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By  HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


I     _ 


WHEN  Marco  da  Murate  was  laid 
to  rest*  at  Furvarola,  and  by 
grace  of  a  lance-thrust  in  the  throat 
gave  his  body  that  peace  it  had  never 
known  in  his  turbulent  life,  there  were 
those  who  said  that  Marco  the  younger 
would  have  as  bloody  an  ending,  and 
fewer  days  to  do  violence  in.  His  nine 
years  of  fife  had  been,  from  the  time  he 
could  consciously  use  his  fist,  years  of 
strife  and  passionate  self-assertion. 

As  for  Cosimo,  he  was  a  pear  off  another 
tree,  for  all  that  he  was  twin  with  Marco. 
A  weakling  lath  of  a  lad  beside  his  sturdy 
brother,  he  had,  said  his  father's  ruffling 
spearmen,  neither  wit  nor  courage  enough 
for  aught  else  than  a  monk:  but  then  to 
a  spearsman  there  is  but  one  form  of 
courage. 

The  bearing  of  the  boys  struck  the  note 
of  their  character  the  day  Marco  the 
elder  was  borne  home  to  Casamaldi. 
The  fiery  elder  son  first  burst  into  a  bitter 
lamentation  that  was  as  much  wrath  as 
sorrow;  then,  with  a  too  apt  adoption  of 
the  custom  of  the  age,  drew  the  child*s 
dagger  hanging  by  his  side,  and  on  its 
cross-handle  swore  to  avenge  on  Nicolo 
Perenghi  the  blow  which  had  struck  down 
his  father.  Cosimo  the  younger  grew 
but  a  shade  paler,  biting  his  lips  and 
clenching  his  hands  until  the  knuckles 
showed  white  ;  and  for  the  thirty- six  hours 
in  which  the  coffin  lay  on  the  centre 
trestle  in  the  great  hall  he  knelt  by  its 
head. 

"  Soldier  and  monk,"  said  the  old 
squire  who  had  brought  home  his  master's 
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corpse  ;  **  soldier  and  monk,  and  by  Our 
Lady,  da  M  urate  had  need  of  both,  though 
there  is  more  blood  to  spill  than  a  boy's 
hand  can  shed,  and  more  prayers  to  say 
for  that  wild  soul  than  a  boy*s  brain  can 
dream  of." 

Had  there  been  any  doubt  as  to  theii 
several  vocations,  the  day  after  Furvarola 
settled  it;  and  it  was  with  a  steadfast 
but  varying  expectation  that  each  looked 
forward  to  the  playing  of  his  chosen  part 
in  the  world.  In  a  measure,  too,  each 
received  the  education  best  fitted  to  his 
purpose  of  life.  Marco,  hot*blooded  and 
impatient  of  control,  contemptuous  of 
peace  and  the  ways  of  peace,  grew  up 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  seething  torrent 
of  strife,  which  in  his  days  raged  from 
every  mountain  to  every  plain  in  Italy. 
There  were  a  score  of  captains,  past- 
masters  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  war, 
to  school  him  into  knowledge  and  teach 
him  the  art  not  alone  of  command  but  of 
obedience.  The  lad  of  nine,  with  nothing 
but  his  hereditary  instinct,  had  at  sixteen 
become  the  experienced  participant  in 
half-a-dozen  skirmishes.  The  dagger  on 
which  he  had  sworn  his  child's  oath  had 
grown  with  his  growth,  and  from  little 
better  than  a  toy  symbol  of  his  rank  had 
become  a  weapon  of  serious  account,  and 
one  that  had  let  blood  more  than  once. 
From  his  left  side  it  had  slipped  to  his 
right,  and  in  its  place  hung  a  short  narrow- 
bladed  sword  which  rested  over-lightly  in 
its  scabbard. 

If  Marco  was  a  soldier  in  all  saving 
strength  and  stature,  Cosimo  was  already 
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a  monk  in  cver}'thing  but  the  vows  and  the 
outer  garb.  As  for  the  jeer  at  his  wit,  that 
was  but  the  cheap  gibe  of  that  or  any  other 
age  at  a  thing  it  does  not  understand ; 
while  later  on,  he  was  to  show  that  for  all 
his  abhorrence  of  warfare  and  its  ways  he 
was  own  son  to  Marco  da  M urate. 

It  was  still  two  years  later  before  the 
brothers  met,  and  more  than  ever  these 
two  years  stamped  upon  them  their 
differing  characteristics,  crystallising  their 
ambitions  and  their  purposes. 

The  division  of  the  little  property  left 
by  the  dead  Marco  brought  them  together. 
Hitherto  Casamaldi  had  remained  under 
the  control  of  Cosimo's  monks,  but  now 
Marco  the  elder  was  claiming  his  own, 
and  the  time  had  come  for  taking  an 
account. 

From  the  monaster}',  hidden  away  in  a 
far-off  upper  ravine,  came  Cosimo  and  the 
Carthusian  prior  whose  special  charge  he 
was ;  while  Marco  swaggered  up  the  wind- 
ing road  from  Bologna,  attended  by  half-a- 
dozen  youths  and  squires,  each  as  royster- 
ing  as  himself. 

Of  the  two  Cosimo  arrived  first,  and 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room 
where  he  had  kept  vigil,  the  years  fell 
from  him.  He  was  no  longer  Cosimo  the 
man,  but  the  child  facing  his  first  great 
sorrow.  It  was  as  if  his  father  lay  where 
he  had  lain  nine  years  before,  stricken  to 
death.  As  the  child  had  done,  so,  under 
the  compulsion  of  memory,  likewise  did 
the  man,  bowing  himself  by  the  empty 
settle  and  praying  dumbly  as  the  boy  had 
prayed. 

He  was  still  on  his  knees  by  the  settle- 
head  when  there  came  a  clattering  of 
horse-hoofs  from  the  courtyard,  the  sound 
of  voices  raised  in  careless  banter  and  the 
lively  note  of  laughter. 

•*  By  my  faith,  Marco,  hadst  thou  told 
us  what  a  mouldered  place  thou  hast  of  it 
up  here,  thou  hadst  swallowed  the  dust 
these  two  hours  past  by  thyself.  Why, 
man,  the  place  smells  of  a  cellar,  all  saving 
the  wine.  Ha,  there's  a  good  thought 
behind  that.  Those  monkish  friends  of 
thine  have  many  a  time  a  shrewd  taste  for 
good  liquor.  Is  there  never  a  soul  to  bring 
a  Christian  the  wherewithal  to  quench  his 


thirst?  •  The  great  hall  lies  this  way,  doth 
it  ?     Well,  shout  thou   for  Pietro,  Paolo, 

whom  thou  wilt,  while  we Softly,  now ; 

a  hall,  say  est  thou  ?     A  church,  say  I,  and 
one  must  needs  doff  his  bonnet." 

Undisturbed  by  the  approaching  voices, 
Cosimo  was  still  on  his  koees  with  the 
prior  by  his  side  when  Marco  and  his 
party  entered,  halting  in  a  knot  by.  the 
doorway.  Above  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  the  elder  brother 
peered  into  the  apartment. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said.  "There  is  the 
Murate  blood.  We  do  nothing  by  halves, 
we  M  urates.  A  monk  is  a  monk  from 
cowl  to  sandal,  and  a  soldier  a  soldier 
from  heart  to  gauntlet.  1*11  wager  he 
would  pray  you  out  of  purgatory  as  fast  as 
I  could  send  you  there." 

For  a  moment  a  silence  fell  upon  the 
party.  It  was,  as  the  other  had  said,  as 
if  they  had  of  a  sudden  stepped  from  the 
heat  and  noise  of  the  world  into  the  quiet 
peace  of  a  sanctuary,  and  the  calm  had 
shamed  them  into  dumbness.  Then  Marco 
spoke  again,  softly,  but  with  a  note  of 
bitterness  in  his  voice. 

"  By  St.  Dominic,  but  the  monk  is  more 
faithful  than  the  soldier.  Cosimo  hath 
done  his  part,  but  I  have  failed.  My  nine 
years*  vow  hath  had  no  deed  to  follow  it." 

Shouldering  his  way  through  the  group 
at  the  doorway,  he  was  by  his  brother's 
side  when  Cosimo  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  the  two  faced  one  another  for  the  first 
time  in  nine  years.  Here  again  the  monk 
came  to  the  surface. 

"It  was  for  our  father,  Marco,  and  for 
thee  ;  both  then  and  now." 

"  So,"  said  Marco,  with  his  hand  on  the 
other's  shoulder,  "  for  me  ;  and  why .'' " 

"  Because  thou  art  Marco  and  our  father 
over  again  in  love  and  the  need  of 
prayer." 

The  hand  slipped  from  the  shoulder 
round  the  neck,  and  the  elder  brother, 
drawing  the  younger  to  him,  turned  facing 
the  doorway. 

"  Right,  Cosimo,  there  is  and  hath  beeH 
need  that  thou  shouldst  pray,  though  there 
be  few  have  the  courage  to  say  so.  Hear 
now  a  vow  to  join  the  other.  Who  toucheth 
Cosimo  even  by  a  finger-point  toucheth 
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an  la  at-enge  on  Xicolo  Ptrtnghi  Iht  blow  whUh  had 
sirucli  dawn  hii  father. 


Marco,  and  by  Saint  Dominic  he  had  best 
look  to  himself." 

"  Father,  is  there  none  to  give  these 
geDtlemen  meat  and  drink  while  we  settle 
our  affairs  ?  They  have  ridden  far,  and 
are  both  hungry  and  thirsty.  As  for 
Casamaldi   and    its   revenues,   if  1    know 


Cosimo  as  well  as  I  do  Marco,  the  matter 
will  not  be  long  in  the  doing." 

Presently  the  throe  were  left  alone,  and 
as  the  Carthusian  produced  from  a  satchel 
a  voluminous  bundle  of  papers,  he  said — 

"  In  this  matter,  Messire,  1  speak  for 
Cosimo,  being  to  him  in  a  fashion  as  a 
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father  or  guardian.  Now,  if  it  please  you 
to  attend." 

But  Marco  stopped  him.  **  Father,  let 
us  end  this  affair  shortly.  I  am  no  clerk ; 
but  Cosimo,  I  doubt  not,  writes  like  an 
Archbishop.  Let  him  take  a  paper  and 
set  down  in  what  words  he  will :  to  Marco 
half,  and  to  Cosimo  half.     Then " 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  monk  to 
interrupt. 

**  Not  so,  my  son,  in  Cosimo's  name  I 
refuse." 

"And  rightly,  Father,  rightly!"  cried 
out  Marco  in  haste.  **I  had  forgotten. 
To  brother  and  brother  share  and  share 
is  well  enough,  but  there  are  the  nine 
years'  care  and  thoiight.  To  Cosimo, 
then,  three-fourths ;  to  me  one-fourth." 

But  again  the  monk  shook  his  head. 
**  A  second  time,  I  say  not  so,  my  son, 
but  to  Marco  all.  Cosimo  is  one  of  us, 
and  hath  need  of  nothing.  Only,  if  thou 
thinkest  that  thou  owest  aught,  then  in 
the  time  to  come,  bear  not  too  hardly 
upon  us  monks.  We  are  but  men,  and 
where  men  are  there  is  failure." 

Marco  laughed  aloud.  "The  test  is  a 
good  one,"  he  answered,  "  but  somewhat 
dangerous.  What  if  I  said»  *  Ay/  and 
clinched  the  bargain  ?  "  Then  seeing  from 
his  brother's  looks  that  all  was  sober 
earnest,  he  cried — 

"  Wouldst  have  me  branded  cozener  and 
rogue,  robber  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Wouldst  have  me  send  out  a  Murate  of 
Casamaldi  to  live  on  charity  and  beg  his 
bread,  even  from  heaven  ?  Wouldst  have 
me ?  " 

This  time  it  was  Cosimo  who  stopped 
the  outburst.  "  Brother,  there  is  but  one 
Murate,  and  he  is  Marco ;  the  other  will 
be  God's  priest.  As  for  carping  tongues, 
there  are  those  at  hand  who  will  silence 
them,  trust  us  for  that."  And  thus,  in 
spite  of  protestation,  the  matter  ended. 

It  was  when  the  brothers  parted  in  the 
courtyard  the  next  morning  that  the  prior 
spoke  out. 

]\Iarco  had  not  been  ashamed  to  weep  as 
he  bade  Cosimo  farewell,  and  now  the 
party,  somewhat  sobered  for  their  leader's 
sorrow,  sat  mounted  waiting  the  word  to 
spur  and  ride  onward.     What  Fra  Martino 


said  is  beside  the  question,  since  this  story- 
is  to  show  two  men  as  they  lived  and 
fought  out  their  lives  in  an  age  when  to- 
live  rightly  and  fight  out  a  life  was  even  a 
harder  matter  than  it  is  now.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Fra  Martino  had  not  been  made 
prior  of  his  community  for  nothing,  it  is 
small  wonder  there  was  presently  that  in 
their  hearts  which  had  not  been  there  since 
the  name  of  monk  had  been  the  easv  scoff 
of  the  camp. 

As  for  Marco,  when  one  of  his  fellows 
thought  to  pass  a  jest  upon  the  scene,  he 
had  answered — 

"  Hold  thy  peace  !  It  strikes  home  to 
me  that  there  are  times  when  there  may 
be  more  of  man  in  the  monk  than  in  the 
soldier.  A  sharp  sword,  strong  arm,  and 
keen  eye  are  much,  but  which  of  us  all 
would  face  his  fellows  and  speak  honest 
truth  as  yon  monk  spoke  ?     Let  him  be." 

After  all,  it  was  no  great  patrimony 
which  had  fallen  to  the  lad.  Marco  the  elder 
had  nursed*  his  prosperity  with  no  careful 
hand,  and  so,  after  his  death,  yeairs  passed 
before  the  neglected  vines  and  ill- tilled 
soil  had  recovered  power  and  fertility,  and 
borne  sufficient  fruit  to  lav  aside  even  the 
profit  of  a  few  crowns.  Now  things  were 
better,  and  Marco  the  younger  carried 
away  from  Casamaldi  not  only  a  credit 
upon  Luca  Simeon i,  the  Jew  banker  in 
Bologna,  but  al^o  the  promise  that  year 
by  year  there  were  more  crowns  to  follow. 

Cosimo,  who,  for  all  his  white  face,  had 
shed  no  tears  at  the  parting,  was  silent 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  long  journey  to- 
the  Certosa ;  his  lips  moving  as  if  in  some 
conflict  of  the  spirit,  but  without  sound  of 
speech ;  and  with  that  sympathy  which 
was  his  chief  power,  Fra  Martino,  too,  had 
held  his  peace.  At  last,  as  the  walls 
bounding  the  property  of  the  brotherhood 
came  into  view  upon  the  next  cross- ridge 
of  the  hill,  the  lad  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  prior  and  said — 

***The  battle  is  won.  Father  ;  IVIarco  will 
be  mine  at  the  last,"  and  the  pallor  passed 
from  his  cheeks  and  the  dullness  from  his 
eyes. 

The  next  news  that  came  from  Bologna 
was  that  Marco,  impatient  of  an  inactivity 
which    at  the   most   was   shortlived,    had 
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gone  to  Modena  and  joined  the  Este  of 
his  day  in  an  expedition  eastward  against 
Ravenna. 

Thenceforward  for  many  a  month  it  was 
•only  through  Simeoni  that  tidings  of  any 
sort  reached  the  Certosa,  and  even  these 
scant  bruitings  of  the  camp  had  better  have 
been  left  without  the  telling  for  all  the  good 
they  did  to  Marco's  reputation. 

Taken  and  patched  together,  the  frag- 
ments told  a  story  of  riot  and  license 
which  shamed  even  the  lax  notions  of 
the  age.  The  hard-earned  crowns  of 
Casamaldi  were  flung  into  a  vortex  of 
evil  passions,  squandered  upon  shameless 
feasts,  and  serving  no  purpose  in  the 
world  but  to  hasten  and  make  more 
assured  Marco's  destruction  in  soul  and 

• 

body       To     all     appearances,    Cosimo's 
renunciation  had  been  a  fatal  error. 

When,  however,  Fra  Martino  cried  out 
in  that  bitterness  of  spirit  with  which  the 
toiler  sees  the  wreck  of  his  labour,  even 
though  the  wreck  be  at  another's  cost, 
Cosimo  but  shook  his  head  and  answered 
back — 

"The  right  is  ever  the  right.  Father, 
whatever  evil  may  seem  to  come,  nothing 
can  overturn  that ;  and  as  I  told  thee  once, 
Marco  is  mine  without  a  doubt,  not  now 
perhaps,  nor  next  year,  nor  the  next,  but 
surely  mine.  Would  God  he,  and  to  a 
soul  in  trouble  ?  " 

Against  such  faith  what  could  the  prior 
<lo  but  keep  silence,  groaning  none  the 
less  in  his  heart,  since  at  times  faith  comes 
harder  to  the  experience  of  the  old. 

Three  years  and  more  had  gone  on 
in  this  fashion  when  Simeoni  himself 
appeared  at  the  Certosa.  His  news  was 
not  long  in  the  telling,  and  he  minced  no 
words. 

"  The  tether  is  run  out."  he  said  ;  "  and 
he  would  fain  sell  Casamaldi." 

**  Let  him  sell,  then  !  "  cried  the  prior. 
*•  Let  him  sell !  So  much  less  labour 
to  us." 

'••Ave,  that's  very  well,"  answered  the 
Jew ;  *•  but  a  man  must  needs  be  cautious 
dealing — saving  your  presence — with  such 
cattle  as  Messire  Marco.  I  touch  no 
slick  of  Casamaldi  unless  this  friar  of 
yours,  his  brother,  joins  in  the  deed." 


"  There  is  no  need,"  said  the  priest, 
"  since  Cosimo  hath  no  share  in  Casa- 
maldi. That  hath  been  resigned  long 
ago.  Why  hurt  the  lad,  as  hurt  him  it 
will,  to  give  his  father's  house  to  strangers 
though  the  act  be  but  a  form  ?  " 

**  Resigned  is  well  enough " —  and 
Simeoni  nodded  his  head  with  the  grim 
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smile  of  bitter  experience — **  but  when 
I  have  paid  good  crowns  to  Messire 
Marco,  what  prevents  Father  Cosimo — 
no  offence  you  understand — what  prevents 
Father  Cosimo  saying,  *  Resigned  ?  Show 
me  the  papers '  ?  " 

"  What,  thou  Jew,  dost  thou  dare " 

Simeoni  solemnly  wagged  his  forefinger 
in  the  prior's  face.  **  Men  are  men,"  he 
said,  *•  and,  with  respect,  not  even  a  white 
frock  can  alter  that,"  and  w^s  obdurate  till 
at  last  the  priest  cried  out — 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,  ask  him,  and  I 
pray  the  saints  he  says  no,  roundly,  and 
so  balks  this  ill-conditioned  spendthrift." 

Later,  when  Simeoni  put  the  matter  to 
Cosimo,  the  latter  answered  him  neither 
yea  nor  nay,  but  simply,  "  Where,  then,  is 
Marco  ? "  nor  to  any  urging  would  he 
give  any  other  answer. 

And  when  it  appeared  that  Marco 
waited  down  yonder  in  Bologna  to  know 
the  result  of  the  Jew's  mission,  Cosimo 
brushed  all  talk  aside  and  said — 

**  If  face  to  face  Marco  wills  it,  then  we 
shall  see ;  but  as  yet  there  is  nought  to  be 
said,"  and  set  himself  to  return  with 
Simeoni. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  prior  sought  to 
dissuade  him.  "  Why  borrow  sorrow,  my 
son,  and  what  else  but  grief  and  shame 
haye  ever  come  of  this  hot  -  blooded 
brother  of  thine  ?  Say  aye,  and  have 
done  with  it,  or  better  still,  sav  nav; 
and  let  Marco  shift  for  himself."  For  the 
prior  was  still  sore  over  his  wasted  labour. 

"  Nay,  but  Marco  is  Marco  still,  and  for 
what  else  is  a  brother  but  to  cling  to  a 
brother  ?  Who  knows  but  the  old  tales 
they  told  grew  in  the  telling,  for  that  is 
the  world's  wav." 

**  Small  growth,"  .said  Simeoni,  **  saving 
downwards,  for  Marco  is  an  ill  man  to 
cross,  and  a  soft  truth  can  save  a  hard 
blow." 
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**  Then,"  cried  Cosimo  sharply,  "  hold 
thou  thy  peace  lest  he  cross  thee,  if  he 
deem,  indeed,  a  Jew  worth  the  crossing." 

They  were,  therefore,  an  ill-assorted 
pair  when,  with  Siraeoni's  hired  guard, 
they  presently  turned  valleywards.  The 
Jew,  fuming  that  a  half-made  priest  should 
so  have  spoken  to  him,  yet  fearing  to 
resent  it,  since  the  keeping  of  his  temper 
meant  money.  Cosimo,  on  his  part,  wroth 
with  Simeoni  for  his  blunt  contempt,  and 
still  more  wroth  with  himself  for  being 
wroth. 

In  the  end  the  nobler  wrath  got  the 
upper  hand,  and,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, he  *'  prayed  his  pardon  if  he  had 
said  aught  that  was  unseemly,  but, 
indeed,  Marco  was  his  dear  brother,  and 
doubtless  Master  Simeoni  would  forgive  a 
hot  word  repented  of  as  soon  as  spoken."  A 
speech  which,  being  without  precedent  in 
his  experience,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  so 
near  the  intblerance  of  the  priesthood,  so 
affected  the  Jew  that  he  actually  put  aside 
his  own  interest  in  the  matter  in  hand. 

**  See  you,"  he  said,  *'I  know  this  Casa- 
maldi.  The  work  of  the  Padres  up 
yonder  is  bearing  fruit,  and  rapidly,  now. 
In  three  years  the  land  will  be  worth 
double  its  price.  Therefore,  have  nought 
to  do  with  this  sale  by  Messire  Marco. 
Aye,  aye,  a  brother 's  a  brother,  but  three 
years  are  a  short  span  in  which  to  turn 
two  crowns  to  four.  Bid  him  wait.  If  he 
asks  reasons,  one  reason  is  as  good  as  ten. 
Say  thou  art  under  a  vow,  or  what  not :  I 
never  knew  a  good  man  yet  but  could 
frame  a  politic  answer  when  a  reservation 
of  the  truth  was  to  his  purpose." 

For  which  advice  Cosimo  thanked  him 
courteously  enough,  but  would  give  no 
pledge. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  the 
brothers  met  in  Simeoni's  inner  room, 
the  spider's  den  as  some  called  it,  where 
many  a  shrewd  battle  had  been  fought 
between  the  unequal  forces  of  blustering 
necessity  and  obsequious  but  hard-held 
wealth. 

•*  Let  him  hear  nought  of  my  coming," 
Cosimo  had  said ;  and  now  he  waited  bv 
the  Jew's  table  with  his  fare  turned  three- 
parts  from  the  door,  for  no  other  reason 


but  that  he  might  by  a  shrewd  guess  learn 
to  know  his  brother  as  the  years  had  made 
him. 

When  Marco  came  it  was  in  all  his  glory 
of  fine  clothing,  silks,  and  laces.  Cold 
steel  iind  leather  jackets  were  well  enough 
for  the  camp,  and  there  none  wore  them 
with  a  better  grace ;  but  here  in  Bologna 
he  must  ruffle  it  with  the  best,  whether 
there  were  crowns  or  no  crowns. 

**  Well,  Israel-ben-Iscariot,"  he  cried, 
flinging  his  feathered  cap  on  the  table, 
'*  is  that  uneasy  conscience  of  thine  at 
rest  ?  Hath  that  monk  brother  of  mine 
put  himself  to  his  natural  uses,  for,  by 
Saint  Dominic,  I  know  of  naught — Saints, 
it  is  Cosimo  himself?  A  pretty  trick,  by 
my  faith,  a  very  pretty  trick,  cfnd  well 
worthy  the  concoction  of  a  Jew  and  a 
friar." 

Cosimo  had  risen  while  the  other  was 
speaking. 

"  No  friar  as  yet,  Marco,  but  a  brother 
in  love  and  service.  Where  foundest  thou 
the  right  to  talk  like  that  ?  "  And  leaning 
his  hands  on  the  other's  broad  shoulders, 
he  shook  him  slightly. 

Marco's  face  softened.  **  Why,  it 's  the 
same  Cosimo  as  of  old." 

"  Aye,"  said  Cosimo,  "  but  not  the  same 
Marco." 

Softly  Luca  Simeoni  slipped  to  the  door. 
•'  I  think,  Messires,  there  is  that  lo  be 
said  which  is  better  said  alone,"  and  shut 
^limself  without. 

A  discreet  man,  Simeoni,  and  one  who- 
spoke  not  all  his  mind  ;  for  as  he  clattered 
down  the  passage,  making  it  echo  with  his 
tread,  so  that  they  who  were  left  within 
might  understand  there  was  no  listening 
at  the  door,  he  thought:  **  If  I  know 
aught  of  men,  Casamaldi  is  mine  for  all 
my  blunt  speech,  but  the  surer  mine  for 
my  absence,  since  Marco  hath  a  proud 
temper  and  would  scorn  benefits  before 
a  Jew." 

What  passed  was  never  fully  known,  but 
later  it  was  guessed  that  if  Cosimo  had 
not  fought  hard  for  the  house  of  his 
father  he  had  at  the  least  let  Marco  see  his 
abhorrence  of  the  alienation,  though  in  the 
the  end  the  power  of  brotherhood  had 
conquered. 
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■,  but  to  Mareo  alt.     Cosii 


When  Simeoni  re-entered  the  room  it 
was  Marco  who  was  by  the  table,  his  head 
sunk  upon  his  arms,  while  Cosimo  bent 
above  him. 

"If  thou  wert  with  me  always  it  would 
not  he  as  the  past  has  been,"  the  elder  was 


ying. 


■  said  Cos 


stole  up  from  the  shoulder  into  the  curls 
about  the  neck — "  I  know.  Saian  hath 
desired  thee  that  he  might  sift  thee  as 
wheal,  and  on  some  his  desire  is  a  thing 

of  course  ;  but  I  have  prayed "     Then 

he  stopped. 

It  was  the  Jew  who  broke  the  silence  : 
iftly — his  fingers      "  What  then,  -Mtssires  of  Casama^'Ji  ?  " 
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"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  Casa- 
maldi  ?  "  answered  Cosimo.  "  That  is  the 
care  of  M urate."  But  Simeoni  knew  there 
was  a  use  for  his  crowns,  and  in  this 
wisdom  was  justified  of  her  child. 

"The  care  of  Murate,"  cried  Marco, 
looking  up  ;  **  aye,  so  it  must  be.  Cosimo, 
I  will  borrow " 

**  Um,  a  good  thought,  if  a  trifle 
late,"  said  Simeoni ;  "  but  who  will  lend  ? 
Bargains  are  two-handed." 

Again  Cosimo's  hand  passed  caressingly 
over  the  other's  head. 

•*  No  more  of  it,  Marco,"  he  said. 
"  Better  sell  than  pledge  with  no  hope 
of  redemption,  and  so  fret  body  and  soul 
alike.  Where  are  thy  papers,  Simeoni  ? 
Ready,  I  '11  be  bound,  for  all  thy  counsel 
at  Casamaldi.  Nay,  never  look  aside, 
man ;  trade  is  trade,  and  honourable 
enough.  Better  thou  shouldst  profit  than 
another." 

As  the  Jew  left  the  room  Cosimo 
stooped  and  drew  Marco  to  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman. 

**  Marco,  my  brother  Marco ;  the  road 
seems  long  at  times  and  faith  far  off ;  and 
yet,  and  yet " 

Marco  looked  up  uncomprehendingly 
into  the  face  bent  over  his. 

**  Come  thou  with  me,  then,"  he  said. 
"  With  thee  by  me  the  road  would  be  easy 
enough,  and  all  go  well." 

**  Nay,  but  I  think  it  is  thou  who  wilt 
come  to  me,"  answered  Cosimo,  **  but 
when  I  know  not.  The  papers.  Master 
Simeoni  ?  There,  that  is  clerkly  done. 
For  thee,  Marco,  a  dagger-hilt  mark  is 
more  in  keeping  than  a  monkish  scrawl. 
And  now,  my  brother,  is  it  farewell  for 
another  five  years  ?  " 

Marco  looked  up  from  the  parchment  ' 
where  he  was  laboriously  tracing  a  sign 
manual. 

**  Not  farewell  ?  "  He  put  out  his  hand 
to  grip  the  other's  sleeve.  **  Thou  and  I, 
Cosimo,  must  have  many  a  day  together." 

"A  pretty  couple  we  would  make," 
ansti-ered  Cosimo,  shaking  his  head  ;  **  thy 
gay  silks  and  my  sober  stuffs.  Within  an 
hour  thou  wouldst  be  ashamed  of  mv  dini?i- 
ness.  Aye — a  i)rotest  's  a  protest,  but  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  of  the  world  and  its  ways  as 


thou  thinkest.  Farewell,  my  Marco,  but 
there  is.  one  thing  on  my  conscience. 
Though  no  friar  yet,  I  know  there  is  that 
which  brother  should  speak  to  brother 
without  fear  or  shame,  and  yet  my  foolish 
tongue  is  tied.  Who  am  I  to  cry  out  on 
folly  ?  " 

Marco,  who  had  risen,  put  his  hand  on 
his  brother's  mouth  for  answer. 

'*  Let  the  past  be  till  thou  art  a  monk, 
and  then  it  will  be  the  Church  which 
speaks,  and  not  Cosimo.  And  look  you," 
he  went  on  ;  ''  when  a  man  hath  his  blood 
hot,  either  by  fatherhood  or  wine,  or — 
or — what  your  monkship  knoweth  little 
about,  it  is  not  he  who  plays  the  fool 
but " 

"The  devil  within  him,"  broke  in 
Cosimo  sorrowfullv. 

"  Aye,  why  so  it  is.  Then  put  the 
curse  on  the  devil  and  not  on  him." 

**  Never  a  curse  on  thee,  Marco." 

Marco  laughed.  His  easy  repentance 
was  forgotten.  **  Thou  art  a  good  fellow," 
he  said  ;  **  and  a  dash  of  fire  would  make 
thee  as  good  a  monk  as  I  am  a  soldier. 
Fire  never  hurt  a  man  yet.  By  Saint 
Dominic,  with  thee  in  the  Church  and  me 
in  the  Camp,  and  a  stroke  of  luck  to  one 
or  other,  we'll  make  the  Murates  heard 
of  yet.  Dost  remember  the  oath  at 
Casamaldi  ?  Nicolo  Perenghi  hath  a  long 
tether.  These  four  years  past  I  have 
followed  him  hither  and  thither,  but  it 
hath  been  the  hunting  of  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  Now  he  is  at  Modena,  now  at 
Ferrara,  now  south  at  Massa.  Once  I 
rode  into  Imola  by  the  east  gate  as  he 
rode  out  by  the  north.  But  the  vow  's  a 
vow,  aye,  and  the  other  oath,  too,  and 
both  hold.  See  thou  to  me  for  the  next 
world,  Cosimo ;  and  I  '11  see  to  thee  for 
this  for  all  my  wanderings,  though  I  trow 
thou  ha.st  the  heavier  end  of  the  bargain 
to  carry." 

"The  lad  hath  sound  sense,"  quoth 
Marco  to  himself  as  he  strode  along  to 
his  inn  ten  minutes  later.  "  His  sober 
gown  and  monkish  ways  would  ill  assort 
with  our  lads  yonder.  A  quiet  corner 
once  a  day  to  keep  civil  tongues  in  their 
heads  by  mini^tration  of  a  long  sword 
would  iiave   been  the  least  of  it,  and  if  I 
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got  so  much  as  a  scratch  Master  Monk 
would  have  howled." 

Six  months  later  there  was  no  longer  a 
Cosimo  da  Mutate  :  he  was  lost  under  the 
white  Carthusian  robe  of  Fra  Ugo. 

To  follotv  the  storj-  of  Marco  da  Murate 
for  the  next  ten  years  wouki  be  to  follow 
the  stor}'  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune  living  solely 
i>j'  a  none  loo   scru- 
pulous sword. 

The  crowns  gained 
by  the  sale  of 
Casamaldi  were  soon 
swallowed,  following 
with  even  greater 
speed  the  road  taken 
by  the  minority  ac- 
cumulations. These 
gone,  and  t  h  e 
appetite  having  been 
but  whetted  by  their 
use.  needs  must  that 
the  purse  be  filled. 

In  times  of  war- 
fare—and these  were 
mostly  times  of  war- 
fare— a  man  like  da 
.Murate  was  worth  his 
price,  and  upon  ihc 
hire  of  his  sword  he 
could  ruffle  it  with 
the  rest.  At  such 
times,  too,  there  were 
pickings ;  loot,  or 
a  prisoner's  ransom ; 
and  so  provision 
might  have  been  made 
for  the  rusting  days  of 
peace  and  inactivity. 
But  Marco's  purse 
was  as  large  in  the 
mesh  as  wide  in  the 
mouth,  and  gold  pieces 
slipped  out  as  quickly 
as  in,  so  when  the  inevitable  pinch  came, 
necessity  forced  him  into  the  more  doubtful 
by-paths  of  the  profession  of  arms,  by-paths 
through  which  no  man  passed  but  some 
of  the  mud  clogging  the  road  went  with 
him.  p"orays  that  were  little  better  than 
brigandage  on  a  large  scale,  though  under 
ihe  authority  of  noble  patronage  ;  a  private 


vengeance  perilously  near  cold-blooded 
assassination  ;  even  the  abduction  of  a 
none  too  willing  bride — these  and  their 
kind  (illed  up  alike  the  days  of  pence  and 
his  purse. 

Through  all  the  chops  and  changes  of 
the   years,    Nicolo    Perenghi    was    never 
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forgotten.  No  doubt  the  lapse  of  time 
dulled  the  keen  edge  of  Marco's  animosity, 
and  besides,  "a  man  must  live."  he  told 
himself;  and  where  there  were  crowns  to 
fill  his  pockets,  thither  for  very  life's  sake 
went  Marco. 

At  length,  after  ton  years  had   passed, 
their  paths  met;  and,  of  all  places  fitted 
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to  rekindle  Marco's  smouidenng  fires  of 
vengeance,  they  met  in  the  hills  above 
Casamaldi. 

It  must  be  doubted  whether  it  was  pure 
brotherhood  that  drew  Marco  up  the  long 
windings  to  the  Certosa,  seeing  that,  on 
his  side  at  least,  pure  brotherhood  had 
slept  comfortably  for  so  many  years,  and 
never  once  stirred  itself  to  the  wakening. 

He  had  tied  up  his  horse  beneath  a 
group  of  great  chestnuts  fronting  a  small 
wine-house  betwixt  his  wasted  heritage 
and  the  monastery,  and  had  seated  him- 
self in  the  shade  of  the  porch  with  a 
flagon  of  what  was  most  likely  Casamaldi 
wine  at  his  elbow. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  wine  in  the 
flagon  rose  the  bitterness  in  his  heart. 
It  was  the  thought  and  realisation  of  his 
own  past  folly  that  influenced  him  rather 
than  the  liquor,  though  it  was  heady 
enough,  and  inflamed  him  so  that  he  was 
ready  to  clutch  at  any  excuse  to  turn  his 
self-recrimination  on  another. 

Under  the  same  group  of  chestnuts  was 
tethered  another  horse,  and  in  Marco's 
wrathful  mood  it  was  no  light  injury  that 
his  beast — his,  a  da  Murate  of  Casamaldi — 
was  so  much  the  inferior. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  inn  was  pulled 
open,  and  two  men,  the  host  and  a 
stranger,  came  out. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  one,  **  it  is  good  wine; 
and  as  you  say,  Messire  Perenghi,  none 
the  worse  for  being  of  Simeoni  the  Jew's 

making.     Now  I  remember "     It  was 

Marco  who  broke  into  the  landlord's 
recollections,  thrusting  him  aside  with  a 
strong  hand  and  an  uncourteous  strength 
while  he  fronted  the  stranger. 

**  Messire  Perenghi  ?  "  he  said.  **  Not 
Messire  Nicolo  Perenghi  who  fought  at 
Furvarola  better  a  score  of  years  ago  ?  " 

There  was  that  in  Marco's  face  which 
made  the  other  reach  round  towards  his 
sword-hilt. 

"  Aye  ?  Suppose  so,"  he  answered  ; 
"  what  then  ?  " 

"  Then,  Messire,  we  had  best  step  aside 
a  little,  for  the  son  of  Marco  da  Murate 
hath  somewhat  to  sav." 

Perenghi  laughed.  **  By  my  faith,  it  hath 
kept  five-and-twenty  years  or  thereabouts 


and  lost  nothing  for  the  want  of  saying ; 
let  it  keep  five-and-twenty  more."  And  he 
turned  towards  the  chestnuts. 

Marco's  face  reddened  at  the  sneer.  **  A 
fox  is  slow  to  trace,"  hie  said;  **  but  when 
we  catch  it  we  kill  it." 

Round  on  his  heel  swung  Perenghi. 
"  Have  it  so,"  he  cried.  **  Let  a  second 
da  Murate  go  the  road  of  the  first,  though 
it  ill  becomes  you  and  me  to  bicker  thus 
like  callow  boys,  who  think  themselves  the 
braver  for  big  words.  Host,  see  to  the 
horses,  and  then  for  thy  peace'  sake  keep 
indoors." 

As  if  by  consent,  the  two  turned  up  hill, 
where  gleams  of  green  seen  between  the 
tree-trunks  gave  promise  of  a  stretch  of 
level  ground.  It  was  a  small  clearing 
bordered  at  the  further  end  by  a  short 
slope,  above  which  rose  a  small — probably 
a  votive — church,  newly  built  since  the 
days  of  Marco's  childhood,  and  dedicated 
to  Saint  Dominic. 

**  Ha,"  he  cried,  as  he  read  the  inscrip- 
tion above  the  door :  '*  My  patron  saint, 
and  an  omen  for  good.  The  very  spot ; 
good  wine  below  there  for  him  who  shall 
have  a  thirst  to  quench,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  saints  for  him  who  shall  have 
none." 

"Be  it  so,"  answered  Perenghi,  "but 
for  me  I  say  better  a  sure  sword  than  a 
score  of  saints  ;  and  now  one  word  which, 
being  the  man  I  am,  I  have  no  fear  any 
shall  call  me  a  coward  for  the  saying.  If 
I  struck  Murate  down,  it  was  in  the  press 
of  the  mel^e  and  in  fair  fight.  Is  it  for 
that  you  would  cut  my  throat,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  boy's  hot  and  hasty  oath  ?  " 

Marco  flung  his  cap  on  the  grass. 
"  Must  I  smite  you  on  the  mouth  ?  "  was 
all  his  answer. 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Perenghi  a  second 
time,  drawing ;  then,  pointing  his  sword 
at  the  cross  on  the  fa(;ade  of  the  chapel, 
he  added  :  **  Bear  witness  this  quarrel  is 
not  of  my  seeking." 

They  were  an  even  match.  Both  had 
learned  sword-play  in  the  same  school 
of  rough  experience,  and  Marco's  rage, 
heated  by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  neutral- 
ised the  advantage  of  his  twenty  years  of 
youth.     A   good   servant,    passion   was  a 
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bad  master  and  drove  him  into  such  a 
wild  aogcr,  such  a  reckless.  Berserk  fury 
of  attack,  as  more  than  once  almost  to 
place  the  issue  in  the  hand  of  his  oppo- 

In  the  end  it  was  fortune  and  not  skill 
that  gave    the   younger   man    his   oppor- 
tunity.    Perenghi  had  parried  a  thrust  in 
lierce,  and  lunging  back, 
slipped  on  a  fallen  chest- 
nut burr, and  foran  instant 
staggered. 

Backward  he  sprang 
beyond  reach,  but  Marco's 
blade  had  caught  his, 
and,  by  a  Irick  of  fence 
U-amcd  in<the  Ravcnnesc 
wars,  snapped  it  it  few 
inches  above  the  guard. 
The  very  force  of  the 
blow  staggered  Marco  in 
his  turn,  but  Nicolo 
I'erenghi  had  time  to  read 
the  murder  in  his  eyes, 
and.  wheeling,  he  sped 
across  the  glade  and  up 
the  slope  to  the  chapel. 
still  grasping  the  broken 
sword. 

With  a  howl  that  was 
both  cry  and  curse  iMarco 
sped  after  him.  Midway 
up  the  slope  he  came,  as 
he  thought,  within  strik  ing 
distance,  and  slashed 
savagely  at  the  flying 
man.  but  the  blow  failed 
in  its  purpose,  inflicting 
only  a  slight  flesh  woun<l 
in  the  other's  arm  as  he 
swung  himself  aside.  ■■'^""-•'■ 

Marco's  effort  was  Nicolo 
Perenghi's  safety,  for  in 
reaching  forward  he  missed  his  footing 
on  the  diy  grass  and  slipped  back- 
wards down  the  slope.  As  he  recovered 
he  saw  the  light  curtain  draping  the 
chapel  door  flung  aside  and  Perenghi 
disappear  within. 

"Neither  hell  nor  Saint  Dominic  shall 
-jve  thee."  he  cried,  and,  panting  in  his 
breath,  again  rushed  onward,  expecting 
each  moment  to  have  the  doors  thrust  to 


in  his  face,  Ke  was  on  the  very  steps 
with  his  hand  outstretched  to  tear  tbn 
curtain  from  its  fastening  when  the  rings 
rattled  on  the  bar  and  the  white  robe  of  a 
Carthusian  friar  blocked  the  entrance. 

In  his  mad  rage.  Marco  lowered  his 
sword-point  to  the  level  of  the  monk's 
breast,  and  drew  back  his  arm  to  strike 


"  Stand  aside."  he  cried,  "  or  by  all  the 

saints    there    will    be   two What  f 

Cosimo?  thou,  thou?"  and  he  paused,  still 
holding  his  sword  at  the  charge. 

"  Nay,"  cried  the  monk  back,  in  a  voice 
as  full  of  menace  as  his  own  had  been. 
"  Not  Cosimo,  but  God's  priest.  Stand 
thou  aside.  Thou  art  done  with  the 
brother,  and  as  thou  thyself  hast  said,  thou 
has;  the  Church  to  face.     I  tell  thee,  as 
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priest  of  God,  Marco  da  M urate,  that  hell 
gapes  for  thee,  its  smell  is  on  thy  gar- 
ments. What  ?  Was  the  measure  of 
iniquity  not  yet  full  with  rapine,  lust,  and 
slaughter  that  thou  must  needs  add 
sacrilege  to  murder,  and  seek  to  steep 
God's  own  altar  in  the  blood  of  God's 
own  image  ? 

"  In  bygone  years  the  brother  bore  with 
the  brother's  spoliation  of  his  house  and 
the  trampling  on  its  honour ;  aye,  the  very 
uprooting  of  a  father's  name  and  the 
planting  in  of  a  stranger.  That  was 
brother  to  brother,  Cosimo  to  Marco ;  but 
now  the  brother  is  dead,  and  it  is  the 
Church  that  speaketh.  Another  inch,  and 
I  pray  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul  that 
God  strike  thee.  Ave,  and  He  will 
strike  thee,  for  the.  measure  of  iniquity  is 
full  to  running  over,  and  hell  is  but  a 
hand's-breadth  from  thee. 

**  Begone,  Marco  da  Murate,  and  give 
thyself  to  repentance,  if,  indeed,  there  is 
yet  time,  for  God  groweth  impatient ! " 
Leaving  the  curtain  still  drawn  back,  he 
turned,  and  in  the  dim  light  Marco  saw 
him  bend  above  Nicolo  Perenghi  as  he 
knelt  prostrate  on  the  altar  steps. 

With  a  rage  in  his  heart  npne  the  less 
bitter  for  its  impotence  and  repression, 
Marco  returned  to  the  wine-house,  and 
calling  for  his  horse,  paid  his  reckoning 
with  scant  thanks,  mounted,  and  rode 
slowly  down  the  path  to  the  valley.  The 
excitement  was  spent,  and  in  its  place  was 
a  sullen  resentment.  Brotherhood,  the 
other  had  said.  Brotherhood,  for- 
sooth !  If  there  had  been  obligations  of 
brotherhood,  truly  they  were  wiped  out 
now.  and  his  debt  to  Cosimo  was  acquitted 
in  full ! 

**  Cosimo .''  H'm,  Cosimo  ?  Xoi 
Cosimo,"  he  said,  **  but  God's  priest — 
God's  priest — God's  curse — a  plague  upon 
the  man's  sharp  tongue.  Had  he  held 
to  his  saints,  it  had  been  a  lighter  matter  " ; 
Marco  had  cared  little  for  the  saints  for 
hard  upon  a  score  of  years,  but  this  was 
another  thing. 

Plague  take  the  horse,  with  its  jerky 
stride  down  the  hill !  It  seemed  to  pound 
in  the  words  with  its  hoof-beats  on  the 
rocky  path  :  (lod's  priest — God's  curse — 


priest  and  curse — priest  and  curse.  Was 
it  the  wine  or  the  sun  that  had  set  his 
brain  a-smouldering,  for  truly  there  was  a 
strange  fire  in  it.  Not  the  leaping  fire  of 
the  struggle  in  the  glade,  but  a  withering, 
smothering  heat,  so  that  his  brain  lay  in 
his  skull  like  hot  brass.  Or  had  Cosimo's 
curse  struck  home  already?  Hell  but  a 
hand's  breadth  off,  he  had  said,  God's 
priest — God's  curse  —  God  —  God — God. 
Not  the  saints :  they  were  but  little  and 
could  be  placated  :  but  Go4,  God  Himself. 
This  thing  came  newly  home  to  Marco. 

It  was  a  dazed  and  broken  man  who  an 
hour  later  rode  into  the  little  courtyard  of 
the  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  rolled 
oiit  of  his  saddle  more  like  some  drunken 
lout  than  a  spurred  knight. 

When  Marco  came  to  himself  a  week 
later  he  was  but  a  wreck  in  strength, 
though  the  weight  had  gone  from  his  head 
and  the  heat  from  his  brain,  and  there  was 
no  longer  fever  in  his  blood.  For  another 
week  he  lay  slowly  regaining  his  lost 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  piecing  together 
the  past  and  out  of  it  building  much  that 
was  ugly  to  think  upon.  Then  he  took  a 
resolve  and  bade  the  woman  of  the  inn 
send  for  Cosimo  da  Murate. 

Cosimo  da  ^lurate  ?  She  shook  her 
head,  there  was  no  da  Murate  m  valley  or 
hill  that  she  knew  of,  nor  had  been  these 
seven  years. 

**  Cosimo  da  Murate,"  persisted  Marco, 
**  he  who  is  priest  of  the  little  chapel  below 
the  Certosa." 

**Ah!  Fra  Ugo  :  a  spare,  straight  man 
with  eyes  that  saw  your  soul,  and  thin 
lips  that  spoke  so  much  of  kindness  to 
the  poor  ?     Fra  Ugo,  Messire  }  " 

**  Aye,"  said  Marco  grimly  ;  **  the  eyes 
are  right  enough  and  you  see  your  own 
soul  in  them.  Send  for  Fra  Ugo,  and 
God  grant  the  rest  be  true  likewise." 

As  Ills  strength  had  grown  and  the 
pulse  of  the  blood  beat  fuller,  there  had 
been  a  return  of  the  horror  which  had 
beset  him  on  the  hill-side,  but  born  this 
time  not  of  fever  but  of  memory.  With 
everv  hour  the  conviction  was  confirmed, 
needs  must  that  he  see  Cosimo.  Surely 
the  power  which  had  cursed  could  als<i 
bless,  and  the  priest    of  (lod    the   Jutli^c 
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was  priest  of  God  the  Father  also.  There- 
fore, needs  must  that  he  see  Cosimo. 

When  Fra  Ugo  came  in  haste,  know- 
ing nothing  but  that  a  sick  knight  sought 
his  comfort,  and  saw  Marco  stretched 
upon  the  bed,  white,  and  still  gaunt  with 
sickness,  his  first  impulse  was  to  turn 
away  in  wrath.  There  had  been  some 
fresh  outrage,  he  thought,  some  new 
loosing  of  lawless  passion  bringing  its 
own  well-deserved  vengeance  in  its  train. 
But  the  monk's  instinct  of  charity  con- 
(juered  the  man's  anger,  and  he  paused. 

From  the  bed  Marco  thrust  out  a 
shrtmken,  beckoning  hand. 

"  Fra  Ugo,"  he  said,  and  stopped  ;  the 
words  or  the  thought  which  underlay 
them  choking  him. 

Two  words  only,  but  enough  to  make 
the  priest's  heart  leap  and  to  bring  a 
(limness  to  his  eyes.  It  was  the  priest, 
then,  that  was  wanted,  and  not  the  brother. 

He  caught  firm  hold  of  the  shaking  hand, 
and  as  he  held  it  £ast  the  uncertain  voice 
came  again. 

"  Fra  Ugo,  take  me,  and  make  me  what- 
soever thou  and  thy  God  will." 

With  a  cry  that  was  a  groan,  it  so  rent 
him  in  the  outburst,  the  monk  flung  him- 
self  on  his  knees  by  the  bed.  **  Thou  hast 
come  to  me,  Marco,  my  brother — thou 
hast  come  to  me  by  a  way  that  I  dreamed 
not  of,  and  at  a  time  when  I  despaired. 
Sorrow  for  a  night — aye,  long  was  the 
night  I — but  joy  in  the  morning."  And  he 
broke  into  a  passion  of  tears  such  as  he 
Jiad  not  wept  over  the  body  of  his  father. 

That  night  the  two  were  brothers  as  they 
had  not  been  since  childhood. 

"  Thou  wert  ever  the  stronger  soul," 
said  Marco.  "  Remember  how  I  said  there 
was  more  man  in  the  monk  than  in  the 
soldier.  And  now  thou  wilt  make  me  one 
of  you,  that  these  scorching  fires  may  die 
out.  Oh,  the  terror  of  them,  Cosimo ! — 
the  terror  of  them  ! " 

But  Fra  Ugo  shook  his  head. 

'*  Thou  art  sick,"  he  said  ,  **  sick  in  mind 
as  in  body.  Wait  till  both  be  strong  and 
thou  hast  tried  thvself,  lest  worse  befall  us 
both.  The  quenching  of  fires  comes  from 
without,  and  not  from  the  putting  on  of 
a  frock." 


So  for  Ji  week  they  waited,  Marco  grow- 
ing in  power  every  hour.  Then  came  a 
dav  when  he  said — 

"  Bid  them  bring  my  horse  that  I  may 
ride  for  the  last  lime  up  to  the  Certosa. 
A  second  time,  I  say,  make  me  one  of 
you,  Cosimo,  that  I  may  have  peace." 

But  again  the  priest  shook  his  head. 

**  God  seeks  not  terror,  but  repentance,"^ 
he  said.  **  Love  born  of  fear  hath  a  short 
life  and  brings  no  willing  service  with  it. 
Wait  till  thou  art  sure." 

**  Man,  man  ! "  cried  Marco,  **  what 
knowest  thou  of  the  lures  of  the  devil? 
Bid  me  not  wait.  Or,  see  now,  give  me 
but  a  cave  on  the  hill-top  and  bid  me  wait 
there  as  a  lay  brother  that  there  may  be  a 
hope  before  me.  Dost  thou  fear  my  stead- 
fastness ?  See,  I  will  break  my  sword,  and 
if  thou  knowest  aught  of  man  thou  wilt 
know  that  he  who  breaks  a  sword  as  loved 
as  I  have  loved  mine  will  never  look 
back." 

The  wistfulness  of  a  keen  heart-hunger 
was  in  the  priest's  eyes  as  he  answered — 

*'  Thou  hast  conquered,  only  break  not 
the  sword,  but  keep  it  and  hang  it  in  thy 
cell.  If  there  comes  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing back,  it  will  remind  thee  of  what  thou 
hast  been." 

Through  ten  years*  watchful  love  and 
unflinching  faithfulness,  Fra  Ugo  had  won 
for  himself  a  reverence  in  the  hearts  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  No  misery  had  been 
too  wretched  for  his  love,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  misery  was  more 
wretched  than  then.  But  also,  as  no 
state,  however  arrogant,  could  awe  him 
into  silence  when  wrong-doing  was  to  be 
rebuked,  so  no  wretchedness  palliated 
crime. 

But  what  it  had  taken  the  monk  ten 
years  to  win,  Marco  the  hermit  gained 
in  as  many  months. 

**  No  change  of  name  for  me,"  he  had 
said :  **  Marco  I  was,  Marco  I  will  be  to 
all  the  world,  lest  those  who  knew  me  of 
old  cr>'  out  upon  me  for  a  coward  seeking 
shelter  under  a  disguise." 

Where  the  ridge  of  the  hill  was  roughest 
he  had  chosen  an  angle  in  the  rocks, 
stretched  two  beams  across  it,  and  thatched 
it  lightly  with  boughs,  leaving  the  front 
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open  towards  the  south.  Against  the  wall 
■of  rock  which  first  met  his  eyes  on  waking 
he  had  hung  his  naked  sword  to  rest  and 
rust.  Here,  with  the  earth  as  bed  and  a 
rolled-up  cloak  as  pillow,  Marco  the 
hermit  passed  such  of  his  nights  as  were 
not  given  up  to  the  nursing  of  some  of  the 
many  miserable  among  the  vine-dressers  of 
the  hills. 

His  days  were  full  enough.  As  has 
been  said,  what  took  Fra  Ugo  ten  years  to 
accomplish,  Marco  did  in  as  many  months. 
He  was  a  man  who  knew  men,  and  had  no 
need  of  time  to  teach  him  their  sins,  their 
follies,  and  their  wretchedness ;  for  all 
these,  in  ten  times  deeper  degree,  sorrows, 
sufferings,  frailties  he  had  learnt  in  a  score 
of  years'of  soldiering,  the  most  perfect  of 
all  schools  in  which  to  study  the  com- 
plexity of  contradictions  which  goes  to 
make  up  man. 

Naturally,  the  transition  from  Marco  the 
soldier  to  Marco  the  lay-friar  had  not 
passed  unmarked.  For  a  week  it  had  been 
the  jest  of  the  circle  he  had  quitted,  the 
target  for  barbed  gibes  such  as  he  himself 
would  have  uttered  a  month  before,  then 
the  bruitings.  of  an  advance  of  the 
Florentines  upon  the  city  drowned  the 
laughter.  In  six  months  Marco  the  soldier 
was  forgotten,  but  in  six  more  Marco  the 
hermit  was  better  remembered  than  had 
ever  been  Marco  the  soldier. 

Two  years  passed,  in  which  his  influence 
grew  daily,  grew  so,  that,  had  it  been  the 
era  of  revolutions  from  below,  he  could 
have  taken  rank  with  Campanella  and 
Bassi,  or  any  of  the  many  patriot  priests 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  freedom  in 
the  last  half-century.  Two  years,  in  which 
the  brothers'  lives  grew  the  one  into  the 
other  with  a  love  that  was  something 
greater  than  that  of  brother  and  brother — 
a  love  that  was  as  much  kinship  of  soul 
and  spirit  as  of  heart  and  blood.  Once 
Cosimo,  for  between  the  two  it  was 
Cosimo  once  more,  and  no  longer  Fra 
Ugo,  touching  the  sword,  seamed  and 
brown  with  rust,  said — 

**  Thy  life  began  when  its  life  ended." 
And  it  was  with  something  like  a  sigh  that 
Marco  had  answered — 

"  But  an  unworthy  life  for  us  both ;  it 


in  its  time,  I  in  mine,  not  but  what  it 
could  strike  a  stout  blow  vet  for  all  its 
rust,  if  only  there  were  need." 

**  Then  ye  are  a  pair,"  Cosimo  replied, 
**  the  heart  sound  for  all  the  roughenings 
of  the  world  "  ;  but  his  face  had  darkened 
at  the  other's  reply,  and  he  added,  "  I  was 
a  fool  to  bid  thee  keep  the  thing.  Break 
it  across,  lest  the  blade  whisper  thee  to  a 
sudden  fury,  as  the  North-men  say  the 
spirit  of  it  doth  at  times." 

Marco  shook  his  head. 

**  That  were  cowardice,  and,  besides, 
the  spirit  is  dead  these  two  years  past." 

"  Then  promise,"  urged  Cosimo,  **  that 
whatsoever  cometh  thou  wilt  never  strike 
blow  with  it  again."  And  Marco  pro- 
mised readily  enough  :  what  had  he  to  do 
with  sword-strokes  't 

It  was  a  week  later  that,  as  Marco 
picked  his  way  down  the  path  built  for 
himself  from  the  upper  ridge  where  lay 
his  hermitage,  he  was  met  by  a  vine- 
dresser of  Casamaldi.  Breathless  from 
the  haste  which  he  had  made,  the  man 
was  almost  inarticulate — 

"  Messire  Marco  " — the  title  clung  to 
him  for  all  his  lay  brotherhood — **  the  Fra, 

Fra  Ugo "  Where  the  tongue  is  dumb, 

the  eyes  and  face  are  tell-tales,  and  a 
message  of  ill  is  no  hard  thing  to  read. 

A  light  that  was  ugly  to  see  shot  into 
Marco's  eyes  as  he  gripped  the  man's 
shoulder  with  a  pressure  which  left  its 
print  for  many  a  day. 

"What  of  the  Fra,  fool  }  Quick,  and 
waste  ho  speech  !  " 

Still  panting  in  his  breathlessness,  the 
man  took  Marco  at  his  word,  and  gasped — 

**  The  Fra — it  is  evil  news — the  Fra — is 
struck— dead." 

Up  swung  Marco's  other  hand  until  he 
held  the  vine-dresser  as  in  a  twin  vice. 

"  Dead  1 "  It  was  the  howl  of  a  wild 
beast  rather  than  the  cry  of  a  man.  "Dead, 
Fra  Ugo  ?  Where  gottest  thou  that  fool's 
lie  }  "  and  all  unconscious  of  his  violence, 
he  still  tighter  clenched  his  grip  on  the 
other's  shoulders,  shaking  him  the  while. 

"  No  fool's  lie.  Messire,  but  the  truth." 

**  How  }  Where  ?  How  knowest  thou 
the  Fra  is  dead  ?  " 

"We  three " 
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"  A'ay,"  critJ  the  moil 
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By  HELEN    C  GORDON. 


B*'fore  the  advent  of  the  Kali«Yuga,*  Krahmat  made  me 
[i>rn],  and  calling  me  to  his  presence,  commanded  me  as 
follows  :  *'  Oh,  daughter,  listen  to  my  words  and  obey  my 
commands.  In  the  Kali>Yuga  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  will 
become  sinful,  and  for  this  reason  you  should  descend  to  the 
Earth  and  yourself  personify  '  Death/  and  destroy  those 
who  osorp  the  property  of  others,  violate  the  chastity  of 
women,  oppressors  who  steal  the  possession  of  God  and 
the  Brahmins,  and  commit  other  sinful  acts." 

Afiter  penading  the  whole  of  the  Universe,  I  [Devi] 
shall  eventually  return  to  my  abode  in  the  Heavens. 

**0  Goddess!  Yon,  who  are  so  powerful,  sa^-e  me!" 
[Prayer  to  De\i.] 

\  Extracts  from  the  Devi  Bkagx'at  Purana^  transtattd 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  Deputy  Plague  Commissioner  of 
HJi.  the  j\itam*s  dominions.) 

IN  the  centre  of  a  vast  undulating  fertile 
plateau  of  Southern  India,  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  elevation,  some  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
stands  a  fortified  town  which  for  the  last 
hundred  and  forty  years  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  military  history  of 
Mysore  State,  and  which  a  century  since 
was  freed  by  British  valour  from  the  yoke 
of  Moslem  bigotry  and  oppression.  To 
Bangalore  City  it  was  that  the  notorious 
Haider  AH  had  been  wont  to  retire  when 
engaged  in  treacherous  schemes  to  usurp 
the  masnad  of. his  Hindoo  master ;  and  the 
fort  and  district  of  the  same  name,  bestowed 
upon  him  originally  for  his  services  to  the 
Raja  of  Mysore  in  repulsing  the  incursions 
of  the  Mahrattas,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  extensive  empire.  "  The  dynasty  which 
he  founded  was  brief  as  it  was  brilliant,*' 
and  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  son 
Tippu  Sultan  at  Seringapatam,  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Wadeyars  regained  the 
sceptre  he  had  stolen.  The  city,  rendered 
famous  by  its  siege  in  1 799,  had  under  its 
Mohammedan  rulers  been  the  recognised 
capital  of  Mysore  State,  and  there  the 

•  The  present  age.        tThe  Creator. 
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British  forces  were  first  stationed.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  unhealthiness  of  Seringa- 
patam, it  was  deemed  advisable  in  181 1 
to  transfer  the  military  headquarters  to 
Bangalore,  which  place  twenty  years  later 
became  the  seat  of  civil  administration 
as  well.  The  principal  departments  of 
Government,  which  were  at  first  located  in 
Tippu's  palace  in  the  Fort,  now  find 
accommodation  in  a  fine  range  of  build- 
ings in  cantonments  overlooking  what 
may  be  called  the  Rotten  Row  of  Banga- 
lore. The  park,  parade-ground,  and  race- 
course, as  well  as  the  bungalows,  of 
English  residents,  are  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  new  and  old  native  quarters. 
Of  these  the  former  stretches  away  to  the 
north-east,  a  typical  Oriental  bazaar,  with 
its  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  lined  by 
low  one  or  two  storeyed  mud  dwellings. 
Here  live  the  many  chattering  vendors  of 
the  inevitable  **  moorghi,"  %  the  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fish  which  fill  the  cook's 
market- basket,  and  supply  the  households 
of  the  Europeans  in  cantonments,  and  the 
families  of  pensioned  soldiers,  who,  with 
their  native  or  Eurasian  wives,  have  settled 
in  the  outlying  suburbs  of  St.  John's  Hill 
and  Cleveland  Town,  formin^,  a  large 
colony  of  what  are  known  in  Anglo-Indian 
parlance  as  "  second-class  people." 

In  a  directly  opposite  direction,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Fort,  lies  Bangalore  City, 
familiarly  styled  the  "  Pettah,"  which  in 
more  troublous  times  was  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  thick-set  hedge.  Within  the 
area  which  it  covers,  of  rather  less  than 
two  and  a  quarter  square  miles,  were 
herded  together  until  the  plague  broke  out 
in  their  midst,  over  60,000  inhabitants,  the 
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majority  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  The 
dwellers  in  the  11,000  or  so  of  insanitar}- 
huts  of  which  this  native  quarter  is  mainly 
composed  are  so  destitute  of  the  most 
ordinary  Western  ideas  of  cleanliness  that 
it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  them  to 
bathe,  wash  their  filthy  rags,  and  draw 
their  drinking  -  water  from  the  same 
stagnant  pool  or  tank.  For  many  years 
the  Pettah  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  prosperous  Eastern  city,  but  within  the 


fertile  soil  wherein  to  germinate,  and  for 
a  time  the  death-rate  in  Pettah  and  can- 
tonment rose  higher,  and  the  battle  with 
the  destroyer  waxed  fiercer  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  the  City  by 
the  Sea.  The  panic-stricken  worship- 
pers of  Devi,  obeying  the  behests  i)f 
their  dread  deity  as  embodied  in  the 
words  of  the  Bhagvat  Purana,  streamt'd 
out  of  the  place  in  thousands,  naturally 
carrying  the  germs  of  infection  with  them 


last  eighteen  months,  in  the  midst  of  both 
densely  populated  native  quarters — putred- 
inous  hives  swarming  with  human  beings — 
has  made  its  appearance  one  of  the  most 
deadly  scourges  Nature  wields  in  her  an);er 
when,  through  ignorance,  depravity,  or 
superstition,  her  unalterable  laws  have 
been  outraged  and  set  at  nought.  Brought 
thither  doubtless  by  the  refugees  from 
Bombay,  which  has  so  justly  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "focus"  from  which  the 
fell  disease  has  been  disseminated,  at 
Bangalore    the     bubonic    plague    found 
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into  the  surroundini?  districts.  Had  not 
the  goddess,  in  accordance  with  her 
promise,  apprised  them  of  their  danger 
by  manifestations  of  her  coming  ?  "  The 
intelligent  and  the  righteous  will  know 
the  sign  of  my  advent  when  they  see  rats 
falling  down,  circling,  struggling,  and 
then  dying.  When  they  sec  these  signs 
they  should  at  the  ver>'  moment  evacuate 
their  houses,  and  with  their  family  camp 
out  in  the  jungle."  Woe  to  those  who 
heeded  not  the  warning,  who,  rather  than 
leave     their     homes,    disregarded     these 
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injunctions  of  their  mythologj',  as  well  as 
the  stringent  regulations  of  the  British 
authorities,  who  forbid  residence  in  or 
return  to  an  infected  hut! 

The  Plague  Commissioners  in  Banga- 
lore, as  elsewhere;  were  heavily  handi- 
capped in  their  struggle  with  the  Black 
Death  by  grossest  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  those  they  were  endeavouring  to  rescue 
from  its  grip  ;  by  the  spirit  of  conserva- 
tism which  is  so  deepi}'  roo.ted  in  every 
native,  be  he  Mussulman  or  Hindoo,  touch- 
ing CKstoms  sacred  to  him  by  their  anti- 
quity, and  by  the  sullen  resentment  met 
with  at  every  turn  at  any  attempted  intrusion 
upon  domestic  privacy.  The  Mohammedans 
are  especially  troublesome  in  resisting  rules 
which  interfere  with  their  personal  liberty, 
and  which  they  evade  as  much  as  possible. 


it  the  fatal  letter  "  F,"  with  the  date  when 
the  Destroyer  crossed  the  threshold.  It 
was  found  necessary  in  certain  instances 
to  raze  dwellings  to  the  ground,  notably 
in  one  locality,  where  "forty-two  houses 
were  crowded  into  a  space  not  more  than 
forty  yards  square,"*  and  where  eleven 
cases  of  plague  were  discovered  in  one 
day.  To  remove  the  roofs  only  and 
leave  the  walls  standing  would  offer  too 
many  facilities  for  the  concealment  of 
corpses.  This  was  frequently  attempted, 
and  often  with  better  success  than  a 
dhobie  t  attained  who  was  seen  driving  his 
donkey  along  the  road  at  as  smart  a  pace 
as  the  poor  beast  could  manage.  It  was 
laden  with  the  usual  two  bundles,  pre- 
sumably of  clothes,  but  one  was  so  sus- 
piciously heavy  that  the  raan  was  stopped. 


THE  EMTKANCE  I 


E  SBGEEGATION  CAMP  i: 


Many  a  poor  creature  seized  with  the 
dread  symptoms  has  been  driven  forth 
to  die  by  the  wayside,  that  the  authorities 
might  not  make  a  raid  upon  the  infected 
hut,  seal  and  lock  the  door,  chalking  upon 


On  examination  it  was  discovered  thai  one 
bag  contained  the  dead  body  of  his  wife, 
which  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  secretly  as- 
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best    he  could,  and  thereby  escape  the 

troubles  of  segregation  and  disinfection. 

It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  plague 

corpses  along  the  streets.    In  one  place. 


fresh    gangs  were  imported  from  other 

places.     Though    the    contractors  were 

paid  three  rupees  for  each  burial,  many 

a  shallow  grave    contains  two  or  more 


INTCBIOK  OF  SEGKEGATION  CAHP. 


perchance  the  body  of  a  municipal  sweepier 
struck  down  suddenly  while  at  work ;  in 
another,  a  mother  seemingly  asleep  to  the 
two  tiny  children  who  played  happily  beside 
her,  but  whose  dreamless  rest  knew  no 
waking.  Many  a  rigid  form  was  abandoned 
midway  between  the  plague  camp  and 
the  burial-ground  by  the  coolies  hired  at 
a  rapee  a  head  to  convey  thither  those 
who  had  succumbed  to  the  disease.  The 
money  invested  en  route  in  arrak  was  found 
to  immunise  from  infection,  but  too  large 
a  draught  of  the  potent  liquor  was  followed 
by  forget  fulness,  and  the  bodies  lay  for 
hours  by  the  roadside.  Daily  the  dead- 
cart  wended  its  way  through  alley  and  court 
gathering  its  terrible  load,  and  at  the  comer 
of  Commercial  Street,  in  the  cantonment, 
the  victims  were  sometimes  piled  up  in  a 
heap  to  await  its  arrival.  The  grave- 
diggers  went  on  strike  for  a  time,  and 


bodies,  and  is  closely  packed  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  its  surface,  \\'hen  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height  and  the 
number  of  deaths  increased  to  over- 
whelming proportions,  huge  pits  were  dug, 
into  which  the  human  freight  carried  to 
them  in  the  dead  -  carts  was  emptied 
wholesale  and  pell-mell.  To  check  the 
frightful  mortality,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  further  dissemination 
of  the  disease,  the  Commissioners  in 
Bangalore  adopted  the  usual  methods 
employed  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  of 
disinfecting  and  inoculating  the  people, 
and  of  segregating  them  in  plague  camps. 
The  largest  and  principal  of  these  was 
erected  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  is  well  situated  on  a  wide  tract 
of  open  ground.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  seven  hundred  patients,  at  an  average 
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priest  of  God,  Marco  da  Murate,  that  hell 
gapes  for  thee,  its  smell  is  on  thy  gar- 
ments. What  ?  Was  the  measure  of 
iniquity  not  yet  full  with  rapine,  lust,  and 
slaughter  that  thou  must  needs  add 
sacrilege  to  murder,  and  seek  to  steep 
God's  own  altar  in  the  blood  of  God*s 
own  image  ? 

**  In  bygone  years  the  brother  bore  with 
the  brother's  spoliation  of  his  house  and 
the  trampling  on  its  honour ;  aye,  the  very 
uprooting  of  a  father's  name  and  the 
planting  in  of  a  stranger.  That  was 
brother  to  brother,  Cosimo  to  Marco ;  but 
now  the  brother  is  dead,  and  it  is  the 
Church  that  speaketh.  Another  inch,  and 
I  pray  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul  that 
God  strike  thee.  Ave,  and  He  will 
strike  thee,  for  the.  measure  of  iniquity  is 
full  to  running  over,  and  hell  is  but  a 
hand's-breadth  from  thee. 

**  Begone,  Marco  da  Murate,  and  give 
thyself  to  repentance,  if,  indeed,  there  is 
yet  time,  for  God  groweth  impatient ! " 
Leaving  the  curtain  still  drawn  back,  he 
turned,  and  in  the  dim  light  Marco  saw 
him  bend  above  Nicolo  Perenghi  as  he 
knelt  prostrate  on  the  altar  steps. 

With  a  rage  in  his  heart  npne  the  less 
bitter  for  its  impotence  and  repression, 
Marco  returned  to  the  wine-house,  and 
calling  for  his  horse,  paid  his  reckoning 
with  scant  thanks,  mounted,  and  rode 
slowly  down  the  path  to  the  valley.  The 
excitement  was  spent,  and  in  its  place  was 
a  sullen  resentment.  Brotherhood,  the 
other  had  said.  Brotherhood,  for- 
sooth !  If  there  had  been  obligations  of 
brotherhood,  truly  they  were  wiped  out 
now.  and  his  debt  to  Cosimo  was  acquitted 
in  full ! 

**  Cosimo  ?  H'm,  Cosimo  }  Xot 
Cosimo,"  he  said,  **  but  (jod's  priest — 
God's  priest — (jod's  curse — a  plague  upon 
the  man's  sharp  tongue.  Had  he  held 
to  his  saints,  it  had  been  a  lighter  matter  " ; 
Marco  had  cared  little  for  the  saints  for 
hard  upon  a  score  of  years,  but  this  was 
another  thing. 

Plague  take  the  horse,  with  its  jerky 
stride  down  the  hill !  It  seemed  to  pound 
in  the  words  with  its  hoof-beats  on  the 
rocky  path  :  (iod's  priest — Ciod's  curse — 


priest  and  curse — priest  and  curse.  Was 
it  the  wine  or  the  sun  that  had  set  his 
brain  a-smouldering,  for  truly  there  was  a 
strange  fire  in  it.  Not  the  leaping  fire  of 
the  struggle  in  the  glade,  but  a  withering, 
smothering  heat,  so  that  his  brain  lay  in 
his  skull  like  hot  brass.  Or  had  Cosimo's 
curse  struck  home  already?  Hell  but  a 
hand's  breadth  off,  he  had  said,  God's 
priest — God's  curse  —  God  —  God — God. 
Not  the  saints :  they  were  but  little  and 
could  be  placated  :  but  Go4,  God  Himself. 
This  thing  came  newly  home  to  Marco. 

It  was  a  dazed  and  broken  man  who  an 
hour  later  rode  into  the  little  cour|;yard  of 
the  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  rolled 
out  of  his  saddle  more  like  some  drunken 
lout  than  a  spurred  knight. 

When  Marco  came  to  himself  a  week 
later  he  was  but  a  wreck  in  strength, 
though  the  weight  had  gone  from  his  head 
and  the  heat  from  his  brain,  and  there  was 
no  longer  fever  in  his  blood.  For  another 
week  he  lay  slowly  regaining  his  lost 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  piecing  together 
the  past  and  out  of  it  building  much  that 
was  ugly  to  think  upon.  Then  he  took  a 
resolve  and  bade  the  woman  of  the  inn 
send  for  Cosimo  da  Murate. 

Cosimo  da  Murate  ?  She  shook  her 
head,  there  was  no  da  Murate  m  valley  or 
hill  that  she  knew  of,  nor  had  been  these 
seven  years. 

**  Cosimo  da  Murate,"  persisted  Marco, 
**  he  who  is  priest  of  the  little  chapel  below 
the  Certosa." 

**  Ah!  Fra  Ugo  :  a  spare,  straight  man 
with  eyes  that  saw  your  soul,  and  thin 
lips  that  spoke  so  much  of  kindness  to 
the  poor  ?     Fra  Ugo,  Messire  ?  " 

**  Aye,"  said  Marco  grimly  ;  "  the  eyes 
are  right  enough  and  you  see  your  own 
soul  in  them.  Send  for  Fra  Ugo,  and 
(}od  grant  the  rest  be  true  likewise." 

As  his  strength  had  grown  and  the 
pulse  of  the  blood  beat  fuller,  there  had 
been  a  return  of  the  horror  which  had 
beset  him  on  the  hill-side,  but  born  this 
time  not  of  fever  but  of  memory.  With 
every  hour  the  conviction  was  confirmed, 
needs  must  that  he  see  Cosimo.  Surely 
the  power  which  had  cursed  could  also 
bless,  and  the  priest    of  Ciod    the   Judgi* 
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was  priest  of  God  the  Father  also.  There- 
fore, needs  must  that  he  see  Cosimo. 

When  Fra  Ugo  came  in  haste,  know- 
ing nothing  but  that  a  sick  knight  sought 
his  comfort,  and  saw  Marco  stretched 
upon  the  bed,  white,  and  still  gaunt  with 
sickness,  his  first  impulse  was  to  turn 
away  in  wrath.  There  had  been  some 
fresh  outrage,  he  thought,  some  new 
loosing  of  lawless  passion  bringing  its 
own  well-deserved  vengeance  in  its  train. 
But  the  monk's  instinct  of  charity  con- 
quered the  man's  anger,  and  he  paused. 

From  the  bed  Marco  thrust  out  a 
shrlinken,  beckoning  hand. 

"  Fra  Ugo,"  he  said,  and  stopped ;  the 
words  or  the  thought  which  underlay 
them  choking  him. 

Two  words  only,  but  enough  to  make 
the  priest's  heart  leap  and  to  bring  a 
dimness  to  his  eyes.  It  was  the  priest, 
then,  that  was  wanted,  and  not  the  brother. 

He  caught  firm  hold  of  the  shaking  hand, 
and  as  he  held  it  fast  the  uncertain  voice 
came  again. 

"  Fra  Ugo,  take  me,  and  make  me  what- 
soever thou  and  thy  God  will." 

With  a  cry  that  was  a  groan,  it  so  rent 
him  in  the  outburst,  the  monk  flung  him- 
self  on  his  knees  by  the  bed.  "  Thou  hast 
come  to  me,  Marco,  my  brother — thou 
hast  come  to  me  by  a  way  that  I  dreamed 
not  of,  and  at  a  time  when  I  despaired. 
Sorrow  for  a  night — aye,  long  was  the 
night  1 — but  joy  in  the  morning."  And  he 
broke  into  a  passion  of  tears  such  as  he 
had  not  wept  over  the  body  of  his  father. 

That  night  the  two  were  brothers  as  they 
had  not  been  since  childhood. 

**  Thou  wert  ever  the  stronger  soul," 
said  Marco.  **  Remember  how  I  said  there 
was  more  man  in  the  monk  than  in  the 
soldier.  And  now  thou  wilt  make  me  one 
of  you,  that  these  scorching  fires  may  die 
out.  Oh,  the  terror  of  them,  Cosimo ! — 
the  terror  of  them  ! " 

But  Fra  Ugo  shook  his  head. 

'•  Thou  art  sick,"  he  said  ,  "  sick  in  mind 
as  in  body.  Wait  till  both  be  strong  and 
thou  hast  tried  thyself,  lest  worse  befall  us 
both.  The  quenching  of  fires  comes  from 
without,  and  not  from  the  putting  on  of 
a  frock." 


So  for  a  week  they  waited,  Marco  grow- 
ing in  power  every  hour.  Then  came  a 
dav  when  he  said — 

**  Bid  them  bring  my  horse  that  I  may 
ride  for  the  last  time  up  to  the  Certosa. 
A  second  time,  I  sav,  make  me  one  of 
you,  Cosimo,  that  I  may  have  peace." 

But  again  the  priest  shook  his  head. 

**  God  seeks  not  terror,  but  repentance,"^ 
he  said.  "  Love  bom  of  fear  hath  a  short 
life  and  brings  no  willing  service  with  it 
Wait  till  thou  art  sure." 

*•  Man,  man  !  "  cried  ]Marco,  "  what 
knowest  thou  of  the  lures  of  the  devil? 
Bid  me  not  wait.  Or,  see  now,  give  me 
but  a  cave  on  the  hill-top  and  bid  me  wait 
there  as  a  lay  brother  that  there  may  be  a 
hope  before  me.  Dost  thou  fear  my  stead- 
fastness ?  See,  I  will  break  my  sword,  and 
if  thou  knowest  aught  of  man  thou  wilt 
know  that  he  who  breaks  a  sword  as  loved 
as  I  have  loved  mine  will  never  look 
back." 

The  wistfulness  of  a  keen  heart-hunger 
was  in  the  priest's  eyes  as  he  answered — 

**  Thou  hast  conquered,  only  break  not 
the  sword,  but  keep  it  and  hang  it  in  thy 
cell.  If  there  comes  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing back,  it  will  remind  thee  of  what  thou 
hast  been." 

Through  ten  years'  watchful  love  and 
unflinching  faithfulness,  Fra  Ugo  had  won 
for  himself  a  reverence  in  the  hearts  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  No  misery  had  been 
too  wretched  for  his  love,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  misery  was  more 
wretched  than  then.  But  also,  as  no 
state,  however  arrogant,  could  awe  him 
into  silence  when  wrong-doing  was  to  be 
rebuked,  so  no  wretchedness  palliated 
crime. 

But  what  it  had  taken  the  monk  tea 
years  to  win,  Marco  the  hermit  gained 
in  as  many  months. 

**  No  change  of  name  for  me,"  he  had 
said :  **  Marco  I  was,  Marco  I  will  be  ta 
all  the  world,  lest  those  who  knew  me  of 
old  cx\  out  upon  me  for  a  coward  seeking 
shelter  under  a  disguise." 

Where  the  ridge  of  the  hill  was  roughest 
he  had  chosen  an  angle  in  the  rocks, 
stretched  two  beams  across  it,  and  thatched 
It  lightly  with  boughs,  leaving  the  front 
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open  towards  the  south.  Against  the  wall 
of  rock  which  first  met  his  eyes  on  waking 
he  had  hung  his  naked  sword  to  rest  and 
rust.  Here,  with  the  earth  as  bed  and  a 
rolled-up  cloak  as  pillow,  Marco  the 
hennit  passed  such  of  his  nights  as  were 
not  given  up  to  the  nursing  of  some  of  the 
many  miserable  among  the  vine-dressers  of 
the  hills. 

His  days  were  full  enough.  As  has 
been  said,  what  took  Fra  Ugo  ten  years  to 
accomplish,  Marco  did  in  as  many  months. 
He  was  a  man  who  knew  men,  and  had  no 
need  of  time  to  teach  him  their  sins,  their 
follies,  and  their  wretchedness ;  for  all 
these,  in  ten  times  deeper  degree,  sorrows, 
sufferings,  frailties  he  had  learnt  in  a  score 
of  years 'of  soldiering,  the  most  perfect  of 
all  schools  in  which  to  study  the  com- 
plexity of  contradictions  which  goes  to 
make  up  man. 

Naturally,  the  transition  from  Marco  the 
soldier  to  Marco  the  lay-friar  had  not 
passed  unmarked.  For  a  week  it  had  been 
the  jest  of  the  circle  he  had  quitted,  the 
target  for  barbed  gibes  such  as  he  himself 
would  have  uttered  a  month  before,  then 
the  bruitings.  of  an  advance  of  the 
Florentines  upon  the  city  drowned  the 
laughter.  In  six  months  Marco  the  soldier 
was  forgotten,  but  in  six  more  Marco  the 
hermit  was  better  remembered  than  had 
ever  been  Marco  the  soldier. 

Two  years  passed,  in  which  his  influence 
grew  daily,  grew  so,  that,  had  it  been  the 
era  of  revolutions  from  below,  he  could 
have  taken  rank  wuth  Campanella  and 
Bassi,  or  any  of  the  many  patriot  priests 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  freedom  in 
the  last  half-century.  Two  years,  in  which 
the  brothers'  lives  grew  the  one  into  the 
other  with  a  love  that  was  something 
greater  than  that  of  brother  and  brother — 
a  love  that  was  as  much  kinship  of  soul 
and  spirit  as  of  heart  and  blood.  Once 
Cosimo,  for  between  the  two  it  was 
Cosimo  once  more,  and  no  longer  Fra 
Ugo,  touching  the  sword,  seamed  and 
brown  with  rust,  said — 

**  Thy  life  began  when  its  life  ended." 
And  it  was  with  something  like  a  sigh  that 
Marco  had  answered — 

"  But  an  unworthy  life  for  us  both ;  it 


in   its  time,  I  in  mine,  not  but  what  it 
could  strike  a  stout  blow  vet  for  all  its 
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rust,  if  only  there  were  need." 

**  Then  ye  are  a  pair,"  Cosimo  replied, 
**  the  heart  sound  for  all  the  roughenings 
of  the  world  "  ;  but  his  face  had  darkened 
at  the  other's  reply,  and  he  added,  "  I  was 
a  fool  to  bid  thee  keep  the  thing.  Break 
it  across,  lest  the  blade  whisper  thee  to  a 
sudden  fury,  as  the  North-men  say  the 
spirit  of  it  doth  at  times." 

Marco  shook  his  head. 

**  That  were  cowardice,  and,  besides, 
the  spirit  is  dead  these  two  years  past." 

"  Then  promise,"  urged  Cosimo,  "that 
whatsoever  cometh  thou  wilt  never  strike 
blow  with  it  again."  And  Marco  pro- 
mised readily  enough  :  what  had  he  to  do 
with  sword -strokes  ? 

It  was  a  week  later  that,  as  Marco 
picked  his  way  down  the  path  built  for 
himself  from  the  upper  ridge  where  lay 
his  hermitage,  he  was  met  by  a  vine- 
dresser of  Casamaldi.  Breathless  from 
the  haste  which  he  had  made,  the  man 
was  almost  inarticulate — 

**  Messire  Marco  " — the  title  clung  to 
him  for  all  his  lay  brotherhood — "  the  Fra, 

Fra  Ugo "  Where  the  tongue  is  dumb, 

the  eyes  and   face    are  tell-tales,   and  a 
message  of  ill  is  no  hard  thing  to  read. 

A  light  that  was  ugly  to  see  shot  into 
Marco's  eyes  as  he  gripped  the  man's 
shoulder  with  a  pressure  which  left  its 
print  for  many  a  day. 

*•  What  of  the  Fra,  fool  ?  Quick,  and 
waste  ho  speech  !  " 

Still  panting  in  his  breathlessness,  the 
man  took  Marco  at  his  word,  and  gasped — 

**  The  Fra — it  is  evil  news — the  Fra — is 
struck — dead." 

Up  swung  Marco's  other  hand  until  he 
held  the  vine-dresser  as  in  a  twin  vice. 

"  Dead  I  "  It  was  the  howl  of  a  wild 
beast  rather  than  the  cry  of  a  man.  "  Dead, 
Fra  Ugo  ?  Where  gottest  thou  that  fool's 
lie  ?  "  and  all  unconscious  of  his  violence, 
he  still  tighter  clenched  his  grip  on  the 
other's  shoulders,  shaking  him  the  while. 

•*  No  fool's  lie,  Messire,  but  the  truth." 

**  How  ?  Where  ?  How  knowest  thou 
the  Fra  is  dead  ?  " 

"We  three " 
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**  What  three,  man  ?  " 

**  A  stranger  and  I  and  the  Fra,  there  by 
Saint  Dominic's.  These  two  on  the  steps, 
I  below.  The  stranger  thrust  the  Fra 
from  him  by  the  shoulder ;  why  I  know  not, 
there  had  been  words  perchance.  The 
Fra  spun  round  and  fell,  and  the  Fra  is 
dead." 

**  Dead  ?     How  knowest  thou  ?  " 

"The  Fra  slipped,  and  the  steps — his 
skull.  Best  ask  no  more,  Messire,  thou 
hast  seen  an  axe-stroke  in  battle.  Then 
the  stranger " 

"  Aye,  what  of  him  ?  " 

**  Nicolo  Perenghi,  as  the  Fra  called 
him " 

"  Nicolo  Perenghi  ?  "  The  howl  rose 
to  a  true  beast's  cry  now,  sharp,  shrill,  and 
savage.  **  Nicolo  Perenghi  again  ?  Art 
sure,  man  ?     Sure  ?  " 

"  You  are  killing  me,  Messire ;  what 
have  I  done  ?  It  was  so  the  Fra  called 
him.     I  know  no  more." 

With  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  rather  than 
a  conscious  violence  Marco  tumbled  the 
man  in  a  heap  by  the  pathway,  then  turned 
and  ran  at  his  full  speed  back  to  his 
hermitage,  tore  the  rusted  sword  from  its 
hanging-place,  and  was  disappearing  in 
the  timber  fringing  the  upper  slopes 
before  the  fallen  man  could  stagger  to 
his  feet. 

His  brain  was  already  on  fire  with  the 
same  helFs  lust  for  man's  blood  which  had 
possessed  him  the  day  he  crossed  swords 
with  Perenghi.  The  almost  forgotten 
vows  sworn  at  Casamaldi  and  renewed  in 
Simeoni's  banking  -  room  were  sounding 
in  his  ears,  hounding  him  to  a  hotter  fury. 
Woe  to  the  slayer  of  his  father,  woe  to 
him  who  touched  Cosimo  !  And  now  the 
two  woes  were  linked  in  one,  centred  on 
the  one  head.  Death  to  Nicolo  Perenghi  1 
Death  !  And  in  his  flight  he  kissed  the 
rusted  hilt  of  the  sword  with  a  fresh 
dedication. 

That  Cosimo  was  dead  was  now  second 
in  his  thoughts,  that  Perenghi  lived  came 
first.  Down  the  hill  he  sped,  his  robe 
looped  to  his  knees  and  caught  up  in 
his  left  hand  while  the  right  held  the 
sword  aloft.     Down  the  hill,  down,  down, 


the  heat  of  the  thirst  for  blood  glowing^ 
more  furiously  with  every  panting  breath, 
round  his  head  in  his  mad  rage,  he  swept 
the  sword  till  it  whistled  in  its  circuits. 
The  spirit  was  awake  and  called  him  to 
slaughter.  Then,  chill  upon  the  heat  of 
his  passion  came  the  memorj'  of  the 
promise  made  to  the  dead. 

The  pledged  word  of  a  Murate !  And 
for  an  instant  he  stopped  in  his  course, 
choking  with  the  conflict  and  revulsion 
of  thought.  The  word  of  a  Murate  ? 
Bah  1  Was  not  his  oath,  too,  his  word  ? 
Aye,  and  twice  pledged.  Word  against 
word,  oath  against  promise.  The  oath 
was  the  greater.     And  again  en  he  sped. 

There,  at  last,  was  the  chancel  end  of 
St.  Dominic's  grey  chapel  through  the 
tree-stems.  What  lay  beyond  ?  A  double 
vengeance  —  God's  justice  and  man's 
revenge — and  he  drew  a  deeper  breath  for 
all  his  haste.  Round  by  the  northern  side 
he  skirted,  and  on  into  the  space  fronting 
the  west  side  of  the  chapel.  On,  with  the 
sword  heaved  up  and  ready  to  strike. 
Below  the  steps  lay  Cosimo,  outstretched 
as  if  in  sleep,  and  by  his  head,  bowed  in 
prayer,  was  Nicolo  Perenghi. 

At  the  sound  of  the  hurrying  feet  he 
raised  his  head. 

**  At  last,"  he  said ;  **  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  thee." 

Panting  from  his  haste,  Marco  stood 
above  him  with  the  sword  still  poised  and 
looked  from  the  sorrowful  face  of  the 
living  to  the  not  more  placid  face  of  the 
dead. 

Perenghi's  cap  had  been  flung  aside  as 
he  bent  in  prayer. 

**  God  above  knows  this  was  not  meant,'* 
he  said ;  "  but  strike  and  let  blood  wipe 
out  blood." 

From  the  dead  Marco  looked  back  to 
the  living,  then  to  the  rusted  sword 
heaved  up  above  his  head.  For  an  instant 
the  blade  wavered  in  the  air,  then  with  all 
his  power  he  flung  it  upon  the  steps, 
splintering  it. 

**  He  would  have  it  so,"  he  said,  and 
when  Michele  the  vine-dresser  stole 
trembling  round  the  church,  there  v.ere 
two  who  knelt  praying  by  Fra  Ugo. 
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By  HELEN    C  GORDON. 


■  t 


TV  fi«r  thr  adi^nt  f.»f  thr  Kali-Yu^.*  Krabma'*  made  me 
.  I  km%  and  ca!lxp|p  ne  to  his  prr«eiice,  conaandt^d  me  as 
}  Wawn :  "Oh.  daaf:litrr.  listen  to  my  vords  and  obey  my 
ft^n ■■«!».  In  the  KaU-Yoca  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  will 
Ix^oae  sinfiil,  and  for  this  reason  you  should  descend  to  the 
Earth  and  yourself  personify  *  Death,*  and  destroy  those 
mho  Bsvrp  the  fuyeitji  of  ochers,  riolafie  the  chastity  of 
w  I  ■Bill,  Oppressors  vho  steal  the  possession  of  God  and 
the  Bnhmitts,  and  coomit  other  sinful  acts.** 


After  per^-adinf  the  whole  of  the  Unrrerse,  I  [Devi] 
^all  rreatually  crtnm  to  my  abode  in  the  Heavens. 

"O  Goddess!     You,  who  are  so  povmfnl.  saw  me!*' 
[I'layertoDeri.] 

Ertracts  from  ike  Devi  Bkagvat  Pmrama^  immslated 
hy  Mr.  A,  H,  Stroent^  Depmty  Plague  Commisstoner  cf 
HJi.  the  yixa.m*»  dcmimicnx. ) 


IN  the  centre  of  a  vast  undulating  fertile 
plateau  of  Southern  India,  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  elevation,  some  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
stands  a  fortified  town  which  for  the  last 
hundred  and  forty  jears  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  military  history  of 
-Afysore  State,  and  which  a  century  since 
was  freed  bv  British  valour  from  the  voke 
of  Moslem  bigotry  and  oppression.  To 
Hangalore  City  it  was  that  the  notorious 
Haider  AH  had  been  wont  to  retire  when 
engaged  in  treacherous  schemes  to  usurp 
the  masnad  of  his  Hindoo  master ;  and  the 
fort  and  district  of  the  same  name,  bestowed 
upon  him  originally  for  his  services  to  the 
Raja  of  Mysore  in  repulsing  the  incursions 
of  the  Mahrattas,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  extensive  empire.  "The  dynasty  which 
he  founded  was  brief  as  it  was  brilliant,*' 
and  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  son 
Tippu  Sultan  at  Seringapatam,  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Wade\-ars  regained  the 
sceptre  he  had  stolen.  The  city,  rendered 
Camous  by  its  siege  in  1799,  had  under  its 
Mohammedan  rulers  been  the  recognised 
capital   of  .Mysore  State,   and  there  the 
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British  forces  were  first  stationed.  Owinsr. 
however,  to  the  unhealthiness  of  Seringa- 
patam, it  was  deemed  advisable  in  1811 
to  transfer  the  military  headquarters  to 
Bangalore,  which  place  twenty  years  later 
became  the  seat  of  civil  administration 
as  well.  The  principal  departments  of 
Government,  which  were  at  first  located  in 
Tippu's  palace  in  the  Fort,  now  find 
accommodation  in  a  fine  range  of  build- 
ings in  cantonments  overlooking  what 
may  be  called  the  Rotten  Row  of  Banga- 
lore. The  park,  parade-ground,  and  race- 
course, as  well  as  the  bungalows  of 
English  residents,  are  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  new  and  old  native  quarters. 
Of  these  the  former  stretches  away  to  the 
north-east,  a  t^-pical  Oriental  bazaar,  with 
its  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  lined  by 
low  one  or  two  storeyed  mud  dwellings. 
Here  live  the  many  chattering  vendors  of 
the  inevitable  "  moorghi,"  %  the  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fish  which  fill  the  cook's 
market-basket,  and  supply  the  households 
of  the  Europeans  in  cantonments,  and  the 
families  of  pensioned  soldiers,  who,  with 
their  native  or  Eurasian  wives,  have  settled 
in  the  outlying  suburbs  of  St.  John's  Hill 
and  Cleveland  Town,  formin^  a  large 
colony  of  what  are  known  in  Anglo-Indian 
parlance  as  **  second-class  people." 

In  a  directly  opposite  direction,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Fort,  lies  Bangalore  City, 
familiarly  styled  the  "  Pettah,"  which  in 
more  troublous  times  was  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  thick-set  hedge.  Within  the 
area  which  it  covers,  of  rather  less  than 
two  and  a  quarter  square  miles,  were 
herded  together  until  the  plague  broke  out 
in  their  midst,  over  60,000  inhabitants,  the 


:  Fowl. 
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majority  of  whom  were    Hindoos.      The 

dwelJers  in  the  ii.oooor  so  of  insanitary 
huts  of  which  this  native  quarter  is  mainly 
composed  are  so  destitute  of  the  most 
ordinary  Western  ideas  of  cleanliness  that 
it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  them  to 
bathe,  wash  their  filthy  rags,  and  draw 
their  drinking  -  water  from  the  same 
stagnant  pool  or  tank.  For  many  years 
the  Pettah  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  prosperous  Eastern  city,  but  within  the 


fertile  soil  wherein  to  germinate,  and  for 
a  time  the  death-rate  in  Pettah  and  can- 
tonment rose  higher,  and  the  battle  with 
the  destroyer  waxed  fiercer  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  the  City  by 
the  Sea.  The  panic-stricken  worship- 
pers of  Devi,  obeying  the  behests  of 
their  dread  deity  as  embodied  in  the 
words  of  the  Bhagvat  Purana,  streamed 
out  of  the  place  in  thousands,  naturally 
carrying  the  germs  of  infection  with  them 


last  eighteen  months,  in  the  midst  of  both 
densely  populated  native  quarters — putred- 
inoua  hives  swarming  with  human  beings — 
has  made  its  appearance  one  of  the  most 
deadly  scourges  Nature  wields  in  her  anger 
when,  through  ignorance,  depravity,  or 
superstition,  her  unalterable  laws  have 
been  outraged  and  set  at  nought.  Brought 
thither  doubtless  by  the  refugees  from 
Bombay,  which  has  so  justly  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "focus"  from  which  the 
fell  disease  has  been  disseminated,  at 
Bangalore    the     bubonic    plague    found 


into  the  surrounding  districts.  Had  not 
the  goddess,  in  accordance  with  her 
promise,  apprised  them  of  their  danger 
by  manifestations  of  her  coming  ?  "  The 
intelligent  and  the  righteous  will  know 
the  sign  of  my  advent  when  they  see  rats 
falling  down,  circling,  struggling,  and 
then  dying.  When  they  see  these  signs 
they  should  at  the  very  moment  evacuate 
their  houses,  and  with  their  family  camp 
out  in  the  jungle."  Woe  to  those  who 
heeded  not  the  warning,  who,  rather  than 
leave     their     homes,    disregarded     these 
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best    he  could,  and  thereby  escape  the 

troubles  of  segregation  and  disinfection. 

It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  plague 

corpses  along  the  streets.     In  one  place. 


fresh  gangs  were  imported  from  other 
places.  Though  the  contractors  were 
paid  three  rupees  for  each  burial,  many 
3  shallow  grave    contains  two  or  more 


perchance  the  body  of  a  municipal  sweeper 
struck  down  suddenly  while  at  work ;  in 
another,  a  mother  seemingly  asleep  to  the 
two  tiny  children  who  played  happily  beside 
her,  but  whose  dreamless  rest  knew  no 
waking.  IMany  a  rigid  form  was  abandoned 
midiray  between  the  plague  camp  and 
the  burial-ground  by  the  coolies  hired  at 
a  rupee  a  head  to  convey  thither  those 
who  had  succumbed  to  the  disease.  The 
money  invested  en  route  in  arrak  was  found 
to  immunise  from  infection,  but  too  large 
a  draught  of  the  potent  liquor  was  followed 
by  forget  fulness,  and  the  bodies  lay  for 
hours  by  the  roadside.  Daily  the  dead- 
cart  wended  its  way  through  alley  and  court 
gathering  its  terrible  load,  and  at  the  comer 
of  Commercial  Street,  in  the  cantonment, 
the  victims  were  sometimes  piled  up  in  a 
heap  to  await  its  arrival.  The  grave- 
diggers   went   on    strike  for  a  time,  and 


bodies,  and  is  closely  packed  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  its  surface.  When  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height  and  the 
number  of  deaths  increased  to  over- 
whelming proportions,  huge  pits  were  dug, 
into  which  the  human  freight  carried  to 
them  in  the  dead -carts  was  emptied 
wholesale  and  pell-mell.  To  check  the 
frightful  mortality,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  further  dissemination 
of  the  disease,  the  Commissioners  in 
Bangalore  adopted  the  usual  methods 
employed  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  of 
disinfecting  and  inoculating  the  people, 
and  of  segregating  them  in  plague  camps. 
The  largest  and  principal  of  these  was 
erected  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  is  well  situated  on  a  wide  tract 
of  open  ground.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  seven  hundred  patients,  at  an  average 
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injunctions  of  their  mythology,  as  well  as 
the  stringent  regulations  of  the  British 
authorities,  who  forbid  residence  in  or 
return  to  an  infected  hut! 

The  Plague  Commissioners  in  Banga- 
lore, as  elsewhere;  were  heavily  handi- 
capped in  their  struggle  with  the  Black 
Death  by  grossest  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  those  they  were  endeavouring  to  rescue 
from  its  grip ;  by  the  spirit  of  conserva- 
tism which  is  so  deeply  roo,ted  in  every 
native,  be  he  Mussulman  or  Hindoo,  touch- 
ing customs  sacred  to  him  by  their  anti- 
quity, and  by  the  sullen  resentment  met 
with  at  every  turn  at  any  attempted  intrusion 
upon  domestic  privacy.  The  Mohammedans 
are  especially  troublesome  in  resisting  rules 
which  interfere  with  their  personal  liberty, 
and  which  they  evade  as  much  as  possible. 


it  the  fatal  letter  "  P,"  with  the  date  when 
the  Destroyer  crossed  the  threshold.  It 
was  found  necessary  in  certain  instances 
to  raze  dwellings  to  the  ground,  notably 
in  one  locahty,  where  "forty-two  houses 
were  crowded  into  a  space  not  more  than 
forty  yards  square,"*  and  where  eleven 
cases  of  plague  were  discovered  in  one 
day.  To  remove  the  roofs  only  and 
leave  the  walls  standing  would  offer  too 
many  facilities  for  the  concealment  of 
corpses.  This  was  frequently  attempted, 
and  often  with  better  success  than  a 
dhobie  t  attained  who  was  seen  driving  his 
donkey  along  the  road  at  as  smart  a  pace 
as  the  poor  beast  could  manage.  It  was 
laden  with  the  usual  two  bundles,  pre- 
sumably of  clothes,  but  one  was  so  sus- 
piciously heavy  that  the  man  was  stopped. 


TO  THE  SEGRECATION  C 


1  MAGAHni  aoAD. 


Many  a  poor  creature  seized  with  the 
dread  symptoms  has  been  driven  forth 
to  die  by  the  wayside,  that  the  authorities 
might  not  make  a  raid  upon  the  infected 
hut,  seal  and  lock  the  door,  chalking  upon 


On  examination  it  was  discovered  that  one 
bag  contained  the  dead  body  of  his  wife, 
which  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  secretly  as 
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best    he  could,  and  thereby  escape  the  fresh    gangs  were  imported  from    other 

troubles  of  segregation  and  disinfection.  places.     Though    the    contractors    were 

It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  plague  paid  three  rupees  for  each  burial,  many 

corpses  along  the  streets.     In  one  place,  a  shallow  grave    contains  two  or  more 
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perchance  the  body  of  a  municipal  sweeper 
struck  down  suddenly  while  at  work ;  in 
another,  a  mother  seemingly  asleep  to  the 
two  tiny  children  who  played  happily  beside 
her,  but  whose  dreamless  rest  knew  no 
waking.  Many  a  rigid  form  was  abandoned 
midway  between  the  plague  camp  and 
the  burial-ground  by  the  coolies  hired  at 
a  rupee  a  head  to  convey  thither  those 
who  had  succumbed  to  the  disease.  The 
money  invested  en  route  in  arrak  was  found 
to  immunise  from  infection,  but  too  large 
a  draught  of  the  potent  liquor  was  followed 
by  forgetful ness,  and  the  bodies  lay  for 
hours  by  the  roadside.  Daily  the  dead- 
cart  wended  its  way  through  alley  and  court 
gathering  its  terrible  load,  and  at  the  comer 
of  Commercial  Street,  in  the  cantonment, 
the  victims  were  sometimes  piled  up  in  a 
heap  to  await  its  arrival.  The  grave- 
diggers   went  on   strike  for  a  time,  and 


bodies,  and  is  closely  packed  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  its  surface.  When  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  height  and  the 
number  of  deaths  increased  to  over- 
whelming proportions,  huge  pits  were  dug, 
into  which  the  human  freight  carried  to 
them  in  the  dead -carts  was  emptied 
wholesale  and  pell-mell.  To  check  the 
frightful  mortality,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  further  dissemination 
of  the  disease,  the  Commissioners  in 
Bangalore  adopted  the  usual  methods 
employed  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  of 
disinfecting  and  inoculating  the  people, 
and  of  segregating  them  in  plague  camps. 
The  largest  and  principal  of  these  was 
erected  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  is  well  situated  on  a  wide  tract 
of  open  ground.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  seven  hundred  patients,  at  an  average 
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cost  to  the  Mysore  Government  of  five 
hundred  rupees  per  diem.  That  portion 
of  it  which  lies  nearest  to  the  railway- 
station,  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  only,  is  reserved  for  the 
detention  of  suspicious  cases  which  either 
occur  in  the  city  or  are  brought  in  by  train 
from  outlying  districts  and  from  infected 
villages  and  towns.  It  is  obligatory  for 
passengers  by  rail  to  provide  themselves 


which  borders  on  the  Mysore  frontier, 
was  assaulted  and  stoned  by  the  villagers 
at  Kelamangalem,  who  were  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  Government  to  inject  poison 
into  them  that  the  British  authorities 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  "  lakh  of  lives  "  might 
be  enabled  to  avert  some  vague  disaster 
which  was  impending.  In  Madras  a 
report  was  current  that  the  Queen  had 
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with  inoculation  certificates.  Failing  the 
production  of  exemption  tickets,  if  they 
alight  at  the  city  station,  their  persons  are 
liable  to  be  subjected  to  a  good  tubbing, 
and  their  clothes  disinfected  in  a  steam- 
boiler,  from  which  they  emerge,  like  their 
owners,  slightly  hot  and  damp. 

Inoculation  still  continues  to  be 
decidedly  unpopular  with  the  large 
majority  of  the  people,  and  the  most 
absurd  rumours  arc  afloat  among  them 
in  Bangalore  and  elsewhere  with  refer- 
ence to  this  most  necessary  preventive.  A 
plague  supervisor  in    the    Salem    district. 


been  foretold  in  a  vision  that  the  death  of 
jooo  natives  would  prolong  her  life  for 

another    twenty    years.      Colonel  L , 

who  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
Sepoys,  had  received  instructions  to  effect 
this  wholesale  slaughter,  and  had  pur- 
chased a  ton  of  arsenic  for  the  purpose ! 
Inoculation  was  the  method  chosen  by  her 
Majesty's  I.ord  High  E.xecutioner,  and  a 
hole  drilled  into  the  bone  of  each  victim's 
arm  to  receive  the  poison  ;  the  opcratiim 
being  invariably  calK-d  "  bone-poking"  by 
the  ignorant  and  terrified  creatures  who 
credited  any  such  extraordinary  r 
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Some  amongst  them,  possessed  of  a  little 
more  kiiowledge,  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  misapprehen- 
sions ;  and  a  Nellahcocta  watchmaker 
thought  to  improve  the  occasion  by 
representing  himself  as  an  agent  of  the 
collector,  and  boldly  displaying  the 
instruments  of  his  pretended  calling, 
threatened  to  inoculate  unwilling  subjects 
unless  paid  to  desist. 

In  Bangalore  the  tailor  caste  manifested 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  operation,  and 
hardly  one  would  submit  to  it,  though 
"  theirs  is  by  far  the  most  overcrowded 
(juarter  of  the  city.  ...  A  dozen  were 
fiiund  working  in  a  room  about  i8ft.  by 
lift,  by  8ft.,  half  of  this  actual  space 
Ix'ing  occupied  by  bundles  of  clothing.* 
This  tenement  had  two  small  windows, 
each  not  z  ft.  square,  and  was  situated  in 
a  lane  two  yards  wide,  with  foul  open 
drains  on  each  side."  Numerous  inocu- 
lation d^pAts  have  been  established  in  the 
civil  and  military  station,  and  nearly  all  the 
officials  engaged  on  plague  duty,  as  well  as 
other  Europeans,  have  been  inoculated, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  example  and  to  create 
confidence.  The  symptoms  usually  induced 
are  a  high  temperature,  culminating  occa- 
sionally in  delirium  and  great  depression, 
but  naturally  vary  somewhat  with  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  use  of  Professor  Half  kine's 
curalive  serum  has  reduced  the  rate  of 
mortality  some  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent., 
and  that  a  second  inoculation  is  necessary 
to  immunise  from  infection  absolutely. 


A  most  important  discovery  has  been 
made  recently  by  the  Deputy  Plague  Com- 
mission at  Hyderabad — that  this  frightful 
diseaseisdisseminated  through  the  medium 
of  raw  cotton.  Mr.  Stevens  has  brought 
forward  most  excellent  reasons  in  support 
of  his  theory,  which  has  been  further  con- 
firmed by  bacterioscopic  examinations 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Mullunah  at  the 
Laboratory. 

As  was  the  case  in  Bombay  and  other 
plague-infected  districts,  so  also  in  Ban- 
galore: with  the  advent  of  the  hot  weather 
the  terrible  scourge  abated  in  its  vehe- 
mence ;  the  number  of  its  victims  gradually 
declined,  until  both  city  and  cantonment 
could  daily  return  clean  bills  of  health. 
Shops  were  opened  again,  trade  is  brisk, 
and  the  terrified  inhabitants  who  fled  and 
have  survived  have  flocked  back  again  to 
the  deserted  Pettah.  For  three  months 
Nature,  breathless  and  athirst,  has  been 
overpowered  by  a  lassitude  which,  it  would 
seem,  has  stolen  upon  Devi,  forcing  her  to 
stay  her  hand — to  cease  from  the  grim  task 
assigned  to  her  from  the  beginning  of  all 
Time  by  Brahma. 

The  horror  of  it  who  can  forget  ?  And 
now,  when  the  monsoon  is  breaking,  and 
the  "  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain  and 
drinks  and  gapes  for  rain  again,"  and  the 
air  grows  chill  and  humid,  a  terrible 
fear  falls  once  more  upon  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  lest  the  dread  goddess 
"  who  possesseth  power  to  destroy  all " 
is  still  in  their  verj-  midst,  and  is  not 
ydt  relumed  unto  her  habication  in  the 
heavens. 
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A      STRANGE      TALE     OF    BRITISH     GUIANA, 

By  FRANK    AUBREY, 

Author  of  "  The  Devil  Tree  of  Bl  Dorado  "  and  "  A  Queen  of  Ailaniisr 


FASCINATION  ?  Does  anyone 
believe  in  fascination?  Yes,  / 
do,  and  1  don't  mind  who  hears  me  say 
it  or  who  laughs  at  it.  If  you  had  had 
the  experience  I  once  went  through,  you 
would  believe  in  it  too  !  " 

The  speaker  was  one  of  a  group  at 
the  Kaieteur  Hotel,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana.  He  was  a  tall,  powerful-looking 
man,  with  a  shrewd,  intellectual  face  and 
a  grave,  reserved  manner.  He  had  been 
sitting  silent  and  almost  unnoticed  in  a 
corner  while  a  long  and,  at  times,  animated 
discussion  had  been  going  on  around  him 
concerning  forest  life  in  the  interior  of 
our  South  American  colony.  His  name 
was  Creldon — George  Creldon — and  he 
was,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  of  the  planters 
in  Demerara.  He  was  looked  upon,  too, 
as  an  authority  upon  wild  sports  and  forest 
travel,  having  formerly  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  hunting  or  prospecting  trips  in  the 
interior. 

To  those  who  know  Georgetown,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  were  all 
indulging  in  the  drink  par  excellence  of 
the  countr}',  commonly  called  a  **  swizzle." 

When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise 
caused  by  Creldon's  unexpected  declar- 
ation had  passed  away,  and  the  pronounced 
comments  to  which  it  gave  rise  had  quieted 
down,  we  soon  found  ourselves  ordering  a 
further  "  swizzle  "  each  as  a  fit  and  becom- 
ing preparation  to  listening  to  his  story. 
It  was  as  follows — 

"When  certain  persons,"  Creldon  be- 
gan, looking  round  at  some  of  us  with  a 
severe    air    of    correction,    **  declare     so 


confidently  that  this  or  that  *  cannot '  be 
true,  they  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  forests  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil  is  in  reality  ver>'  limited  indeed. 
There  are  vast  tracts  which  are  absolutely 
unexplored  ;  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  traversed  by  either  Indians  or  white 
men.  And  since  the  more  shy  of  the  animal 
creation  ever  shun  or  forsake  those  parts 
where  man  is  to  be  met  with,  however 
seldom,  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  all  the  creatures  that 
may  exist  in  those  impenetrable  recesses. 

**  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  a  naturalist,  who 
has  lived  for  many  years  in  South  America, 
has  lately  in  his  book,  *  The  Naturalist  in 
La  Plata,'  startled  and  indeed  astonished 
the  zoological  world  by  making  known 
many  strange  things  that*  were  before 
altogether  unknown  and  unsuspected.  He 
declares,  among  other  matters,  that  he 
has  just  once  seen,  and  then  lost,  creatures 
entirely  new  to  naturalists ;  and  this  alone 
should  teach  us  that  the  Indians  may  not 
always  be  wrong  in  their  beliefs,  or  in  the 
tales  they  tell  of  strange  and  wonderful 
animals  or  reptiles  that  still  lurk  in  the 
forest  depths.  I  am  not,  of  course,  main- 
taining that  all  their  wild  tales  and  fantastic 
beliefs  are  true ;  I  only  suggest  that  here 
and  there,  there  may  be  a  better  founda- 
tion for  them  than  many,  perhaps,  would 
think.  I  have  myself  seen  strange  creatures 
that  are  entirely  unknown  to  zoologists, 
but  they  got  away  before  I  could  shoot 
or  catch  them.  What,  however,  I  am 
about  to  relate  is  by  far  the  strangest,  the 
most  extraordinary  adventure  that  ever 
occurred  to  me.     I  can  only  tell  it  as  it 
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happened  ;  and  I  do  not  suggest  any 
explanation  beyond  reminding  you  that 
there  are  in  nature  already  many  known 
instances  of  creatures — the  very  ones  most 
likely,  one  would  think,  to  keep  apart — 
combining  or  working  together  for  mutual 
profit  or  protection.  There  are  the  birds 
that  hop  in  and  out  of  the  open  mouths 
of  the  crocodiles  and  pick  their  teeth 
and  jaws  clean  for  them,  the  great 
reptiles  never  taking  advantage  of  the 
trustfulness  of  their  feathered  friends. 
Then  there  are  the  *  pilot  -  fish  *  that 
accompany  the  shark ;  and  in  Guiana  we 
have  several  very  curious,  almost  incredible, 
examples.  Thus  we  know  that,  as  a  rule, 
birds  feed  freely  on  ants  and  wasps  among 
other  insects  ;  yet  in  Guiana  are  frequently 
to  be  found  settlements  or  colonies  in 
which  mocking-birds,  ants,  and  wasps  and 
wild  bees  are  banded  together  for  mutual 
protection.  The  birds  leave  the  insects 
alone,  and,  in  return,  the  latter  protect  the 
nests  of  the  birds  during  their  absence ; 
and  woe  betide  any  unlucky  tiger-cat  or 
monkey  that  ventures  near  the  nests  after 
the  young  ones  or  the  eggs.  The  wasps 
and  bees  will  attack  it  as  ferociously  as  if 
it  had  tried  to  rob  their  own  nests ;  and 
the  ants  will  attack  snakes  in  the  same 
way.  Even  plants  and  ants  form  pro- 
tective alliances,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  'vetches,'  which  encourage  ants  of 
one  kind  to  live  on  them  in  order  that 
they  may  fight  off  the  *  leaf-cutting  *  ants, 
which  destroy  so  many  other  plants  and 
trees  in  the  forests  of  South  America. 
These  are  facts  that  have  been  noted 
and  vouched  for  by  such  well-known 
authorities  as  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Barrington  Brown,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hudson,  and  others. 

'*  Now,  amongst  the  Indians,  in  some 
places,  is  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  monstrous  serpent  of 
unusually  terrifying  aspect  but  of  a 
sluggish  nature,  which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  one  or  a  pair  of  birds  equally 
rare  but  of  strikingly  beautiful  plumage. 
This  serpent  is  called  in  some  parts 
*  Kragi,'  in  others  *  Krao ' ;  and  in  others, 
again,  there  is  no  particular  name  for  it, 
and  it  is  ranked  as  a  kind  of  '  Camoodi,' 


which  is  the  Indian  term  for  the  great 
boa-constrictor  of  Guiana.  The  bird  is 
called  the  Kalon,  or  sometimes  the  Krao- 
Kalon,  and  is  declared  to  entice  victims 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  serpent, 
so  that  the  latter  may  seize  them  with 
very  little  trouble  or  exertion ;  the  bird 
being  afterwards  rewarded  by  being 
allowed  to  pick  out  the  strangled  creature's 
eyes  and  other  tit-bits  before  the  dead 
body  is  swallowed  by  the  reptile. 

**  So  much  by  way  of  preliminary 
explanation.     Now  to  my  story — 

**  While  at  Rio  one  time — it  was  in 
my  'restless*  days,  when  I  wandered 
about  pretty  well  all  over  South  America — 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  fellow 
to  whom  I  took  a  great  fancy ;  we  quickl)-, 
in  fact,  became  firm  friends.  He  was  an 
Englishman  named  Geofifrey  Bingham,  a 
fine,  handsome,  courageous  chap  as  you 
need  wish  to  meet  with.  He  had  hunted 
big  game  in  Africa  and  India,  and  knew 
his  way  about  a  bit,  I  can  tell  you,  for  all 
he  was  not  then  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  had  well-to-do  parents  in  England, 
who  allowed  him  enough  to  either  live  at 
home  comfortably  or  wander  about  as 
pleased  his  fancy.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  up-country  to  join  a  man  he  knew 
who  had  discovered  an  ancient  gold-mine, 
from  which  he  was  taking  out  a  fair 
amount  of  dust,  though  he  was  only  work- 
ing it  in  a  quiet  way  with  a  few  friendly 
Indians;  and  after  some  talk  and  some 
persuasion  on  his  part  I  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him.  There  were  no  grand  expec- 
tations of  great  wealth  held  out  as  likely 
to  be  our  reward  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  any  premium  asked  for  the  privilej^e 
of  joining  in. 

*'  *  It 's  just  this  way,'  Bingham  said. 
'  Old  Soltram — ^that  's  the  old  boy  who 
found  the  mine — doesn't  want  the  thing 
talked  about,  and  a  lot  of  tag-rag  and  bob- 
tail brought  about  his  ears ;  at  the  same 
time  it 's  pretty  lonely  out  there,  and  he  is 
not  at  all  averse  to  one  or  two  fellows  of 
the  right  sort  coming  to  help  on  the  give- 
and-take  principle.  That  is,  if  you  work 
for  the  dust  yourself,  you  must  pay  your 
own  Indians  and  hand  over  to  Soltram  a 
percentage  on  what  vou  find  ;  or,  if  you 
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don't  care  to  bother  about  that  sort  of 
work,  you  can  go  out  hunting  for  us  and 
keep  the  larder  supplied,  and  we  will  pay 
you  a  percentage  on  what  we  get.* 

'*  He  further  told  me  that  Soltram 
hadn't  much  faith  in  the  mine  proving  a 
good  one  for  long.  He  believed  it  bad 
been  about  worked  out  when  he  found  it, 
and  that  he  had  only  pitched  by  chance  on 
a  drift  that  had  been  missed  by  the  ancient 
workers ;  and  this  might  come  to  an  end  at 
any  moment.  So  I  agreed  to  go,  rather  for 
the  mere  sake  of  the  hunting  and  adventure 
than  with  any  idea  of  making  money. 

**  When  all  our  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted we  started  in  canoes  up  the  river 
routes,  then  across  pampas  and  forest  till 
we  got  into  the  comer,  as  it  were,  where 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  British  Guiana  all 
meet.  And  we  came  to  a  halt  in  that  wild 
and  little-known  region  of  mountain  and 
primaeval  forest  which  forms  part  of  the 
borderland  that  has  been  in  dispute  for  a 
hundred  years  past  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela.  A  terribly  wild  district  it 
is,  full,  however,  of  savage  grandeur,  being 
situated  only  a  few  degrees  from  the 
equator,  where  nature  is  to  be  seen  both 
at  her  best  and  her  worst.  Here  are  to  be 
found  the  highest  waterfalls,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  wonderful  mountains 
and  table  -  lands  in  the  world,  and  all  sorts 
of  climates,  from  that  of  the  temperate  zone 
on  the  table-lands  to  the  seething  swamps 
of  equatorial  South  America  in  the  valleys. 
And  here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  the  most 
wonderful  vegetation  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent ;  some  tracts  being  absolutely  carpeted 
with  begonias,  orchids,  gloxinias,  and  other 
plants  and  flowers  so  rare  and  —  in 
England — so  costly,  that  to  secure  them 
would  be  enough  to  turn  the  head — and 
make  the  fortune — of  any  collector  who 
should  be  the  first  to  come  among  them. 

"  Here,  in  this  strange,  little  -  known 
region,  we  found  Soltrrtm  established, 
with  his  primitive  gold-extracting  plant, 
his  Indians,  his  dogs,  and — his  daughter ! 
Yes,  extraordinary  as  it  seemed,  he  had 
actually  a  daughter  living  with  him,  and  a 
very  charming  young  girl  I  found  her  too. 
At  first  I  thought  that  this  must  have 
been  the  real  attraction  that  had  brought 


Bingham  so  far  afield  ;  but  I  soon  found 
it  was  not  so.  IJe  and  Ledra  Soltram, 
as  presently  became  apparent,  were  good 
friends,  and  nothing  more.  Indeed,  he 
made  a  confidant  of  me  about  this  time, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  a  sweetheart 
awaiting  him  in  England,  to  whom  he 
intended  to  return  when  this  adventure — 
which  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  wander- 
ings— came  to  an  end. 

**  Thus  the  field  was  left  entirely  open 
for  me,  and  I  fell  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  before  I  had  been  there  a  week. 
Nor  was  I  without  encouragement  from 
the  young  lady  herself,  and  ere  long  I 
began  to  bless  my  luck  that  had  thus  led 
me  to  her  side.  At  first  I  elected  to  do 
the  hunting  and  keep  the  larder  supplied, 
since  this  gave  me  many  opportunities  of 
being  alone  with  Ledra,  while  the  others 
were  away  at  the  mine.  Soltram  had  built 
a  very  substantial  log  hut  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  his  mine,  in  a  clearing  at 
the  edge  of  a  thick,  almost  impenetrable 
belt  of  forest.  Round  about  was  quite 
a  small  settlement,  his  Indians  having 
erected  huts  for  themselves  and  begun  to 
cultivate  patches  of  open  ground.  From 
the  huts  a  pathway  had  been  cut  through 
the  dense  wood  to  the  base  of  a  cliff, 
where  was  a  cavern  with  a  small  stream  of 
water  flowing  out  of  it .  and  this  was  the 
mouth  of  the  old  mine.  Inside  were  many 
galleries  running  this  way  and  that,  some» 
one  above  the  other,  with  steps  or  wooden 
ladders  to  connect  them.  Soltram  himself 
was  a  rather  fine-looking  old  boy  with 
white  hair  and  beard ,  not  a  bad  sort, 
but,  as  I  soon  discovered,  of  a  greedy, 
avaricious  disposition.  Notwithstanding 
his  name,  I  judged  him  to  be  of  Scotch 
descent ,  and  this  I  aftenvards  found  to 
be  a  correct  guess.  Who  he  was  and 
how  he  came  to  be  there  does  not  matter 
here :  it  would  make  my  story  too  long  were 
I  to  go  into  all  such  details.  Suffice  it  that 
he  had  somehow  found  his  way  there, 
dragging  his  daughter  about  with  him, 
and  had  happened  on  an  old  mine,  from 
which  he  was  now  getting  out  a  few 
pounds*  worth  of  gold  a  week  clear  of 
expenses.  But  the  yield  was  not  so  good 
as  it  had  been,  and  it  seemed  quite  on  the 
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cards  that  at  any  moment  it  might  come  to 
a  dead  stop. 

**  At  first,  I  say,  I  elected  to  do  the 
hunting  and  fresh-meat-providing  for  the 
establishment ;  but  after  a  time  the  gold- 
seeking  fever  seized  upon  me  as  well  as 
the  others.  Honestly,  I  do  not  think  this 
would  have  been  the  case  if  I  had  not 
been  so  madly  in  love  with  Ledra.  I  saw 
enough,  however,  of  Soltram's  t'empera- 
ment  to  understand  that  he  had  high 
ideas  concerning  his  daughter — especially 
if  he  himself  should  become  rich — ^and  to 
feel  certain  he  would  never,  in  such  a 
case,  give  his  consent  to  her  marrying 
one  so  moderately  well  off  as  myself. 
Hence,  if  I  wished  to  find  favour  in  his 
eyes,  it  behoved  me  to  hie  me  each  day 
to  the  mine,  there  to  work  hard  for  my 
share  of  whatever  was  going.  Then,  if  the 
venture  should  turn  out  well,  and  Soltram 
become  wealthy,  I  also  might  be  not  far 
behind.  Besides,  there  was  alwavs  the 
chance  that  I  might,  individually,  stumble 
upon  some  very  rich  find  that  might  cause 
Soltram  to  regard  me  as  a  desirable  son- 
in-law  straight  away.  So  I  came  to  an 
arrangement,  engaged  a  gang  of  Indians 
on  my  own  account,  and  set  to  work,  other 
Indians  being  told  off  to  form  daily  hunt- 
ing parties  to  supply  the  necessary  fresh 
meat.  Only  once  or  so  a  week,  Bingham 
and  I  would  accompany  these  hunting 
parties,  partly  for  a  change,  and  partly 
to  keep  our  hands  in.  Thus  some  months 
passed,  during  which  we  got  a  good  deal 
of  gold  from  the  old  mine,  and  I  had 
grown  quite  used  to  the  life.  I  had, 
indeed,  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied, 
for  I  was  making  money  and  making  love 
at  the  same  time.  Then,  however,  came  a 
sudden  and  tragical  end  to  our  enterprise. 

**  One  day,  about  noon,  we — 1>.,  Soltram, 
Bingham,  and  myself — had  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  from  the  distant  work- 
ings to  have  our  midday  meal,  as  was  our 
custom.  This  was  brought  for  us  from  the 
huts  by  Indians,  and  Ledra  would  often 
come  with  them  and  chat  with  us  while 
we  ate,  ^oing  back  with  the  Indians — 
who  on  such  occasions  were  chiefly 
women,  girls,  and  boys — so  soon  as  we 
had  finished   and   returned  to  our   work. 


On  this  particular  morning,  when  we  got  out 
in  the  open  air,  we  found  Ledra  there,  but 
not  her  attendants.  She  had,  in  fact,  run 
on  in  front  and  outstripped  them.  For 
this  she  was  reproved  by  her  father ;  but 
while  he  was  scolding  her  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  and  darted  from  his  side.  A 
clearing  of  considerable  extent  had  been 
made  round  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and 
this  was  littered  about  with  heaps  of 
debris,  logs  of  timber,  and  so  on.  I  then 
saw  that  Ledra  was  chasing  a  bird  of 
wonderfully  beautiful  plumage.  It  was, 
in  some  respects,  like  the  Bird  of  Paradise, 
but  in  brilliancy  of  colouring  it  surpassed 
any  bird  I  had  ever  seen.  It  seemed  quite 
tame,  and  frequently  almost  allowed  its 
pursuer  to  come  up  to  it ;  when,  however, 
with  a  coquettish  little  flutter,  it  would 
evade  capture  with  remarkable  agility, 
and  affect  to  hide  among  the  logs  or 
behind  some  heap  of  rubbish. 

**  Thinking  that  Ledra  would  like  me  to 
shoot  it  in  order  to  secure  the  skin  if  she 
were  unable  to  catch  the  bird,  I  turned 
back  into  the  mine  for  my  gun.  I  had 
left  a-double-barrelled  piece  loaded  with 
shot  in  one  barrel  and  ball  in  the  other  in 
the  first  gallery  over  the  entrance.  The 
end  of  this  gallery  was  open,  but  fenced 
round  with  a  sort  of  barred  bay  window 
on  the  outside,  and  shut  off"  by  a  par- 
tition and  door  on  the  inside,  forming  an 
apartment  where  we  could  lock  up  our 
spare  tools  and  other  stores.  The  object  of 
barring  the  window  was,  of  course,  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  get  in  by  climbing  up 
the  rock  when  the  gates  which  protected  the 
main  entrance  were  closed  and  padlocked. 

"Just  as  I  had  taken  up  the  gun  I  heard 
an  outer}',  and  paused  for  a  moment  to 
look  out  through  the  bars  to  see  what  was 
going  on  below.  The  Indians  had  arrived 
with  our  meal,  but  had  evidently  taken 
alarm  at  something  and  were  fleeing  in 
terror,  each  one  having  incontinently 
thrown  down  whatever  he  or  she  was 
carrying.  Much  surprised,  I  looked 
anxiously  for  Ledra,  and  saw  that  she 
was  standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  space,  while  her  father  had  gone 
after  the  bird,  which  had  now  perched 
itself  on  one  of  the  lower  boughs  of  a  tree 
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.at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  Meantime,  the 
Indians  had  ever>'  one  disappeared,  with 
shouts  which  I  could  not  then  distinguish, 
but  which  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  *  Krao- 
Kalon  *  and  *  Kragi.'  Suddenly  the  bird 
began  to  sing,  and  it  had  the  most  charm- 
ing, thrilling  note  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  like  the  song  of  a  bird 
at  all ;  it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
the  music  given  out  by  an  ^olian  harp 
when  the  wind  sweeps  across  its  strings. 
The  effect  was  inexpressibly  sweet;  yet 
mingled  with  it  was  a  weird,  wild  note 
that  somehow  repelled  while  it  charmed. 
And  as  the  notes  swelled  out  fuller  and 
louder,  I  could  not  but  stand  still  and 
listen  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  pleasure  and 
delight ;  which,  however,  began  soon  to 
change  to  a  cold  horror,  as  I  realised,  all 
at  once,  that  /  could  not  move  I " 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  though  to  shut 
out  some  horrible  sight.  His  manner  was 
so  earnest  that  it  visibly  impressed  us  all ; 
and  no  one  spoke.  After  a  brief  space  he 
resumed — 

**  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  astonish- 
ment, the  alarm,  with  which  I  realised 
what  I  have  just  told  you — namely,  that  I 
was  unable  to  move.  I  was  overrun  by  a 
mixture  of  feelings  in  which  surprise,  per- 
plexity, horror,  incredulity,  and  wonder 
were  all  jumbled  up  together.  Yet  were 
my  senses  almost  abnormally  acute ;  I 
remember,  as  I  looked  helplessly  out,  how 
I  saw  the  brilliant  sunshine  pouring  down 
and  lighting  up  portions  of  the  scene,  in 
glaring  contrast  to  the  deep,  gloomy 
shadows  that  lay  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest  beyond.  I  remember  Soltram,  as 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  me,  just  under 
the  bough  on  which  the  bird  had  perched. 
So  near  was  he  to  the  creature  that,  with  a 
long  stifck,  he  could  have  knocked  it  over. 
Yet  he  stood  still  and  never  moved  even 
his  head.  I  saw  Ledra  out  in  the  sunlight, 
her  broad  hat  swaying  slightly,  her  hands 
clasped  together,  standing  like  one  turned 
to  stone ;  and  just  below  me  1  saw  Bingham, 
who  had  stepped  out  and  then  stopped  ;  and 
he,  too,  was  as  motionless  as  the  others. 

•*  And  still  that  infernal  bird  sang  on, 
flapping    his    wings,    his  silver-and-gold 


plumage  sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  sun. 
And  slowly  there  rose  up  in  my  mind  a 
presentiment,  a  foreboding  of  some  horror 
yet  to  come,  and  I  watched  and  waited 
for — I  knew  not  what. 

**  All  the  time  there  was  in  my  mind  a 
feeling  as  of  resentment  against  these  other 
three  that  they  stood  thus  and  did  nothing. 
Why  did  not  Bingham  or  Soltram  move, 
or  do  or  say  something  .^  I  wondered  to 
myself,  thinking  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  felt  the  spell,  and  vaguely  angr}'  that 
these  others  did  not  move  or  offer  to  come 
to  my  assistance.  I  tell  you  it  is  an  awful 
thing  to  have  all  your  physical  faculties 
numbed  like  that,  and  yet  to  be  able  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  goes  on  before  you ! " 

Again  the  speaker  paused  and  wetted 
his  lips  from  the  glass  before  him.  No 
one  spoke,  and  he  resumed — 

**  I  know  it  must  sound  strange — in- 
credible— ^to  you  who  have  never  passed 
through  such  an  experience,  yet  to  me,  at 
the  time,  it  was  actual  enough.  Even 
now  I  cannot  bear  to  recall  what  I  went 
through,  but,  having  begun  it,  I  must  go 
on  with  it,  I  suppose. 

**  The  bird  sang  on,  and  the  unnatural 
quiet  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all 
the  world  beside  continued  until  I  heard 
a  slight  rustling.  It  came  from  near  Sol- 
tram, and  looking  across,  I  saw,  slowly 
rising  through  the  bushes,  the  most  hideous 
head  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  look  upon. 
That  it  belonged  to  some  member  of  the 
serpent  tribe  was  soon  evident;  but  in 
grisly  repulsiveness  it  exceeded  even  what 
a  magnified  rattlesnake  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  like ;  and  there  are  not  many 
things  in  the  world  more  horrible,  I 
imagine,  than  the  expression,  if  one 
may  so  term  it,  that  lurks  in  the 
head  and  jaws  of  a  rattlesnake.  The 
creature  that  now  slowly  came  into  view, 
however,  exceeded  in  gruesome  hideous- 
ness  anything  that  I  ever  imagined.  Like 
the  rattlesnake,  its  mouth  seemed  to  be 
formed  in  the  likeness  of  a  set  sneer  of 
the  most  sinister  malignancy ;  but  the 
eyes  were  much  larger  in  proportion  and 
had  a  baleful  glare  in  their  yellowish-green 
depths  that  sent  cold  shivers  through  you 
as  you  met  and  endured  their  fixed,  cold 
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gaze.  A  hood,  somewhat  after  the  shape 
of  that  of  the  cobra,  two  horns,  and  a  kind 
of  crest  on  the  neck  at  the  back  of  the 
head  completed  the  .  terrible  picture. 
And  still,  while  it  rose  slowly,  menacingly 
beside  him,  Soltram,  who  seemed  to  be 
looking  straight  at  it,  never  moved ;  and 
still  that  bird-fiend  sang  on  and  flapped 
its  wings,  and  appeared  to  be  revelling  in 
the  very  height  of  enjoyment." 
•  Again  the  speaker  paused,  but  still 
there  was  silence  in  the  group  around 
him,  and  he  once  more  resumed — 

"  Slowly,  and  with  a  sickening  deliber- 
ation, which  tbld  only  too  clearly  how 
absolutely  certain  he  felt  of  his  prey,  that 
terrible  beast  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Soltram,  swaying  slightly  to  and  fro,  and 
protruding  its  forked  tongue,  which  darted 
in  and  out  of  its  now  open  jaws.  I 
remember  wondering  vaguely  why  Soltram 
did  not  run  away,  not  comprehending 
that  he  was  in  the  same  condition  as 
myself.  At  last  the  monster  gave  a  quick 
leap,  and  fixed  its  fangs  in  the  throat 
of  its  victim,  and  immediately  coil  after 
coil  wound  round  Soltram's  body,  till  I 
could  hear,  even  where  I  was,  the  fearful 
sound  of  cracking  bones.  .  .  . 

"Presently  the  creature  slowly  relaxed 
its  folds,  and,  after  lying  inert  for  a 
short  space,  fixed  its  leering  eyes  upon 
Ledra,  and  began  to  creep  towards  her. 
I  madly  strove  to  burst  the  bonds  that 
seemed  to  hold  me  as  if  in  a  vice,  but 
still  I  could  neither  move  nor  cry  out. 
The  sweat  poured  off  my  face ;  I  am  sure 
my  eyes  must  have  appeared,  could  any- 
one have  seen  them,  to  be  bursting  out 
of  my  head  with  horror.  Yet  still  I 
could  not  move,  could  not  even  cry  out ; 
still  Bingham  was  motionless,  too;  and 
still  the  bird  sang  on,  and  still  the 
monster — which  I  could  now  see  was  a 
serpent  of  gigantic  size,  with  a  frightful, 
scaly  shape — crept  slowly  nearer,  ever 
nearer,  towards  the  one  I  loved  beyond 
all  else  in  the  world. 

"Then  poor  Ledra  gave  one  long, 
agonised  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  on  the 
ground ;  and  at  .that  the  fiendish  bird 
stopped  singing.  Whether  the  cry  startled 
it,  or  whether  it  thought  it  now  time  to 


Claim  its  own  perquisites,  I  cannot  say. 
But  it  flew  down,  and  going  up  to  the 
dead  man — who  was  lying  on  hris  back — 
hopped  on  to  his  face.  But  the  awful  spell 
was  broken  ;  the  blood  was  again  rushing 
through  my  veins,  and  I  felt  myself  nerved 
with  a  savage,  desperate  revenge.  I  raised 
the  piece  1  held  in  my  hand,  cocked  it, 
and  aiming  carefully,  sent  a  bullet  crash- 
ing through  the  head  of  the  great  snake, 
which  at  once  began  to  writhe  and  twist 
about  in  horrid  contortions.  Then  I 
turned  the  barrel  loaded  with  shot  on  the 
bird — or,  rather,  tried  to  ;  but  the  hateful 
creature  had  already  disappeared,  fright- 
ened, I  suppose,  by  the  sound  of  the  shot ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  never  saw  it  again.  I  then 
rushed  down  and  out  into  the  clearing, 
and  there  with  the  undischarged  barrel  blew 
the  head  off  the  still  struggling  monster  ; 
and  Bingham  now  coming  to  my  assistance, 
we  carried  the  unconscious  girl  inside,  and 
we  laved  her  face  with  water  from  the  cool 
stream  that  ran  through  the  cavern. 
«  «  «  « 

**  I  won't  tell  you  of  the  anxious  time  we 
had  of  it  with  the  stricken  daughter ;  but 
she  was  well  nursed  and  tended  by  the 
Indian  women,  and  slowly  came  back  to 
the  world  and  to  health  if  not  to  good 
spirits.  Then  she  begged  so  piteously  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  place  that  had  for 
her  such  unendurable  associations  that  I 
gave  up  all  thought  of  an}'thing  except 
how  best  and  quickest  to  get  her  down 
to  the  coast.  And  as  Bingham  did  not 
care  to  stay  by  himself,  we  gave  up  the 
mine  to  the  Indians  and  soon  started  off 
together  to  get  back  through  Venezuela. 
Eventually  we  arrived  without  mishap  at 
Georgetown,  where  I  placed  my  charge  for 
awhile  in  the  care  of  my  mother.  A  few 
months  later  we  were  married  and  settled 
down  on  my  father's  estate  here,  where 
we  have  lived  ever  since.  But  though  it 
is  now  many  years  since  it  happened, 
neither  I  nor  my  wife  will  ever  forget  the 
*  bad  quarter  of  an  hour '  we  passed 
through  while  looking  on  at  the  grim 
tragedy  enacted  before  our  fcyes,  chained 
down  as  we  were  and  rendered  physically 
helpless  by  that  diabolical  bird  and  the 
weird  spell  of  its  strange  song." 
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By  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


THE  PENNY  TOY  industry  may  be 
said  roughly  to  go  back  to  the 
middle  of  this  century,  and  to  have  received 
its  initial  impetus  just  after  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  But,  like 
most  other  industries,  its  sphere  has  been 
a  gradually  widening 
one,  and  the  penny 
toy  of  to-day  is  very 
different  from  the 
penny  toy  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  centre  of  the 
London  toy  trade  is 
Houndsditch.  Here 
almost  every  shop 
<)ea1s  in  penny  toys 
and  novelties  of  some 
sorts,  and  the  owners' 
names  above  the 
windows  —  English, 
German,  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  Jewish, 
and  Russian  —  show 
how  cosmopolitan  are 
the  trades  carried  on 
in  this  narrow,  busy 
thoroughfare,  and  how 

widespread    is   the  ,^5, 

desire   to   supply   the 
English-speaking  world — and  Continental 
people,   too,   for    that   matter— with    the 
penny  toy  and  its  olTshoots. 

From  some  of  the  oldest  firms  in 
Houndsditch  I  learned  many  curious  facts 
relating  to  this  branch  of  trade,  and  some 
notable  proofs  of  its  immensity  and  far- 
r-taching  effects  in  many  ways. 

The  chief  penny  toy  now  most  in 
demand  is  something  of  a  mechanical 
kind,  either  in   the   shape  of  a  working 
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model  or  a  puzzle.  The  old  kind  of  toy, 
with  no  movement,  but  which  was  simply 
made  to  be  looked  at,  is,  of  no  use  to-day. 
People  want  moving  engines,  steamers, 
horses,  etc.,  or  they  want  a  movable 
puzzle — such  as  was  the  "  15"  puzzle — 


and  they  want  it  for  the  "  nimble  penny  "  I 
An>thing  that  will  "  perform  "  or  that  is 
"  catchy"  goes  off  like  wildfire. 

Of  the  most  popular  penny  toys  during 
the  last  half  century  more  than  one  dealer 
gave  me  full  particulars.  About  1862  or 
so  there  was  a  tremendous  run  on  penny 
watches  with  imitation  gold  chains  !  And 
the  manager  of  a  famous  firm  told  me 
how  curiously  this  came  about.  It  was 
all  due  to  a  woman  who  stood  near  the 
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Mansion  House,  it  seems.  This  hawker 
covered  a  piece  of  thin  board  with  black 
velvet,  and  cutting  out  holes  for  the  penny 
watches,  placed  the  latter  in  them,  with 
the  "  gold "  chains  twisted  attractively 
round.  Then  she  called  out  loudly,  "A 
lovely  watch -and -chain  for  a  penny ! " 
People  began  to  buy  rapidly,  and  time 
after  time  that  day  she  replenished  her 
stock,  and  sold  out  again.  Other  hawkers 
learned  of  it,  and  within  three  days  this 
penny  watch  had  become  quite  a  rage  all 
over  England  !  The  toy  firms  were  simply 
"  mobbed  "  for  it  by  the  hawkers  !  One 
firm  alone  sold  over  5000  gross  in  three 
months,  and  the  maker,  a  Frenchman  in 
Paris,  had  to  put  down  new  machinery, 
and  keep  his  factory  going  night  and  day 
for  four  months  to  supply  the  demand  ! 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  older  class 
of  penny  toys  was,  however,  so  I  was  in- 
formed, that  "joy  of  our  childhood,"  the 
penny  tin  money-box  with  a  bee-hive  on 
it,  and  those  words  that  charmed  us  so, 
"Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  What 
lessons  we  have  had  preached  from  that 
very  box  by  our  elders,  in  "the  days  of 
long  ago!" 

day  it  has 
still  a  sale. 
and  there 
must  be 
many 
boxes  yet 

about  the 


those  in  the  streets.  Messrs.  Wisbey  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that,  taken  all  in  all. 
for  steady  and  large  sale  for  years,  this 


birth- 
place.  still 


Somewhat 
curious  to 


a  comci- 
dcnce,  the  most  popular  of  later  penny 
toys  has  also  been  the  money-box,  this 
time   the   penny   "red    pillar-box,"    like 


has  been  absolutely  the  most  popular 
penny  toy  of  any  ever  invented. 

An  extremely  successful  toy  in  bygone 
days  was  that  which  we  illustrate  here,  and 
which  many  readers  will  remember  so 
well— Punch  and  Judy  in  a  glass  case, 
worked  by  a  little  handle  at  the  back. 
It  is,  like  the  money-boxes,  an  English- 
made  toy,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  made 
almost  entirely  by  one  man  and  his  family 
for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  How 
many  times  have  we  laughed  at  Toby's 
immovable  grin,  at  Punch's  red  nose,  at 
Judj's  disappearance  into  the  box  below  ? 

At  present,  as  has  been  said,  public 
taste  runs  on  other  lines.  The  age  of 
penny  wooden  toys,  of  india  -  rubber 
bladders  that  blew  up  and  screeched,  of 
penny  pot-dolls,  has  almost  passed.  The 
children  and  "  grown-ups,"  too,  want 
something  that  attracts  them  by  its  move- 
menl,  or  something  that  puzzles  ihoir 
brains. 

There  is  a  fortune  now  waiting  for  the 
man  who  can  invent  a  puzzle  that  will 
take    the    place    which    the    "ubuzzIc" 
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once  had,  or  the  famous  "  Pigs  in  Clover." 
Those   were  two  of  the   most   successful 
penny  toys  ever  known, 
and    must    have     made 
heaps  of  money. 

And,  so  1  was  further 
informed,  this  is  just 
where  the  English  toy- 
maker  is  lacking  and 
the  German  comes  in. 
The  native  maker  will 
persist  in  turning  out  a 
penny  toy  that  lacks  the 
"  one  thing  needful." 
t.ook  at  the  large  engine 
here  shown.  It  is  made 
in  England.  But  it  is 
the  same  type  of  thing 
that  was  sold  in  Hounds- 
ditch  twenty,  thirty  jcars 
ago.  There  has  not 
been  the  shghtest  im- 
provement in  it,  either 
in  design,  or  movement, 

,     .*  „,  .  AN   OLD  SCHOOL 

or  hnish.      The  engme  price  o- 

above  it,  on  the  right, 
comes  from  France,  and  costs  also  one 
penny.  This,  however,  is  mechanical,  and 
moves  by  wrapping  a  string  round  the  top 
wheel  and  pulling  the  string  sharply.  But 
the  wheels  of  all  French  models  are  poor 


and  thin,  and  the  whole  toys  are  very 
fragile.  Now  look  at  the  third  engine, 
the  latest  type,  a  German 
make.  It  is  based  on 
the  French  model,  but 
you  simply  revolve  the 
upper  wheel  with  a  sharp 
twist  of  your  linger  and 
olf  runs  the  engine ! 
And  this  toy  is  made 
strong  and  well  finished ; 
there  are  no  parts 
soldered  together,  but 
all  arc  neatly  joined  by 
rivets ! 

Every  toy  -  merchant, 
of  whatever  nationality, 
told  me  the  same  tale, 
almost  without  variation 
in  its  general  tenour. 
They  saj' that  the  German 
makes  little  that  is 
really  original.  But  he 
keeps  his  eyes  open  and 

and  then  he  makes  it — 
just  as  it  is  wanted!  He  takes  poor 
models  and  makes  something  a  little  bh 
better,  a  little  bit  bigger,  a  trifle  more 
attractive  ;  and  he  comes  along  with  that 
and  sells  it  like  wildfire,   while   English 
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and  French  makers  look  on  and  say  that 
if  people  don't  like  their  goods — well, 
they  must  go  without,  that's  all  ! 

I  was  shown,  too,  another  neat  hit 
of  our  German  friends.  One  firm  pointed 
out  to  me  a  parcel  of  toys  that  had  just 
come  in  from  an  English  firm  of  makers, 
and  another  that  had  just  come  in  from 
Germany — the  same  kind  of  toys.  The 
first  parcel  was  simply  wrapped  round 
with  brown  paper  and  tied  up  with  string ; 
it  was  lumpy,  awkward,  and  altogether 
uncouth-looking,  whilst  the  f>enny  engines 
it  contained  were  all  jumbled  together 
anvhow.  The  German  one  was  nicely 
packed,  every  engine  laid  in  perfect  order, 
the  whole  encased  in  a  strong  cardboard- 
box,  then  enclosed  in  brown  paper,  and 
neatly  tied  up,  1  he  contrast  was  extreme, 
and  might  be  compared  to  a  dinner- 
table  badly  set,  and  one  well  appointed 
and  dainty.  Which  is  the  more  likely  to 
attract  .■" 

French  toys,  especially  penny  ones,  arc, 
it  seems,  not  greatly  patronised  just  now. 


and  the  whole  French  toy  trade  is  certainly 
at  present  in  a  declining  state.  Large  tin 
animals,  such  as  the  donkey  here  shown, 
form  a  great  factor  among  penny  toys  from 


France.  But  the  Parisian  toy-maker,  like 
his  English  brother,  cannot,  or  rather  will 
not,  oust  the  German,  because  he  will  not 
make   what   is  demanded;    he  will  make 


what  his  father  before  him,  and  probably 
his  grandfather  before  that,  made  too,  and 
make  it  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 

Inquiring  as  to  the  latest  novelties  in 
penny  toys,  1  found  that  there  are  three, 
especially,  which  are  expected  to  do  well — 
all  German,  of  course!  One  is  a  steam- 
boat which  runs  along  by  your  just  giving 
the  helmsman's  wheel  a  turn  with  your 
finger.  And  I  must  say  that — honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due— it  is  a  marvellous 
toy  for  a  penny,  probably  the  most  perfect 
in  its  finish  that  has  yet  been  put  on  the 
market.  Another  is  a  penny  motor-car, 
which  moves  in  a  similar  way;  and  the 
third  is  a  marvellous  development  of  the 
craze  for  quality  and  quantity  combined, 
all  at  one  penny. 

I  took  the  third  one  given  me  and  closely 
examined  it.  Then  1  simply  marvelled. 
That  for  a  penny !  It  was  the  racing 
bicyclist,  as  natural  as  life;  every  part, 
bicycle  and  man,  perfect ;  in  working 
order,  and  the  toy  about  five  inches  high. 
Surclj'  the  acme  of  penny  toys  has  been 
reached  ! 

I  was  informed  that  that  well-known 
toy,  the  sailor  on  the  mast,  who  keeps 
alternately  going  up  and  down,  had  had 
in  its  day  an  extraordinarj-  sale.  So  had 
the  well-known  "Wheel  of  Life,"  which, 
you  will  recollect,  told  you  your  fortune, 
after  being  spun  round.  The  wholesale 
firms  dispose  of  thousands  of  dozens  of 
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penny  Japanese  palm-fans  in  the  summer 
season,  but,  of  course,  there 's  no  call  for 
them  in  the  winter  season. 

Further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that 
most  toys  of  to-day,  especially  the  cheap 
penny  ones,  are  made  either  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  or  Switzerland.  The 
former  country  supplies,  probably,  at  least 
three-sevenths  of  alt  toys.  Tin  (German) 
toys  come  from  Bavaria ;  the  wooden  ones 
from  Saxony.  In  our  country  the  chief 
towns  producing  toys  are  London,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Wolverhampton.  As  to 
the  making  of  penny  or  other  toys  by  the 
agricultural  peasants  of  Wiltshire  and 
neighbouring  counties,  the  great  toy- 
dealers  simply  laugh  when  you  speak  of  it, 

'    and"wink 

the  other 
eye." 

An  in- 
teresting 
Society 
Jad,  they 
regard  it 
as  being, 
managed 
by  ladies 
who  mean 
well,  no 
doubt. 
And  they 
think 
ONE  PENNY.  that,  ere 

long,  it-  will  go  the  way  of  most  Society 
tads,  and  die  a  natural  death. 

Most  of  the  penny  toys  are  made  in 
houses,  I  learned,  not  in  workshops ;  and 
the  man  is  often,  nay  almost  always, 
assisted  by  his  wife  and  children.  In 
fact,  I  was  told  that  practically  four-fifths 
of  the  work  in  toys  was  done  by  boys  and 
girls  under  si.itecn  or  so.  Whole  families 
in  Spitalfields  work  at  nothing  else,  though 
the  pay  is  most  meagre ;  for  what  profit 
can  they  get  after  making  a  dozen  engines 
and  selling  them  to  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants for  sixpence — finding  their  own 
tin,  tools,  solder,  etc. .-'  The  hundreds  of 
dozens  per  week  that  they  must  turn  out 
in  order  to  get  a  bare  living  is  simply 
appalling ! 

Yet  they  not  only  do  it,  but  some  of 


them  gain  a  great  reputation  in  their  own 
line.  A  tragic  interest  attaches  to  the 
whip   illustrated.     This  whip  was   made 


by  Kate'  Marshall,  the  unfortunate  woman 
lately  convicted  of  murdering  her  own 
sister  during  a  drunken  row  in  Spitallields. 
The  Marshall  family  are  the  finest  makers 
of  whips,  especially  toy  whips,  in  the  world, 
and  have  won  innumerable  prizes  for  their 
work,  which  is  well  known  to  all  dealers. 

About  the  sellers  of  penny  toys  in  the 
streets  some  strange  stories  are  told.  They 
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I  to  come  rather  from  a  casual  class 
infortunates  than  from  any  settled 
fatnilj'  calling.  They 
invade  the  shops  of 
the  chief  toy-dealers, 
some  of  them  every 
morning,  to  learn  if 
there  is  "  anything 
new  out";  and  for- 
tunate is  he  who  first 
gels  a  novelty  to  sell 
on  the  streets.  During 
a  run  on  some  par- 
ticular article,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for 
the  street -sellers  to 
come  to  the  shop 
supplying  it  in  such 
numbers  as  to  require 
four  or  five  assistants 
to  keep  them  in  order 

and   due  turns,   and   often  it  has    been 

found  necessary  to  call  in  the  police  for 

this  purpose  ! 
What  they  earn  is  also  a  matter  of  much 

variation    and    uncer- 
tainty.  Much  depends 

on  their  individual 

ability    and    push    as 

sales-people.      I    was 

informed,  however,  on 

the     very    highest 

authority,    that    more 

than    one    regular 

street-seller  could    be 

pointed  out  to  me  who 

had   often  made  over 

£zo  a  week,  and  that 

£,\o  weekly  was  by  no 

means  unusual  for 

many  of  them  to  make 

during  a  good  run  of 

a  popular  article! 

Yet,   as  a  class,  they 

are  improvident,  care- 
less, and  idle.     It  is 

a  case,  with  most,  of 

"  lightly  come,  lightly 

go."      Many  of  them  ^  toy  whip  mai 

will  only  work  on  two 

days,  or  three  at  most, 

a  week ;  they  tell  those  "  in  the    know 

that    they   can    easily    make    enough 


[hat  time  to  keep  them  for  a  week,  and 
that  they  need  no  more. 

Every  merchant  I  spoke  to  in  my  visits 
to  Houndsditch  expressed  his  firm  opinion 
that  every  penny  toy  sold  in  this  country 
could   easily   be   made   in    England,    and 


made  better  and  cheaper  than  in  Germany, 
if  only  English  makers  would  apply  their 
minds  to  the  work,  and  set  about  it  in  the 
right  way.      One  of  them  gave  me  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  truth  of  this. 
Five  years  ago,  according  to  his  story, 
evervboxof  soldiers  you  bought  in  jtngland 
was  "  Made  in  Germany."     As  models  c. 
our  regiments,  they  were  inaccurate  and 
inferior ;    and    as   an 
Englishman  and  a  tov- 
dealer,   my  informant 
was    disgusted     with 
them.     So  he  took  a 
certain  toy  -  maker  in 
hand,  and  asked  him 
to  make  the  same  kind 
of  toy,  but  accurately- 
painted  and  modelled, 
and  of  good  material. 
It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  maker  could 
be    persuaded    to    try 
the  experiment,  as  he 
said    he    felt    sure   it 
would  not  pay. 

However,  at  last  he 
did  try  it.  Behold  the 
result !  You  see  to- 
day in  every  toy-shop 
boxes  of  soldiers  re- 
presenting nearly 
;  BY  A  MCRDERER  cvcry  regiment  in  the 

British   Army,    and 
every    box,    almost 
without  exception,  comes  from  that  man's 
workshop.      He   can't    make    them    fast 
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enough  to  supply  the  demand.  They 
are  works  of  art  in  their  way,  and  so 
thoroughly  have  they  revolutionised  the 
trade  in  toy- 
soldiers  that  I  was 
told  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  one  per  cent, 
of  the  boxes  of 
soldiers  sold  in 
England  to  -  day 
were  German- 
made.  In  five 
years  that  man  has 
killed  the  foreign 
trade  in  that  line- 
completely  killed 
it!  Look  how- 
beautiful  his  toy- 
soldiers  are ;  how 
exactly  copied 
from  the  real 
thing ;  how  well 
made  and  finished  1 
He  has  made  a 
fortune  in  five 
years!     And 

hundreds    of    our  plenty  of  wood 

English    toy- 
makers  could  do  thesameinother  branches. 
In    connection    with    the     penny    toy 
industry  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  there 


are  many  people  who  make  the  collection 
of  these  curious  articles  their  hobby.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most 
famous  of  such 
collections  in  the 
London  district  is 
that  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Parrott,     of     the 


Aim 


vern 


Wandsworth.  In 
the  billiard -room 
of  that  hostelry 
Mr.  Parrott  has 
had  erected  a 
large  glass  case, 
which  is  fixed  to 
the  wall,  and 
serves  as  a  recep-' 
tacle  for  his  col- 
lection of  penny 
toys.  Each  of 
these  is  a  gift  from 
some  traveller  or 
customer  who  has 
bought  it  in  the 
streets  of  London, 
ros  ONE  PENNY '.  '^"^  who  has  made 

a  present  of  it  to 
this  museum.  To  each  is  affixed  the 
date  of  its  reception  and  the  name  of 
the  giver,    besides  any   interesting    little 
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with  its  pur- 


circum  stance 

chase  or  presentation. 

Thus  to  a  curious  little  black  doll  is 
appended  a  label  which  tells  us  that  this 
was  given 
by  a  cer- 
t  a  i  n 
gentle- 
man  who 
bought  it 
from  a 
hawker, 
who  had 
got  it 
from  the 
ruins  of 
the  big 
fire  at 
Messrs. 
Pascal's. 

off  Blackfriars  Bridge,  in  1897.  And 
we  learn  that  another  present  (though 
this  was  not  a  ptnny  toy)  is  extremely 
curious,  being  a  relic  of  the  old  style  of 
dentists  —  nothing  less  than  an  ancient 
"  teeth-drawer,"  now  very  scarce.  This 
article,  by-the-bye,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
case  which  cost  more  than  a  penny. 

The  whole  museum  at  Mr.  Parrott's 
contains  over  two  hundred  specimens  of 
the  penny-toy  variety,  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes.  The  most  noticeable  among  them 
are  a  large  tin  elephant,  of  French  make, 
I  presume;  a  very  well-made  tin  ship,  with 
masts  ;  a  good  imitation  fan,  an  iron  spade, 
abicycle,  and  a  fire-engine.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  what  is  considered  by 
the  Owner  to  be  the  gem  of  his  "peony" 
collection— namely,  a  dictionary— a  perfect 
little  book,  whose  print  you  can  easily 
read,  in  a  perfect  little  case  I  It  is  indeed 
a  marvellous  pennyworth,  though  I  doubt 
if  it  could  in  strict  parlance  be  classed 
amongst  the  "  penny  leys." 

One  article  in  the  case  —  a  wooden 
acrobat  who  vaults  over  a  bar^reminds 
me  that  I  was  told  in  Houndsditch  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  "coming" 
penny  toys  in  the  near  future  would  be  a 
iimilar  performer  in  tin.  of  which  samples 
had  already  been  received,  and  whose 
antics  would  certainly  attract  for  him  a 
great  sale. 


Just  at  the  present  time,  of  mechanical 
figures,  the  walking  dog,  which  pro- 
menades when  you  press  the  small  india- 
rubber  ball  attached  to  his  string,  and 
the  strutting  Frenchman,  who  keeps 
encircling  the  pavement  after  being  set- 
off, are  in  possession  of  the  field.  And  with 
them  comes  the  "  funny  mask,"  of  india- 
rubber,  which  gives  a  face  more  or  less 
distorted  when  you  press  it  with  your  fingers. 

The  mask  is  a  penny,   the    dog  and 
Frenchman  cost  more.     But  they  all  come 
alike  to  the  street  toy-seller,  so  long  as 
they  will   sell.    The  one  from  whom  I 
purchased  the  dog  told  me  that  he  had 
tried  most  pitches  in  London  that  were 
worth   anything,  but  that  he  had  found 
no    more    lucrative    spot    than    that  near 
the  Royal  Exchange.     According  to  this 
philosopher  of  the  gutter,  the  "  blokes  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,"  as  he  termed  them, 
are   often    wanting  something    to  amuse 
them  and  to  pass  the  time.     So  they  come 
out  and   buy  toys.      And  the   dog-seller 
did  not  forget  to  add  that  one  of  the  best 
points  of  the  Stock  Exchange  man  was  that, 
whatever 
the    toy 
he bought 
was 
worth,  he 
always 
paid    for 
it      in 
silver, 
and 
"didn't 

change"! 
Prob- 
ably this 
was  a 
hint  to 
me  with 
regard 
to  the 
shilling  I 
had  given  ^ 
him   f  o  r 

the  walking  toy-dog.  So  I  left  him  with 
it,  and  walked  along  Cheapside.  musing 
upon  the  queer  trade  done  in  "  penny 
toys"  by  so  many  thousands  of  people. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SLIDE  MOUNTAIN 


By  PHILLIP  VERRILL   MIGHELS. 


"  'T^HE  Great  Spirit  tore  away  the  side 
X  of  the  mountain  and  tumbled  it 
down.  Rocks,  trees,  snow,  all — He  rolled 
them  down.  The  dust  and  mist  alone 
arose.  Ko-lu-ho,  not  a  hunter — coyote  of 
men — slew  the  does  in  winter  at  the  lake 
below.  The  Great  Spirit  broke  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  pushed  it  down  to 
kill  and  bury  Ko-lu-ho,  coyote  of  men." 

Such  is  the  Indian  legend  of  "  To-le- 
no-ah-me,"  the  great  "Slide"  Mountain 
of  the  Eastern  Sierra  slope.  The  facet 
side  of  the  towering  peak  gleams  grey 
at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  pebble 
that  starts  at  the  top  has  never  a  root  nor 
branch  at  which  to  catch,  but  rolls  at  an 
ever-increasing  speed  down  the  smooth 
declivity,  to  rest,  at  last,  in  crystal  depths, 
into  which,  near  by,  the  Titan  stairs  of 
granite  boulders  descend,  mass  on  mass. 
The  lake,  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  mountain's 
hand,  is  deep  to-day,  despite  its  gorging 
when  the  Great  Spirit  buried  Ko-lu-ho 
ynih  the  whole  vast  side  of  To-le-no- 
ah-me. 

The  stream  that  feeds  the  lake  leaps 
down  a  wall  of  fifty  feet,  and  never  ceases 
to  roar  of  its  prowess.  Alders,  manzanita 
and  chincopin  bushes,  walls  of  stone  and 
yaivning  chasms,  blockade  the  only  appa- 
rent lead  to  the  lake,  while  the  region 
above,  whence  comes  the  stream,  haughtily 
defies  approach  to  its  huge- wrought  fast- 
ness. The  water  hurries  forth  from  a 
cave  like  a  dark  and  guarded  sally-port, 
a  counterscarp  gallery  of  gulches  and  rifts, 
forbidding  and  rugged,  discourages  any 
who  would  flank  the  fort,  and  the  single 
passage  by  which  ingress  is  possible  is 
known  to  few,  and  is  hard  to  find.  And 
here,  where  Nature  took  a  deal  of  pains 


to  conceal  the  spot,  her  barriers  are  thrown 
away,  for  the  whole  vast  slope  is  all  but 
deserted  by  the  sons  of  men. 

Like  a  standing  army  once,  the  pines 
and  firs  loomed  boldly  erect  on  the 
shoulders  and  ridges  of  the  hills  to  the 
right,  but  the  axe  did  heavy  slaughter  and 
inexorable.  To-day  the  shell  of  a  saw- 
mill, long  defunct,  leans  for  support  against 
a  rock,  like  a  weak  old  man  on  his  cane. 
The  engine  rusts  on  its  crumbling  bed, 
and  where  werd  once  the  hum  of  the  saw 
and  the  din  and  clatter  of  industry,  are 
.now  the  buzz  of  a  passing  bee  and  the 
knock  of  a  yellowhammer  digging  a  hole 
to  catch  a  gnawing  worm. 

Above  the  mill,  to  which  a  road  was 
made,  the  manzanita  hides  a  trail,  the  red 
arms  of  the  growth  brushing  aside  to  those 
who  know  the  entrance  and  inner  way. 
More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  a  burro, 
stepping  mincingly  beneath  the  swaying 
superstructure  of  a  ponderous  pack,  came 
slowly  up  the  road  in  the  dim,  translucent 
light  of  dawn.  He  followed  a  man,  who 
held  the  rope  for  leading  in  a  careless  hand 
and  walked  with  his  head  bent  low.  They 
entered  the  brush  where  the  trail  began, 
proceeding  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  or  more. 
There  the  man  secured  the  rope,  and, 
returning  to  the  road,  smoothed  the  sand 
disturbed  by  his  and  the  animal's  feet,  thus 
obliterating  the  tracks  that  told  where  the 
two  had  gone. 

On  the  following  day  appeared,  on  the 
top  of  a  ridge  above  the  mill,  a  singular 
silhouette  against  the  glimmering  disc  of 
the  setting  sun.  After  many  fantastic  con- 
tortions it  resolved  itself  into  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  burro,  free  and  unladen. 
In  the  wall-girded  fastness  that  Nature  has 
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hidden  the  man  who  had  led  the  animal 
was  left  alone. 

The  dusk  seemed  almost  to  be  made  in 
this  retreat,  for  it  crept  from  caves,  from 
rifts,  from  places  overhung  with  beetling 
brows  of  rock,  and  slowly,  impalpably 
surrounded,  engulfed  the  trees,  the  rocks, 
and  the  man  in  sombre  shadows.  Up 
above  the  chiselled  peak  of  To-le-no-ah-me 
shone  in  the  lingering  rays  of  Sol  like  a 
giant  crystal  of  rosy  quartz. 

The  arms  of  the  man  were  about  his 
knees,  and  his  head  fell  forward  as  he  sat 
on  a  rock,  motionless  and  absorbed  in 
thought.  His  head  was  hatless,  the  ebon 
growth  of  hair  standing  forth  in  rumpled 
shocks.  Beneath  the  heavy  eyebrows, 
the  black  of  which  was  joined  to  form  one 
straight  line  across,  the  eyes  were  closed, 
as  of  one  who  looks  beyond.  The  lips 
were  drooping,  their  expression  one  of 
hopelessness,  underneath  the  beard  of 
black.  At  the  front  the  shirt  spread  open, 
showing  a  wedge  of  neck  that  was  white 
as  a  pebble. 

The  man  continued  to  sit  and  to  gaze 
far  into  the  darkness,  vaguely,  till  the 
glow  was  gone  from  the  peak  and  the 
essence  of  night  was  thick  about  him. 
Behind  him  in  heaps  were  blankets, 
boxes,  boards,  sacks — the  load,  in  fact, 
that  had  staggered  the  .  burro.  Beyond 
the  heaps  were  great  unhewn  rocks,  piled 
in  walls  to  form  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square — the  rude  foundations  of  a  house 
to  be.  At  length  he  arose,  went  to  the 
heap  of  chattels,  lighted  a  piece  of  candle, 
and  commenced  a  search  among  the 
numerous  articles.  In  a  box  which  came 
to  his  hand  he  presently  discovered  an 
envelope,  old,  soiled,  and  open  with  wear 
at  the  edges.  In  a  slender,  girlish  hand 
appeared  on  the  face  of  it,  **  John  Granford, 
Middlefield,  Conn."  His  face  darkened 
at  the  sight,  and  as  if  he  feared  that  some- 
one  might  read  and  know  his  name,  he 
tore  the  paper  in  tiny  pieces  and  scattered 
them  broadcast  on  the  ground.  He  now 
uncovered  the  object  sought — a  flute,  the 
holes  of  which  were  finger-worn  and 
smooth — and  proceeded  back  to  his  seat. 
Far  into  the  night  the  low  sobs  and  wails 
of  the  instrument  floated  weirdly  about,  as 


if  they  found  the  cliflis  and  chasms  strange 
and  mocking.  From  time  to  time  the 
man  held  the  flute  to  his  breast,  crooning 
and  speaking  to  it  of  his  woes.  Sleep 
overcame  him  as  he  sat,  the  wandering, 
uncanny  noises  of  the  night  his  only 
lullaby. 

In  a  week  the  rugged  walls  of  the  house, 
abutting  on  the  face  of  the  cliff",  had  met 
an  overhanging  slab  of  rock  above — the 
natural  roof  already  provided.  Windows, 
a  door,  a  bunk,  and  a  chimneyplace  were 
roughly  contrived.  In  the  stream,  where 
it  loitared  through  the  grass,  a  weir  already 
held  a  dozen  captive  trout.  Where  the 
guardian  alders  ranged  their  phalanx  of 
branches  about  the  accessible  springs,  the 
visiting  quail  and  the  grouse  found  death 
daily  in  snares.  These,  with  the  trout, 
were  placed  in  the  banks  of  snow  that  lay, 
throughout  the  centuries,  in  certain  of  the 
chasms  to  the  west,  there  to  freeze  and 
keep  for  future  use. 

From  wooden  pegs  that  were  driven 
between  the  rocks  that  formed  the  hut 
hung  a  dozen  "  slabs "  of  bacon,  some 
rough  and  heavy  clothing,  and  a  pair  of 
bags  containing  beans  and  flour.  A 
meagre  fare  Granford  provided,  but  such 
as  it  was,  eked  out  with  fish  and  game,  he 
had  enough  to  last  for  more  than  a  year 

Against  the  wall,  near  the  head  of  the 

bunk,  two  scraps  of  paper,  side  by  side, 

were  secured      The  one  on  the  left  read 

as  follows — 

Married. — Middlefield,  Conn.,  June  5,  1869,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Nash,  John  Granford  to  Catherine 
Le  Mayne,  both  of  Middlefield. 

The  other  clipping  came  evidently   from 

another  publication,  and  read — 

Married. — Springbend,  N.J.,  March  ii,  1870. 
On  the  above  date,  Justice  of  the  Peace  Hendricks 
united  Mr.  Uriah  Yeddington  and  Mrs.  Kate 
Lemain  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
Star  is  not  acquainted  wth  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  but  it  wishes  them  all  happiness  and  joy  in 
their  wedded  life. 

Religiously  on  every  morning  and  every 
night,  John  Granford  stood  before  the 
scraps  on  the  wall  and  read  them,  holding 
a  candle  in  his  nerveless  hand  when  the 
darkness  had  come. 

Throughout  the  long,  fine  days  ck 
summer    the    stream    ran    chatting     and 
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go^iping  down ;  the  breezes  tinkled  the  laden  often  with  snow,  always  with  chill, 
leaves  of  the  quaking  aspen  ;  the  squirrel  till  at  last  it  paused,  reversed,  and  gushing 
scolded  from  the  branch  of  a  pine,  and  upwards,  warm  and  warmer,  brought  the 
the  quail  whistled  blithely  across  from  the  spring  and  summer  back  again.  Itseemed 
ridge.  The  man,  who  neither  spoke  nor  to  Granford  as  if  the  mountain  breathed 
heeded,  shovelled  into  a  rocker  the  grave!  in  the  cold,  bleak  air,  and  breathed  it  out 
from  the  bed  of  an  ancient  torrent,  dashed  all  tingling  warm,  and  lo!  the  seasons  I 
it    with    water,    and 

swayed    the    mechan- 

ism  forward  and  back. 
Now  and  then,  with 
an  utter  indifference, 
he  gathered  a  spoon- 
full  of  gold  and  thrust 
it  slowly  into  a  buck- 
skin sack. 

When  the  Fall  had 
come  and  the  winds 
were  blowing  prelude- 
wails  to  winter,  the 
man  put  on  a  coat, 
and  climbing  the  cliffs 
by  the  secret  traii, 
strode  over  the  moun- 
tains and  down  to 
ihe  valley  to  a  distant 
Nevada  town.  There 
he  purchased  a  burro, 
ind  loading  him  care- 
tuliy  with  all  that  the 
beast  could  bear,  de- 
parted in  the  night 
for  his  cabin  of  atone. 
The  creature,  when 
its  task  was  done,  was 
led  to  the  distant 
road  at  the  summit 
and  given  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  Siena. 

At  the  first  of  the 
warning  flurries  of 
snow    Gran  ford 

brought    the    fish    and  The  man.  who  tteUhet  spakt  nor  luidid,  shovilUd  into  a  rocktr 

game      that     were  the  gravel  from  Ihe  bed  0/  an  aiuiml  torrent. 

cached  in  the  chasm 

to  the  hut  and  buried  them  anew,  con-         Thus  the  year  and  many  years  went  by. 

veniently  near.      Later   the    storms    that  The   miner  washed   the    pellets   of    gold 

came  to  mass  their  gleaming  drifts  in  the  from  the  sand  as  long  as  the  ground  was 

cove  and  to  veil  the  sharpness  and   the  clear  of  snow,  his  flute  the  only  companion 

modelling  of  the  crags  and  peaks,  found  of  his  solitude.     To  him  the  seasons  fled 

the  cabin  filled  with  wood  and  barricaded  as  day  and  night.     Now  and  then,  on  the 

in  defiance.  grey  of  the   granite,    below   the    printed 

The  winter  wind  blew  down  the  cove,  clippings  in  the  cabin,  he  wrote  with   a 
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pencil.  Following  are  some  of  the  sen- 
tences— 

**  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  mad  with  love." 

**  A  heartless  woman,  with  her  wiles, 
out-devils  Satan." 

**  Gold,  with  the  slightest  aid  from  man, 
will  buy  a  thousand  tons  of  ill,  blight,  and 
misery,  to  a  single  ounce  of  joy." 

**  The  best  revenge  will  preserve  its 
victims  in  the  throes  of  living  when 
they  pray  for  death." 


PART    II. 

• 

The  sun  was  gilding  leaves  already  golden 
of  the  aspen  trees,  on  a  clear,  **  brittle," 
seeming  morning  of  the  Fall.  The  man- 
zanita  bushes  along  the  hidden  trail  shook 
their  bunches  of  bright  red  berries,  for  the 
lone  and  silent  miner  came  slowly  striding 
through  them.  Beneath  his  hat  a  massive 
mane  of  iron-grey  hair  fell  to  his  shoulders 
and  concealed  his  ears.  The  joined  eye- 
brows and  the  beard  were  still  an  un- 
alloyed black,  and  gave  a  singular  look  to 
the  bronzed  and  thought-drawn  face.  The 
peculiar  expression  was  heightened  by  the 
long  moustache  that  draped  the  mouth  in 
a  spiritless,  melancholy  manner. 

Below  the  crumbling  saw-mill  Gran- 
ford  halted  at  the  forking  of  the  road. 
It  was  twelve  years  now  since  first  he 
had  gone  to  the  cove  above,  and  nearly  a 
year  since  last  he  had  come  below  to 
secure  supplies.  By  visiting  various 
towns  on  his  trips,  the  miner  had 
bafiSed  not  only  detection  in  his  far 
retreat,  but  had  even  avoided  suspicion 
and  notice.  He  came  to  a  single 
"  store,"  a  stranger,  excited  no  interest 
nor  curiosity,  vanished  in  the  night,  and 
was  readily  forgotten. 

On  this  particular  occasion  he  look  the 
road  to  the  left  and  descended  the 
mountain.  Through  a  canon  the  road 
led,  emerging  at  last  to  skirt  the  foot- 
hills where  the  highlands  met  the  valley. 
Tucked  up  close  to  the  rude  protection  of 
the  slope  was  a  farm,  the  house  of  which 
was  hidden  in  a  group  of  giant  pines — the 
remnant  of  the  former  mighty  host  of 
trees.     One  of  the  meadows  of  the  farm 


was  back  of  the  house,  and  was  cut  by  the 
old-time  road. 

Granford,  issuing  from  the  canon, 
entered  the  field,  passed  a  bunch  of 
willows,  and  found  himself  confronted  by 
a  little  girl.  Her  face  was  turned  away, 
and  the  back  of  her  head  was  nearly 
hidden  by  a  sharp,  deforming  lump  on  the 
shoulders.  She  presently  turned  about, 
discovering  his  presence.  Not  a  word  said 
man  or  child.  Her  large,  brown,  wistful 
eyes  winked  slowly— just  as  if  the  long 
black  lashes  were  heavy  and  weighted 
down  the  lids  ;  her  delicate  mouth 
hesitated  between  a  smile  and  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt;  her  dimpled  hands,  on 
the  ends  of  arms  that  seemed  unusually 
long,  clasped  each  other  for  assurance  and 
grasped  a  slender  rope;  and  a  faint, 
uncertain  tint  of  pink,  like  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  colour  on  a  ripening  berry, 
played  in  her  cheeks. 

"Are  you  very  sad?"  she  said  to  the 
man  at  last,  with  an  intuition  altogether 
uncanny.  "  If  you  are,  I  'm  sorry,  for  you 
look  very  nice." 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
then  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  away 
the  webs  of  reverie. 

"Why.  no  —  I — what's  behind  you, 
Tottie  ?*" 

"It's  a  lamb — my  sweetheart,"  she 
said.  "  My  name  is  Hazel,  but  you  may 
call  me  Tottie  if  you  want  to — I  like  it." 
She  pulled  on  the  rope  in  her  hand,  and 
an  inquisitive  creature  with  its  legs  spread 
out  in  a  saw-buck  attitude  appeared  and 
nestled  at  her  side.  "  He  don't  mind  my 
back  a  bit — and  you  don't,  do  you  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,  no  I "  said  the  miner, 
and  his  tone  and  outburst  took  himself 
utterly  by  surprise. 

"  You  see,  we  always  ought  to  smile  at 
what  we  can't  help,"  she  continued. 

The  man  was  silent,  slowly,  very  slowly 
nodding  his  head. 

"  My  mama,"  the  child  went  rambling 
on  confidingly,  "  sent  me  here  for  my 
health.  She  is  very  beautiful,  but  she 
can't  bear  to  see  my  back — poor  mama ! 
I  thought  I  should  cry — I  did  cry,  a  little, 
but  everything  here  at  Aunty's  is  so  lovely 
and  my  lamb   is  so  cunning  that   I  am 
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happy  nearly  always.  We  ought  to  be  stroked  the  tumbled  tresses  of  red-brown 
happy  most,  don't  you  think  so  ? "  hair,  "  suppose  after  a  while  you  got  lots 

"I — suppose  we  ought."     Granford  was      of    money   and    could    do    anything  you 
sitting  on  a  grass- harboured  tog,  gazing      liked  ;  then  perhaps  you  could  make  them 
vacantly    into    space.      The   child    came      suffer  as  you  had  suffered." 
forward,  kneeled,  and  placed  a  hand  on         "Oh,  no,"   she  sobbed,   "that   would 
his  knee,  the  lamb  meantime  concealing     make  me  really  unhappy  — oh,  dreadfully 
itself    behind    her 
dress.   He  stroked  her 
hair  as  she  looked  in 
his  face.     Theirs  was 
that     natural    affinity 
that  makes  two  souls 
old    friends  in   a 
moment. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  as  low  and 
soft  as  possible,  and 
glancing  about  to  see 
that  no  one  else  was 
near,  "  that  someone 
should  p>et  your  lamb 
and  make  it  very  fond 
of  him — or  her,  and 
say  pretty  things  to  it, 
and  then  the  lamb 
should  love  this  other 
person  better  than 
you,  and  the  two 
should  run  away  and 
leave  you  all  alone." 
The  words  Came  trem- 
ulously, and  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  hers  with 
longing. 

The  face  of  the 
child  was  sorrowful, 
but  though  she  sighed, 
she  smiled.  To  her 
it  seemed  as  if  the 
calamity    were    really 

come  upon   her.      "  It  Granford  found  himulf  cmfrmttd  by  a  littU  girl. 

would    be   very,   very 

sad — but,  did  you  say  the  -Mftb  really  unhappy!  and  you  and  all  the  people 
loved  the — the  new  playmate  ?  "  who  are  nice  would  hate  me."     The  tears 

"  Yes,  really  loved — I  believe  so."  gushed  forth  anew,  shaking    the  crooked 

"  Well,"  and   she  tried  to  control  her     little  form  as  she  laboured  to  hold  them 
trembling  lips,  "  I  should  try  to  be  glad —     back. 

I  should  want  the  lamb  to  be  happy— for  "There,  there,"  he  crooned,  while  his 
oh,  I  love  it  so  veiy  dearly.  I — I — "  arm  stole  around  her  and  tenderly  lifted 
Her  childish  head  came  down  to  his  her  up,  "  the  lamb  isn't  gone  —  and  it 
knee,  and  she  sobbed  convulsively.  never  will  go — it  can't  lore  anyone  else  in 

"  But,  Tottie,"   said  the   man,  as   he     the  world  as  much  as  it  loves  you,  little 
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Tottie  girl — and  here  it  is,  feeling  lone- 
some because  it  can't  find  your  hand."  He 
brought  the  struggling  animal  up  and 
placed  it  near  to  Hazel's  face.  Her  arm 
stole  about  its  neck,  she  bravely  stifled 
her  weeping,  dried  her  eyes  on  the 
wool  of  her  p»et,  and  smiled  as  sweetly 
as  smiles  the  sun  when  showerful  clouds 
that  have  long  obscured  its  face  are 
drifting  away. 

Slowly  Granford  got  to  his  feet.  "  I 
must  go,"  he  said,  faintly  smiling ;  **  will 
you  walk  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the 
meadow  ?  " 

**  Yes,    we    will,    won't   we,    dearie.'^" 
replied   the   child,   addressing  the   lamb 
She  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the  man, 
and  they  tripped   through   the   browning 
grass  together. 

**  Good-bye,"  said  the  miner,  when  they 
reached  the  other  side.  **  Do  you  often 
play  in  the  meadow  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  yes ;  it 's  my  fav'rite  place  Good- 
bye. I  'm  very  glad  you  don't  mind  mv 
back." 

"I  don't— God  bless  you!— I  don't 
Good-bye."  He  strode  away  rapidly.  At 
the  bend  of  the  road  he  looked  back 
through  a  vista  of  willows  and  aspens, 
from  which  the  leaves  were  fluttering  like 
butterflies.  She  was  standing  still,  her 
head  nearly  buried  in  the  humpeil-up 
shoulders,  the  lamb  limply  hanging 
beneath  an  arm.  The  slanting  sunshine 
burnished  her  hair  till  it  looked  like  an 
oreole.  He  lifted  his  hat,  and  she  tossed 
him  a  baby's  kiss. 

As  he  led  his  laden  burro  toward  the 
canon  that  night,  he  paused  in  the  meadow, 
sat  long  on  the  log  again,  and  murmured 
many  things  over  and  over  again  to 
himself. 

An  early  winter  came  that  year,  but  the 
cabin  in  the  cove  had  never  seemed  so 
warm  and  cheerful.  When  the  spring 
came  Granford  toiled  with  a  will  at 
his  washing  for  gold.  But  the  early 
summer  found  him  restless.  He  longed 
to  run  away,  and  go  again  down  the 
mountain.  However,  no  supplies  were 
needed,  and  he  had  no  excuses  for  so 
doing.  Finally  confessing  the  truth  to 
himself,    he    left    his    place   and    hurried 


away,  pausing  only  when  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  meadow. 

He  saw  the  child  playing  near  the  house, 
but  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  To  approach 
the  place  he  thought  impossible.  Sitting 
again  on  the  log,  he  whistled  the  call  of 
the  mountain  quail.  At  the  third  repe- 
tition he  saw  that  Hazel  looked  about ;  at 
the  fourth  she  grabbed  the  rope  that  was 
tied  to  the  lamb — now  grown  consider- 
ably and  sure  on  its  feet  —  and  came 
straight  up  through  the  grass. 

The  meeting  was  a  happy  one ;  but  the 
child  was  shyer  now,  until  the  miner's 
gentle,  half-sad  way  had  won  her  back  to 
his  side.  She  flushed  with  pleasure  as, 
standing  near,  she  leaned  against  him, 
gaily  talking,  and  lost  her  hand  in  his 
whitening  nair. 

*'  Where  does  mamma  live  ?  "  he  asked, 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  of  pleasant  con- 
versation. 

**0h,  way  back  East — New  Jersey — 
she  and  papa.  Do  you  know  about  the 
Flast  ?  " 

**  Something,"  he  answered,  looking 
abruptly  away.  "And,  why — you  have 
never  told  me  your  other  name.  Hazel 
what  ?  " 

••Hazel  Yeddington.  Why,  I  thought 
I  told  you  before — isn't  that  funny  ?  " 

A  jerk,  as  if  his  every  thew  had  suddenly 
tightened,  went  through  the  form  of  Gran- 
ford. The  colour  faded  from  beneath  the 
bronze  of  his  features.  With  a  fearful 
efl'ort  he  mastered  his  actions,  but  his 
hand  dropped  slowly  from  the  shoulder  of 
the  child.  "Anil — what — does — ^your — 
papa — call — your  mamma  ?  "  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Oh,  he  calls  her  dearest,  sometimes, 
and  just  Kate,  sometimes.  It's  a  real 
pretty  name.  I  think.  His  name 's  Uriah, 
and  I  don't  really  like  it,  though  I  've  tried 
verv  often." 

The  miner  stood  up.  **  I  must  hurry 
to-day,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice. 

"  You  —  why  —  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
cried  Hazel  in  alann. 

"  Nothing  —  only —  I — I  forgot — some- 
thing.    Good-bye." 

"  (iood-bye."  she  answered,  gazing  wist- 
fullv  after  him.     '*  I  am  ven*,  verv  sorr^^" 
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He  hurried,  almost  ran  away,  toward 
the  mountain  canon.  At  last  he  stopped 
and  turned  again  to  look  upon  the  crippled 
child.  Her  little  hands  were  clasped 
together,  and  her  cheek  was  laid  against 
them— a  gesture  of  despair  that  belongs 
to  women  grown. 

"His  child!     Oh,  my  God!"  said  the 


over  the  mountain.  Already  the  carpet 
of  the  meadow  assumed  a  greenish  tint  - 
and  on  the  willows  adventurous  leaves 
were  vying  with  the  swelling  "pussy" 
buds. 

It  seemed  to  the  miner  as  if  he  still 
should  hnd  the  child  standing  yearningly 
there  in  the  grass.     His  heart  was  heavy 


Hi  k 


It  Ihm.  regardUii,  oblivious  of  the  pnset 


■of^ 


man,  and  he  plunged  blindly  into  the 
darkening  ravine. 

A  silent  battle  of  giant  forces  wagi-d 
throughout  the  summer  and  winter  in  the 
hiilden  cove.  Capitulation  had  never  a 
place,  and  quarter  was  scorned.  The 
spring  came  suddenly,  and  with  a  balmy 
wind  that  siemed  to  sear  the  snow  from 
canon,  peak,  and  valley.  Torrents  of 
water  ran  amuck,  scarred  the  slopes  and 
toppled  rocks  and  trees  from  ancient 
footholds. 

Then  came  the  victory.  The  man 
followed  the  example  of  the  freshets  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and   harried   down 


as  he  scanned  the  field  and  no  little  Hazel 
appeared.  The  call  of  the  quail  that  he 
whistled  from  the  willows  hour  after  hoitr 
till  the  day  was  gone  brought  no  response. 
Dispirited  and  weary,  he  made  him  a  bed 
in  a  near-by  clump  of  scrub  timber,  and 
worried  through  the  long  and  chilling 
night. 

From  dawn  till  noon  next  day  he 
whistled,  but  the  quail  on  the  hill  alone 
replied.  In  the  end  the  forces  thai 
had  won  the  victory  in  the  long  warfare 
commanded,  and  he  went  to  the  door  ol 
the  house. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  woman,  whose  face  was 
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Tkt  nun  in  silence  tifud  handful  after  handful  till  none  remained  of  the  Reaming 
jnmi  flmkm  and  mrnggeti. 
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red  with  weeping,  "  little  Hazet  is  home." 
She  then  explained,  in  a  speech  broken 
often  by  tears,  that  the  child,  attempting 
to  reach  her  lamb,  \ia  it  floated  hope- 
lessly by  in  one  of  the  many  torrents 
that  the  spring  had  brought,  was  carried 
down  in  the  stream  and  rolled  beneath  a 
boulder  that  the  waters  had  torn  from  the 
side  of  the  gukh  above. 

The  red-brown  hair  was  afloat  on  the 
pillow — a  matchless  frame  for  the  oval 
face  and  its  lustrous  wide-open  eyes — 
when  Granford  entered  the  room.  A 
wan  smile,  more  like  the  sunset's  lingering 
glow  than  dawn's  increasing  light,  played 
sweetly  over  the  childish  countenance  as 
the  miner  came  to  her  side.  He  knelt 
there,  regardless,  oblivious  of  the  presence 
of  anyone,  pouring  out  a  rounnured 
appeal  to  the  little  one  to  live.  Gold, 
comfort,  joy — everything,  he  offered  for 
a  rally  back  to  life. 

She  seemed  not  at  all  to  hear.  Only  a 
great,  ineffable  happiness  illumined  her 
face  as  her  tender,  shadowy  hand  clasped 
his  rough  and  nigged  fingers. 


"  I  knew  you  would  come  ;  I  knew  you 
didn't  mind  my  back,"  she  whispered. 
«  *  «  • 

The  last  of  the  sun's  lavish  gilding  was 
dimming  on  the  peak  of  To-le-no-ah-me, 
and  the  mystic  night  was  gathering  force 
in  the  caves  and  chasms  of  the  hidden 
cove.  Up  the  long  slope  of  Slide 
Mountain  laboured  the  miner.  His  hair, 
that  once  stood  forth  in  shocks  of  black, 
was  now  a  silvery  white.  His  head  was 
bowed,  but  in  his  eyes  there  burned  a  light 
of  inspiration  mingled  with  the  wild  gleam 
of  the  devotee. 

Beneath  a  heavy  bag  he  staggered  a 
little,  yet  he  bore  it  upward  without  a 
pause.  It  held  a  fortune— the  hoarded 
golden  gleanings  from  the  gravel — the 
treasure  of  nearly  fotuteen  years  of  toil 
and  hardship. 

Placing  the  bag  on  a  granite  pile,  the 
man  in  silence  lifted  handful  after  hand- 
ful till  none  remained  of  the  gleaming 
jewel  flakes  and  nuggets,  and  scattered 
them  calmly,  sadly,  far  and  wide  down  the 
swift-descending  slide  of  To-le-no-ah-me- 
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ON  the  outskirts  of  Leamington,  in 
the  little  suburb  of  Lillington, 
there  is  an  old  oak-tree,  big  in  trunk  and 
with  spreading  branches,  which  gener- 
ally obtains  the  respectful  attention  of 
cyclists  and  ramblers  who  pass  that  way. 


KOUND  TREE,    CENTBE  O 

It  is  enclosed  by  iron  railings,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  it  marks  the 
centre  of  England.  The  geographical 
exactitude  of  this  assertion  is  not  un- 
questioned ;  there  is,  in  fact,  another 
old  oak-tree  on  the  Warwick  side  of 
Leamington  whose  claims  to  the  same 
distinction  have  obtained  many  adherents 
in  recent  years.  Whichever  be  the  true 
landmark,  the  fact  remains  that  in  visiting 
Leamington  one  goes  to  England's  heart, 
and  finds  around  the  town,  as  a  happy 
piece  of  natural  harmony,  a  dozen  square 
miles  of  country,  attractive  alike  for  its 


typical  English  scenery  and  its  memorable 
association  with  our  national  history. 

It  is  as  a  health  resort  simply  that  most 
people,  I  suppose,  visit  the  pleasant  leafy 
town,  which,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  when  it  was  still  in  its  childhood, 
christened    itself    "Royal    Lea- 
mington Spa,"  with  the  personal 
approval  of  her  Majesty.     But 
in  whatever  way  acquaintance  is 
made  with  Leamington,  it  must 
soon    impress    itself    upon   our 
minds  not  only  as  "the  centre 
of  England,"   but  also     as  the 
most   convenient    starting-point 
for  the  Shakspere  country,  the 
Warwickshire  which  recalls  most 
vividly  in  this  Victorian  era  "  (he 
spacious    times    of    Elizabeth." 
It  was  to  take  its  healing  waters 
and   breathe   its    salubrious  air 
that  Ruskin   spent  a  month  or 
two  in  Leamington,  thereby  re- 
newing a  life,  it  is  said,  which 
was  in  danger  of  premature  endhig.     But 
in  reference  to  this  visit,   it  is  recorded 
in  "Pneterita"  that  "Once    out   of  sight 
of  .  ,  .  the  Pump-room  and  the  Parade, 
the    space  of  surrounding  Warwickshire 
was     exceedingly     impressive     to    me, 
in  its  English  way.     Warwick  towers  in 
sight  over  the  near  tree-tops  ;  Kenilworth 
within   an  afternoon's  walk  ;  Stratford  to 
be  reached  within  an  hour's  drive  with  a 
trotting  pony  ;  and  round  them,  as  far  as 
eye    could    reach,    a    space    of     perfect 
England,  not  hill  and  dale  that  might  be 
anywhere,  but  hill  and  fiat,  through  which 
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the  streams  linger,  and  where  the  canals 
wind  without  lock." 

Leamington  itself  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
modem  town,  although  in  comparison 
with  the  newness  of  some  present-day 
holiday  resorts  its  aspect  has  rather  a 
mellow  age.  But  with  its  modernity, 
Leamington  has  broad  streets  and  leafy 
avenues,  excellent  sanitation,  well- 
appointed  hotels,  spacious  residences, 
many  sources  of  entertainment,  and  other 
features  of  contemporary  civilisation  that 


Twin  towns  as  they  are,  Leamington 
and  Warwick,  for  instance,  afford  a  curious 
study  in  contrast.  In  their  main  tho- 
roughfare they  almost  touch  hands,  but 
there  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  other 
point  of  contact  between  them.  The 
stranger  may  scarcely  know  where  he 
crosses  the  municipal  boundary,  but  once 
he  is  well  in  Warwick  it  almost  seems  as 
though  he  had  left  the  nineteenth  century 
for  the  sixteenth  century.  Instead  of  tall 
stucco  buildings  in   dignified   regularity. 


will  enable  most  people,  in  their  place  of 
sojourn,  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  all  the 
more  heartily  those  survivals  of  the 
historic  past  to  which  Ruskin  refers.  Even 
the  few  unatfected  by  such  utilitarian  con- 
siderations will  probably  care  to  have  their 
sense  of  contrast  stimulated  by  that  of 
Leamington — as  pleasing  a  nineteenth- 
century  town  as  would  be  found  in  a 
day's  travelling — and  its  neighbours  in 
their  reflection  of  the  more  glorious  side 
of  medieval  life. 


he  sees  gabled  roofs  and  dormer  windows 
that  sometimes  show  a  most  picturesque 
disregard  for  the  "building  line."  In 
Leamington  he  has  felt  the  impulse  of  an 
active,  although  by  no  means  restless, 
community;  in  Warwick  he  quickly  sur- 
renders himself  to  an  atmosphere  of 
dreamy  quietude.  The  busy  shops  of  the 
Parade,  with  their  fine  plate-glass  fronts, 
have  given  place  to  the  sedate  establish- 
ments of  Jury  Street,  with  narrow-paned 
windows  and  doors  that  are  opened — if 
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they  ever  are  opened — by  lifting  the 
latch.  In  the  narrow  side  streets  there 
is  an  even  more  wonderful  stillness.  In 
one  of  these  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten— it  is  an  almost  perfect  example  of 
Elizabethan  domestic  Architecture,  and 
makes  an  enchanting  picture — a  Leaming- 
tonian  who  had  frequently  passed  through 
it  solemnly  assured  me  that  not  once  had 
it  ever  given  sign  of  life.  He  had  never 
seen  a  single  human  being  in  or  about  one 
of  the  houses— no,  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat  I 

What  a  different  sort  of  day  one  spends 
in  Leamington  and  Warwick! — looking 
back  upon  them  from  a  Londoner's  point 
of  view,  I  am  not  sure  which  was  the  more 
enjoyable.  First  a  visit  to  the  Pump-room, 
where,  after  a  glance  at  the  morning 
papers,  a  little  water  is  to  be  taken  —  for 
Timothy's  sake — or  where  one  enjoys  a 
plunge  in  the  fine  swimming-bath,  unless 
doctors  have  prescribed  one  or  other  of 
the  many  hygienic  baths  with  which  the 
establishment  has  been  lavishly  equipped 
by  the  Leamington  Corporation.  After 
what,  in  either  case,  will  prove  a  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  ablution,  a  turn  in 
the  adjoining  Pump-room  Gardens,  where 
a  good  band  is  discoursing,  and  then  home 
to  lunch.  In  the  afternoon  one  has  to 
choose  be.tween  a  game  of  tennis  or  of 
golf — there  are  two  or  three  links  close  at 
hand — and  a  "  spin "  on  the  narrow  but 
pretty  river  Leam.  In  the  evening  an  alfresco 
concert,  carried  out  with  something  of  the 
Continental  brightness  and  ilan^  most 
surely  takes  one  to  the  beautiful  gardens, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which 
Leamington  has  well  named  in  honour  of 
its  great  medical  benefactor,  Dr.  Jephson. 

Cousin  Feenix,  in  "  Dombey  and  Son," 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  to 
Warwick  Castle  fifty  times  if  he  had  been 
there  once,  yet,  according  to  Mrs.  Skewton, 
**  if  he  came  to  Leamington  to-morrow  he 
would  make  his  fifty-second  visit  next  day." 
On  reaching  Warwick  it  is  inevitable  that 
your  steps  should  first  turn  to  this  fine  old 
edifice,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  survival 
of  its  kind  in  England.  A  morning  quickly 
goes  there — a  glimpse  of  the  interior,  with 
its  relics  and  treasures,  and  a  stroll  through 


the  extensive  grounds,  with  a  glance  at 
the  famous  Greek  Vase  and  a  brief  enjoy- 
ment of  the  many  picturesque  views  of  the 
Avon  and  its  much -photographed  old 
bridge.  Warwick  Castle  is  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  shillings  charged  for  admission 
mount  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  a 
sum  which  largely  helps  to  maintain  Lord 
and  Lady  Warwick's  historic  residence. 

After  the  castle,  the  church.  As  a  whole, 
it  is  much  more  modem,  the  ancient  fabric 
being  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  You  time  your  visit 
to  hear  the  peal  of  bells  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary's,  which  is  a  kind  of  calendar  for 
the  Warwick  people,  enabling  them  to  tell 
the  day  of  the  week  by  the  tune  which  is 
played,  its  repertoire  extending  from  "  The 
Easter  Hymn  "  on  Sundays  to  "  Warwick- 
shire Lads  and  Lasses"  on  Saturdays. 
The  Beauchamp  Chapel,  which  the  fire 
fortunately  spared^  containing  tombs  of 
the  Leicesters  and  the  Warwicks,  attracts 
students  of  architecture  again  and  again, 
I  suppose.  But  even  those  of  us  who 
cannot  fully  realise  its  almost  unique 
value  as  a  specimen  of  the  Gothic  feel 
that  it  is  "  a  poem  in  stone  "  which  would 
be  enjoyed  even  more  on  a  second 
reading. 

In  a  similar  way  Lord  Leicester's 
Hospital,  where  one  can  very  well  chat 
till  dusk  with  the  old  brethren,  makes  a 
strong  impression  upon  one's  mind,  not 
merely  because  it  is  such  a  picturesque, 
half-timbered  building,  a  monument  of  at 
least  one  good  deed  in  the  life  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  this  old  charitable 
institution,  with  all  its  surroundings  in 
harmony  with  the  sixteenth  century,  many 
people  linger  long,  almost  lovingly,  so 
pleasant  is  the  sense  of  escape  from  the 
commonplace  bustle  of  their  lives.  Castle, 
church,  and  hospital  together  fill  up  the 
day  with  a  fascinating  interest  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  only  one  or  two  of  our 
ancient  cities,  like  Oxford  and  Chester. 

Next  day,  the  dozen  miles  drive  from 
Leamington  to  Stratford — there  is  a  daily 
service    of  four  -  horse    coaches    in    the 
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summer  months.  1  can  conceive  no 
pleasanter  way  of  approaching  the  hal- 
lowed spot  than  by  this  long,  gently 
undulating  avenue — a  typical  Warwick- 
shire highway  in  its  agreeable  shade  and 
smooth,  well-kept  surface,  affording  one 
or  two  panoramic  views,  at  openings  in 
the  trees,  of  the  meadows  and  uplands 
from  which  Shakspere  derived  his  first  and 
strongest  impressions  of  natural  beauty. 
It  is  a  matter  for  some  regret  that  no  such 


you  must  be  an  enthusiast  indeed,  with 
infinite  time  and  patience,  to  see  alt  that  is 
to  be  seen  there  in  honour  of  the  Immortal 
Bard.  Hours  can  be  spent  at  the  birth- 
place ;  for  after  you  have  looked  at  the  old 
timbers,  the  cosy  chimney -comer,  etc., 
and  scrutinised  some  of  the  famous  names 
amidst  the  myriads  inscribed  by  incon- 
siderate hero  -  worshippers  in  the  little 
room  where  it  is  believed  Shakspere 
first    saw    the    light  —  after    this,    there 


view  is  to  be  obtained  of  Stratford  itself, 
with  the  "classic  Avon,"  the  picturesque 
church,  and  other  impressive  features  in  the 
picture.  As  it  is,,  one  is  almost  taken  by 
surprise  in  finding  oneself  actually  in  the 
streets  of  the  world-famous  little  town. 

On  making  one's  first  pilgrimage  to-day, 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  matchless  renown 
attached  to  Shakspere's  native  town  was 
practically  ignored  by  the  nation,  which 
for  many  years  allowed  his  birthplace  to 
be  used  for  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  To-day 


AVON  CHURCH. 


is  quite  a  museum  of  Shaksperean  . 
relics  and  curios  to  claim  your  attention. 
Another  museum,  by  the  way,  awaits  one 
in  the  Memorial  Building,  together  with 
the  picture  gallery  and  theatre.  The 
birthplace  and  Che  memorial  are,  I  believe, 
under  the  control  of  different  trust  com- 
mittees, which  may  explain  why  documents, 
prints,  and  miscellaneous  souvenirs  closely 
relating  to  each  other  should  be  divided 
into  two  collections. 

In  the  case  of  the  church,  of  course,  the 
glorification  of  Stratford   has  proceeded 
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far  enough  to  provoke  protest-  It  may 
be  that  as  the  result  of  thirty  years' 
restoration,  with  "  American  windows," 
"  actors'  windows,"  and  so  on,  very  little  of 
its  original  simplicity  remains.  But  it  is 
in  human  nature  to  decorate  a  shrine,  and 
there  is  nothing  offensive  to  good  taste 
in  the  stained  glass  and  carved  wood 
which  give  the  church  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  a  cathedral.  The  plain  gravestone  has 
not  been  tampered  with,  and  if  the  avenue 
of  limes  was  planted  long  after  Shak- 
spere's  death,  on  a  summer  day  it  forms 
an  undeniably  beautiful  entrance  to  the 
church. 

The  spirit  which  has  led  to  the  lavish 
adornment  of  the  church  is,  after  all.  much 
the  same  as  that  which  produced  Lord 
Ronald  Gower's  group  of  statuary  in  the 
Bancroft  Gardens,  adjoining  the  Memorial 


agreeably  contrasts,  at  any  rate,  with  that 
shown  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell  in  the 
last  century  in  puUing  down  New  Place 
because,  as  its  owner,  he  considered  him- 
self unfairly  assessed  by  the  Corporation. 
As  Shakspere's  indubitable  residence  in 
his  prosperous  days.  New  Place  would 
have  been  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
the  humble  dwelling-house  in  Henley 
Street.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  be  content 
with  the  garden  which  has  been  laid  out 
on  the  site,  although  this  is  not  so  note- 
worthy as  that  which  adjoins  the  birth- 
place, wherein  is  now  to  be  found  a 
specimen  of  every  plant  and  tree  men- 
tioned by  Shakspere. 

Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  although 
interesting  enough  as  a  well  -  preserved 
example    of    the   Elizabethan   farmhouse. 


Building,  and  still  more  recently  caused 
Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
present  the  ornate  fountain  and  clock- 
tower  in   the   market-place.      This  spirit 


has  only  a  doubtful  claim  to  be  included 
in  the  pilgrimage,  considering  the  prob- 
ability that  it  was  never  the  home  of  the 
young  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Shakspere. 
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In  the  same  negative  way,  I  suppose,  we 
must  regard  Charlecote  Park,  which  can 
be  seen  on  the  drive  back  to  Leamington 
(by  an  alternative  route),  as  the  place 
where  Shakspere  did  not  steal  the  deer. 
The  line  old  mansion  remains  practically 


can  be  made  to  one  or  the  other.  Scott's 
histor)-,  in  immuring  Amy  Robsart  at 
Kenilworth  Castle,  cannot  be  defended.  I 
suppose,  but  when  on  the  spot  I  readily 
forgive  the  injustice  the  novelist  probably 
did     to    the     memory    of    Leicester    in 


the  same  as  in  the  poet's  time,  and 
the  park  contains  plenty  of  deer,  what- 
ever was  the  case  then.  Only  an  external 
view  can  now  be  obtained,  1  found,  of 
either  house  or  park,  the  house  having 
recently  been  let  by  the  Lucy  family  to  an 
American,  who  has  withdrawn  from  the 
publicthe  privilege  they  readily  granted.  In 
returning  this  way  to  Leamington,  it  may 
be  noted,  you  pass  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Barford,  wherein  is  to  be  seen 
the  modest  little  home  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Arch,  M.P.  The  whole  of  this  drive 
through  Tiddington,  Charlecote,  Hampton 
Lucy,  and  Barford  to  Wanvick  and 
Leamington  has  pleasing  bits  of  charac- 
teristic English  scenery,  the  silvery  Avon 
being  crossed  two  or  three  times,  and 
frequently  coming  into  view  through  the 
trees. 

Kenilworth,  Stoneleigh  Park,  and  Guy's 
ClifTe  are  all  on  the  other  side  of  Leam- 
ington. Driving  along  the  leafy  highways 
or  wandering  along  secluded  footpaths,  a 
series  of  delightful  afternoon  excursions 


consideration  of  his  having  thrown  the  halo 
of  romance  over  so  charming  a  ruin.  The 
long  straggling  village,  with  which  modem 
enterprise  had  so  little  interfered  that  even 
its  ford  has  still  to  be  crossed,  is  in  excel- 
lent keeping  with  the  crumbling,  ivy- 
covered  walls,  amid  which,  with  a  little 
recollection  of  Sir  Walter's  pages,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  imagine  the  scenes  of 
revelry  at  which  Lord  Leicester  entertained 
his  Queen.  The  deeds  of  "  derring-do  " 
associated  with  the  name  of  Guy,  Karl  of 
Warwick,  obviously  belong  to  legend,  not 
history ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  ancestral 
seat,  which  takes  its  name  from  Guy, 
with  the  picturesque  water-mill,  which 
artists  from  David  Cox  downwards  have 
so  deariy  loved  to  paint,  will  fascinate  a 
visitor  who  remembers  little  or  nothing  of 
these  apocrj-phal  anecdotes.  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  frankly 
modern  building,  but  the  park,  which 
Lord  Leigh  freely  throws  open,  has  a  well- 
merited  reputation  for  its  oaks  end  its 
rhododendrons. 


THE  RAID  ON  THE  "  MILWAUKEE." 


By   HERBERT  W.  TOMPKINS. 


I. 

I  SOMETIMES  spend  an  hour  on  the 
Custom  House  Quay  in  the  City  of 
London.  *Tis  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  such  a  one  as  the  writer,  who  is  wont 
to  repair  to  such  spots  in  search  of  "copy." 
There  you  may  notice  certain  youths  of  the 
baser  sort  who  venture — surreptitiously, 
for  fear  of  the  police — down  to  the  ad- 
jacent **  beach,"  where  they  covenant 
solemnly  with  the  old  waterman  to  allow 
them  to  row  his  crazy  craft  across  towards 
Cotton's  or  Chamberlain's  wharves,  or 
down  the  river  past  Brewer's  Quay  and 
back  again  for  one  penny  per  "  man." 

There,  too,  you  may  observe  many 
species  of  that  long-suffering*  genera,  the 
City  clerk.  For  thither  he  strolls  at  mid- 
day, and  casting  aside  the  convention- 
alities of  Mark  and  Mincing  Lanes, 
indulges  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe.  You 
may  see  them  loitering  in  groups,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  discussing  the  rig 
of  the  Dutch,  eel-boats  .moored  in  mid- 
stream or  watching  the  steamers  discharge 
cargo  on  the  farther  quay.  But  there  is 
another  reason,  a  ver}'  potent  one  with 
some  of  us,  why  you  should  visit  the 
Custom  House  Quay  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  a  rare  haunt  of  such  as  have  seen 
the  great  world  and  can  spin  you  a  yam 
worthy  of  attention. 

One  day  last  summer  I  got  into  con- 
versation with  the  strangest  old  rascal  I 
have  ever  met.  Nothing  whatever  in  his 
appearance  calls  for  remark,  but  his 
experiences,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, were  such  as  to  stagger  belief.  He 
was  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
near  Killarnev,  and  went  several  vovas^es 
to  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  while  si  ill 


young.  He  was  in  Australia  in  the  thick 
of  the  great  gold  rush  in  '51,  and  had 
spent  some  months  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa.  Latterly  his  adventures  had  for  the 
most  part  been  played  out  in  the  States. 

Now,  among  the  many  stories  that  he 
told  — and  told  well  — I  don't  think  I 
remember  one  more  remarkable  than  his 
story  of  an  adventure,  in  which  he  played 
a  prominent  part,  in  Milwaukee,  in  the 
year  1876.  My  shorthand  notes  run  as 
follows — 

*'  In  the  spring  of  1876  I  left  Liverpool 
for  New  York  on  board  the  Tasmania n 
King,  There  were  four  of  us  fellows  in 
the  same  swim,  and  pretty  adventurous 
fellows  we  were.  We  had  worked  together 
in  a  broker's  office  in  Harp  Lane,  E.C.,  for 
about  two  months.  Some  time  before  we 
had  become  acquainted  rather  strangely 
in  a  small  pub  in  Queen  Street,  Poplar. 
There  had  been  a  trifling  scrap-up  between 
two  Wapping  wharf-porters  just  outside, 
and  we  had  gone  to  the  door  to  watch  how 
the  pair  handled  their  maulers.  After  the 
police — who  had  watched  the  two  first 
rounds  at  a  safe  distance — had  dispersed 
the  crowd,  we  fell  to  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  combat,  and  became  pals  in  no 
time.  While  smoking  and  chatting  in  that 
pub  I  learnt  where  the  three  of  them  slaved 
by  day  and  where  they  hung  out  at  night. 
There  was  a  vacant  stool  in  their  office. 
They  gave  me  the  tip,  and  I  got  the  job  ; 
and  we  four  slaved  elbow  to  elbow  for 
about  two  months,  as  I  have  said. 

**  Now  it  don't  concern  anybody  to  know 
why  we  four  gave  notice,  all  on  the  same 
day,  to  quit  the  service  of  Herren  Arbeit 
und  Sohn.  why,  one  evening  some  weeks 
afterwards,  we  left  St.  Pancras  together  by 
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the  6.48  express,  or  why  we  were  booked  this  may  be  the  case  I  can't  say ;  but  from 
for  New  York  by  the  Tasmaaian  King.  But  the  moment  when  we  first  found  ourselves 
it  does  concern  you  to  know  that  we  meant  in  New  York  I  reckon  the  devil  interested 
to  make  things  hum  a  trifle  wherever  we     himself  pretty  much  with  our  affairs — in 

fact,  I  'm  not  sure  he 
didn't  manage  eveiy- 
thing  for  us  right  off 
the  reel,  from  start 
to  finish.  Now  the 
biggest  bit  of  busi- 
ness carried  through 
by  us  four  in  the 
States,  which  filled 
our  pockets  with 
dollars  and  the 
newspapers  with 
blazers,  was  an  affair 
in  the  '  lifting  line,' 
which  I  think  jou 
will  admit  we 
managed  very  neatly. 
"One  evening, 
soon  after  we  landed, 
we  ran  right  against 
,  a  man  I  had  known 
in  Portsmouth  when 
I  first  went  to  sea. 
He  was  about  the 
freest  man  with  his 
coin  the  world  ever 
let  live.  It  was  a 
lucky  day  for  us 
when  we  came  across 
him,  as  you  shall 
hear.  He  kept  a 
small  hotel  down  in 
Cincinnati.  Of 
course  we  took  care 
he  should  take  us 
for  very  desening 
chaps,  who  had 
emigrated  in  order 
to    get   on    in   life. 

went,  and  that  when  we  left  Liverpool  on  We  had  dinner  together  in  Goldbeater's 
that  spring  day  in  1876,  ne  had  twenty  Avenue.  He  quite  took  to  us;  and 
sovereigns  between  us  to  call  our  own.  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  invite  all  four  to 
Long  before  we  sighted  Sandy  Hook  we 'd  his  show  in  Cincinnati,  saying  he  could 
quite  tumbled  to  it  that  we  had  to  acquire  accommodate  us  comfortably  till  some- 
dollars  soon  after  landing,  by  fair  means  or     thing  turned  up! 

foul.  "When  that  chap  invited  us  down  to 

"We've  all  been  told  by  the  parson  that     Cincinnati  he  did  a  bad  bit  of  business  for 

when  we  are   tight-pinched  for  coin  the      himself  and  a  worse    one   for  his  father. 

devil's  sure  to  be  close  handv.    Howoflen     The  old  man  had  come  out  to  the  States 


It  is  a  ntre  /laurU  of  such  as  have  seen  the  great  -world  and  a 
you  a  yam  -.vorlhy  of  attenti.in. 
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seven  years  before  his  son,  and  had  bought 
a  bit  of  land  and  built  a  tidy  large  hotel 
in  Milwaukee  at  a  time  when  Milwaukee 
was  a  sight  smaller  than  it  is  now.  While 
we  were  eating  our  friend's  victuals  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  doing  the  polite  to  his  three 
fine  daughters,  he  would  yam  by  the  hour 
about  what  a  fine  place  his  father  owned, 
and  what  a  pile  he  must  be  raking  together 
up  there  now  the  city  was  getting  such  a 
size. 

"  Well,  we  listened  to  his  silly  brag  for 
some  days,  while  we  were  living  on  him  in 
fine  style,  and  presently  we  took  it  into 
our   heads  to  interest 
ourselves  personally  in 
the  success  of  the  old 
chap  at  the  hotel  in 
Milwaukee. 

"One  morning 
early,  as  we  sat  in  the 
CincinnatiCommercial 
Hotel,  a  queer-looking 
man,  yellow  as  a 
guinea,  walked  into 
the  room.  He  looked 
a  bit  knocked  up,  but 
he  soon  found  his 
tongue — too  soon  if 
only  he  'd  known  it. 

"'Jimmy,'  he  says 
to  our  host,  '  I  've 
come  back,  as  you  can 
see.  What 's  more, 
I  've  come  to  stop.' 

"  '  The  devil  you 
have,'  says  jimmy. 
'  Why  in  the  name  of 
thunder  can't  you  keep 
a  good  crib  when 
you've  found  one,  or, 
rather,  when  some- 
body   has    found    i 


for 


el. 


out  from  the  "  Milwaukee,"  as  your 
respected  father  calls  his  hotel,  for  two 
first-class  reasons.  First,  the  pay  is  small ; 
second,  the  work  is  hard.' 

"'Is  the  "Milwaukee"  full  up,  then,. 
Samuel  ? ' 

"'There's  a  dernilion  crowd  up  there 
just  now.  There 's  a  new  company  bossed 
by  Percy  W.  Patterson,  late  of  Chatta- 
nooga, State  of  Tennessee,  U.S.A.  That 
little  group  figures  very  line  in  the  old 
man's  books,  for  all  the  flotation  swells 
are  hanging  out  at  the  "  Milwaukee,"  and 
the  dollars  subscribed  to  date  are  there 


you  're  a  fool.' 

"'You   needn't   let 
on    in    that    fashion,' 
said     Samuel,     biting 
the  end  ofi"  a  cigar  as 
he    spoke,      '  Don't  yo 
wound   up,  Jimmy,  because  if  you  do  I 
suspicion  you  '11  just  run  on  and  on  and 
on  like  the  Mississip.     I  've  cleared  clean 


1   get   I 


a  guinta,  Tealied  ii 


J  the  r 


too.  It 's  all  in  hard  metal,  the  whole 
pile,  for  the  directors  won't  accept  paper 
as  a  legal  tender  in  such  an  exceptional 
and  slap-up  concern  ;   so  you  may  guess 
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it's  mostly  locals  who  have  had  a  cut  in 
so  far.' 

'*  *  So  thfngs  smoke  a  trifle  at  the 
"Milwaukee"?' 

**  *  Well,  I  should  say  they  do.  You  bet 
I  kept  my  eyes  open  when  I  knew  what 
was  eventuating,  and  just  froze  hard  to 
that  part  of  the  premises  where  the  dollar- 
counting  was  going  forward.  If  there  is  a 
cent  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
that  locality,  under  the  especial  supervision 
of  Percy  W.  Patterson,  late  of  Chattanooga, 
State  of  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  my  name  ain't 
Samuel  Jordon,  and  I  didn't  first  see  day- 
light down  in  New  Orleans.' 

"  *  What 's  the  company  called  ? '  asked 
Jimmy. 

**  *  I  've  got  a  prospectus  in  my  pocket. 
You  keep  quiet  for  half  a  minute  while  I 
read  it  out,  and  you  '11  know  as  much  about 
it  as  I  do — a  darned  sight  more,  mayhap, 
for  companies  don't  lie  in  my  groove.  It 's 
called  "The  Wisconsin  Ironware  .Manu- 
facturing and  Exportation  Company, 
Limited.  .  .  .  Capital,  three  million 
dollars  .  .  .  with  extensive  premises  for 
plant  and  storage  on  the  Black  River  and 
down  the  Chippewa,  and  branch  offices 
in  Springfield,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and 
Lowell.  .  .  .  Head  office,  217,  Specu- 
lator's Avenue,  New  York." ' 

"  *  Sounds  quite  pretty,*  says  Jimmy. 

"  *  Demition  fine,'  answered  Samuel 
in  a  drawling  voice.  *  There  's  a  whole 
crowd  of  guinea-pig  signatures  attached, 
after  all  the  palaver  I  've  read  out,  but  as 
they  don't  emanate  from  any  of  your 
acquaintances  I  guess  they  can  dispense 
with  your  attention.  What  shall  I  invest 
in  your  name  ? ' 

"  *  Not  a  red  cent.' 

"  *  Ver>'  well,'  says  Samuel,  standing  up 
and  stretching  himself  at  the  window,  and 
pretending  to  be  mighty  put  out.  *  You 
might,  anyway,  take  a  few  **  Preferreds" 
for  the  girls,  in  case  the  old  man  fizzles 
out  before  he's  had  time  to  remember 
ihem  in  his  will.     Morning,  Jimmy ! ' 

**  With  that  Samuel  goes  to  the  door, 
kisses  his  hand  to  the  ladies,  and  walks  otf 
down  the  street  with  a  little  cloud  of 
tobacco  hanging  over  his  head  in  the  still 
morning  air. 


"  Now,  all  the  while  this  little  dialogue 
was  going  forward,  we  four  kept  our  ears 
open  to  some  purpose,  I  can  assure  you, 
and  as  soon  as  we  could  manage  it,  took 
a  stroll  to  talk  things  over.-  As  luck  would 
have  it,  while  we  were  drinking  and 
putting  our  heads  together  in  a  queer 
boozing -shop  standing  back  from  the 
road  as  you  go  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton, 
we  got  talking  with  a  big  red-headed 
chap  who  had  more  of  the  devil  in  him 
than  any  man  I've  ever  known.  After 
much  talk  and  very  much  drink,  we 
arranged  a  little  plan,  neat  as  nuggets, 
for  relieving  that  company  with  the  long 
name  of  its  entire  stock  of  dollars.  We 
had  a  tidy  wrangle  as  to  how  we  'd  manage 
it,  but  we  fixed  it  all  up  fair  and  square 
before  parting.  The  next  week  there  was 
a  lively  game  played  in  Milwaukee  and 
down  in  Cincinnati,  as  you  shall  hear." 


IL 

"On  June  27,  1876,  Mr.  Percy  W. 
Patterson,  late  of  Chattanooga,  State  of 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  sat  in  the  open  window 
smoking  a  cheroot,  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  *  Milwaukee.'  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  very  fine 
evening  it  was,  too,  so  fine  that  as  Mr. 
Percv  W.  Patterson,  from  his  window  at 
the  bottom  of  Oregon  Street,  looked  away 
across  the  Milwaukee  River,  he  was  evi- 
dently quite  charmed  with  the  look  of  things 
in  general,  and  felt,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
still  more  charmed  when  he  thought  of 
the  dollars,  counted  out  in  hundreds  and 
tied  in  small  canvas  bags,  which  lay 
upstairs  in  the  *  Committee-room.'  It 
occurred  to  him,  while  sitting  at  that 
window,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  that  it 
was  about  time  some  of  those  dollars  were 
moved  elsewhere.  Now  these  dollars 
ttrre  moved  that  same  evening,  only  not 
quite  in  the  way  he  could  have  wished. 

"  Now,  Sir,  as  you  will  suppose,  we 
four,  and  our  friend  the  red-headed  man, 
had  made  it  our  business  during  the  last 
dav  or  two  to  become  verv  intimate  with 
the  lav  of  the  *  Milwaukee.'  So  about  ten 
o'clock  on  that  evening,  June  27,  1876,  I 
walked  up  the  steps  bold  as  brass,  and  put 
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my  head  into  the  door  of  the  smoking- 
room. 

"  '  Friends,'  I  said,  throwing  in  all  the 
Yankee  I  could  manage,  '  I  guess  the 
most  lirst-class  fire  that  ever  blazed  in 
Milwaukee  is  now  on  show.  Sanderson's 
great  blocks  of  packing-case  warehouses, 
between  East  Water  Street  and  the  Broad- 
way, are  all  ablaze,  and  if  old  Solomon 
Juneau  was  to  rise  from  his  grave  to-night, 
I  calculate  he'd  have 
a  fit.' 

"They  all  ran  to  the 
window.  Sure  enough, 
away  beyond  the  bend 
in  the  Milwaukee 
River,  and  to  the  left 
of  l^ke  Michigan, 
great  clouds  of  smoke 
were  rolling  and 
spreading  before  what 
little  wind  there  was, 
and  every  now  and 
then  an  extra  flare  and 
a  sort  of  rocket- 
display  told  how 
another  floor  had 
fallen  in.  1  don't  say 
the  red-headed  chap 
could  have  told  you 
how  that  fire  started, 
I  don't  say  he  couldn't; 
but  I  do  say  it 
happened  at  a  very 
convenient  time  for 
some  folks. 

"Well,     if    you've 
ever  watched  the  rats 
drop  out  of  a  hayrick 
one    after    the    other 
when  the   ferrets  are 
inside,  you'll  have  a  pretty  clear  notion 
of  the  way  the  folks  dropped  out  of  the 
'  Milwaukee '  to  make  for  the  scene  of  that 
fire.     In  two  minutes  the  coast  was  clear, 
for  nobody  was  left  in  that  hotel  except 
two  old  ladies,  who  I  locked  in  their  room 
as  my  mates  were  coming  up  the  stairs, 
and  the  boss,  Josiah  Turner,  who  ran  into 
me  as  I  turned  round,  so  I  had  to  pitch  him 
down  a  few  steps  just  to  keep  him  quiet. 

"  We    boarded    that    committee  -  room 
before  you  could  wink.     There  lay  all  the 


dollars,  neat  and  comfortable,  all  counted, 
bagged,  and  ready  for  us  just  as  we  knew 
they  would  be,  for  what  we  hadn't  found 
out  concerning  the  shape  of  things  up  at 
the  '  Milwaukee '  wasn't  worth  knowing. 
P'raps  you  '11  think  I  'm  lying.  Sir,  but, 
sure  as  I  'm  here  now,  there  was  no  safe 
or  strong-box  of  any  sort  in  that  room, 
but  the  whole  bloom  in'  pile  had  been 
locked  up  in  an  ordinary  chest  of  drawers. 


/  guess  the  moil  first-class  fin  that  ever  blaaJ  in  A/iheautie 


How  long  it  took  us  to  force  those  locks 
you  can  guess. 

"Billy  Styles,  about  the  cutest  of  us 
four  chaps,  ran  to  the  window  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street. 

"  '  Snakes  alive  !  '  he  called  out,  *  every- 
thing 's  working  for  us  sorter  providential. 
There  ain't  a  man,  nor  a  woman  neither, 
in  sight.  I  reckon  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  are  watching  that  bonfire  yonder.' 

" '  If  you  'd  come  away  from  the  window 
and   lend  a  hand,'  I  says,  '  you  'd   show 
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your  sense.  Quick's  the  word,  or  we'll 
spoil  the  job  yet.' 

"  We  slung  those  bags  into  a  sack  (or, 
rather,  three  sacks,  one  in  the  other, 
dollars  being  heavy)  pretty  fast,  I  can  tell 
you.  Now  there  was  a  passage  round  the 
side  of  the  'Milwaukee'  leading  to  a  sort  of 
pleasure-garden  at  the  back.  When  we  'd 
finished  loading  up,  we  all  collared  that 
sack,  and  opening  a  window  in  another 
room,  dropped  it  on  to  the  ground  below. 
And  now  two  things  happened,  very  curious 
in  their  way.  One  we  expected,  the  other 
we  didn't. 

"  First,  just  as  we  dropped  that  precious 
sack  out  of  the  window,  our  friend  the  red- 
headed chap  came  down  the  street  at  a 
snail's  pace^  driving  a  small  van  loaded  to 
the  top  with  grain-husk,  like  you  've  seen 
carted  from  breweries  in  this  country.  We 
passed  the  sign  to  let  him  know  we  'd  seen 
him,  and  he  pulled  quietly  over  to  the 
hotel  side  of  the.road,  and  stopped  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  door. 

"  Second,  just  as  we  were  walking 
downstairs,  looking  as  if  we'd  bossed 
the  whole  concern  since  it  was  first 
a  hotel,  Mr.  Percy  W.  Patterson,  fairly 
blown  with  running,  cannoned  clean  into 
the  middle  of  us.  Now  we  could  very  well 
manage  without  his  help  just  then,  so  Billy 
landed  him  one  fair  between  his  optics. 
But  in  doing  this  Master  Billy  fairly  lost 
his  balance^  and  the  pair  of  them  rolled 
over  and  over  downstairs.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  look  at,  but  we  had  no  time 
to  spare,  so  I  fetched  Patterson  a  crack 
on  the  head  with  a  stick,  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  didn't  get  over  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

"Well,  Billy  scrambled  up,  cursing 
Patterson  and  the  dollars  too.  We  ran 
round  and  fetched  that  sack,  and  in  very 
little  longer  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  the 
story,  we  had  it  buried  in  that  vanload  of 
husks.  As  you  must  know  from  what  I  've 
told  you,  it  was  just  dark  enough  to  suit 
us  while  this  little  job  was  going  forward. 
I  don't  know,  of  course,  but  from  the  way 
matters  went  afterwards,  I  reckon  nobody 
whatever,  except  Patterson,  Josiah  Turner, 
and  those  two  old  ladies,  clapped  eyes  on  us 
while  we  were  busy  lifting  those  dollars. 


So  you  see  it's  very  handy,  at  times,  to 
have  a  big  fire  in  your  neighbourhood,  and 
very  handy,  too,  to  have  a  chap  who  you 
can  depend  on  to  lend  a  hand  come  round 
the  comer  accidental-like  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  you  're  longing  for  a  sight 
of  his  countenance." 


III. 

"  We  each  had  one  hundred  dollars  in  our 
pockets.  We  each  cleared  out  of  Mil- 
waukee by  different  roads,  and  made  tracks 
for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Hotel.  But 
I  ought  to  mention  one  rather  important 
fact.  Our  good  friend  down  there  didn't 
know  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  shelter  us 
after  we'd  lifted  the  spoil,  or  he  would 
have  objected  beforehand. 

*'  Now  I  must  tell  you,  although  it 's 
likely  you  know  it  already,  that  from 
Cincinnati  to  Milwaukee,  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  you  can  go,  slap  through  Chicago, 
is  something  more  than  three  hundred 
miles.  So  you  may  take  your  oath  that  if 
we  'd  tried  getting  that  van-load  of  husks 
and  something  else  to  Cincinnati,  we 
should  have  spoilt  the  "whole  job.  We 
didn't  try  any  game  of  that  sort.  Wood- 
ward, for  that  was  the  driver's  name,  had 
promised  to  make  for  his  brother's  fam:, 
near  Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
he  reckoned  he  could  store  the  coin  safe 
and  comfortable,  no  questions  asked,  and 
we  could  fetch  it  away  bit  by  bit.  He  did 
manage  it,  too.  Haw  he  managed  it  I 
don't  know. 

**  As  it  turned  out,  Samuel  had  enlarged 
more  than  a  trifle  when  he  talked  about 
*  fifteen  thousand  dollars.'  Nine  thousand 
three  hundred  there  were,  all  told ;  so  we 
had  a  nice  sum  to  divide  after  paying 
Woodward  two  thousand  dollars,  as 
agreed.  I  wondered  at  the  time  he 
didn't  stick  to  the  whole  swag.  I  sup- 
pose he  guessed,  if  he  had  tried  any  game, 
we  should  put  lead  into  his  carcase. 

**  I  was  the  first  to  reach  Cincinnati. 
Billy  and  another  came  in  next  day.  The 
fourth.  Jack  Crawford,  we  never  clapped 
eyes  on  again. 

**  You  should  have  seen  Jimmy  Turner's 
face  when  I  told  him,  with  a  revolver  in 
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my  hand,  how  we  'd  lifted  that  coin  from 

the  '  Milwaukee,'     As  it  wasn't  his  father's 

money,   I  didn't   see   why  he  should  put 

himself  out  over  the  job.     But  he  did  put 

himself  out.    He  was  fairly  flabbergasted — 

laid  on  his  beam-ends.     I  took  no  notice 

of  his  tantrums,  but  asked  his  particular 

attention    to  three 

things.    First,  I  meant 

to  stop  where  1   was 

as    long   as   I    chose, 

paying    his    usual 

charges    for    what    I 

had.      Second,   if  he 

ever    let     on,    by   so 

much  as  a  hint,  about 

what  had  'eventuated,' 

as  he  called  it,  1  would 

shoot  him  sure  as  his 

name  was  James 

Turner.     Third,   I 

meant    to   marry    his 

youngest    daughter, 

fiertha,  if  she'd  have 

me,   with   or  without 

his    consent.       He 

agreed  to  all  three,  for 

he  couldn't  help  him- 

self,   and  Bertha 

agreed    to    the     last, 

because  she  liked  me 

as  much  as    I    Uked 

her.    U'e  were  married 

next  month,  and  if  you 

care  to  walk  over  with 

me   to  No.  14,  Selby 

Street,  Battersea,  I'll 

introduce  you. 

"  Sir,  I  've  done. 
I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you,  for  you  can  guess 
for  yourself,  what  a 
row     that     company 

at   Milwaukee   kicked         ■■  Yau  should  Have  x 
up    when    they    found  a  mvtver  in  my  ham 

the  whole  store  of 
dollars  had  vamoosed.  That  row  lasted  a 
tidy  time,  I  can  tell  jou,  and  I  saw  it 
referred  to  at  a  fair  length  in  a  Yankee 
newspaper  more  than  ten  years  after  that 
evening  when  the  fire  broke  out  at  Sander- 
son's packing-case  warehouses.  Mr.  Percy 
W.     Patterson,     late     of     Chattanooga, 


State  of  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  blew  his 
brains  out  the  day  after  he  cannoned 
into  us  on  the  staircase  of  the  '  Milwaukee,' 
and  I  reckon  that  chap's  decease  and  the 
loss  of  the  dollars  just  about  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  Wisconsin  Iron- 
ware Manufacturing  and  Exportation  Co., 


ten  Jimmy  Turntr's  fact  vheit  I  told  him,  viih 
t,  haw  -j/e  -d  ii/Ud  Oiat  coin  from  the  'Miheauket:  " 

Limited.  .  .  Capital  three  million  dollars.  .  . 
with  extensive  premises  for  plant  and 
storage  on  the  Black  River  and  down  the 
Chippewa,  and  branch  offices  in  Spring- 
tield,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  Lowell. 
Head  oflice,  117,  Speculator's  Avenus, 
New  York." 
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DAiSTON — AND  DAiNTV.  well-known   aitiste  (with  an   "e"),  and 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  Marie  Dainton  ?  made  her  first  appearance  six  years  ago 
People  who  do  not  go  to  music-  at  York,  when  she  was  just  twelve.  Two 
halls  were  surprised  by  her  extraordinarily  or  three  London  music-hall  engagements 
clever  mimicking  of  certain  actresses  in  followed,  and  at  Christmas  189+  she 
"  Pot-Pourri,"  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  charmed  us  all  in  a  children's  pantomime 
But  the  patrons  of  the  Palace  knew  her  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Since  then  she 
genius  well  before  that.  She  is  the  has  worked  with  a  will,  and  possessing 
daughter    of    Wiss    Jenny    Dawson,    the      inherent  genius  and  an  inherited  taste  for 

the  stage,  she  has 
climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  She  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  with 
raven-black  hair  and 
a  slender  figure.  In 
"Pot-Pourri"  she 
mimicked  Miss  Irene 
Vanbnigh  as  Sophy 
Fullgarney,  Miss 
Terriss  as  the 
Runaway  Girl,  Miss 
Connie  Ediss,  and 
half  a  dozen  others, 
with  phonographic 
accuracy  and  a  de- 
lightful sense  of 
humour  all  her  own. 

E5ME    BERINGER. 

Miss  Esm6  Beringer 
is  so  clever,  and  has 
such  a  pretty  way 
with  her,  that  it  is 
rather  astonishing  to 
find  her  so  frequently 
absent  from  a 
London  theatre  bill. 
She  owed  her  intro- 
duction to  the  stage 
I,  li,.  „         ^°  ^^'^  younger  sister, 

MISS   MARIE    DAISTO.V   NTM.CKISG   «1=S   IRENE   VANBRUOH    MANI.  IrTvO  Vera.    whO    WSS    pUy- 

THE  GAY  LORD  QUEx.  ing  Little   Lord 
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Fauntleroy,  which  their  mother,  Mrs. 
Bcringer,  adapted  in  1888.  One  ntght 
Vera  fell  ill,  and  her  elder  sister  stepped 


happily,  did  not  spoil  her),  she  made  her 
first  appearance  as  Micah  Dow,  the  "  dour 
loon,"  in  "  The  Little  Minister,"  and 
joined  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  last  spring, 
to  play  the  part  of  the  soldier's  daughter 
who  woos  the  Viceroy.  She  is  all  life 
and  litheness. 


A  RARE  <: 

Amid  a  plethora  of  pretty  players  the 
"  comedienne "  remains  a  rara  avis.  Of 
the  younger  generation  IMiss  Beatrice 
Ferrar  heads  the  list,  for  I  take  it  that  Miss 
Gcorgie  Esmond  and  Miss  Annie  Hughes 
are  somewhat  older.  Miss  Ferrar  is  one 
of  three  sisters.  Ada,  the  eldest,  has  done 
excellent  work  with  the  Bensons ;  Jessie, 
the  youngest,  who  is  known  on  the  stage 
as  Miss  Marion  Bishop,  has  learnt  how  to 
act  under  Mr.  Ben  Greet's  tuition.  Miss 
Beatrice  Ferrar,  who  is  in  the  autumn 
melodrama  at  the  "  Lane,"  showed  extra- 
ordinary cleverness  in  playing  the  little 
sneak  of  a  schoolgirl  in  "The  Manceuvres 
of  Jane,"  at   the    Haymarket.      She   was 


.into  her  shoes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss 
Esmd  Beringcr's  real  d^but  did  not 
take  place  till  the  spring  of  1893,  when 
she  walked  on  in  "  Hypatia."  The 
Beringcr  girls  ought  to  be  clever,  seeing 
that  they  inherit  the  art  of  music  from  , 
their  father  and  the  art  of  literature  from 
their  mother,  who  is  not  only  a  playwright 
but  a  novelist.  Their  brother  (Guy)  is  a 
journalist. 

THE    JAUNTV  JESSIE. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  American 
actresses  are  so  much  more  sprightly  than 
some  English  ones  ?  The  fact  came  home 
to  us  all  most  markedly  by  watching  the 
girls  in  the  chorus  of  "The  Belle  of  New 
York."  They  were  al!  alive — none  the 
less  so  that  they  had  played  the  piece 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.  Similarly, 
the  lirightest  spot  in  "  El  Capitan  "  at  the 
Lyric  was  the  vivacious  charm  of  Miss 
Jessie  Mackaye,  who  fills  in  every  minute 
of  the  time  she  appears  on  the  stage  as 
if  the  whole  thing  were  absolutely  real. 
Miss  Mackaye  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  and  ' 
educated  at  a  convent  school.  After 
going  through  a  dramatic  academy  (which. 
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also  remarkably  clever  as  one  of  the  managerial  career  with  Mr.  Gnind/s  play, 
naughty  children.  Tow  Tow.  in  "  Sweet  "  The  Degenerates,"  at  the  Haymarket, 
Nancy,"  It  is  years  ago  since  she  made  where  she  made  her  theatrical  dSbut  as 
a  hit  as  one  of  the  little  Princes  in  Kate  Hardcastle  in  December  1881 ;  and 
"Richard  III.,"  in  which  she  appeared  (3)  married  Mr.  Hugo  Gerald  de  Bathe, so 
under  Mr.  Benson's  management.  Imaysay  that  she  may  one  day  be  Lady  de  Bathe. 
that  the  Ferrars  are  no  relation  to  Miss      Mrs.  Langtry  was  bom  (Emilie  Charlotte 

le  Breton)  on  Oct.  13, 
1853,  at  the  rectory  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Jersey, 
where  her  father,  the 
Rev.  Charles  le 
Breton,  was  Dean. 
On  March  9,  1874, 
she  married  Edward 
Langtry,  and  became 
a  widow  on  Oct.  +, 
1897.  On  July  17, 
1899,  she  married  Mr, 
de  Bathe(aged  twenty- 
eight).  The  fact  was 
not  known  in  London 
till  Aug,  15.  She  has 
a  daughter  Jeanne,  a 
pretty  girl. 


H.  B.  Irving  is  an 
unmistakable  actor — 
that  is  to  say,  lie  had 
to  act  in  order  to 
gratify  his  inherent 
instincts.  Bom  in 
1870,  he  was  educated 
at  Marlborough  and 
New  College,  Oxford. 
He  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the 
stage  as  a  member  of 
the  O.U.D.S.  Then 
NGALi.  he  read   for  the  Bar. 

.  H.  B.  iTin,.  ai  u^.  k^.  But    he    had    to   be- 

come an  actor,  and 
Helen  Ferrers,  who  is  the  sister  of  Miss  hence  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  Garrick 
Fortescue,  whose  real  name  is  Finney  (of  in  1891  as  Lord  Beaufoy  in  "School." 
Finisterre .').  Since  then  he  has  gone  steadily  forward, 

though    he  has  found  time   to   write   a 
THE  JERSEY  LILY.  vindication  of  Judge  Jeffreys.     In   1896 

Mrs.  Langtrj-  will  always  manage  to  attract  he  married  Miss  Dorothea  Baird.  who 
the  public.  During  the  present  year  of  comes  of  an  old  Oxford  family.  The 
grace  she  (i)  made  a  great  hit  on  the  turf  Irvings  have  an  only  son,  Laurence  Henry 
with  her  horse  Mennan  ;  (i)  re-opened  her      Foster  Irving,  bom  April  1 1,  1 897. 


f 


I  WAS  walking  down  Bond  Street  when 
a  hansom  passed  at  a  sharp  trot.  1 
thought  I .  heard  ray  name  in  feminine 
accents,  and  I  cenainly  saw  a  black  sun- 
shade wave  recognition.  The  next  moment 
the  horse  was  pulled  up  on  its  haunches. 

"Why,  Miss  Maynard!"  I  exclaimed, 
approaching.  "  Who  would  have  expected 
to  see  you  at  this  hour  .-' " 

Alice  JIaynard,  looking  verj'  fresh  and 
charming,  and  with  an  unusual  touch  of 
colour  on  her  cheeks,  bent  over  the  splash- 
boards and  held  out  her  hand  in  the  friend- 
liest way. 

"  Bond  Street  isn't  so  very  out  of  the 
waj,"  she  responded,  "and  eleven  isn't 
early." 

"It  depends,"  said  I,  "on  the  night 
before." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  tired.  I  didn't  dance 
much  at  Lady  Barbara's." 

I  nodded,  "  We  sat  out  a  good  many, 
didn't  we  ? " 

She  flushed  slightly.  "  Did  we  ?  I  am 
afraid  I  have  forgotten."  Then  she  looked 
at  me  thoughtfully.  "I  wonder  if  you 
arc  very  particularly  engaged  this  morn- 


ing 


"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied  eagerly.  "  I  was 
only  going  to  my  banker's  to  cash  a 
cheque." 

"  And  that  can  wait  r  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Thej'  won't  in  the  least 
mind." 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said  gravely.  "  would 
you  care  to  come  with  me  ? " 

"Rather!"  She  mrde  room,  and  I 
settled  myself  at  her  side. 

"Vou  don't  ask  where  I  am  going,"  she 
observed. 


I  thought  "  Can  it  be  an  elopement  ?" 
I  ventured. 

"  Really.  Mr.  Vincent " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said  apologeti- 
cally, "  but  the  idea  occurred  to  me." 

"  Our  errand  is  a  most  serious  one,"  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  reproof. 

"  A  bazaar !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  You  are 
taking  me  to  a  bazaar  1  Oh,  how  could 
you " 

"  It  is  not  a  bazaar." 

"  Then  I  don't  care,"  said  I. 

"  The  fact  is,  .Mr.  Vincent,  when  I  saw 
you  on  the  pavement,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  come  with  me  this  morning." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  replied  gratefully. 

She  played  with  the  tassel  of  her 
parasol.  "I  sometimes  feel  a  little  sorry 
that  you  are  so  flippant.  You  don't  seem 
to  realise  how  serious  life  really  is.  And 
so " 

"  And  so,"  said  I,  to  help  her,  "  you  are 
going  to  tell  me  ? " 

"To  show  )*ou,"  she  corrected  gently. 

"Show  me  what  ?"  I  asked  blankly. 

She  turned  to  me.  "You  and  I,  Mr, 
\'incent,  are  on  our  way  to  visit  a  poor 
family  in  Whitechapel." 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"A  very  poor  family.  There  ate 
six  children,  and  their  father  has  run 
away." 

"Vou  think."  I  asked,  "he  ought  to 
have  stopped  .- " 

"  How  can  you  doubt  it .- " 

"  There  may  be  two  sides,"  I  observed 
judicially. 

"Really,  Mr.  Vincent,  I   do  not  under- 
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"  I  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken,"  I  said 
deferentially ;  "  but  may  he  not  have 
been  actuated  by  delicate  and  chivalrous 
motives  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  his  going  away 
meant  one  mouth  less  to  feed." 

Alice  looked  at  me  sternly.  "Why 
will  you  persist  in  being  absurd  }  I  really 
think  that  you  had  better  not  come 
with  me." 

I  apologised  instantly  and  humbly. 

**  I  do  so  want  to  widen  your  views," 
she  went  on  earnestly.  '*  I  want  to  show 
you  a  little  of  the  misery  that  goes  on  in 

our  very  midst.     Oh,  Mr.  Vincent ! " 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself. 

"Very  well,"  said  I.  "My  mind  is 
most  receptive.  I  will  follow  your  lead, 
and  you  may  depend  on  my  help." 

"  I  knew  your  cynical  manner  was 
merely  on  the  surface."  She  smiled  with 
wet  eyes,  and  my  heart  fluttered. 

We  talked  about  personal  matters  until 
we  arrived  at  our  destination.  We  alighted 
from  the  cab,  and  with  the  occasional 
aid  of  a  policeman,  found  our  way  to  a 
little  dirty  alley  off  a  main  street.  We 
threaded  our  way  down  a  court  covered 
with  refuse  of  various  kinds,  and  finally 
entered  a  doorway  and  commenced  to 
ascend  a  ricketty  staircase.  As  we  passed, 
women  in  various  stages  of  deshabille 
regarded  us  critically,  but,  on  the  whole, 
with  approval. 

"  Mr.  Vickers  said  the  top  floor  of 
No.  5,"  observed  Alice,  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  regain  breath.  "  This  is 
No.  5,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  top 
floor." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Vickers.?"  said  I,  with 
sudden  jealousy. 

"  Such  a  delightful  man.  He  is  the 
curate  of  St.  Bodolph's.  It  was  he  who 
asked  me  to  visit  this  family." 

I  leant  against  the  balustrade.  "  And 
this  is  the  motive  that  brings  you  here  ?  " 
I  said  severely.  "  How  often  is  a  de- 
lightful curate  synonymous  in  the  female 
mind  with  a  delight  in  charity  !  " 

"  Such  remarks,"  said  Alice,  "  are  quite 
uncalled  for." 


We  resumed  our  upward  ascent,  and  at 
length  we  reached  the  tenuination  of  the 
staircase. 

"  This  must  be  it,"  said  Alice,  indicating 
a  door.  "What  a  dreadful  place!  1 
suppose  we  must  go  in." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied  doubtfully. 

Alice  knocked.  There  was  no  response,, 
but  inside  we  could  hear  a  kind  of  scuffling 
sound.     She  knocked  again . 

"  Open  the  door,  Mr.  Vincent,"  she 
said,  drawing  back.  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
someone  inside." 

I  put  my  head  within  the  room  cautiously^ 
"  I  should  think  so,  indeed  !  "  I  said,  with- 
drawing it.  "  There  seems  to  be  about 
twenty  kids." 

"  Kids  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  ex- 
ceedingly strange  !     Let  me  look." 

So  she  looked.  "  How  can  you  talk 
such  nonsense  ? "  she  said  indignantly* 
"  Why,  there  are  six  dear  little  mites." 

We  entered  boldly.  There  were  six 
children  in  various  degrees  of  dirtiness 
littered  about  the  floor.  They  were  dressed 
in  rags,  but  to  all  appearance  seemed 
happy  and  healthy.  The  youngest  was 
about  three,  and  the  eldest  about  ten^ 
according  to  Alice's  estimation.  Not- 
withstanding their  want  of  cleanliness,. 
Alice  kissed  them  ail  carefully. 

"Where's  your  mother,  dear.*^"  she 
asked  the  eldest. 

The  child— a  boy  presumably,  for  his 
clothing  consisted  chiefly  of  a  man's  pair 
of  trousers  cut  short  in  the  legs — regarded 
her  with  marked  suspicion. 

"  Dunno,"  he  answered. 

His  sister,  about  a  year  younger,  I  should 
imagine,  had  no  notion  of  reticence.  She 
told  us  volubly  that  her  mother  was  in  the 
"  lock-up"  for  being  drunk  and  assaulting 
Mrs.  Simpkins. 

"  How  dreadful !  "  cried  Alice.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Vincent,  isn't  it  awful  ?  Poor,  poor 
thing ! " 

I  said  nothing,  for  I  felt  that  s}Tnpathy 
might  be  misplaced.  Alice  was  scrutinis- 
ing the  children.  She  turned  to  me  with 
resolution. 

"  They  must  be  washed,"  she  cried. 

"  They  certainly  need  it,"  I  responded 
impartially. 
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"  f^kjr.  Mill  JUaynard  !     Who  liiould  havi  expected  to  see  you  at  thit  hnurf" 
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"  We  must  wash  them."  The  sex  of  the 
children  was  not  apparent  from  their 
clothing.     She  went  to  them  separately. 

'*  Are  you  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl  ?  " 
she  asked. 

None  of  them  seemed  to  know,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eldest  girl,  who  answered 
at  once  and  at  length  that  there  were 
three  of  each. 

Alice  addressed  the  three  of  the  male 
sex.  "Go,"  she  said,  ''with  that  kind 
gentleman  into  the  next  room,  and  he  will 
wash  you  and  make  you  nice  and  clean," 

**  I  won't!  "said  I. 

She  turned  with  reproachful  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Vincent,  you  promised  to  help  me." 

**  I  never  promised  to  tub  a  lot  of  dirty 
infants." 

*'  Only  their  hands  and  faces,"  she  said. 

**  There 's  no  water,  or  soap,  or  any- 
thing," I  protested. 

The  little  girl,  for  whom  I  began  to 
cherish  a  rooted  dislike,  intervened,  and 
produced  a  basin,  water,  soap,  and  a  piece 
of  sack  for  a  towel. 

I  shook  my  head  stubbornly.  Alice 
came  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
looked  into  my  face. 

**  Please,  Mr.  Vincent,  for  my  sake." 

"  Why  can't  you **  I  began. 

**  I  am  going  to  wash  the  little  girls." 

I  fled  precipitately  into  the  next  room, 
and  the  three  small  urchins  were  pushed 
in  after  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  I  had  not  noticed  a  glimmer 
of  intelligence  on  the  boy's  face. 

'*  Little  boy,"  I  said,  with  sudden  inspir- 
ation, **  I  will  give  you  sixpence  for  each 
dirty  little  face  you  wash,  beginning  with 
your  own." 

"  Sixpence  !  "  echoed  the  boy. 

I  produced  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence, 
and  showed  them  to  him.  He  made  a 
grab. 

**  No,  you  don't,"  said  I,  and  pocketed 
the  money.    "  Wash  first,  pay  afterwards." 

After  a  little  more  explanation  he 
grasped  the  situation,  and  started  upon 
his  task.  I  sat  down  on  a  broken  chair 
and  lit  a  cigarette,  occasionally  giving  a 
hint. 

"  The  neck  and  ears,  you  know.  You 
mustn't  shirk." 


When  he  had  gone  over  the  ground 
about  three  times  I  was  satisfied.  He 
then  started  upon  his  little  brothers. 
There  was  no  need  to  urge  him  to 
thoroughness;  it  became  necessary  to 
caution  him  against  excess  of  zeal.  It 
was  unfortunate  the  two  little  victims 
should  commence  to  cry;  the  noise  they 
made  was  most  disagreeable. 

At  length,  Alice  put  her  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"  Have  you  finished  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  I. 

She  came  in,  and  kissed  the  bellowing 
brats  till  smiles  wreathed  their  faces  once 
more. 

**  How  pretty  they  are,  now  they  are 
clean !  "  said  she. 

"  Oh,  very,"  replied  I.  "  And  now  do 
we  go  home  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  reproachfully  "  With- 
out giving  them  anything  to  eat  ? "  she 
asked. 

**  Oh,  they  are  not  hungry." 

"Yes,  we  are,"  said  the  horrid  little 
girl. 

**  Come,  dears,"  said  Alice,  and  they 
began  to  file  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  are  not,"  said  I,  with  a  break  in 
my  voice,  "  going  to  ask  me  to  walk  about 
outside  with  these  infants  ?  " 

"You  may  remain  here,"  said  Alice 
coldly,  "  till  we  return." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  will  come  with  you  " 

So  we  all  stumbled  down  the  inter- 
minable stairs,  objects  of  great  interest  to 
the  neighbours.  When  we  reached  the 
outer  air,  a  motley  crew  of  children  came 
whooping  round  us.  I  never  felt  so  out 
of  place  in  my  life,  but  Alice  did  not  seem 
to  mind. 

"  Observe,"  she  said,  with  satisfaction, 
"  how  these  poor  people  appreciate  little 
acts  of  kindness  to  their  number." 

We  progressed  onwards.  The  nauseous 
little  girl  went  first,  with  an  air  of  great 
pride.  She  was  conducting  us,  so  she 
said,  to  a  place  where  meals  could  be 
obtained.  She  walked  mincingly,  and  I 
am  certain  she  "  cut "  several  little  friends 
of  former  days.  Alice  came  next,  a  newly 
washed  little  girl  in  either  hand,  and  I 
followed  with  two  little  boys.     The  eldest 
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suggested  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Bassanio — 

Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  ihe  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs. 

Others  might  be  cited  as  having  excelled 
in  the  beautiful  art,  but  there  is  no  need. 
All  Cosway's   predecessors  were  alike  in 
this — that,  they    strove    after    fidelity    to 
nature  by  minute  aiientinn  to  detail. 
a  process  wherein 
element,   that  whii 
meaning  to  the 
whole,      is      in 
danger  of  being 
lost.      When 
Cosway   arose, 
he    not    merely 
substituted  con- 
fidence    and 
grace  for   stiff- 
n  e  s  s     and 
pedantry,  but 
succeeded   in 
rendering, 
through  the  in- 
dividual   types, 
the  elegant  and 
artificial    cha- 
racter    of     the 
age.     It  may  be 
added    that 
miniature- paint- 
ing    just    then 
was    in    a     de- 
cadent state.    It 

had     only    two  ladv  1 

exponents, 

lereiniah  Meyer  and  Nathaniel  Hone, 
neither  of  whom  was  diligent  or  en- 
thusiastic. 

With  regard  to  the  majority  of  Coswa/s 
early  works,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  identify  them,  but  a  group  of  miniatures 
exists  which  must  certainly  be  referred  to 
the  first  period  of  his  manhood.  It  com- 
prises one  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  his  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Clayton, 
of  Marden,  and  their  eleven  children, 
Jonathan,  Martha,  Philip,  Mary,  Jane, 
Robert,  Rachel,  Johti,  Charles,  Peter,  and 
Thomas.    These   miniatures    have  never 


gone  out  of  the  family,  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  of 
Menabilly,  Cornwall. 

The    turning-point   in    Cosway's  career 
was   a  visit  from    Mrs.   Fitzherbert,   the 
soi-dhanl  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
sat  for  her  portrait.    The  Prince  found  the 
miniature  delightful,  was  induced  to  follow 
the    example    of    the    first    lady    of    his 
seraglio,  brought   his  royal  brother — and 
tTicn     nf  rniirep     Tfniway's    fortune   was 
wended  its  way  to 
ir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
like    the    great 
man  he  was,  ex- 
pressed   gener- 
ous approval  of 
his    fellow- 
Devonian,    and 
did  his  best  to 
aid  him. 

Circumstances 
being  so  pro- 
pitious, it  is  not 
surprising  that 
the  thought  of 
matrimony 
should  have 
presented  itself 
to  Cosway's 
mind,  and  the 
siren  who  was 
to  tempt  him 
was  not  long  in 
appearing.  At 
Number  7,  Park 
Street,  Queen's 
AGET.  Square    (Queen 

Anne's  Gate), 
lived  at  that  time  the  cosmopolitan  Mr. 
Charles  Townley,  famous  for  his  collection 
of  statuary.  This  gentleman  had  been  so 
much  abroad  that  he  could  not  speak 
English  very  long  consecutively,  thinking 
apparently  in  French,  Italian,  or  some 
other  Continental  language.  Anyhow,  he 
manifested  no  insular  dislike  for  foreigners, 
and  it  happened  that  among  his  friends  was 
Angelica  Kaufmann,  the  fashionable  por- 
trait -  painter,  who  acted  as  chaperon  to 
a  pretty  girl  but  newly  arrived  from  Italy. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  father  of 
Maria  Louisa  Catherine  Cecilia  Hadfield 
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**  It  is,  indeed,"  said  I,  with  less 
heartiness. 

**  If  they  were  only  dressed  decently 
they  would  be  most  attractive  children." 

I  assented,  not  that  I  believed  it,  but 
because  I  wanted  to  please  Alice. 

She  leant  forward.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent," 
she  said,  **  couldn't  we  give  them  some 
new  clothes  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  replied  indulgently.  "  I 
will  leave  sufficient  money  for  the  purpose." 
.  **  Oh,  how  good  you  are ! "  Her  eyes 
looked  at  me  with  such  a  gentle  light  that 
I  felt  my  heart  beat  violently. 

"Oh,   Alice "   I    began.      But  she 

stopped  me  hastily. 

**  I  think  they  have  finished,"  she  said, 
rising.     "  Will  you  pay  the  bill  ?  " 

I  did  so,  and  we  all  prepared  to  depart. 
As  the  children  filed  out  reluctantly,  I  saw 
Alice  scan  their  little  ragged  figures  with  a 
look  of  compassion. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  see  them  decently 
dressed !  "  she  said. 

"  We  will  come  another  day,"  I 
answered. 

"  Will  you,  Mr.  Vincent  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

She  had  the  youngest  child  by  one  hand, 
and  I  grasped  its  other.  There  was  that 
link  between  us,  at  any  rate.  The  rest  of 
the  children  tumbled  on  about  our  legs. 

We  walked  on  down  the  main  street, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  people  turned 
to  look  at  us.  Suddenly  Alice  stopped 
dead. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent !  "  she  exclaimed. 

I   turned  with  surprise,  and  found  her 
eves  sparkling. 
'"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Look ! " 

I  looked.  "  1  don't  see  anything  par- 
ticular," I  had  to  remark. 

She  indicated  a  shop  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

"  How  exceedingly  fortunate  !  *  Ready- 
made  Emporium  for  Clothes,'  "  she  read. 

"  What  is  a  *  Ready-made  Emporium  ?  '  " 
I  asked  curiously. 

*•  Why,  don't  you  see,  you  can  buy 
clothes  there.     Oh,  do  come  across." 

So  we  all  crossed,  and  stood  scanning 
the  windows  of  the  "  Emporium." 


"  Underclothing  and  everything  I  "  ex- 
claimed Alice  delightedly.  "  Both  for 
girls  and  for  boys ! " 

"  It  seems  so,"  I  admitted. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent."  She  looked  at  me 
expectantly,  as  if  the  next  suggestion  was 
due  from  me. 

I  thought.  **  You  mean,"  I  said  at 
length,  **  that  you  want  me  to  buy  clothing 
here  for  this  little  crowd." 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  "It  is  so  good  of 
you " 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  responded,  with  large 
generosity.     "  Let  us  enter." 

So  we  all  crowded  into  the  shop,  which 
was  quite  a  small  one,  notwithstanding  its 
name.  A  remarkably  unpleasant-looking 
woman  reeled  forwards. 

"  What  d'you  want  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly, 
not  to  say  rudely. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to 
like  that. 

"  I  want  your  master,  my  good  woman,** 
I  replied  curtly. 

She  put  her  arms  akimbo.  "  I  am 
master  and  missus,  and  what's  your 
business  ?  " 

Alice  came  forward  and  explained.  I 
felt  I  was  relegated  to  a  back  place.  So  I 
sat  down  and  waited  while  a  great  pile  ot 
articles  was  accumulated  from  various 
boxes 

When  Alice  had  purchased  what  must 
have  been  nearly  the  whole  stock,  she 
turned  to  me  with  triumph. 

"  Won't  they  look  different  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I. 

"  Their  mother  won't  know  them." 

"  I  think  she  will,"  I  replied  grimly.  "  I 
don't  suppose  they  will  have  the  benefit  of 
their  new  clothes  for  long  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Alice, 
alarmed. 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  hinted,  "that 
their  mother  may  consider  their  old 
clothes  good  enough  ?  And  no  doubt  the 
pawnshop  is  handy  " 

Alice  looked  aghast.  "  I  never  thought 
of  that,"  she  said  sadly.  "  And  their  mother 
docs  drink  ! " 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  I,  "  we  shall 
have  hereafter  the  benefit  of  a  kindly 
action." 
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She  pondered  deeply.  "  The  children," 
she  said  at  length,  "  must  get  into  their 
new  clothes.  We  will  leave  the  old  ones 
here,  so  that  their  mother  can't  get  at 
them.  This  will  give  them  a  chance.  She 
will  hardly  strip  them  naked." 

"  That  might  help,"  I  admitted. 

Alice's  face  cleared.     She  turned  briskly 
to  the  saleswoman  and  asked 
whether    the    children    could 
change  at  once. 

The  woman  grunted  surlily. 
"  I  s'pose  so,"  she  said  un- 
graciously. "  Of  course,  you 
pays  before  you  leaves." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Alice,  with 
eagerness.  "Thank  yon  so 
much.  Mr.  Vincent,  will  you 
dress  the  three  little  boys  ?  " 

Very  much  disgusted,  I 
escorted  the  three  little  urchins 
into  a  back  parlour,  and  a 
great  bundle  of  clothing  was 
thrown  in  after  me.  I  re- 
sorted to  ray  former  tactics 
and  bribed  Billy,  who,  after 
considerable  efforts,  rigged 
out  himself  and  his  brothers. 
All  three  enjoyed  themselves 
immensely.  I  confess  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  collection 
of  rags  as  these  boys  stripped 
from  their  bodies. 

When  my  contingent  had 
concluded  their  toilet,  we  re- 
joined the  others  in  the  shop. 
The  little  girls,  clad  in  new. 
dresses,  smirked  and  smiled 
with  the  utmost  self- conscious- 
ness     Alice  was  delighted 

"How  charming  it  is  I  "  she 
said,  "  and  it  is  all  due  to  your 
kindness." 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  hadn't 
we  better  go  home  ?  " 

"  We  will  get  the  bill."  She  turned  to  the 
sour-faced  proprietress  and  aske^d  for  it. 

"  What  about  them  rags  ? "  said  the 
woman  disagreeably,  designating  the  cast- 
off  clothing. 

"  Oh,  should  you  mind  our  leaving 
them  here?" 

"  Not  if  I  knows  it."  replied  the  woman 


with  decision.  "This  ain't  no  blooming 
rag-shop ! " 

Alice  turned  away  haughtily.  "  You 
must  take  them  with  you,  Mr,  Vincent," 
she  said. 

"  1  '11  be  hanged  if  I  will,"  I  replied. 

"Mr.  Vincent!" 

"Really,  Miss  Maynard,"  I  spluttered. 


"  this  is  too  much.  1  really  cannot  walk 
through  the  streets  with  a  bundle  of 
horrible  old  clothes." 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then  .'' " 

"  This  lady,  for  some  slight  remuner- 
ation, will  no  doubt  dispose  of  them." 

The  wretched  hag  mimicked  me.  "This 
lady  won't  do  nothink  of  the  kind,"  she 
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said.  "You  takes  your  own  rags  with 
you.  I  ain't  a  marine-store  dealer."  It 
was  quite  easy  to  see  she  keenly  relished 
this  unforeseen  opportunity  of  making 
herself  objectionable. 

Alice  and  I  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other.  The  children  in  the  meantime 
admired  each  other's  clothes,  and  dis- 
covered fresh  beauties  every  moment. 

"  We  will  send  for  them,"  I  said  at 
length. 

"You  takes  'em  with  you,"  said  the 
woman  decisively. 

The  uneasy  silence  that  followed  was 
broken  by  a  loud,  joyful  cry  from  Alice. 

**Look!"  she  exclaimed.  We  all 
looked.     "  A  dust-cart!  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  was, 
indeed,  a  dust-cart.  I  sprang  into  the 
street,  beckoning  the  driver  wildly  to  stop. 

The  difficulty  was  solved.  In  less  than 
the  space  of  three  minutes,  for  the  reason- 
able consideration  of  one  shilling,  the 
dustman  had  entered  the  shop,  picked  up 
the  rags,  tucked  them  under  his  arm,  made 
his  exit,  and  the  dust-cart  had  rumbled 
out  of  sight. 

"  What  luck  !  "  said  Alice. 

"  Luck  indeed,"  I  echoed,  breathing 
again.  We  were  all  overjoyed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  woman,  who  seemed  quite 
depressed.  In  silence,  she  left  us  and 
began  to  make  out  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  brought  and  presented  to 
me.  It  came  to  about  eight  pounds.  I 
drew  out  my  sovereign-case.  It  was 
empty.  1  felt  in  my  pockets.  There  was 
only  some  loose  silver.  1  dived  into  my 
'  breast-pocket  for  my  cheque-book.  It 
was  not  there. 

Alice  must  have  noticed  I  looked  a  little 
disconcerted. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I  answered.  I  turned 
to  the  woman.  "If  you  will  give  me  half 
a  sheet  of  note-paper  and  a  penny  stamp, 
I  will  write  you  a  cheque." 

The  woman  returned  a  look  of  the  most 
baleful  contempt. 

**  I  want  cash,"  she  replied. 

"  I  haven't  got  it." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent !  "  exclaimed  Alice. 

A  dreadful  pause  ensued. 


I  believe  the  woman  really  thought  we 
were  united  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  her, 
for  her  face  gathered  fury. 

"  I  knew  it  1 "  she  cried,  with  almost  an 
air  of  triumph.  "  I  saw  at  once  what  your 
game  was.  Flash  mobsmen,  that's  what 
you  are.     Oh,  I  'm  not  to  be  took  in." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  I  replied  peremp- 
torily. 

"  Silly  is  it  ?  Who  is  silly  ?  It 's  you 
with  your  'igh  collar  and  eye-glass  and  no 
money.  Oh,  I  '11  have  the  police.  I  '11 '* 

"Please  cease,"  said  I.  I  turned  to 
Alice.     "  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head  away.  "  Really, 
Mr.  Vincent,  you  have  landed  us  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament.  I  certainly  assumed 
you  had  the  money  on  you  to  pay  for  your 
purchases.  It  was  really  rather  care- 
less  " 

"  You  remember,"  I  explained  humbly ; 
"that  when  I  met  you  I  was  on  the  way 
to  my  bank.  I  was  cleaned  out  last  night 
at  pok — by  an  unexpected  bill.  It  is  so 
unusual  for  me  to  pay  cash  for  purchases." 

"  I  haven't  any  money  on  me,"  said 
Alice  dolefully.  Suddenly  she  turned 
pale.     "  Oh,  what  is  that  woman  doing  .?" 

I  turned.  The  woman  had  seized  hold 
of  Billy,  and  was  engaged  in  unbutton- 
ing his  little  jacket.  He  was  struggling 
valiantly  in  her  grasp. 

"What  are  you  up  to.^"  I  shouted. 
"  Leave  the  boy  alone." 

"  I  '11  not  be  cheated,"  cried  she. 
"  I  '11  have  my  things  back,  if  I  'm  not  to 
be  paid."  At  the  moment  Billy  got  in  a 
kick,  and  she  released  her  hold. 

"  Of  course,  you  *11  be  paid.  For 
Heaven's  sake  be  reasonable ! " 

The  woman  seized  one  of  the  little 
girls  and  began  to  tear  undone  the 
buttons  of  her  tiny  frock.  The  mite  burst 
into  loud  sobs.  With  the  child  in  her 
grasp,  she  turned  to  the  others. 

"  Take  off  them  clothes  !  "  she  shouted, 
"  or  I  '11  have  you  put  in  prison.  Take 
'em  off,  I  say." 

Frightened  by  her  angry  voice  and 
threatening  mien,  all  the  children  with 
the  exception  of  Billy  started  to  obey.  I 
felt  the  shop  swim  round. 

"  Stop  !  "  1  cried.     "  Stop  !  " 
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But  my  voice  was  weak  as  compared  to 
hers.  She  repeated  her  commands  with 
raised  voice  and  hand.  The  eldest  girl 
flung  back  her  head  and  emitted  a  loud 
and  piercing  cry. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  stop  them  !  "  cried 
Alice  in  my  ear.  "They  have  no  other 
clothes  to  put  on — ^you  gave  them  to  the 
dustman." 

All  the  children  were  in  tears,  and  the 
dusty  floor  of  the  shop  was  becoming 
littered  with  tiny  garments. 

**  What  are  they  to  do  ?  "  I  asked  the 
ivoman.     *•*  They  have  no  other  clothes." 

**  I  don't  care,"  she  answered  stubbornly. 
^'  I  want  my  property." 

I  stood  and  looked  at  her  dazedly. 
*"  But — but  we  can't  walk  through  the 
streets  with — six  little— naked  children  !  " 

"  They  would  catch  the  most  dreadful 
cold,"  said  Alice  pleadingly. 

"  I  don't  mind  that,"  said  I,  "  but  think 
of  the  spectacle  !  " 

"  I  '11  not  be  cheated  I  "  screamed  the 
woman,  who  was  working  herself  into  a 
frenzy. 

I  lost  my  temper.  *'  Who  wants  to 
cheat  you,  you  silly  old  fool  ?    Can't  you 

see "     Alice  put  her  hand  on  my  arm 

and  stopped  me. 

**  Don't  annoy  her,"  she  whispered. 
*'  Oh,  think  of  the  poor  little  children  I  " 

I  turned  and  regarded  them.  They  were 
weeping  loudly,  and  steadily  undressing. 
Poor  Alice,  without  warning,  burst  into 
tears. 

*'0h,"  she  sobbed,  "six  naked  little 
children ! " 

"It  will  be  all  right,  dearest,"  I 
-whispered. 

"  What  will  their  mother  say  when  she 
sees  them  1  " 

I  rather  shuddered  at  the  prospect, 
remembering  Mrs.  Simpkins. 

"  Oh,  do  something,  Paul — Mr.  Vincent. 
Something !     An}thing  !  " 

I  turned  to  Billy.  "  Billy,"  I  said,  "  my 
dear,  kind  Billy,  1  '11  give  you  sixpence  for 
each  of  your  little  brothers  and  sisters 
whom  you  stop  undressing." 

Billy  saved  us.  I  admired  that  boy.  In 
a  shrill  peremptory  voice  he  issued  his 
commands,  and   his  brothers  and  sisters 


listened.  The  woman  became  abusive ;  I 
cannot  repeat  the  language  she  used.  Her 
adjectives  were  illuminative.  I  became 
convinced  of  what  I  had  suspected  from 
the  first — that  she  was  considerably  the 
worse  for  drink. 

"  You  're  swindlers !  "  she  screamed. 
"  I  '11  have  the  law  on  you.  Give  me  back 
my  clothes.     Thieves  !     Murder  !  " 

"This  is  no  place  for  you,"  I  cried 
hurriedly  to  Alice.  "  You  must  come 
away." 

"  And  the  children  .^  " 

"We  will  leave  them  here,  and  come 
back  with  the  money." 

"  No,"  replied  Alice  heroically.  "  I 
cannot  leave  them  here." 

"  You  must,"  said  I. 

"She  will  turn  them  naked  into  the 
street.     Oh,  no,  I  cannot  leave  them." 

"  Then  I  will  go  alone  and  come  back 
with  the  cash." 

"  You  will  leave  me ! "  cried  Alice, 
almost  hysterically. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "we  will  all  go  to- 
gether.    Come ! " 

I  seized  two  children  by  the  arms,  and 
Alice  grasped  the  other  two,  and  Billy  and 
the  eldest  girl  following  close,  we  made 
a  dash  for  the  door.  But  the  woman  saw 
our  intent.  She  flung  herself  in  the  way, 
and  with  clenched  fists  menaced  us. 

"  You  don't,  you  don't !  "  she  shrieked, 
choking  with  passion.     "  Not  if  I  knows 


It. 


t» 


We  recoiled.  It  was  obvious  we  could 
not  force  a  passage  without  an  unpleasant 
personal  encounter.  Alice  was  pale  and 
trembling,  and  the  children  were  scream- 
ing their  loudest.  The  virago  had  picked 
up  a  fire-iron  and  stood  at  the  door  brand- 
ishing it,  with  eyes  that  flashed. 

What  would  have  been  the  outcome  I 
dare  not  guess  if  at  that  moment  Alice 
had  not  noticed  a  familiar  form  passing 
the  shop-window. 

"  Mr.  Vicars  ! "  she  screamed.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Vicars !  " 

"  Where  ?    Where  ?  "  cried  I. 

"There  I  There  !  Oh,  he  doesn't  hear  I 
He  's  gone !  " 

I  turned  to  Billy.  "  Billy,"  I  said,  my 
voice  trembling  with  excitement,  "there 
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is  another  sixpence  for  you  if  you  will 
bring  that  parson  here," 

Billy  nodded  his  appreciation  of  my 
command.  He  looked  at  the  woman 
intently,  made  a  sudden  dash,  dodged, 
and  emerged  from  under  her  arms.  The 
next  moment  he  was  outside.  I'hc  woman 
in  her  efforts  to  detain  him,  tripped  and 
sat  down  suddenly.  Her  language  was 
appalling ;  I  turned  hot  and  cold  alter- 
nately. 

After  what  seemed  a  weary  interval,  Mr. 
Vicars  appeared,  escorted  by  Billy.  Even 
at  that  moment  I  experienced  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  he  was  quite  an  elderly  man. 
He  stopped  the  expletives  of  the  woman 
with  a  thunderous  "  Silence !  " 

We  explained  the  situation.  1  was 
annoyed  to  observe  that  he  appeared 
amused. 

"  1   fear,"   he   said,   "  I  have  not  the 


"  But,"  he  went  on  brightening  up,  "  I 
might  find  enough  in  the  poor-box  at  the 
Mission  Hall.     It  is  quite  close." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  we  murmured.  He 
went  away,  and  returned  shortly  with 
enough  money  to  settle  the  bill. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I 
emerged  from  the  shop.  Billy  had  been 
sent  for  a  cab,  and  Alice  and  I  climbed 


into  it.  The  woman  reappeared  for  a 
moment  to  hurl  at  me  some  offensive 
remark  about  a  "  toff  without  money." 

We  shook  hands  warmly  with  Mr. 
Vicars.  He  had  agreed  to  see  the 
children  home.  I  noticed  Alice  did  not 
kiss  them  with  so  much  effusion  as  at  our 
start. 

We  drove  home  somewhat  silently.  As 
we  neared  our  journey's  end,  Alice  broke 
the  silence. 

"I  hope."  she  said,  "you  will  forgive 
me  for  getting  you  into  such  a  situation." 

"  It  was  more  my  fault  than  yours,"  I 
replied  gallantly. 

She  seemed  inclined  to  agree,  which  was 
not  quite  what  I  had  intended.  However, 
I  let  it  pass. 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  I  observed 
thoughtfully,  "that  a  common  share  of  peril 
is  the  strongest  bond  of  comradeship." 

She  glanced  at  me  with  bright  eyes,  "  I 
am  sure  that  is  true,  Mr.  Vincent." 

"  Then  I  may  take  it  that  this  morning's 
episode  tends  to  draw  us  together  f  " 

She  did  not  reply.  Her  hand  rested 
on  the  splash-board.     I  covered  it  with 

"  If  that  be  so,"  I  said  gently,  "  I  am 
amply  compensated  for  all  I  have  under- 
gone." 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand. 


WHAT  A  CAVALRYMAN  CAN   DO. 


THESE  pictures,  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Austrian  troops,  routed  3000  of  the  enemy 

Kennard,  represent  head -cutting  and  captured  three  pieces.     In  one  of  th& 

and    tent  -  pegging     by     men    of     the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  +00  of  the 

15th    Hussars,   in   which    regiment    Mr-  15th  defeated  700  of  the  French  Dragoons, 


Kennard's  son   is  a  Captain.     The    15th  took  150  of  them  prisoners,  including  two 

have  a   brilliant   historj'.      At   the    battle  Colonels  and  eleven  other  officers.     The 

of  ViUiers  en  Couch,  two  squadrons  of  the  1 5th   also   fought  at  Waterloo  and  went 

regiment,  assisted  by  some  of  the  mounted  through  the  Afghan  War,  1878-80. 
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"  'T^HE  Macaroni  Painter" — that  was 
J.       the  name    his   rivals   gave    him. 
In  the  shop-windo«s  of  Mat  Darlev,  the 
print-seller  in  the  Strand,  was  an  etching 
of  him  with  this  title,  and   Dighton  drew 
him,  and  Earlom  engraved  him  in  mezzo- 
tint,  thus   hinted 
at,     though     the 
dogs  took  care  to 
\\k  fxr<lu.  so  far  as 
their  signature.s 
were     concerned. 
.^nd    yet   Cosway 
was  not  much  of 
a    diiellbt.      His 
sword,    tthicli    he 
wore     in     season 
and  out  of  season, 
was  for  swagger, 
and  probahly  the 
onlv  time    it  saw 


act  IV 


was 


when     a     furious  ■ 

disputant    rushed 

out     of    a    Whig 

club,  snatched  it 

from    its    sheath, 

and    returned    to 

fight  his  enemy  in 

the     vestibule.  emma,  wife  of  sm 

His    envious 

brethren    of    the    brush     did    not     fight 

Cosway.         They     called     him      "  Billy 

Dimple,"  "Dickey  Causeway,"  and  "The 

Macaroni  Painter." 

On  Nov,  5,  1741,  in  the  pretty  Devon- 
shire village  of  Oakford,  was  enacted  an 
interesting  ceremony,  for  then  it  was, 
accordjnjf  to  the  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  parish,  that  Richard,  son  of  Richard 
and   Mary  Cosway,   was  baptized.     The 
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family,  however,  belonged  to  Tiverton, 
where  the  artist's  father  was  some  sort  of 
pedagogue.  There  was  at  least  one  other 
son — William— who  was  to  be  private 
secretar)'  to  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  As 
such,    he    was    present    at   the    Battle    of 


Trafalg 


and 


afterwards  he  re- 
ceived the  honour 
of  knighthood, 
and  was  member 
of  Parliament  for 
Maidstone.  While 
William  followed 
in  ihc  train  of 
Mars,  Richard 
was  equally  a.ssid- 
uous  at  the  shrine 
of  Vinus.  trans- 
ferring to  vellum 
the  features, 
voluptuous 
enough,  of  the 
peccant  beauty 
commended  by 
England's  hero  to 
the  n  a  t  i  o  n— 
Emma,  Lady 
Hamilton. 

WILLIAM    HAMILTON'.  ThoUgh    HOI   of 

the  haute  iwblnse, 
the  Cosways  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
respectable  position  in  Tiverton,  as  they 
do  to-day.  They  were  connected  with  the 
woollen  manufacture,  and  Richard's  god- 
father, Mr.  Peard,  was  undoubtedly  a 
person  of  considerable  means  and  a  man 
of  mark  in  the  town.  To  him,  and  to 
his  uncle,  who,  it  seems,  was  Mayor  of 
Tiverton,  Cosway  practically  o«ed  every- 
thing.    We  do  not  know  what  his  father 
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originally  intended  to  bring  him  tu,  though 
from  the  fact  that  at  seven  years  of  age 
he  was  punished  for  neglecting  his  lessojis 


and  being  alu'ajs  "  idly  engaged  in  draw- 
ing," it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the 
calling,  if  any  had  been  fixed  upon,  was 
not  the  profession  of  art.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  uncle  and  godfather  between  them 
settled  the  point  to  Richard's  satisfaction, 
and  before  he  was  twelve  he  was  packed 
off  to  London,  there  to  receive  regular 
instruction. 

Smith,  in  liis  Life  of  Nollekens,  has  a 
queer  story  that,  on  arriving  at  the  Metro- 
pohs,  the  young  genius  was  employed  as 
a  waiter  or  page-boj'  at  Shiple)'s  drawing- 
school,  and  that  the  pupils,  good  kind 
youths,  taught  him  for  nothing.  It  was 
not  exactly  like  that.  He  was  first  placed 
as  a  boarder  with  a  Mr.  Hudson,  who 
stood  high  ac  a  teacher,  and— an  even 
greater  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of 
Coswa)''s  friends  —  was  a  Devonshire 
man.  The  result  showed  that  Devonshire 
men,  out  of  their  county,  cannot  always 
be  trusted.  At  Hudson's,  as  we  learn 
from  himself,  Cosway  was  set  to  perform 
"  menial  offices."  Not  having  come  there 
for  the  privilege  of  blacking  his  master's 
boots,  the  sensible  boy  moved   out  into 


lodgings,  and  exchanged  Hudson's 
Academy  for  Shipley's.  Shipley  was 
a  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Inspired  by  the  magnificent  resolve  "  to 
be  some  day  the  greatest  artist  in  London," 
Cosway  worked  very  hard,  going  without 
food  and  sleep  in  order  that  he  might 
make  progress  in  his  studies,  so  that 
he  might  succeed.  Always  precocious,  he 
anticipated  the  future  also  in  other  ways — 
chiefly  in  earning  money  and  in  wooing 
fashion.  His  brother  William  says  of 
him  with  reference  to  this  period  of  his 
life:  "He  was  employed  to  make  draw- 
ings of  the  heads  for  the  shops,  as  well 
as  fancy  miniatures  and  free  subjects  for 
snuff-boxes  for  the  jewellers,  mostly 
from  ladies  whom  he  knew;  and  from 
the  money  he  gained  and  the  com- 
pany he  kept,  he  rose  from  one  of  the 
dingiest  of  bo)'s  to  be  one  of  the  smartest 
of  men." 

For  centuries  there  had  been  miniaturists 
in  England.     One  of  the  most  eminent  was 


a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  and  not 
improbably  it  was  the  remembrance  of 
some  portrait  by    Nicholas    HilHard  that 
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suggested  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of 

fiassanio — 

Here  in  her  hairs 
The  pajittei  plays  die  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  or  meo 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs. 

Others  might  be  cited  as  having  excelled 
in  the  beautiful  art,  but  there  is  no  need. 
All  Cosway's   predecessors  were  alike  in 
this — that,  they    strove    after    fidelity    to 
nature  by  minute  aitentinn  to  deiail. 
a  process  wherein 
element,   that   whii 
meaning  to  the 
whole,     is      in 
danger  of  being 
lost.      When 
Cosway    arose, 
he    not    merely 
substituted  con- 
fidence    and 
grace   for    stiff- 
n  e  s  s     and 
pedantry,  but 
succeeded   in 
rendering, 
through  the  in- 
dividual   types, 
the  elegant  and 
artificial   cha- 
racter    of    the 
age.     It  may  be 
added    that 
miniatu  re-paint- 
ing    just    then 
was    in    a    de- 
cadent state.    It 

had     only    two  ladv  i 

exponents, 

)eremiah  Meyer  and  Nathaniel  Hone, 
neither  of  whom  was  diligent  or  en- 
thusiastic. 

With  regard  to  the  majority  of  Coswa/s 
early  works,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  identify  them,  but  a  group  of  miniatures 
exists  which  must  certainly  be  referred  to 
the  first  period  of  his  manhood.  It  com- 
prises one  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  his  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Clayton, 
of  Marden,  and  their  eleven  children, 
Jonathan,  Martha,  Philip,  Mary,  Jane, 
Robert,  Rachel,  John,  Charles,  Peter,  and 
Thomas.    These   miniatures    have  never 


gone  out  of  the  family,  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  of 
Menabilly,  Cornwall. 

The  turning-point  in   Cosway's  career 
was   a  visit  from    Mrs.   Fitzherbert,   the 
soi-disanl  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
sat  for  her  portrait.    The  Prince  found  the 
miniature  delightful,  was  induced  to  follow 
the    example    of   the    first    lady    of   his 
seraglio,  brought  his  royal  brother — and 
thpn    nf  i<niirs»    Tnsway's    fortune  was 
wended  its  way  to 
ir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
like    the    great 
man  he  was,  ex- 
pressed   gener- 
ous approval  of 
his    fellow- 
Devonian,    and 
did  his  best  to 
aid  him. 


being  so  pro- 
pitious, it  is  not 
surprising  that 
the  thought  of 
matrimony 
should  have 
presented  itself 
to  Cosway's 
mind,  and  the 
siren  who  was 
to  tempt  him 
was  not  long  in 
appearing.  At 
Number  7,  Park 
Street,  Queen's 
?AGET.  Square    (Queen 

Anne's  Gate), 
lived  at  that  time  the  cosmopolitan  Mr. 
Charles  Townley,  famous  for  his  collection 
of  statuary.  This  gentleman  had  been  so 
much  abroad  that  he  could  not  speak 
English  very  long  consecutively,  thinking 
apparently  in  French,  Italian,  or  some 
other  Continental  language.  Anyhow,  he 
manifested  no  insular  dislike  for  foreigners, 
and  it  happened  that  among  his  friends  was 
Angelica  Kaufmann,  the  fashionable  por- 
trait -  painter,  who  acted  as  chaperon  to 
a  pretty  girl  but  newly  arrived  from  Italy. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  father  of 
Maria  Louisa  Catherine  Cecilia  Hadfield 
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was  an  hotel-keeper  at  Florence,  whence 

it  might  be  inferred  that  he  exercised  his 
calling  in  a  merely  speculative  way.  Had- 
(ield,  however,  was  a  philanthropist.  ^laria 
informs  us  that  he  came  of  a  ^lanchester 
family  of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  deploring  the  bad  accommodation 
that  English   travellers  had  to  endure  in 


Italy,  established  boarding-houses  for  their 
benefit.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent, 
and  Icamt  to  draw  and  |)lav  lieaulifully. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Hadlield 
came  to  England,  and  Maria  was  intro- 
duced to  Cosway  at  Mr.  Townley's. 

Cosway  fi'll  hopeles-ily  in  love  with  her, 
and  she,  through  a  succession  of  stages 
which    may   be    termed    "  steps    toward 


confidence,"  at  length  found  herself  in  the 
same  predicament.     "  At  first."  she  says, 
■'  she   feared   him,   then   she   worshipped 
him  ;  later  on  she  admired  him,  gradually 
grew  to  like  to  be  in  his  company  and  to 
obtain  his  advice,  and  finally  loved  him 
with  her  whole    heart."     The    wedding 
was    celebrated     on    Jan.     i8,     1781,    at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Angelica   Kaufmann  attended, 
"'  I  and  Mr.  Charles  Townley  gave 

away  the  bride. 
i  Soon     after      his     marriage 

Cosway  removed  from  Berkeley 
Street  to  Schomberg  House, 
Pall  Mall,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  wife  began  to  entertain  on 
a  most  costly  scale.  For  some 
years  ;\rrs.  Cos«aj's  Sunday 
evening  concerts  were  the  rage, 
and — the  phrase  is  almost  too 
clirhi — "  everybody  who  was 
anybody"  made  a  point  of 
patronising  ihem.  Georgians, 
the  lovely  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, dropped  her  liule  notes, 
commencing  "Dear  Mrs, 
Cosway,"  and  accepting  or  re- 
gretting ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  foreign  Ambassadors,  ihc 
Countess  of  Ajlesbury,  the 
.Marchioness  of  Toivnshend, 
Lord  Sandys,  Earl  Cow  per. 
Lord  Erskine,  Mrs.  Dawson 
Darner,  the  sculptor,  and  Mrs. 
Cowlej',  the  poetess,  were  con- 
stant habituC'S  of  the  gaily  deco- 
rated rooms.  Above  all,  there 
was  Horace  W'aipole,  hypo- 
critically enjoying  himself,  and 
an  excellent  type  of  the  in- 
ju  sincere  grandees  who  croHtled 

to  the  Cosways'  parties  and  ridi- 
culed them  behind  their  h;icks. 
Ail  this  ostentation  made  tiie  Hohemian 
fraternil)'  very  irate,  and  Cosnaj^'s  lack  of 
personal  beauty  laid  him  open  lu  many  a 
nasty  thrust.  Thus,  one  day,  coming  into 
the  Artists'  Club  from  a  ievee.  gorgeously 
arrayed,  with  ted  heels,  bat,'-wig,  and 
sword,  he  was  locking  in  vain  for  a  seat, 
when  Havnian.  great  coarse  wrelch, 
exclaimed,   "  What  I   canst   thou    find    no 
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room  ?     Come  hither,    my   little  Jack-a- 
Dang,  and  sit  upon   my  knee,  my  little 
monkey."     But  Cosway  was  a  match  for 
him.   •'  It  would  not 
be   the   first    lime," 
he  answered,  "  that 
a    monkey   rode   a 
bear." 

On  a  subsequent 
occasion  Cosway 
feebly  succumbed 
to  this  brutal  taunt. 
In  1791  he  left  Pall 
Mall  for  No.  1  (now 
No.  ii),  Stratford 
Place,  Oxford  Street. 
Carved  on  the  ex- 
terior pediment  of 
this  house  was  then. 


;  ther 


still 


stone  lion,  a  circum- 
stance which  capti- 
vated the  regard 
of    the    lynx  -  eyed 

and  evil-minded  the    dcchkss 

PetcrPindar.  Forth- 
with he  indited  the  following  epigram — 
When  a  msD  to  a  fair  for  a  show  brings  a  hon, 
'Tis  usual  a  monkey  the  sigo-post  lo  lie  on, 
But  here  the  old  custom  reversed  is  seen. 
For  the  lion  's  without,  and  the  monkey 's  withia. 
These  hnes  some  practical  joker  having 
affixed  to  the 
door,    the 
artist,   of 
course,    was 
bound  to  see 
them.    Cos- 
scarified,  so 
much  so  that 
in   three 
months  he 
removed    to 
another 
house  situ- 
ated in    the 
same  street, 
but    gar- 
nished   with 
IV  AY  '^^     perilous 

symbols. 
About  the  time  of  this  mortifying  inci- 
dent,    the     Cos  ways'     domestic     affairs 


underwent  a  change.  First,  a  daughter  was 
bom  to  them,  and  christened  Angelica, 
after  their  great  friend  ;  and  then,  some- 
what abruptly,  Mrs, 
Cosway  quilted  her 
husband  for  the  Con- 
tinent. This  step 
naturally  led  tomuch 
speculation.  The 
lady  afterwards  as' 
signed  as  the  reason 
of  her  departure  ihc 
stale  of  her  health, 
but  whatever  her 
motives  may  have 
been,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  annoyance 
with  her  husband 
was  not  one  of  them . 
Though  they  con- 
tinued apart  for 
years,  she  was  al  ways 
ready  to  return  to 
him  in  case  of  need. 
OK    coiDON.  Tisafearful  thing 

to  be  the  child  of 
genius.      Deserted   by  her  mother,    poor 
little  Angelica  fell  a  victim  to  "her  father's 
eccentric    notions    of    education.       Mrs. 
Cosway  was  a  Catholic,  and  her  husband 
a  staunch  Protestant,  in  token  whereof  he 
flaunted,  as 
a  cynosure 
in     his 
drawing- 
room,     a 
hand- 
somely 
bound 
Bible  on  a 
bracket 
supported 
by   golden 
cherubim. 
Cosway 
being 
master    of 
the    child, 

at  six  years  ceurol  iv 

ofage,even  ^^  richaru  cu.swav 

before  she 

could  read  English,  her  head  was  being 
stuffed  with  Hebrew,  so  that  she  might  study 
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the  Scriptures  in  the  original  I  Not  long 
after,  she  died.  Thereupon  Cosway  had 
the  body  embalmed,  deposited  in  a  marble 


and  winding  lane."  Ultimately,  his 
choice  fell  on  Marylebone  Church,  where 
he  was  really  interred.  Cosway  died 
while  driving  in  Miss  Adney's  coach  on 
July  4,  1S21,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

All  through  his  declining  years  his  wife 
had  been  his  faithful  companion.  As 
William  Hazlitt  observes,  "  Her  devotion 
was  beautiful."  When  her  work  was  done, 
she  set  off  for  Lodi,  near  Milan,  where  she 
established  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  order 
known  as  the  Dame  Inglesi,  or  English 
Ladies,  whose  especial  care  was  female 
education.  The  Emperor  Francis  I.  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  institution,  and 
in  recognition  of  Mrs.  Cosway's  zeal  and 
generosity,  created  her  a  baroness  and 
gave  her  a  coat  of  arms.  She  died  Jan.  5. 
1838,  in  the  "odour  of  sanctity,"  having 
lived  to  be  eighty-eight. 

For  most  of  the  facts  in  this  necessarily 
imperfect  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  an 
elaborate  Life  of  Cosway  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Williamson,   by  whose  permission   some 


sarcophagus,  and  kept  with  the  Bible  in 
his  drawing-room.  Meanwhile,  if  Walpole 
may  be  believed,  "he  romanced  with  his 
usual  vivacity  " 

As  he  grew  older,  this  tendency  to 
"  romance  "  became  more  and  more  con- 
firnied,  until  he  actually  persuaded  himself 
that  he  conversed  with  Apollo,  Dante, 
Charles  I.,  and  others  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  who  criticised  and  applauded  his 
work.  He  had  a  hoard  of  relics,  probably 
not  all  of  them  genuine,  to  which  he  was 
prodigiously  attached.  He  experimented  in 
faith-healing,  and  generally  showed  a 
ptnchani  for  the  mysterious  and  uncanny. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Cosway 
was  much  occupied  with  the  problem 
where  he  should  be  buried.  Sepuhure 
in  St.  Paul's,  with  Rubens  at  Antwerp, 
or  with  Titian  at  Venice — these  till  then 
had  been-  thi^  varying  phases  of  his 
ambition.  But  now  he  dreamed  «f -Devon- 
shire ;  and  there  rose  up  before  him  the 
image  of  a  "country  churchyard  beneath 
a  wild  tower,  approached  through  a  long 


exquisite  illustrations  are  reproduced, 
Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Bell,  for  facilitating  the  project. 
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PIG-STICKIXG    IN    INDIA. 


By  MAJOR    DALBIAC 


0\-cr  the  valley,  o\'er  the  level, 
Throuifh  the  dark  jungle  ride  like  the  devil. 
Hark  forward  I    A  boar  I    Away  we  go  I 
Sit  down  and  ride  straight.    Tally  hot 

lNDiA!<r  Hunting  So.vg. 

THERE  are  few  real  sportsmen  who 
have  ever  been  in  India  who  will 
not  agree  with  me  that  pig-sticking  is  not 
only  by  far  the  best  sport  to  be  obtained 
in  that  country,  but  also  one  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  In  fact, 
for  anyone  fond  of  a  fast  gallop  over  a 
rough  countr)',  and  a  real  good  fight  with 
the  bravest  animal  in  the  world  at  the  end 
of  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
any  more  exhilarating  or  fascinating  pur- 
suit, and  it  will  be  a  bad  day  indeed  for 
India  if  this  grand  sport  is  ever  allowed 
to  die  out.  Many  a  heated  controversy 
have  I  heard,  both  in  this  country  aad  in 
India,  over  the  rival  claims  of  pig-sticking 
and  fox-hunting,  each  side  vehemently  up- 
holding the  merits  of  its  own  favourite 
sport.  And  yet  so  widely  different  are  the 
two  in  nearly  all  their  most  essential 
qualities  that  any  comparison  between 
them  is  really  absurd,  while  almost  the 
only  one  feature  in  which  they  are  identi- 
cally similar  is  the  benefit  which  they  both 
bestow,  not  only  on  those  who  take  part 
in  them,  but  also  on  the  people  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  enjoyed.  It 
would  surprise  most  people  to  know  how 
many  millions  of  money  are  annually 
spent  in  this  countrj-  on  the  sport  of 
hunting,  almost  the  whole  of  which  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  working  classes,  farmers, 
and  small  tradesmen ;  while  in  India  there  is 
not  a  district  in  which  the  **  Sahibs"  turn 
out  to  hunt  the  *'  soor  **  whose  natives  do 


not  derive  enormous  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  sport. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  fox,  stag, 
and  hare  hunting  in  this  country,  the  two 
principal  pleasures  of  which  are  those  of 
galloping  over  a  country  and  watching 
hounds  work,  the  absolute  **  kill "  being  a 
very  insignificant  detail  of  the  sport.  With 
pig -sticking  this  is  not  so.  Let  mv  reader 
tr>'  to  imagine  himself  on  a  stauAch  and 
handy  Arab,  with  a  seven-foot  spear  in 
his  hand,  waiting,  with  three  others 
similarly  mounted  and  equipped,  at 
the  edge  of  a  jungle  which  is  being 
beaten  for  pig.  All  is  excitement  and 
suspense,  as  the  beaters  are  heard 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Is  there  any- 
thing inside  ?  Yes.  The  shrill,  peculiar 
cry  given  by  the  natives.on  these  occasions 
when  a  pig  is  on  foot  is  at  last  heard  ;  and 
then  a  heavy  crash  inside  the  jungle,  as, 
with  a  loud  grunt,  out  dashes  a  fine  old 
boar,  evidently  exceedingly  annoyed  at 
being  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  his  midday 
siesta. 

In  front  stretches  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  sandy  country,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  **  nullah,"  patches  of  "jhow," 
and  here  and  there  a  garden,  or  patch  of 
sugar,  outside  the  few  miserable  mud-huts 
dignified  by  the  name  of  village.  Away 
goes  the  "  soor "  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
as  the  four  "spears"  catch  hold  of 
their  horses'  heads  and  ride  for  all 
they  are  worth.  And  now,  if  it  is  your 
first  experience  of  this  exciting  sport,  you 
will  be  strangely  surprised  to  find  that  you 
can  gain  little  or  nothing  on  the  clumsy- 
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looking  beast  in  front  of  you.  It  may  be 
good  open  galloping  ground,  and  you  may 
be  ever  so  well  mounted  ;  but  yet,  ride  as 
you  may,  the  pig  goes  every  bit  as  fast  as 
your  horse,  and  if  the  ground  be  rough 
and  broken,  he  will  be  getting  over  it  the 
faster  of  the  two.  Condition,  however, 
tells,  and  at  last  you  are  drawing  up  to 
him.  You  lower  your  spear,  your  Arab 
makes  an  extra  effort,  and  you  think  you 
have  got  him.  As  likely  as  not,  you  will  be 
disappointed.  A  **  jink  " — or  sharp  turn — 
to  the  right  or  left  will  have  enabled  him  to 
elude  your  spear,  and  he  will  be  scuttling 
away  faster  than  ever,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, while  you  are  endeavouring  to  turn 
your  horse.  This  will  enable  the  other 
members  of  your  party,  whom  we  will 
imagine  you  to  have  distanced  up  to  this 
point,  to  get  on  terms  with  the  quarry, 
who,  after  a  time,  gets  blown,  and  is  at 
last  speared.  It  is  then  that  the  real  fun 
begins,  as  the  boar,  finding  that  he  can 
no  louger  live  in  front  of  his  pursuers, 
disdains  further  flight,  and  turns  to  fight. 
And  what  a  gallant  beast  it  is !  Again 
and  again  he  charges,  first  one,  and  then 
another  of  his  enemies ;  he  has  been 
speared  again  and  again ;  he  is  blown, 
tired,  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  ; 
and  yet  he  fights  on,  until,  at  last, 
he  can  struggle  no  longer,  and  he 
sinks  to  the  grotfnd  without  a  murmur 
to  die.  Do  not  let  any  of  my  readers 
imagine  from  this  description  that  the 
odds  are  always  all  against  the  pig.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  an  exceedingly  tough 
and  cunning  brute  that  takes  a  lot  of 
killing,  and  not  unseldom  gets  all  the  best 
of  the  fighting.  I  have  before  now  seen 
an  old  boar  send  horse  and  rider  flying 
with  a  well-directed  charge,  while  the 
cleverest  and  handiest  of  horses  often  get 
badly  cut  by  the  sharp,  gleaming  tusks  of 
a  fighting  boar.  I  remember  one  famous 
old  boar  in  the  Deccan  whom  we  hunted 
eight  times  before  we  at  last  defeated  him. 
He  was  xery  old,  very  savage,  and  the 
terror  of  the  natives  where  he  resided. 
He  had  been  hunted  scores  of  times,  and 
was  covered  with  scars,  but  he  never 
condescended  to  run  very  far,  and  usually 


turned  to  fight  before  tie  had  been  speared. 
He  was  a  cunning  old  warrior,  and  liked 
fighting  close  to  some  convenient  bit  of 
cover,  into  which,  having  inflicted  more 
or  less  damage  upon  his  pursuers,  he 
would  retire,  and  from  which  no  efforts 
ever  succeeded  in  dislodging  him.  I 
always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  this 
game  old  fellow,  and  was  really  sorr)' 
when  he  was  at  last  killed.  That  the 
Indian  "soor"  is  an  evil-tempered  beast 
his  best  friends  cannot  deny,  but  even  his 
enemies  must  admit  him  to  be  brave  and 
chivalrous.  He  will  fight  you  to  the 
death,  but  if  he  gets  you  down  he  will 
not  stay  to  maul  you  ;  one  savage  dig, 
•  which  you  will  have  cause  to  remember 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  attack  fresh  enemies. 

The  wild  pig  is  not  to  be  found  all  over 
India.  In  some  parts  he  does  not  exist 
at  all,  while  in  others  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  it  worth  while  hunting 
him.  The  best  parts  of  the  country  for 
pig-sticking  are  the  Kadir,  or  low,  flat 
country  bordering  the  river  Ganges,  and 
the  districts  near  Agra,  Allahabad,  Cal- 
cutta, Cawnpore,*"  and  Delhi,  while  in 
no  part  of  India,  probably,  are  there  so 
many  pig  to  be  found  as  in  the  jungle 
round  Muttra.  In  all  these  districts  the 
sport  is  carried  on  by  tent-clubs,  each  of 
which  has  a  secretary,  who  fixes  the  meets, 
engages  the  shikaris,  orders  the  beaters, 
and  makes  all  the  arrangements  generally. 
The  Poona  Tent  Club  is  also  a  well- 
known  institution  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, -and  I  have  seen  some  capital 
sport  under  its  auspices  in  the  Deccan, 
though  it  is  a  very  rough  country  to 
ride  over,  and  in  some  places  almost 
unridable.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any- 
one who  has  ever  ridden  up  the  Jheeti 
nullah  with  his  spear  down  will  forget  the 
experience. 

The  usual  procedure  is  as  follows: 
The  secrctan'  of  the  club  having  informed 
the  members  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
next  meet,  and  also  of  how  many  days  it 
is  intended  to  last,  those  who  mean  to 
go  out  send  on  their  tents,  kits,  horses,  etc., 
to  the  ap|)ointed  rendezvous,  and  drive  or 
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ride  out  there  ihemselves  the  evening  be- 
fore. On  arrival,  they  find  the  camp  pitched 
under  some  trees,  or  in  the  shadiest  spot 
available,  with  the  horses  picketed  in  rear, 
and  the  elephants,  camels,  etc.,  some  little 
distance  to  leeward.  A  conspicuous 
object  of  the  camp  is  the  mess-tent,  where 
the  club  "khansama  "-will  have  an  excel- 
lent dinner  ready  for  you,  as  soon  as  you 
have  had  your  bath  and  are  dressed. 
In  the  meantime  the  "shikaris"  have 
brought  in  "  kubbur,"  and  the  next  day's 
beat  having  been  arranged,  you  retire  to 


spears  at  intervals,  and  rather  in  front  of 
them,  walking  through  the  "jhow,"  or 
low  thick  bush  which  affords  the  principal 
cover  for  pig  in  this  district.  Suddenly 
the  beaters  on  the  right  become  violently 
excited — as  is  the  invariable  custom  with 
natives — and  the  right-hand  party  dis- 
appears in  a  cloud  of  dust.  You  watch 
the  glint  of  their  spearheads  in  the  sun- 
light as  they  ride  farther  and  farther 
away,  with  first  one  and  then  another 
in  front.  In  due  course  they  come 
trotting  back  towards  the  line,  and  then 


your  tent  to  dream  of  first-spears  and  the 
biggest  boar  "wot  ever  was  seen." 
Breakfast  will  have  been  ordered  early  for 
the  following  morning,  after  which  you 
will  hack  out  to  the  first  beat,  where  the 
■'  spears  "  having  been  told  off  into  parties 
of  four,  and  everione  having  arrived, 
the  elephants  and  heaters  will  form  line 
and  the  sport  will  begin.  The  methods  of 
beating,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  country  you  arc  in.  We  will 
imagine,  for  the  moment,  that  you  are 
hunting  in  the  Kadir  with  the  Meerut 
Tent  Club.  If  so,  the  beaters  will  be 
in  a  long  line,  with  the  various  parties  of 


you  know  they  have  killed  their  pig. 
Suddenly  your  heart  gives  a  bound,  as 
with  a  savage  grunt,  and  amidst  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  beaters,  a  boar  breaks  close 
behind  you.  Unfortunately  he  breaks 
back  throggh  the  beaters  and  is  lost ;  but 
there  is  another  on  foot  close  in  front.  In 
another  minute  he  too  breaks,  and  at  last 
it  is  your  turn  to  ride.  The  "  jhow "  is 
very  thick  just  here,  and  your  pig,  if  he  is 
a  young  boar,  not  too  old  or  fat,  will  gain 
on  you  at  first.  Then  the  country  gets  a 
little  more  open,  and  in  spite  of  nearly 
tumbling  into  a  nullah  or  two.  you  at  last 
draw  up  to  him.      A  sharp  "jink  "  to  the 
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right,  and  before  )'oii  have  turned  your 
horse,  handy  as  he  will  probably  be,  if 
he  is  an  Arab,  and  an  old  hand  at  the 
game,  the  pig  will  again  have  got 
a  long  lead.  Another  member  of  the 
party,  however,  turns  him  in  your 
direction,  and  after  a.  fresh  gallop,  in 
which  you  have  more  than  once  just 
missed  him,  you  at  length  spear  him  in 
the  near  flank  just  as  he  is  disappearing 
into  some  prickly  pear.  Having  felt  the 
steel,  he  at  once  turns  and  charges ;  you 
drop  your  spear  to  meet    him,  and  your 


the  country  in  which  it  takes  place.  In 
some  districts  they  fight  better  than  in 
others ;  in  parts  of  the  Deccan,  for 
instance,  where  they  live  chiefly  on  sugar, 
and,  being  often  too  fat  to  run  far,  turn 
and  fight  almost  at  once.  It  is  a  rough, 
rocky  country,  too,  is  the  Deccan,  in  most 
parts,  as  also  is  the  Hyderabad  district, 
and  a  cleverer  horse  is  required  there  than 
is  the 'case  in  most  portions  of  Bengal  and 
the  North -West  Provinces. 

Of  course,  sows  are  never  hunted  except 
when  a  pig-sticking  "Cup"  is  being  run  for. 


(    EXCITING  CHASB, 


Arab  standing  staunch  and  still,  it  meets 
him  in  the  shoulder  and  keeps  him  off. 
Had  he  got  under  your  spear  he 
would  have  cut  your  horse  badly,  but, 
being  turned,  he  rushes  off  and  throws 
himself  headlong  at  the  next  horse  and 
rider  he  sees.  And  so  the  fight  continues, 
sometimes  one  side  getting  the  best  of 
it,  sometimes  the  other,  until  at  last  the 
gallant  beast  receives  a  spear-thrust  just 
in  front  of  the  withers,  between  the 
shoulder-blades,  and  the  battle  is  over. 

Of  course,  the  incidents  of  a  run  with 
a  pig  vary  according  to  circumstances  and 


For  these  the  entries  are  divided,  as  usual, 
into  parties  of  four,  drawn  by  lot,  of 
whom  the  winners  of  first  spears  are 
drawn  again,  until  at  last  they  are 
reduced  to  a  final  party,  of  which  the 
one  who  gets  the  first  spear  is  the  winner 
of  the  cup.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Kadir  Cup,  given  by  the 
Meerut  Tent  Club,  and  inaugurated  some 
thirty  years  ago,  since  when  it  has  been 
won  by  some  first-class  sportsmen,  in- 
cluding Captain  Ravenhill,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
and  Major  Keir,  of  the  Horse  Artillery, 
CapUin   White,    15th    Hussars,   Captains 
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Philips  and  Studdy,  and  Major  Grant,  ot 
the  4th  Hussars,  Mr.  Grenfclt,  and  Captains 
St.  Quentin  and  George  Bryan,  of  the 
loth  Hussars,  Captain  Baden-Powell,  13th 
Hussars,  and  the  Maharaj  Rana  Dhole- 
pore,  a  very  hght  weight,  a  fine  horseman, 
and    desperately    keen    after    pig.     The 


Ganges  Cup  is  given  by  the  Cawnpore 
Tent  Club,  and  is  run  for  about  the 
first  week  in  April.  This  has  also  been 
won  by  the  Maharaj  Rana  Dholepore, 
with  the  same  horse  on  which  he  took  the 
Kadir  Cup — namely,  Red  Prince,  a  very 
high-caste  chestnut  .Arab,  and  one  ol  the 
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quickest,  handiest,  and  cleverest  horses 
I  ever  saw.  The  Bheema  Cup  takes 
place  in  the  Deccan,  and  is  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Poona  Tent  Club,  but 
it  is  mostly  a  terribly  rough  country  to 
race  over,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  unwel- 
come rumours  of  pigs  being  scarce  in  that 
district  of  late.  There  is  also  the 
Gujerat  Cup,  started  in  1885,  and  won 
that  year  by  Mr.  "Nick"  Symonds,  on  a 
wonderful  grey  Arab,  Woodpigeon,  who 
used,  I  remember,  to  hunt  a  pig  like  a 
greyhound  coursing  a  hare — ^and  I  ought  to 
know,  as  I  rode  with  him  in  the  final  heat 
of  the  Bheema  Cup  in  1883.  The  Muttra 
Cup  was  also  started  in  1885,  and  won 
that  year  by  Major  Lockhart,  R.H.A.,  and 
the  following  year  by  the  Maharaj  Rana 
Dholepore,  again  riding  his  beautiful  Red 
Prince. 

The  most  amusing  pig-hunt  I  ever  saw 
was  at  the  Delhi  Camp  of  Exercise  in 
1885.  A  battle  had  just  been  fought 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
armies,  and  the  latter  was  marching  back 
to  its  camp  just  under  the  shadow  of  the 
**  Ridge,"  so  famous  in  the  history  of  that 
marvellous  operation  of  war,  the  siege  of 
Delhi.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  long  grass 
at  the  edge  of  a  **jheel"  past  which 
the  troops  were  filing  in  column  of 
route,  there  emerged  a  huge  boar.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  still,  his  bristles  erect, 
and  evidently  in  a  vile  rage  at  having 
been  disturbed.  Then,  without  another 
moment's  hesitation,  he  charged  straight 
at  the  column  in  front  of  him.  He 
struck  it  just  where  "G"  Battery  R.H.A. 


happened  to  be,  but  he  never  flinched,  and 
when  he  had  been  driven  over  by  one  of 
the  guns,  most  of  the  onlookers  probably 
thought  he  was  settled.  Not  at  all.  He 
got  up  and  was  off  again,  and  then  the 
fun  began.  A  regiment  of  Bengal  Lancers 
was  close  at  hand,  and  borrowing  lances 
from  them,  Generals,  Colonels,  subalterns, 
and  many  of  the  foreign  officers  who  had 
come  to  look  on  at  the  manoeuvres  took 
part  in  the  hunt,  the  Battery  trumpeter 
joining  in  the  mel6e  with  his  drawn 
sword,  until  his  horse  put  his  fore- 
feet in  a  blind  ditch  and  turned  a 
somersault  with  him.  It  was  rare  sport 
while  it  lasted,  and  it  ended  in  one  of  the 
Cavalr}*  Brigadiers,  Colonel  Bushman,  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  getting  first  spear,  after  a 
great  race  with  Prince  Louis  Esterhazy,  of 
the  Austrian  armv. 

I  might  write  volumes  more  about 
this  grand  sport,  but  my  space  is  limited, 
and  so  I  will  conclude  these  few  re- 
marks by  saying  that  it  is  the  best  of 
all  sports  for  developing  those  attributes 
so  necessary  to  every  soldier— a  firm  seat, 
a  light  hand,  a  good  eye  for  a  country,  a 
bold  heart,  and  a  cool  head.  As  to  the 
pig  himself,  he  is  the  best  and  bravest  of 
beasts,  and  the  only  occupant  of  the  jungle 
that  is  not  afraid  of  a  tiger.  He  will 
attack  anything — I  have  seen  a  young 
boar  no  bigger  than  a  pug-dog  charge 
an  elephant— and  fight  to  the  last  gasp. 
He  is  best  described  by  the  words  of  the 
poet,  which  run — 

The  pluck  of  the  bulldog  docs  not  beat 
The  pluck  of  the  gallant  boar. 
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OCTOBER,  which  also  spells  return 
from  long  holiday  -  making,  is 
already  an  accomplished  autumn  fact.  The 
tennis  and  croquet  parties  are  no  more  ; 
the  archery  meetings  for  which  we  put 
forth  our  best  efforts — scientific,  sartorial, 
and  otherwise — are  over  and  done  ;  the 
picnic  of  many  a  pleasant  summer  after- 
noon, the  tramp  over  heather  -  grown 
uplands  after  the  guns,  and  a  dozen  other 
inseparable  delights  of  the  outdoor  holiday- 
time  are  once  more  finished  and  done 
with  for  the  great  majority,  who  hasten 
home  in  luggage-laden  growler  or  railway 
omnibus  to  settle  in  again,  half  expectantly, 
half  regretfully,  to  the  cosy  delights  of  a 
winter  campaign  in  town.  The  privileges 
of  the  **  silly  season  "  which  we  allowed 
ourselves  during  those  dear  remembered 
days  of  inconsequent  pleasure -seeking 
are  inde(-d  no  more,  and  we  revert  with 
certainly  half  a  sigh  to  the  buckram-bound 
existence  of  the  Metropolis,  and  perforce 
absorb  the  artificial  air  of  town-bound 
drawing-rooms  once  again,  just  as  if  we 
hail  never  wandered  in  misty  forests  one 
short  week  back,  or  strolled  down  sand- 
dimes  by  the  melancholy  sea,  or  climbed 
beyond  the  snow- line,  roped  to  taciturn 
Swiss  guides  during  these  past  weeks  of 
charming  inconsequent  holiday -making. 
These  things,  and  more  besides,  are  of  the 
past ;  the  harvest  is  gathered  in ;  the 
October  moon  comes  round,  and  the 
muflin-bell  rings  us  to  afternoon  curtain- 
drawn  remembrancr  of  five  -  o'clock  -  tea 
at  home  and  other  actualities  far  awav 
from  Edelweiss,  wild  birds'  eggs,  or 
other  phantasmal  quests  of  the  light- 
hearted  idlesse  of  a  just  past  time.    He  or 


she  whose  lines  lie  in  such  pleasant  places 
as  those  that  carry  and  comprehend  a 
country  house  and  plentiful  covert- 
shooting  amongst  their  other  picturesque 
possibilities  will  still  remain,  of  course,  in 
the  full-blown  activity  of  house -party 
sociability,  pheasant- shooting,  and  other 
beguiling  environment,  as  long  as  may 
be.  For  more  eagerly  than  all  other 
invitations,  perhaps,  are  those  anticipated 
which  include  the  cheery  October  gather- 
ings amongst  their  autumn  manceuvres. 
Greater  also  and  more  elaborate  grow 
the  preparations  for  this  prolonged  course 
of  country  -  house  visiting  amongst  the 
sex  ;  and  though  not  many,  perhaps,  go 
the  lengths  of  a  well-known  lady  who 
took  an  extra  room  for  her  gowns  last 
month  at  every  hotel  she  passed  through, 
still  the  repertoire  of  the  well  -  dressed 
maiden  is  nowadays  alarmingly  com- 
prehensive ;  and  the  modest  manners 
of  the  half-dozen  tailor-mades,  with 
twice  that  number,  perhaps,  of  smart 
blouses,  with  which  she  negotiated  her 
autumn  mornings  and  afternoons  a  couple 
of  seasons  back,  will  be  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  present  largely  increased 
extravagances  in  modes  and  matters  milli- 
nery which  now  beset  the  soul  of  the 
modern  girl.  Only  a  few  years  back 
also  women  scarcely  took  any  jewellery 
with  them  on  their  autumn  rounds,  or 
contented  themselves  at  least  with  very 
much  less  elaborate  belongings  than  those 
which  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  past 
season's  functions,  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  when  leaving  home  all  one's 
best  jewellery  went  to  the  bank  and 
one's   second  best   effects   onlv  travelled 
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with  one  through  the  serried  ranks  of 
various  country-house  visits.  But  that 
state  of  things  has  also  gone  by,  and  for 
this  present  much-bedizened  epoch  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  translate  all  one's 
possessions  from  one  dinner  -  table  to 
another,  with  much  thereto  added  re- 
sponsibility to  one's  maid,  not  to  mention 
many  a  disquieting  quart-d'heure  to  oneself 
in  the  bargain. 

Much  of  the  old-fashioned  jewellery  is, 
by  the  way,  again  being  brought  into 
view,  and  the  antique  Etruscan  settings, 
with  their  scrolls  of  conventionalised 
flowers,  are  once  more  appearing  in  our 
midst,  while  the  brooch  and  the  corsage 
ornament  of  former  davs  with  its  elaborate 

m 

design  of  various  stones  and  pear-shaped 
pearls  are  being  disinterred  from  old  jewel- 
boxes,  as  representing  the  correct  form  of 
brooch,  earring,  pendant,  and  trinket 
generally,  once  more.  Even  the  band 
bracelet  of  the  early  Victorian  era  is 
again  coming  into  vogue,  only  instead 
of  the  plain  mass  of  unrelieved  gold  the 
present  improved  mode  is  to  put  small 
closely  set  stones,  as  well  as  large  ones, 
in  the  bracelet,  which  now  bids  fair 
to  supersede  the  bangle,  that  had  been 
our  only  companion  of  the  sort  for  so 
many  years.  Curb  bracelet^  set  with  gems 
and  with  different  charms  on  every  other 
link  are  a  new  and  favourite  departure 
from  the  gold  curb  of  half-a-dozen  years 
back,  and  the  Louis  Quinze  period  in  per- 
sonal ornamentation  of  the  sort  is  being 
once  more  reintroduced  and  allied  to  the 
modem  methods  of  mounting  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Ir.  is  said  that  the  forth- 
coming French  Exhibition  will  emphasise 
this  revolution  in  jewellery,  which  has 
already  begun.  Most  of  the  first  Gallic 
goldsmiths  are  even  now  following  designs 
of  bygone  elaborate  periods,  and  have  for- 
saken altogether  the  slimmer  methods  of 
necklet,  bangle,  and  chain  with  which  we 
contented  our  frivolous  souls  within  the  past 
dozen  years.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
own  really  good  family  jewels  may  disinter 
and  wear  them  without  fear  or  reproach 
therefore,  for  the  antique  is  being  closely 
copied  in  all  sorts  of  trinkets,  even  to  the 


old  brooches  and  pendant  earrings  of 
French  or  Italian  design  in  which  our 
granddames  went  to  Court,  the  latter 
form  of  ornament,  which  died  the  death 
for  so  many  years,  again  being  revived 
amongst  the  **  better  sort  of  people " 
to  spch.  an  extent  that  a  prominent 
jeweller  averred  quite  lately  that  for  one 
pair  of  pearl  or  diamond  earrings  which 
he  found  sale  for  two  years  ago,  he  now 
sells  twenty.  The  jewel-set  neck-chains 
of  our  dear  regards  are  also  an  old  mode 
revived,  but  with  the  additional  elegance 
with  which  this  luxurious  and  extravagant 
age  sets  its  impress  and  hall  mark  on  every 
fashion,  whether  recurring  or  original. 
Gold  chatelaines  which  suspend  watch, 
powder-box,  and  purse  from  the  waist- 
belt  are  also  revisiting  glimpses  of 
a  planet  they  have  known  before.  The 
pounce-box,  quizzing-glass,  watch-tablets, 
vinaigrette,  and  other  trifles  ad  infinitum 
had  the  habit  of  suspending  themselves 
from  our  ancestresses*  girdle  of  Venus  long 
before  we,  with  all  our  profound  self- 
importance,  were  brought  to  lie  on  the 
lap  of  the  gods,  while  the  paste  buckle 
of  shoe  or  waist-belt,  armlet  or  neck- 
band, were  a  greater  vogue  in  the  old 
days  when  England  could  claim  to  be 
**  merrie "  than  even  in  our  present 
prosperous,  solemn,  and  unimaginative  era 
of  the  century-end. 

In  looking  on  at  the  enormous  quantity 
of  luggage  of  every  size  and  sort  that 
decorates  the  cab  roofs  at  this  particular 
season  of  home-coming,  one  cannot  help 
marvelling  also  at  the  endless  superfluities 
that  people  seem  to  cart  about  from  one 
hotel  or  house  to  another  whenever  they 
leave  their  own  hall  door.  Where  two  hats 
would  absolutely  suffice,  eight  or  ten  are 
taken;  where  a  reasonable  supply  of  chiffons 
would  meet  every  occasion  that  has  pre- 
sented itself,  a  cartload  of  incongruities 
are  packed  away,  which  only  serve  as 
thoi;ns  in  the  flesh  when  the  inevitable 
moment  of  packing,  unpacking,  and 
rearranging  our  belongings  comes  round. 
Then  the  array  of  trunks,  dress- baskets, 
bonnet-boxes,  rug-bundles,  hold-alls,  and 
what    not     else    besides,    which    dismay 
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both  hostess  and  helpers  of  the  modern 
maid  and  matron,  is  really  appalling. 
Having  gone  through  all  these  agonies 
myself,  both  in  the  character  of  host 
and  guest,  I  have  laid  the  lesson  to 
heart  and  adopted  a  system  of  thinned  out 
baggage-carrying  which,  while  all-suffi- 
cient to  my  utmost  needs,  shall  not  be 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  system 
of  the  unfortunate  groom  who,  in  meet- 
ing one's  train  with  the  luggage  -  cart, 
finds  a  whole  platform  buried  under 
hillocks  of  hide  -  bound  finery,  half 
of  which  will  revert  to  its  original 
wardrobe  without  even  being  worn  once. 
I  met  one  woman  at  a  Scotch  country 
house  last  month  who  had  eight  feather 
boas  in  her  belongings  upstairs,  and  six 
tea-gowns,  and  yet  she  never  stays  anywhere 
more  than  four  days,  which  is  to  her  the 
ideal  and  utmost  span  you  can  bestow  on 
any  one  acquaintance.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  her  maid,  for  the  taking-out  and 
putting-back  process  goes  on  all  the  same, 
of  course,  at  each  halting-place. 

Hats  made  entirely  of  kid  dyed  to  match 
the  dress  with  which  they  are  to  be  worn 
have  been  in  evidence  with  many  of  the  well- 
dressed  this  autumn,  but  they  are  not  really 
smart,  and  always  remind  me  of  a  candid 
friend's  remark,  who,  seeing  his  sister 
appear  in  one  of  these  novel  departures, 
advised  her  to  get  back  before  the  others 
came  down  and  exchange  her  football  for 
a  hat.  Apropos  of  other  millinery  matters 
more  elaborate,  it  may  interest  my  readers 
to  know  that  nearly  all  this  winter's  hats 
and  bonnets  will  be  treated  to  strings 
after  the  manner  of  our  occasional 
summer  headgear,  only  more  so.  For, 
instead  of  the  narrow  line  of  velvet  or 
softly  folded  wisp  of  tulle  which  framed 
our  blooming  cheeks  in  June  or  July,  the 
fashion-makers  are  now  striving  to  intro- 
duce the  wide  ribbon  and  velvet  strings 
which  formed  an  inseparable  part  of  our 
granddames'  stately,  not  to  say  portentous, 
headgear.  This,  in  combination  with  the 
fichu-draped  shoulders  which  appear  on 
most  of  the  new  autumn  mantles,  will 
confer  a  distinctly  early  Victorian  air 
on    our    outdoor    goings    and    comings 


this  season.  And  it  will,  in  fact, 
only  remain  for  us  to  further  add  cork- 
screw curls,  white  stockings,  a  generally 
bashful  air,  and  mittens  to  our  external 
altogether  to  make  our  grandfathers 
believe  themselves  once  more  bucks  of 
the  'thirties  and  'forties,  notwithstanding 
the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  actualities 
through  which  they  may  have  passed  since 
then.  Talking  of  age  and  ages  reminds 
one  of  an  important  and  all  too  patent 
fact  in  the  choice  of  colours  which  so  few 
women  of  a  certain  age  understand,  and 
that  is  that  with  grey  hair  and  complexions 
no  longer  of  milk  and  roses  the  various 
shades  of  petunia  (not  mauve,  be  it  under- 
stood, which  is  too  blue)  go  extremely 
well.  Black  and  white  in  judicious  com- 
bination is  also  a  becoming  mixture  for 
"dames  of  the  gracious  age,"  as  they 
adroitly  say  in  Portuguese.  Many  of  the 
dull  pervenche  blues  are  again  very  suitable. 
Women  with  white  or  grey  hair  should, 
in  fact,  generally  affect  decided  tones 
rather  than  otherwise,  dull  hues  giving 
them  the  faded  fly-blown  effect  which 
they  should  carefully  endeavour  to  get 
away  from.  Blondes  also,  have  curious 
superstitions  concerning  the  shades  and 
nuances  adapted  to  their  particular 
style,  and  affect  pink  or  pale  blue  to 
weariness,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
an  amber-yellow  or  Nile- water  green 
accords  in  ten  cases  out  of  twenty  more 
harmoniously  with  such  pink -and -white 
prettiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
English  girls.  The  rare,  pale  Margaret, 
with  the  "clear,  creamy  pallor"  of  the 
lady  novelist,  is  as  infrequent  as  she  is 
beautiful.  To  her  most  colours  are  pos- 
sible— from  white  to  black,  with  all  the 
different  gamuts  in  between.  Then  one 
approaches  the  brunette,  who,  more  than 
all  other  series  of  the  species,  loses 
or  gains  by  her  sartorial  environment,  to 
use  a  very  full-breathing  phrase.  The 
ancient  idea  was  to  dress  a  dark  girl  in 
scarlet  or  yellow,  and  the  more  tawny 
and  fiery  the  tones  respectively  were,  the 
more  entirely  appropriate  was  the  terror- 
striking  contrast  considered.  We  have 
changed  that  in  part,  but  there  is  a  good 
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deal  of  the  old  false  tradition  abroad  still, 
and  whenever  I  see  a  distinctly  dusky 
brunette,  or  a  pallid  or  a  yellow-skinned, 
clothed  to  the  neck  in  brickdust  -  red 
or  slate-grey  or  dull,  hideous  brown, 
I  think  that  civilisation  will  never  reach 
its  aim  and  apex  until  certain  sumptuary 
suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  Statute- 
Book  for  the  greater  safeguarding  and 
guidance  of  those  who  have  been  created 
without  the  heaVen-born  gift  of  percep- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  newest  evening 
dresses,  daintiness  and  delicacy  prevail 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  exquisite 
ribbon  embroideries  vying  with  the  hand- 
painted  materials,  which  charm  one's  sense 
of  beauty  with  such  seductive  power. 
Flowers  made  of  differently  shaded  chiifons 
are  used  again  with  the  highest  decorative 
effect  on  skirt  and  corsage,  a  form  of 
adornment  which  greatly  prevailed  at  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  when  the  making 
of  tulle  or  silk  muslin  flowers  was  largely 
pursued  as  a  fashionable  accomplishment 
by  our  demure  granddames,  who  after- 
wards wore  their  handiwork  on  tarletane 
or  taflX'tas  ball-gown  to  the  great  pride 
and  admiration  of  their  relations. 

Alas !  alas !  as  a  lover  of  birds  I  note 
that  the  coming  season  is  to  be  more  than 
ever  a  session  of  slaughter,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  first  numbers  in 
millinery  sent  out  by  the  great  French 
houses.  Literally  laden  with  birds  and 
plumage  are  these  masterpieces  and 
advance-guards  of  fashion,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  written,  sung,  and 
said  of  the  cruel  and  destructive  craze  bv 
many  humane  lovers  of  bird  life.  The 
splendid  waving  nuptial  plumes  of  the 
paradise  bird,  which  have  been  such  a 
vogue,  are  now  almost  ungettable  from 
the  numbers  lately  killed  in  New  Guinea 
and  Malay,  and  the  same  applies  to  end- 
less other  beautiful  birds.  Why  we  cannot 
confine  ourselves  to  the  invaluable  ostrich 
feather,  which  neither  involves   pain   nor 


death  in  the  getting,  is  a  question  which 
women  might  answer  if  they  would  ;  or, 
again,  the  pheasant,  duck,  or  such  other 
ornamental  species  as  are  used  for  food. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  heartless,  selfish 
vanity  really  plays  a  greater  part  in  the 
scheme  of  a  woman's  world  than  one  sets 
out  in  life  by  believing.  And  sometimes 
is  one  tempted  to  remember  the  verdict  of 
a  great  writer  of  this  very  subject,  who  said, 
**  Society's  regeneration  is  in  the  hands 
of  woman,  yet  she  turns  away  from  this 
work — her  rightful  work.  English  gener- 
ations yet  to  come  might  call  her  blessed, 
while  she  only  prefers  to  be  called 
fashionable." 

Forcible  terms  of  condemnation  indeed  I 
But  there  are  times  and  circumstances 
when  to  be  merely  negative  is  to  be 
actively  naughty,  and  of  these  the  con- 
donation of  all  this  bird -slaughter,  when 
with  voice  and  example  we  might  help  to 
suppress  it,  is  surely  one. 

Not  alone  feathers,  but  furs,  too,  are  to 
be  largely  pressed  into  our  service  and 
system  of  beautification  this  season,  it 
would  appear,  for  the  first  French  modistes 
are  already  sending  forth  examples  of  the 
close-fitting  tunics  trimmed  and  bordered 
with  rich  furs  which  will  be  our 
only  outdoor  wear  for  the  few  follow- 
ing months.  The  little  chinchilla,  which 
had  such  a  vogue  with  the  well-dressed 
and  full-pursed  last  year,  will  have  a  rest, 
and  sable,  ermine,  mink,  and  the  other 
better  brown  furs  will  come  more  into 
favour.  Many  of  the  velvet  and  fine  cloth 
pelerines,  draped  about  the  shoulders  and 
trimmed  with  elaborate  fringes,  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  their  prices 
portentous  to  match,  while  the  entire 
gamut  of  our  garments  seems  to  partake  of 
this  same  extravagance,  really  fabulous 
prices  being  paid  for  the  splendid  embroi- 
deries in  velvet  and  chenille  which  go  so 
largely  towards  the  decoration  of  gowns, 
mantles,  mufl^s,  and  even  headgear.  What 
dear  creatures  we  are,  to  be  sure  ! 
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THE  STING  OF  THE  "WASP" 

A     YARN    FOR     THE    MARINES, 

By  PARK    BENJAMIN. 


THE  end  of  the  Spanish- American 
War  found  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  more  closely  drawn  together 
in  bonds  of  friendship  and  goodwill  than 
ever  before.  Nevertheless,  within  little 
over  a  year,  as  we  now  know,  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  became  critically 
strained.  How  this  singular  and  most 
unlooked-for  result  came  to  pass  is  here- 
after recounted.  It  was  for  the  first  time 
told  by  Able-Seaman  Eliphalet  Coffin,  who 
nailed  from  Nantucket,  to  a  select  com- 
pany of  Marines  gathered  on  top  of  the 
forward  turret  of  the  U.S.S.  Texas  one 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1 901,  just  after 
hammocks  had  been  piped  down. 


On  May  i,  18 14,  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Wasp^  eighteen  guns,  Captain 
Johnston  Blakely  commanding,  left  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  Her  crew  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  -  three  men  was  noteworthy 
for  its  youth,  its  average  age  being  barely 
twenty-three  years.  The  youngest  member 
was  Midshipman  Blakely,  the  captain's  son ; 
and  his  years,  just  thirteen,  equalled  those 
of  Midshipman  Farragut,  of  the  Essex. 

Now,  briefly,  this  is  all  the  record  of 
the  Wasp*s  voyage :  In  June  she  sank  the 
Reindeer  in  just  nineteen  minutes,  in 
August  she  captured  the  Lettice  and  Bon 
Accord  \  in  September  she  cut  out  and 
burned  the  brig  Alary,  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  Armada,  74,  and  then  she  sank 
the  Avon.  Of  this  last  exploit  the  news 
was  brought  home  by  an  American  vessel 
which  the  Wasp  had  spoken  off  the  Western 
Islands — and  that  was  the  end. 
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The  Wasp  and  all  on  board  of  her 
vanished— vanished  unaccountablv,  for  no 
rumour  in  the  guise  of  explanation  has 
ever  been  accepted  as  true. 

Here  begins  the  yarn — 

THIS,    FROM   THE    LOG-BOOK  OF  THE 
U.S.S.    "WASP.*' 

On  the  day  before  he  set  sail  from  Ports- 
mouth Captain  Blakely  learned  that  the 
United  States  Government  contemplated 
a  naval  attack  upon  the  English  coast,  and 
that  the  Wasp  was  to  join  the  invading 
squadron,  which  was  to  be  led  by  Captain 
Stephen  Decatur.  A  meeting-place  for 
the  vessels  was  designated  near  the 
Azores,  and  a  time  fixed  for  the  Wasp  to 
be  there.  Thither  she  was  going  when 
she  met  the  American  merchantman  with 
which  she  communicated.  A  few  hours 
later  she  encountered  a  British  frigate, 
which  she  engaged  in  a  running  fight 
until  Blakely,  finding  himself  overmatched, 
managed  to  escape  under  cover  of  the  night. 

But  he  was  now  far  from  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  Fearing  that  Decatur's  squad- 
ron might  meet  and  proceed  to  England 
without  him,  he  crowded  on  every  stitch  of 
sail  to  return,  and,  heedless  of  ominous 
shifts  in  the  wind,  carried  it  too  long.  A 
cyclone  burst  upon  him,  the  ship  was  thrown 
upon  her  beam  ends,  and  to  save  her  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  away  her  topmasts. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of 
canvas  set  on  her  foreyard,  she  managed 
to  limp  along  until  toward  midnight,  when 
the  storm  and  sea  had  abated ;  and  then 
she  stopped. 
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The  rag  of  canvas  was  still  taut  with  the 
breeze.  The  sounding  lead  showed  no 
bottom  at  five  hundred  fathoms.  Yet  the 
murmur  of  the  water  rippling  past  the  ship 
had  ceased,  while  out  of  the  black  night 
there  came  the  strong,  salt,  bitter  odour 
that  is  not  of  the  free  blue  sea  but  of  the 
masses  of  dank  weed  which  the  breakers 
hurl  upon  the  reefs  and  beaches  and  leave 
there  to  rot. 

When  the  east  began  to  lighten  the  sky 
still  appeared  overcast.  The  ocean  was 
not  disturbed  save  by  cat*s-paw  ripples 
here  and  there. 

But  it  seemed  covered  with  innumerable 
islands  like  meadows,  some  not  extending 
over  more  than  a  few  square  yards,  others 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

They  were  brown  meadows,  and  yellow 
meadows,  and  green  meadows,  which 
looked  like  solid  land  at  a  distance,  but 
like  marsh  near  by;  and  they  were  all 
afloat,  for  they  moved  up  and  down  with 
the  ground-swell. 

And  among  them  were  floating  spars 
with  tangles  of  rigging,  countless  barrels 
and  bales  and  boxes,  and,  in  fact,  every 
known  sort  of  flotsam ;  and  looming  up 
over  all  was  an  ancient  hulk  with  her 
masts  still  standing,  and  her  yards  crossed, 
with  long  rags,  like  grey  beards,  dangling 
from  them. 

In  the  very  middle  of  one  of  these  float- 
ing meadows  the  Wasp  has  pushed  her 
way  until  the  resistance  of  it  had  become 
too  great  for  her  enfeebled  powers.  And 
the  weed  swarmed  about  her  as  if  alive, 
and  piled  up  before  her  bow  and  choked 
her  rudder,  and  a  mass  like  a  knot  of  sea- 
snakes  hung  from  her  dolphin-striker. 
The  crew  gazed  at  the  tangle  in  amaze- 
ment, and  saw  fish  darting  in  and  out  of  it 
and  great  brown  crabs  crawling  over  the  top 
and  pe^etually  snaring  themselves  in  it. 

In  this  strange  place,  where  the  Atlantic 
gathers  and  holds  all  its  floating  rubbish, 
the  IVasp  had  stopped — a  prisoner  in  the 
weeds  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

Blakely  saw  no  peril  in  the  situation. 
He  believed  he  had  only  to  refit  his  ship 
from  the  floating  spars  and  from  the  rig- 
ging in  the  derelict  hulks,  to  sail  easily 
out  of  the  trap.     So  the  men  of  the  Wasp 


set  bravely  to  work.  Hut  months  and 
months  went  by,  for  it  was  slow  labour 
getting  the  material  through  the  tangle. 
And  then,  when  she  was  ready  once  more 
to  spread  her  wings,  a  great  gale  came  and 
packed  the  weed  even  more  closely  than 
ever  about  her. 

So  she  remained.  Year  followed  vear, 
but  no  release.  The  men  lived  on  as 
sailors  live  in  port  on  a  war-ship  at 
anchor.  The  flag  rose  to  the  peak  in  the 
morning  and  came  down  with  the  sun. 
The  captain's  pennant  flew  from  the 
main  truck,  and  on  Sundays  the  Jack 
fluttered  from  the  bowsprit.  When  the 
day  in  July  came  around,  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  aloft  the  guns  which  had  sunk  the 
Reindt-er  and  the  Avon  thundered  a  joyful 
salute ;  and  once  as  a  silent  figure  swiftly 
sped  down  to  find  its  eternal  resting-place 
in  the  sea  abysses  far  under  the  tangle, 
the  deep  voices  of  his  cannon  mourned 
for  him  and  boomed  forth  his  requiem. 

Then  the  son  took  the  father's  place  by 
common  consent,  and  the  years  went  on 
again. 

Meanwhile,  these  men,  being  Yankees, 
invented  ways  and  means  of  living.  When 
the  fresh  water  gave  out  they  built  stills 
and  condensed  it  from  the  steam  of  sea- 
water.  Of  fuel  the  floating  wreckage  gave 
them  an  abundance.  They  became  skilled 
in  trapping  birds  and  fish,  and  the  supply 
of  both  was  endless.  They  discovered 
more  derelict  hulks,  some  of  which  yielded 
clothing.  The  Atlantic,  although  it  kept 
them  close  prisoners,  met  their  wants  with 
lavish  prodigality. 

In  May  1899  forty-two  men  responded 
to  general  muster.  The  youngest  was  the 
captain,  aged  ninety-eight.  To  all  appear- 
ances they  were  hearty  fellows,  but  they 
had  pretty  much  ceased  to  take  note  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  recent  incidents 
were  almost  immediately  forgotten.  They 
remembered,  however,  the  old  fights  with 
the  British,  and  referred  to  them  as  if 
they  had  just  happened  ;  they  nursed  their 
long  since  healed  wounds  as  if  still  sufler- 
ing,  and  when  they  speculated  on  escaping 
from  their  prison  they  spoke  of  meeting 
other  British  foes  and  of  how  they  would 
sweep  them  from  the  sea. 
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One  evening  a  boat's  crew  came  back     adjective  which   can   possibly  do  justice 
to  the  ship  with  the  news  that  a  piece  of     to  his  sentiments. 

their   mendow   had    broken    off  and  that  The   trouble   was   about   the   flag-ship, 

beyond  was  clear  blue  water.      A  gale  was      the    Jfoj-n/   Palrick — 17,000    tons,     18-in. 
rising.     Blakcly,  the  son, 

made  sail.      About  mid-         — —  - 

night    he   saw   the   stars 
swing  past  the  foremast. 

Then  the  old  craft  gave 
a  mighty  lurch,  and  toss- 
ing back  a  great  sea 
which  came  tumbling 
upon  her  forecastle,  laid 
over  till  her  guns  dipped, 
and  leaped  ahead.  And 
with  that  came  back  the 
music  of  the  passing 
waters  silent  for  all  these 
years.  It  sang  under  her 
bows,  and  laughed  and 
gurgled  along  the  sides, 
and  shouted  under  the 
stern  one  bubbling 
pxan  of  welcome  and 
delight. 

Then  the  black 
mea<iows  vanished  in  the 
wake,  and  in  their  place 
came  the  bright  phos- 
phorescent sea.  jumping 
and  glistening  and  spark- 
ling. 

And  so,  free  as  the 
birds  which  circled  around 
her,  the  ship  sped  on. 


THIS, 


NLV   I 


I   THE 
OFFICERS   OF 
H.M.S.  "'KOVAL  PATRICK." 

To  say  that  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Michael  Leonards 
Hawke,  K.C.B.,  etc., 
commanding  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  North 
American  Squadron,  was 
hardly  expresses  the  fact. 

"The  stupidity.  Sir,  the  dense,  dumb, 
mulish  asininity.  Sir,  of  the  Halifax  naval 
authorities,  Sir,  is — is — is " 

And  while  the  Admiral's  visage  is  regain- 
ing its  nonnat  scarlet  and  losing  its  abnor- 
mal deep  crimson  hue,  you  can  well 
e  that  the  language  actually  has  no 


!  of  temper 


Ump^'  crifwdfii  on  eitry  ititth  of  sail. 

armour,  ii-in.  guns — the  last  new  battle- 
ship launched  by  England  and  the  most 
formidable  of  all  her  fleet,  if  not  in  the 
world.  The  Royal  Patrick  in  coming 
from  St.  Lucia  had  run  into  an  ugly 
north-easter,  and  her  new  fittings  had 
fared  badly.  One  of  her  big  guns  had  got 
adnft  and  smashed  up  its  own  mount  and 
that  of  its  mate.     Structural  weakness  had 
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developed  in  a  part  of  her  frame,  and  the 
consequent  yielding  had  put  the  port  shaft 
out  of  line,  and  left  her  dependent  on  her 
starboard  engine.  Her  after-turret  had 
jammed,  and  the  shell  and  ammunition 
hoists  for  her  other  big  guns  refused  to 
work.  In  that  state  she  had  limped  into 
Halifax  early  in  March  1899,  and  it  was 
now  May,  and  the  repairs  were  about  as 
far  from  complete  as  in  the  beginning. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Hawke*s  time  on 
the  station  was  up,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
back  to  England  and  stand  for  Parliament 
at  the  coming  General  Election.  In 
addition  to  this,  His  Serene  Highness 
Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse  -  Schweinkopf 
(travelling  incognito  m  the  States  as 
Count  Dudesheim,  and  just  returned  from 
hunting  large  game  in  the  Rockies), 
attended  by  his  equerries,  the  P-arl  of 
Whitechapel  and  Sir  Colney  Hatch,  had 
also  signified  his  gracious  intention  of 
returning  to  England  in  the  Royal  Patrick^ 
and,  of  course,  that  was  a  command  which 
could  not  be  evaded. 

**  And  yet,"  once  more  to  quote  the 
irate  Admiral,  "  it  took  those  Halifax 
imbeciles  two  months  to  find  out.  Sir, 
that  they  would  have  to  send  home  for 
every  forging  and  every  casting  that  was 
injured.  And  when  they  did  it — when 
they  did  it — they  blundered  so  idiotically 
that  the  Admiralty  shipped  the  whole 
thing  to  Bermuda,  Sir  1 — to  Bermuda  !  " 

When  Prince  Ludwig  arrived  in  Halifax 
matters  were  at  a  deadlock,  and  perhaps 
might  have  stayed  so  indefinitely  had  not 
he  solved  the  problem  by  announcing  that 
he  would  willingly  proceed  in  the  Royal 
Patrick  to  Bermuda,  and,  indeed,  remain 
there  pending  the  making  of  the  repairs. 
This  suited  the  Admiral  and  the  Halifax 
authorities,  who  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
him,  still  better ;  and  so  it  happened  that 
the  Royal  Patrick,  on  June  20,  1899,  found 
herself  off  St.  (ieorge's  Banks  headed 
southward. 

The  fog  had  been  thick  through  the 
night  and  the  air  cold.  The  sea  was 
rather  high,  although  the  wind  was  light 
and  the  ship  was  running  into  it  under  her 
one  available  engine  at  a  speed  of  barely 
nine  knots.      She  was  not  making  good 


weather,  probably  because  she  was  too 
light  in  the  water.  Her  stores  had  not 
been  replenished,  and  the  coal  in  her 
bunkers  was  very  low.  Her  armament 
was  in  a  disorganised  condition,  her  large 
guns  being  practically  useless.  The  whole 
of  her  secondar}'  battery  (one  one-pounder 
quick-fire  gun  excepted)  had  been  re- 
moved in  Halifax  in  order  to  fit  out 
another  ship  which  was  to  remain  on  the 
station,  and  to  give  place  to  heavier  pieces,, 
which  were  to  be  installed  when  she  should 
reach  England. 

So,  also,  she  was  very  short-handed,  the 
majority  of  her  men  having  long  times  to 
serve  having  been  drafted  to  other  vessels, 
leaving  her  with  barely  a  third  of  her  full 
crew. 

Prince  Ludwig  commented  jocularly  on. 
this  state  of  affairs  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  asked  Admiral  Hawke  whether  he  felt 
any  anxiety  in  the  circumstances. 

"  Humph!"  snorted  the  Admiral.  **The 
only  anxiety  I  feel.  Sir,  is  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  getting  your  Highness  home. 
At  least  there  is  no  danger  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  where  our  disputes  with  Jona- 
than  will  be  settled  hereafter,  we  hope — not 
with  battle-ships,  but  by  a  few  diplomats 
in  a  Swiss  hotel.  Well,  what  is  it,  young 
gentleman  }  " 

The  midshipman  addressed  had  been 
waiting  respectfully,  cap  in  hand. 

**  The  Captain's  compliments.  Sir,  and 
the  fog  has  lifted,  and  there  's  a  school  of 
whales  ahead,  Sir,  and  a  sail  on  the  port 
bow." 

**  Vey-less  .^"  ejaculated  Prince  Ludwig. 
"  How  interestink  !  Ve  vill  upstairs  go, 
Herr  Admiral,  und  vatch  dem." 

*'  Most  certainly.  Sir,"  rejoined  the 
Admiral  with  great  deference  ;  and  the 
party  proceeded  in  single  file,  the  Prince 
leading,  immediately  followed  by  the  mid- 
shipman, who  was  homeward  bound, 
because  he  had  just  become  a  Marquis, 
and  then  the  Admiral  bringing  up  the  rear 
to  the  bridge,  where  the  officer  of  the 
watch  and  the  commander  of  the  Royal 
Patrick,  Captain  the  Hon.  Lancelot  Arthur 
Cholmondeley-Smith-Cholmondeley,  C.B., 
were  attentively  scanning  the  distant 
sail   through   their  glasses.      The   course 
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Avhich  the  Royal  Patrick  was  steering 
would  bring  her  directly  into  the  school 
of  whales. 

"  What  do  you  make  her  out,  Captain?" 
^sked  the  Admiral. 

The  Captain,  by  the  way,  was  a  tall 
individual,  possessing  great  calmness  and 
solemnity  of  demeanour,  mingled  with  an 
-expression,  when  the  Admiral  addressed 
him,  of  superhuman  meekness.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  typical  flag-ship  Captain,  to 
whom,  being  always  bullied  by  an  Admiral, 
extreme  humility  is  an  indispensable 
requisite. 

When  the  Admiral  spoke  to  him 
he  bowed,  coughed,  and  hesitatingly 
suggested — 

•*  Might — ah  ! — might  she  not  be  a  New 
Bedford  whaler.  Sir  ?  " 

**  Ah,  after  those  fish,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Admiral.  **  Now,  that 's  an  unusual 
^ight.  Sir,"  addressing  the  Prince,  "a  very 
unusual  sight,  although  not  uncommon 
when  I  was  the  age  of  that  youngster  there. 
But  nowadays  the  whaling- vessel  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
whales,  even  finbacks,  such  as  those 
yonder,  are  scarcer  ever)*  year." 

•*  She  is  about  to  heave-to.  Sir — yes, 
there  goes  her'  maintops*l  to  the  mast," 
said  the  Captain,  still  watching. 

"  I  am  charmed  that  your  Highness 
should  have  had  this  opportunity,"  con- 
thiued  the  .\dmiral.  "  The  whaler  is 
about  ^  to  attack  the  whales,  and  vou  will 
shortly  see  her  lower  her  boats." 

**  So  ?  Und  how  does  he  catch  dem — 
mit  lines  or  mit  nets,  or  vat  ?  "  demanded 
the  Prince. 

"  With  harpoons,  Sir.  Plunges  them 
into  the  fish." 

•*  Ach  !  So  !  ( )nlv  fancv  !  But— ah— 
Admiral,  could  not  ve  shoot  dem  now  ?  " 

"  Well  —  that  is  —  quite  so  —  yes, 
t>ir,  undoubtedly,  Sir." 

**Beg  pardon.  Sir,"  interrupted  the 
Captain,  **  but  we  shall  be  into  those  fish 
pretty  soon.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  scare 
off  tliat  fellow's  game.  They'll  leave  as 
soon- as  they  hear  our  screw.*' 

•*  Yes.  u*s,  by  all  means,"  replied  the 
Admiral  quickly ;  **  chan<?e  her  course. 
Head  her  off  to  the  eastward,  so  that  ue 


can  lie  abeam  the  whaler.  Signal  below 
for  half  speed." 

The  bow  of  the  great  battle-ship  slowly 
swung  to  the  east  and  the  speed  slack- 
ened. Thus  she  came  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea  and  began  to  roll  deeply. 

**  The  sail  has  hoisted  American  colours. 
Sir,"  reported  the  officer  of  the  watch  to 
the  Captain. 

**  So  she  has,"  said  the  Admiral.  *' Just 
a  little  sea  compliment — (juite  courteous, 
too,  at  the  moment,  seeing  that  she  must 
be  busy  enough  in  preparing  for  her 
catch — quite  courteous.  Ah!  Captain,  just 
have  our  ensign  hoisted,  will  you  }  " 

From  the  peak  of  the  whaler  a  large 
American  flag  was  flying — an  unusually 
large  flag  for  a  merchant  vessel  to  carry — 
and  rather  a  weather-worn  one,  too,  in 
which  the  red  and  white  stripes  were 
approaching  the  same  dull  hue.  An 
instant  later  the  naval  banner  of  England — 
the  white  field  with  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George — rose  on  the  staff  at  the  stern  of 
the  Royal  Pa  I  rick. 

The  Admiral  watched  the  stranger 
intently,  and  finally  lowered  his  glass  with 
a  puzzled  look. 

"Queer,"  he  said  to  himself;  "single 
topsail  yards,  no  whips  on  the  braces,  and 
that  long  pennant  at  the  main,  and " 

**  Herr  Admiral,"  said  the  Prince,  who 
had  been  talking  somewhat  excitedly  with 
his  suite,  **  I — ah  —  should  like  some 
ogsperiment  to  dry.  I  have  nefer  a  whale 
shotted  alreadv,  und  I  vould  like  now  so  to 
do." 

**  Why,  ves ;  but  I  don't  see,  Sir,  how 
you  are  to  do  it.  Even  an  elephant-gun 
would  make  little  impression  on  these 
fish." 

**  Ja  wohl— so  ! — quite  ^o — abe  rich  will 
vun  of  your  schmall  ship  guns  at  der  beast 
fire  ;  dieses  hier,  for  ogsemple." 

The  Prince  pointed  to  the  one-pounder 
quick-fire  gun  which  was  near  at  hand. 

The  Admiral  looketl  at  the  Captain 
somewhat  doubtfully.  The  Captain  simply 
said,  however,  in  a  low  voice — 

•*Wecan  let  him  do  it.  Sir.  He 'snot 
likelv  to  hit  anvthinif,  and  if  he  does  he  *11 
only  help  that  fellow  over  there." 

**  Ves,  yes,"   rejoined  the  AdiiuraK  ulail 
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to  find  this  unlooked-for  support ;  and 
then  once  more  turning  to  the  Prince  with 
a  bow,  he  said  in  his  most  courtlv  manner — 

**The  gun  is  at  your  Highnesses  dis- 
posal. I  deem  it  a  pity  that  our  Yankee 
friend  cannot  know  to  whom  he  will  be 
indebted  for  the  gracious  good  fortune 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  provide  him  with  a 
welcome  addition  to  his  catch." 

The  Prince  did  not  wait  to  hear  further 
encomiums  upon  his  graciousness,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  gun  was  loaded,  placed  his 
body  to  the  shoulder-rest  and  swung  the 
piece  into  train.  At  that  moment  the 
whales  were  about  abeam  of  the  battle- 
ship, and  the  whaler  farther  distant  and 
abaft  the  beam,  so  that  the  path  of  the 
shot  would  be  across  the  American's  bows. 

The  proceeding  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  watch  on  deck,  and  the  men 
gathered  near  the  rail  to  watch  the  effect 
of  the  shot.  Besides,  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  his  Highness  was  not  altogether 
uninteresting. 

For  some  occult  reason  he  had  attired 
himself  in  Highland  costume,  philibeg, 
tartan,  and  all ;  and  his  kilt,  being  extremely 
short,  was  flapping  gaily  in  the  breeze  and 
revealing  an  extent  of  very  thin  nude  legs, 
(juite  blue  with  the  cold,  which  trembled 
so  that  he  could  hardly  keep  himself 
steady.  The  rolling  of  the  ship  also 
bothered  him  in  getting  aim,  and  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  unconscious  whales 
refused  the  role  of  targets,  and  spouted 
and  dived  and  splashed  around  after  their 
own  fashion,  as  if  the  honour  of  being 
shot  at  by  a  relative  of  royalty  was  to 
them  one  of  the  most  evervdav  character. 
But  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  none  the 
less,  this  (ierman  princeling  attired  in 
Scotch  raiment  about  to  shoot  American 
whales  from  a  British  man-of-war.  In 
due  time  the  marksman  got  the  glimpse 
he  wanted.  The  ship  was  rising  on  her 
roll  when  he  fired. 

The  shot  flew  high,  struck  the  water, 
and  bounded  again  and  again,  throwing 
up  miniature  geysers  of  foam. 

And  then ! 

Not  a  wounded  whale  crimsoning  and 
lashing  the  ocean  in  his  death  flurry,  but 
a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire  leaping  from 


the  broadside  of  the  distant  vessel ;  a 
thundering  roar  of  heavy  guns  followed 
by  the  crash -of  splintering  wood,  and  of 
shot  striking  the  steel  plates  of  the  battle- 
ship, and  of  grape  beating  a  devil's  tattoo- 
on  her  sides. 

**  Great  Heavens !  what  is  it  ?  "  shouted 
the  Admiral. 

The  smoke  blew  over  to  the  bridge  of 
the  Royal  Patrick^  obscuring  everything 
momentarily.  Then  as  it  drifted  away 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  British  seamen 
beheld  every  masthead  of  the  supposed 
whaler  blazing  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  they  heard  the  shrill  cheering  of  her 
crew,  and  sharp  words  of  command  and 
the  keen  whistle  of  the  bos'n's  pipes. 

This  was  no  peaceful  whaler,  but  a  war- 
ship of  the  United  States,  with  her  colours 
aloft,  sweeping  magnificently  into  action. 

The  Wasp  was  ready  to  sting ! 

The  panic  on  the  Royal  Patrick  was 
indescribable.  The  bugles  sounded  to 
quarters — but  of  what  avail,  for  there  were 
no  guns  to  fire  save  the  little  one-pounder. 

"  Ram  her.  Sir — ram  her  1  "  screamed 
the  Admiral. 

The  great  prow  of  the  battle-ship  swung 
toward  the  Wasp\  but  a  huge  sea  just 
then  sent  the  monster  rolling  deeply  broad- 
side to  her  enemy,  and  the  Wasp  seized 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  her  fire  again. 
This  time  a  shot  struck  a  smokestack, 
penetrated  it,  glanced  angularly  downward 
and  wrecked  the  boiler  connections. 
Blinding  smoke  and  gas  from  the  furnaces 
poured  into  the  'tween  -  deck  spaces,, 
driving  the  men  out  of  the  engine-room 
and  stoke-hole,  and  rendering  the  engines 
unmanageable.  The  safety-valves  had  to 
be  opened  to  avoid  explosion  of  the 
boilers,  and  the  life  of  the  Royal  Patrick 
went  out  in  vast  clouds  of  steam.  Before 
she  could  reach  the  Wasp,  she  lay  help- 
less, pitching  and  plunging  wildly  in  the 
heavv  sea. 

"Is  there  nothing  to  be  done?"  half 
moaned  the  Admiral.  His  face  was  ter- 
rible to  look  upon. 

1  he  Captain  gazed  back  at  him  in-white 
despair.  A  grim  look  of  determination 
came  over  the  visage  of  the  veteran. 

**  I   do  not  know  what  this  means,"  he. 
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said  solemnly,  "  but  if  it  cumus  to  sur- 
rendering this  ship,  we  die  first.  We  will 
open  the  sea-valves,  Sir,  and  go  down  at 
our  posts  " 

Then  suddenly  he  shouted  :  "  Stop  himt 
tlop  him  !  STOP  him  ! !  " 

His  voiee  rose  to  a  jell — and  well  it 
might.  A  figure  attired  in  Highland 
costume  had  clambered  up  on  the  slern 
mil  and  was  beginning  to  lower  the  great 
white  and  red  ensign. 

"  Stop  him ! "  again  shouted  the  Admiral, 


'■  I  rebresent  her  Machesty  dcr  Qveeti," 
said  Ludwig  stolidly  to  the  Captain,  who 
had  made  his  way  aft,  with  a  burning- 
eyed,  savage  crew  pressing  hard  upon  him. 
"1  haf  dot  flag  took  down  to  safe  our 
lives," 

"  A-a-h ! "  yelled  the  crew,  and  if 
Ludwig  could  have  understood  half  the 
epithets  launched  at  him,  he  might  well 
have  recoiled  from  his  undertaking. 

But  Captain  Cholmondeley  was  a 
prudent  man    and  a  far-seeing  one.  not 


Tht  life  of  the  -  Royal  Patrick  "  went  cut  in  t 


.louds  ff  SI 


fairly  frantic  with  rage  and 
"  He's  a  Hessian  1  He's  not  an  English- 
man t  It 's  not  hii  flag  I  It 's  our  Rag  ! 
Our  flag  I     Slop,  you  coward,  stop " 

And  the  old  man  swayed  helplessly  a 
moment  and  fell  headlong,  insensible,  on 
the  bridge. 

Then  Ludwtg,  Prince  of  Hesse-Schwein  ■ 
fcopf,  calmly  released  the  halliards,  and  the 
proud  banner  of  Great  Itritain  trailed  for 
a  moment  in  the  sea,  and  was  gone. 

Again  the  shrill  cheering  from  the  Wasp 
came  over  the  water  in  redi.iibled  volume. 
She  went  about  slowly,  and  ceasing  her 
fire,  stood  gracefully  rising  and  falling  10 
the  head  sea. 


overburdened  with  sentiment,  yet  a  little 
shrewd  withal. 

Ht  had  not  surrendered  his  ship.  If 
the  ro_val  relative  saw  flt  to  do  so.  the 
royal  relative  might  shoulder  the  blame. 
Besides,  and  in  any  event,  the  responsi- 
bility would  not  fall  upon  him,  but  upon 
his  official  superior  present  on  board  ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  high-tempered  Admiral 
would  insist  upon  ignoring  his  incapacity, 
and  in  assuming  the  whole  of  it. 

Things,  therefore,  were  not  so  bad.  If 
he  ordered  the  flag  rchoisled,  the  American 
ship  might  inflict  serious  damage  on  him 
before  he  could  get  the  break  in  the 
boiler  connections  repaired.    On  the  other 
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iiand,  she  had  obviously  now  no  intention 
of  resuming  her  attack,  and  if  the  men 
were  set  at  once  to  work  he  might  get 
into  shape  again  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  then,  by  the  use  of  the  ram, 
retrieve  everything. 

He  managed  to  explain  this  to  the  men 
in  a  few  words — his  officers,  who  quickly 
saw  the  drift  of  his  endeavour,  loyally 
helping  him — and  in  a  very  brief  time  the 
engineers  and  stokers  were  heroically 
hauling  the  fires.  The  ports  were  cvery- 
where  opened  to  clear  the  ship  of  smoke, 
and  the  machinists  started  repairs  on  the 
injured  flues.  Fortunately,  the  Wasp's 
projectiles  had  killed  no  one,  a  few  flesh 
wounds  from  splinters  being  the  only 
casualties.  Of  course,  her  shot  had 
glanced  harmlessly  from  the  heavy  armour. 
The  Admiral,  who  was  suffering  from  an 
apopletic  seizure,  was  resting  in  his  cabin, 
still  insensible,  but  recovering. 

The  condition  of  afi*airs  on  board  the 
Wasfi  was  peculiar.  The  old  men  were 
greatly  elated,  but  in  a  grave,  sedate  sort 
of  way,  tempered  perhaps  by  the  bewilder- 
ment with  which  they  had  regarded  the 
Royal  Patrick  from  the  time  that  she  first 
appeared  in  sight.  They  could  not  under- 
stand what  she  was.  The  captain,  after 
long  scrutiny  through  his  glass,  decided 
her  to  be  a  derelict  and  that  the  great 
columns  of  black  smoke  rising  from  her 
funnels  showed  her  to  be  on  fire.  He 
changed  his  mind  after  seeing  the  whales, 
and  concluded  that  she  was  a  whaler 
which  hail  lost  some  of  her  masts  and 
which,  pending  the  making  of  new  ones, 
was  engaged  in  trying  out  blubber.  But 
as  neither  supposition  explained  how  she 
managed  to  move  through  the  water  with- 
out sails,  there  was  still  much  mvsterv. 

When  the  English  flag  was  hoisted, 
however,  speculation  went  to  the  winds, 
and  the  Wasp's  crew  to  their  guns  as  one 
man.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  the 
strange  craft  carried  the  enemy's  colours — 
for  they  had  lost  conception  of  the  -lapse 
of  time,  and  the  flag  they  saw  was  like  the 
one  which  the  Reindter  and  the  Avon  had 
flaunted.    They  hove  to  and  grimly  waited 

Then  came  the  flash  of  the  Prince's  gun 
and  the  shriek  of  the  shot  past  their  bows 


It  meant  an  insult  and  a  challenge ;  and 
the  matches  leaped  to  the  vents  in  resent- 
ment of  the  one  and  acceptance  of  the 
other. 

But  now  that  his  antagonist  had  yielded, 
and  without  firing* a  second  shot,  Blakely 
was  in  great  perplexity.  The  sea  was  run- 
ning too  high  for  the  vanquished  ship  to 
send  a  boat  and  make  a  formal  surrender 
on  his  deck,  nor  could  he,  for  the  same 
reason,  despatch  a  prize  crew  to  board  her. 
Nor  did  he  have  any  way  of  signalling  to 
her. 

There  was  obviously  nothing  to  do  but 
to  run  as  close  to  the  prize  as  possible  and 
order  her  to  stand  by  the  Wasp  until  the 
sea  should  moderate — a  manoeuvre  which, 
so  far  as  the  seamanship  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, was  executed  with  perfection.  But, 
unfortunately,  Blakely's  voice  lacked  the 
carrying  power  it  once  had,  and  as  the 
English  vessel  returned  no  reply  to  his 
hail — in  fact,  she  was  emitting  what 
appeared  to  be  white  smoke  which  roared 
tremendously — he  remained  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  been  understood  at  all. 
So  he  stood  off"  a  mile  or  so  and  hove  to 
again,  the  old  men  meanwhile  clambering 
up  the  shrouds  and  gazing  at  the  frantic 
rolling  of  their  incomprehensible  cap- 
ture with  absorbing  interest  and  fas- 
cination. 

As  the  evening  came  on,  the  wind  grew 
strong  from  the  eastward.  The  Wasp 
closed-reefed  her  topsails  and  tacked  to 
and  fro,  making,  however,  considerable 
leeway ;  so  that  before  dark  the  Royal 
Patrick  lay  several  miles  to  windward  of 
her.  That  ship  was  in  grave  peril,  being 
rolled  over  by  the  seas,  for  she  still  lay 
in  the  trough.  The  billows,  besides,  were 
crashing  a^^ainst  her  sides  and  breaking 
over  her  with  terrible  force,  and  there  was 
imminent  danger  that  her  weakened  frame 
would  yield. 

By  midnight  Captain  Cholmondeley 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  she  must  be 
freed  of  some  of  hcT  deck  weight,  and  he 
began  preparations  to  throw  her  guns 
overboard. 

The  horizon  was  mistv.     Cholmondelev 
.  had  lost  sight  of  the  Wasp^  and  was  peering 
to  the  westward  endeavouring  \o  find  her 
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Suddenly,    as  out   of    the    sea,    shot   a  Meanwhile,  thu  faint  glow  of  the  Wasp's 

■slender  blinding    beam    of    light,    which      lights,  far  on  the  western  horizon,  vanishes 
glinted  on  the  Wasfs  sails  for  an  insianl,      in  the  ocean  misl. 

throwing   her  out  in  brilliant  relief,  and      this,  FROM  THt   kewsi-apers,  american 
then  swung  over  upon  the  Royal  Patrick  and  English. 

and  there  rested.  A  moment  later  a  deep-  With  the  help  obtained  from  the  Lueania 
■toned  whistle  could  be 
heard  far  in  tlie  dis- 
tance, and  then  out  of 
the  mist  shone  also 
the  red  and  green 
side-lights  and  white 
masl-light  of  a  coming      • 


The  Royal  Patrick 
fired  her  one  gun 
.again  and  again  in 
feply.  The  Lucinia, 
rushing  onward  at 
twenty  -  two  knots, 
answered  with  electric 
signals,  and  kept  her 
great  searchlight  full 
upon  the  war-ship. 

"I  am  in  danger," 
said  the  Royal  Patrick. 

"Iwill  stand  by  you," 
replied  the  Lueania. 

And  on  she  came, 
whizzing  through  the 
-seas  straight  into  the 
teeth  of  the  wind. 

More  talk  with  the 
lanterns.  The  patriot- 
ism of  the  Lueania 
rises  su[)erior  to  the 
prohibition  in  her 
mail  contract  against 
taking  ships  in  tow. 
Then  a  blazing  buoy 
drops  from  her  stern 
and    drifts  across  the 

bow  of  the  battlf-ship,  ..  /  „s„j„,  ker  Ma^hf^lv  d/r  Qiifn."  taid  Ludxiig. 

and  someone  manages 

to  get  the  line  which  it  carries.    They  take  as   soon  as  the  sea  had   moderated,  the 

the  rope  to  a  windlass  and  heave  in,  and  R»yal  Patrick  soon  completed  her  repairs 

find  at  its  end  a  great  steel  wire  hawser,  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  proceed  under 

w  bid)  they  make  fast,  and  signal  again.  her  own  steam.      His  Highness  of  Hesse- 

.\nd  then   there  is  a  mighty  pull,  and  Schweinkopf  and     suite    abandoned    the 

the  cable  tautens  and  hums,  and  the  huge  warship   at   the   earliest  possible  instant 

war-ship  swings  to  it,  turning  her  back  to  for     the     comfortable     quarters    of    the 

the  eastward,  and  so  in  low  of  the  ocean  Cunarder  ;  being  rowed  over  lo  her  with 

cacer  .she  moves  toward  Kngland-  great   ceremony    in    the    Admiral's   barge 
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flying  the  Royal  Standard  in  the  bow.  The 
Prince  left  the  battle-ship  with  merely  a 
cool  nod  to  Captain  Cholmondeley,  who 
attended  him  to  the  side.  The  Admiral, 
who  had  at  once  announced  himself  as 
solely  answerable  for  the  surrender,  refused 
to  leave  his  cabin. 

A  few  days  later  the  Royal  Patrick 
anchored  in  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

Before  she  had  fairly  swung  to  her 
moorings,  the  Admiral's  barge  left  her 
with  Admiral  Hawke  and  Captain  Chol- 
mondeley in  full  uniform  in  the  stern. 
Cholmondeley's  expression  was,  as  usual, 
calm  and  collected.  The  Admiral's  face, 
on  the  contrary,  betrayed  strong  enfiotion. 

Both  officers  kept  silence.  When  the 
barge  came  to  the  landing,  the  Admiral 
stepped  out  and  strode  nervously,  followed 
by  Cholmondeley,  to  the  office  of  the  Port 
Admiral. 

He  answered  that  official's  somewhat 
surprised  but  cordial  greeting  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  as  if  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self for  the  moment  to  speak.  Then  he 
unbuckled  his  sword  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  the  Port  Admiral. 

**  I  have  come.  Sir."  he  said,  **  to  sur- 
render my  sword  and  to  accept  arrest. 
I  have — I  have  disgraced  my  flag,  Sir ! 
I  have  dishonoured  my  country,  Sir ! 
I  am  unfit  to  serve  her  Majesty  further, 
Sir  1— I— " 

Something  in  the  eyes  of  his  old  friend, 
who  had  advanced  toward  him  with  out- 
stretched hands,  but  who  now  stood  looking 
at  him  in  utter  bewilderment,  unmanned 
him,  and  with  a  choking  "  God  help  me, 
George  I "  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
neck  of  the  white  -  haired  sailor,  whose 
years  of  honourable  service  exceeded  his 
own,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

A  moment  later  he  recovered  himself, 
and  drawing  himself  up  erect,  he  said 
simply  — 

"  I  await  her  Majesty's  pleasure  on  my 
flag- ship,  Sir,"  and  with  that  walked  back 
to  his  barge. 

The  Port  Admiral  turned  to  Captain 
Cholmondeley.  That  excellent  officer 
quietly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  folded 
paper. 

•*  I   am  aware.    Sir,"   he    said    calmly, 


**  that  this  communication  has  not  received 
the  Admiral's  endorsement,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  received  by  you  unofficially  as 
affording  some  imperfect  explanation  of 
this  unfortunate  occurence,  which " 

**  Zounds!  Sir!  what  d'ye  mean  .^ 
Hcy.^"  exploded  his  now  exasperated 
superior.  **  W^hat  's  the  matter  }  Let 's 
have  it !  " 

Captain  Cholmondeley  assumed  a  look 
of  more  than  seraphic  meekness,  and  told 
the  story  of  the  Wasp^s  attack  with  all  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  Blue  -  Book.  Even 
when  he  came  to  the  lowering  of  the  Royal 
Patricks  flag  his  placid  tones  never  fal- 
tered, although  he  was  obliged  to  suspend 
his  narration  until  the  Admiral  had 
anathematised  his  Serene  Highness,  Prince 
Ludwig  of  Hesse-Schweinkopf,  with  a 
wondrous  fecundity  of  marine  epithet. 

From  the  Port  Admiral  the  news  sped 
over  the  wires  to  the  Admiralty,  to  Down- 
ing Street,  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom,  and  then  under  the  Atlantic  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  sent  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  breathless  haste  to  the 
White  House,  and  so  to  the  bulletin 
boards  everywhere  and  to  the  people  who 
flocked  around  them. 

Then  all  Great  Britain  rose  in  mighty 
wrath  ;  and  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
realm  to  the  American  Republic  the  cable 
bore  the  swift  and  stem  demand  for 
explanation. 

Two  years  earlier  orders  would  have 
flashed  simultaneously  to  the  fleets  and  the 
arsenals  of  England  to  make  ready  for  war  ; 
but  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations 
had  virtually  pledged  their  faith  to  one 
another  for  peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  received 
the  tidings  in  amazement.  No  man  under- 
stood them.  Everyone  was  an  interro- 
gation point  to  his  neighbour.  No  news- 
paper even  attempted  to  advance  a  rational 
supposition.  Even  the  bitterest  partisan 
sheets  made  no  effort  to  find  causes  or 
reasons  in  the  devious  windings  of  national 
politics.  They  simply  besieged  the  W^hite 
House  and  the  Departments  in  Wash- 
ington for  some  solution  to  the  mystery 
which  they  believed  the  Government 
could  give.     Not  getting  it,  they  abused 
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Ihe  President  and   the  State  Department 
for  concealing  it. 

And  j-et  it  was  all  just  as  unintelligible, 
just  as  bewildering,  to  President  McKinley 
and  to  his  Cabinet  as  to  the  people  who 
demanded  an  explanation  of  it.  The 
American  Ambassador  had  forwarded  at 
(iiicc  all  the  information  obtainable  from 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Royal  Patrick 
concerning  their  mysterious  assailant.  But 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  positively 
assured  the  President  and  his  colleagues 


of  the  United  States  had  sifted  ever)'  pos- 
sible source  of  information,  and  most  of 
them  were  outspoken  in  the  belief  that  the 
alleged  American  war-ship  was  a  myth. 
Indeed,  they  averred  that  the  whole  story 
had  been  invented  to  conceal  from  foreign 
nations  the  discreditable  weakness  of  the 
most  formidable  ship  in  the  British  Navy, 
Then,  under  the  leadership  of  certain 
blundering  British  editors,  all  the  little 
investors  in  England — like  the  Irish  mob 
which  revenged  itself  on  a  bank  by  burn- 


to  our  Ambassador  were  so  positive  in 
their  denials  that  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  staggered. 

But  in  answer  came  the  impressive 
declaration  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  .Michael 
Leonards  Hawke— retired  on  half  pay — 
corroborated  by  that  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Hcssc-Schweinkopf, 
who  (so  said  the  Courl  Circular)  had 
behaved  throughout  the  action  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  even  serving  a  gun  with 
his  own  princely  hands,  and  who  had 
since  received  the  Star  of  the  Royal 
Coburg  Order. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  newspapers 


ing  its  notes — began  to  sell  back  securities 
at  frightful  loss  to  themselves. 

And  subsequent  realisation  of  what  they 
had  done,  brought  about  by  the  prompt 
absorption  of  eventhing  they  sent,  did 
not  improve  the  temper  of  John  Bull, 
while  Jonathan,  who  was  already,  as  is  his 
wont,  beginning  to  see  the  humorous  side 
of  it  ail.  Slopped  shivering  in  Wall  Street, 
and  genially  invited  further  consignments 
of  his  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  same 
favourable  terms. 

Of  course,  there  were  old  ships  in  our 
navy,  and  when  this  fact  was  harped  upon 
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"by  the  Anglomaniacs  the  Navy  Depart- 
.ment  sent  the  Constitution  and  the  Cmi- 
.slellalion  and  the  Si.  Mary's  and  the  Dale 
and  \he  /aniestown  and  the  Portsmouth  and 
ithe  S-^raloga — in  fact,  all  of  our  ancient 

naval  bric-S-brac — to  Newport  Harbour. 
~and   invited   the    British    Ambassador    to 

select  the  olTendcr.  He  declined,  but,  all 
ithe  same,  sent  some  nautical  detectives, 

who    failed   to    idcniify  among'  them  the 

Royal  Patriclt's  antagonist ;  although  they 
hesitated  over  the  Constellation  until  they 


only  one  course  open,  and  thai  was  joint 
investigation.  Two  months  later  a  joint 
High  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  five,  two 
members  representing  Great  Britain,  two 
the  United  States,  and  the  fifth  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  met  at 
Lucerne. 

Then  came  the  filing  of  the  protocols 
and  counter  protocols,  and  statements,  and 
affidavits,  and  exhibits,  and  maps,  and 
diagrams,  and  tables,  and  synopses — and 
the  great  reams  of  paper  piled  up  higher 


Jiy  llie  blue  glare  1/  the  lightning. 
"••XiVri'U'  wider  a  I, 


U  the  South  flrti,, 
preu  ,-/  J.I./.  hi„ 


<]iscovcred  that  she  had  been  solidly  and  highiT,  and  the  ink  used  might  well 
moored  in  Narraijansi'tl  Hay  for  sonn-  havi-  lli>ati'd  ih.'  M'.isp  herself. 
years.  But  the  venerable  (leet  madi'  a  But  ultimately  the  investigators  left  the 
fine  showing  and  gave  keen  delight  to  the  pr<iblem  unsolved.  The  Knglish  insisted 
old  Admirals  and  fommodores  who  came  to  the  hitler  end  that  the  American  ship 
to  Newport  in  sln.nls  from  all  over  the  did  exist  and  did  attack  the  ^.?ivi/  />«/»/.*. 
country,  simply  to  see  it  and  get  young  The  .\meriians,  ioiilni,  denied  the  exist- 
again,  ence  of  any  such  ship,  and  consequendy 

Popular    feeling    in    England    hecame  asserted  the  battle  impossible  of  proof, 
hotter,  as  it  dawned  on  the  British  public  ■■  <iemlernen."  said  the   Baron  Schwar- 

that    the    United    States   was    inclined    to  i^enburg-Bi.Kiki.  after   his   four  colleagues 

treat   the    whole   matter   derisively.     The  iiad    reaclu-d    this   .iisa-reemenl    fnr    the 

proceedings  in   Parliament  made  it  soon  sixiy-fifih   lime,  "the  ..rdy  way  to  decide 

evident  that  the  Ministry  must  either  fall  this  matliT  is  n.H  10  dixul.-  it.  a?id  that  is 


top- 


Thri 
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Then  he  took  off  his  eyeglasses,  shut 
them  with  a  snap,  bowed  ceremoniously, 
and  went  back  to  Vienna.  As  neither  pair 
of  the  remaining  four  investigators  agreed 
with  him,  of  course  there  was  in  fact  no 
decision.  Thereupon  the  English  investi- 
gators and  the  American  investigators  said 
good-bye,  and  the  counsel  and  the  proctors 
and  the  assistant  proctors  and  the  assessors 
and  the  professors  and  the  diplomats  and 
the  translators  and  the  attaches  and  the 
clerks  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia 
went  home  to  their  respective  countries, 
amid  the  tearful  adieux  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Schweitzer  and  of  all  the  other 
•  Hofs "  which  border  the  pretty  Swiss 
lake. 

And  the  sole  result  of  it  was  that  John 
Bull  scowled  even  until  John  o*  Groat's 
seemed  to  meet  Land's  End,  while  o*er 
the  visage  of  Jonathan  a  smile  slowly 
expanded  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

AND   THIS,  FROM    THE  U.S.    LIFE-SAVING 
STATION,    BLOCK    ISLAND. 

A  great  sea  was  beating  on  the  clay  cliffs 
of  Block  Island.  Toward  the  end  of  August 
a  fierce  south-east  gale  had  raged  for  days, 
and  the  life-saving  crew  and  fishermen 
were  watching  for  wrecks  from  the  head- 
lands and  along  the  beach.  The  storm 
was  almost  tropical  in  its  violence,  espe- 
cially in  the  intense  brilliancy  of  its  elec- 
trical discharges  and  in  the  torrent-like 
downpour  of  the  rain. 

Suddenly,  in  the  night  and  by  the  blue 
glare  of  the  lightning,  the  men  at  the 
South  Beacon  saw  a  full -rigged  ship 
staggering  under  a  tremendous  press  of 
sail  burst  into  view  as  if  she  had  been 
created  from  the  driving  mist.  She  was 
heading  straight  for  the  shore. 

The   steam   siren    shouted    to    her   its 


loudest  warning.  The  men  burned  rocket?, 
and  waved  lights.  She  replied  with  deep- 
mouthed  guns  measured  in  their  intervals, 
as  if  she  were  booming  forth  a  salute.  But* 
still  she  kept  on. 

As  she  drew  nearer,  one  flash  rcvcaledi 
her  scudding  like  a  great  cloud  before  the- 
blast  with  all  her  flags  streaming  from  her 
sky-poles.  The  next  showed  only  the 
surging  waves  wringing  their  white  hands.. 

When  the  storm  went  down  the  beach* 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  strewn  with, 
wreckage,  and  with  it  there  came  to  the- 
land  the  bodies  of  some  ancient  sailors- 
wearing  a  quaint  and  antique  uniform. 

The  surfmen  buried  them  in  the  old^ 
graveyard  of  the  island  and  set  up  some  of. 
the  timbers  which  had  been  washed  ashore- 
to  mark  their  resting-place. 

**  It  was  an  old  ship's  company,"  said* 
one  weather-beaten  mariner  as  he  finished! 
the  last  grave,  **and  a  mighty  short- 
handed  one,  too,  to  manage  a  big  sailin'* 
craft  on  a  lee  shore  in  such  a  blow  as  that. 
An*  they  come  from  furrin  parts,  I  reckon,, 
and  couldn't  ha*  known  the  coast.** 

But  another — he  who  had  read  the- 
words  committing  to  the  dust  these  men 
who  belonged  to  the  deep — took  with 
him  the  brass-bound  log-book  which  one 
of  them  had  clung  to  ;  and  from  it  there- 
came  to  him  the  tidings  for  which  the- 
mothers  of  the  boys  who  had  sailed 
away  so  long  ago  had  waited  until  they 
died. 

And  then  he  knew  that  this  ship  and 
these  men  were  neither  strange  nor 
foreign  ;  but  that  the  United  States  sloop- 
of-war  IVusp,  Johnston  Blakely,  Esquire, 
commanding,  after  a  cruise  of  eighty-five- 
years,  during  which  she  had  rendered  her 
country  great  and  distinguished  service,, 
had  at  last  come  home. 
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By   a   C    SHELLEY. 


THE  affaire  Dreyfus  leads  who  shall 
say  where  ?  What,  for  example, 
was  more  unlikely  than  that  the  trial  of  an 
-officer  in  the  French  army  should  result  in 
the  addition  of  an  interesting  association 
to  an  old  English  mansion  already  rich  in 


such  attractions  ?  Yet  such  has  been  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  that  French  mililary 
tragedy. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Dreyfus  case, 
M.  Zola  would  never  have  penned  his 
famous  accusation ;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  accusation,  he  would  never  have  bieii 
impeached  at  Versailles  ;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  sentence  of  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  passed  on  the  novelist  by 
the  Versailles  court.  M.  Zola  would  never 
have  fled  from  France;  and  if  he  had  not 


(letl    from   France,    he  would    never  have 
been  in  hiding  at  Oatlands  Park. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the 
somewhat  juvenile  hero-worship  which 
pervades  the  pages  in  which  Mr.  E.  A. 
Vizelelly  has  luld  the  story  of  Zola's 
exile  in  England  ; 
but,  on  the  olhfr 
hand,  it  is  e<jual]y 
impossible  not  to  feel 
a  certain  interest  in 
the  narrative.  Fifty 
years  hence  some 
literary  Old  Mortality 
will  be  tracking  each 
footstep  of  the 
novelist  on  the  shori-s 
of  perfidious  Albioi 


he 


hi; 


readers  will  not  fail 
to  be  grateful  for  the 
explicit  sign-ptisls 
which  .Air.  \'izctelly"s 
devotion  has  already 
erected.  Meanwhile, 
oTTF  spKST  HKR  "^      anticijiatc      Old 

i.K  V..KK  mKD.  Mortality  a  little, 

here  are  a  few  photo- 
graphs of  one  of  the  hiding-places  in  which 
Zola  spent  several  months  of  his  exile. 

When  Mr.  Vizetelly  became  convinced 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  his  illustrious 
friend  to  remain  ii;  London,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  to  hide  him.  Zola 
himself  manifested  a  strange  predilection 
for  Wimbledon,  whereat  his  English 
friend  was  duly  alarmed,  for  "a  good 
many  Wimblcdoniaiis  were  aware  of  my 
connection  with  M.  Zola,  and  even  jf  be 
were  not  personally  rccogniseii  by  them. 
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the  circumstance  of  a  French  gentleman 
of  striking  appearance  being  seen  in  my 
conjpany  was  fated  to  arouse  suspicion. " 


which  prefaced  her  brief  wedded  life,  andl 
to  have  been  far  from  impressed  with 
that  famous  grotto  which  cost  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  the  respectable  sum  of  ^40,000. 
But  one  of  the  sights  of  Oatlands  went 
straight  to  Zola's  heart.  His  Boswell  tells. 
how  the  "master"  has  near  his  own 
house  at  M^dan  a  cemetery,  in  which  he 
has  buried  a  favourite  horse,  a  goat,  and 
several  dogs ;  and  the  owner  of  such  a 
graveyard  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by 
that  charming  little  dell  at  Oallands  where 
the  Duchess  of  York  buried  so  many  of 
her  pets  many  years  ago.  It  is  com- 
forting, then,  to  know  that  there  was- 
something  at  Oatlands  of  which  Zola 
approved,  and  which  he  found  interesting, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  adver- 
tises that  fact,  Oatlands  Park  will  reap  the 
reward  of  having  been  a  haven  to  the 
novelist  by  becoming  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  zealous  Dreyfusards. 

Will  the  devoted  Mr.  Vizetelly  pardon, 
the  suggestion  thai  Oatlands  Park  had' 
enough  fame  to  live  upon,  even  if  M.  Zola 
had    never  slept  beneath    its   roof.^     For 


It  became  a  serious  business,  then,  to 
dispose  of  the  exile  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  secrecy. 

At  this  crisis  a  wise  adviser  suggested 
Oatlands  Park,  and  Zola  himself  was  so 
impressed  with  the  description  offered  of 
that  "leafy  district"  that  Oatlands  Park 
was  decided  upon.  During  the  journey 
down,  Mr.  Vizetelly  concocted  a  pleasant 
plan  for  hoodwinking  the  manager  of  that 
select  hotel,  and  it  is  probably  only 
recently  that  -Mr.  Grace  became  aware 
that  in  the  "  French  artist "  bearing  the 
name  of  M.  Pasce!  he  had  for  a  guest  the 
writer  whose  whereabouts  in  the  summer 
of  last  year  defied  the  vigilance  of  the 
whole  journalistic  world. 

Probably  Oatlands  and  its  lions  will 
duly  make  their  appearance  in  the  book 
which  Zola  is  to  write  about  his  English 
exile ;  but,  if  Mr.  Vizetelly  may  be  relied 
upon,  those  lions,  with  one  exception, 
made  little  impression  on  the  novelist  at 
the  time.  He  is  said  to  have  contem- 
plated unmoved  the  rooms  in  which 
Princess  Charlotte  spent  the  honeymoon 


many  years  now  it  lias  been  a  favourite 
resort  with  fashionables  anxious  for  a  brief 
respite  from  the  stress  of  a  London  season. 
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and  the  visitors'  book  is  inscribed  with 
notable  names  innumerable.  But  these  by 
no  means  represent  the  sum -total  of 
Oatlands'  visitors.  The  attractions  of  the 
place,  and  its  deeply  interesting  associa- 
tions, are  so  widely  known  that  for  thousands 
it  is  a  favourite  goal  of  a  day's,  pilgrimag'e. 

In  the  richly  wooded  grounds  which 
front  the  hotel  several  noble  cedars  of 
Lebanon  assert  themselves  as  almost 
unrivalled  specimens  of  their  kind,  and 
two  of  these  bear  inscriptions  which 
increase  the  interest 
with  which  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
garded. Those  in- 
scriptions set  forth 
that  these  trees  were 
the  Srst  cedars  of 
i^ebanon  to  be  im- 
ported into  England, 
and  that  they  were 
planted  by  Prince 
Henry  of  Oatlands, 
the  youngest  son  of 
King  Charles  I.  In- 
asmuch as  Prince 
Henry  was  bom  at 
Oatlands,  and  still 
dominates  that  man- 
sion by  the  portrait 
which  hangs  in  the 
hall— a  portrait  which  the 
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York,  second  son 
two  Dukes  are  still 
of  the  palace,  tl 
the   second    th; 


is  a  frequent  subject 
of  amusing  study — 
Charles  I.'s  youngest 
son  may  be  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of 
the  place. 

Oatlands  Park  has 
had  many  royal 
owners.  First  on  the 
list  comes  Henry 
VIII.;  and  his  master- 
ful daughter,  "  Good 
Queen  Bess,"  was 
often  here  with  her 
Court.  AnneofDen- 
maik  followed,  then 
came  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I.,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and 
lastly,  the  Duke  of 
of  George  III.  The 
linked  with  the  history 
first  through  his  grotto, 
Lgh    his    wife.     It   is  a 


century  and  a  half  since  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  fell  a  victim  to  the  fashionable 
fad  of  building  grottoes,  and  the  amorphous 
structure  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
still  survives.  And  so  it  ought.  When  a 
man  spends  ;^+o,ooo  on  a  building,  he 
deserves  that  it  shall  perpetuate  his  name 
for  a  few  hundred  years.     Legend  asserts 


11+ 
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that  the  entire  structure  was  put  to- 
gether by  three  men,  a  father  and  two 
sons,  and  if  that  was  the  case  it  takes 
away  some  of  the  improbability  of  the 
other  statement,  to  tlie  effect  that  it  was 
twenty  years  in  building.  The  grotto 
defies  description  in  the  ordinary  terms  of 
architecture;  all  that  can  be  said  in  that 
vocabulary  is  that  it  has  two  storeys. 

First  impressions  may  decide  in  favour 
of  the  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  as 


unjust-  A  grotto  is  a  fraud  if  not  eerii;, 
and  it  is  only  this  dimly  lit  lower  floor 
which  saves  the  Oatlands  grotto  from  that 
sin.  The  first  chamber  is  known  as  the 
Duchess  of  York's  bath-room,  and  a 
winding  passage  leads  from  one  comer 
of  this  apartment  to  the  gambling-saloon, 
where  the  visitor  stumbles  across  the  one 
association  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  the 
grotto.  It  is  not  an  enviable  association. 
In  this  hidden  chamber,  where  the  light 


(i-CHAUBER    IK  THE  Q 


being  the  most  unique  part  of  the  grotto. 
Within  these  fantastic  walls  of  inlaid  spar 
and  shells,  and  underneath  the  threatening 
points  of  these  artificial  stalactites,  the 
I)uch<-ss  of  York  passed  her  lon.Oy  hours; 
anil  here,  t<)0,  (ieorge  IV.,  as  I'rince 
Regent,  gave  a  lavish  supper  (o  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  other  princely  warriors,  after  the 
Baltic  of  Waterloo.' 

I'assing  from  the  upper  apartment  of 
the  KHitlo  to  the  lower  storey,  the  visitor 
finds  that  his  first  impressions  have  been 


of  the  outer  world  struggles  vainly  with 
the  inner  darkness,  and  where  the  per- 
fumes of  (lowers  and  the  songs  of  birds 
do  not  enter,  the  Duke  squandered  his 
inheritance  on  the  gambler's  table.  A  few 
yards  awav  there  is  a  third  apartment,  a 
cave-like  chamber,  such  as  might  be  the 
abode  of  genii  able  to  restore  the  lost 
gold  for  the  recompense  of  a  human  soul. 
As  the  pilgrim  reaches  this  limit  of  his 
quest  he  realises  that  no  artist  in  weird 
sensations  could  have  devised  a  more 
fitting  climax. 
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By   C  DE   THIERRY. 


A  GLANCE  at  the  map  is  enough  to 
see  that  England,  alone  of  the 
oat  ions,  has  an  absolutely  unbroken  chain 
of  Colonies  round  the  globe.  The  links 
in  the  French  chain,  which  hears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  ours,  are  so  widely  sun- 
dered as  to  give  the  appearance  of  having 
no  connection  with  one  another.  The 
links  in  the  British  chain  are  so  closely 
set  together  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole.  Like  so  many  sentinels  thev  stand, 
at  inter\'als,  along  the  great  commercial 
waterways  of  the  world  ;  and  so  friendly 
are  they  to  foreign  war-ships  and  shipping 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  they  are, 
also,  one  of  England's  weapons  of  defence 
in  time  of  war. 

(libraltar  and  Malta  control  that  greatest 
of  all  trade  routes,  the  Mediterranean. 
With  England  in  Egypt,  Port  Said  is 
neutral.  Perim  is,  therefore,  the  first 
British  coaling-station  of  the  secoml-class 
on  the  road  to  the  East.  It  is  a  bare  rock 
at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  two 
and  a  half  wide,  and  crescent-shaped,  the 
two  horns  enclosing  a  deep  and  capacious 
harbour  with  water  four  to  seven  fathoms 
deep  in  the  best  anchorages.  At  one  time 
it  was  occupied  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and,  during  1 799,  by  a  British  force  to  check- 
mate Napoleon  in  his  designs  on  the  East. 
Hearing  that  the  French  were  about  to 
take  possession  of  it,  Cieneral  Sir  W.  M. 
Coghlan  received  instructions  from  home 
to  forestall  them  ;  and,  in  1856,  Perim  once 
more  became  British  territory.  It  has  a 
lighthouse,  that  enables  vessels  to  navi- 
gate the  Straits  during  the  night,  which, 
formerly,  they  were  unable  to  do  ;  and  a 
telegraphic     station.      The     Perim    Coal 


Company  of  Liverpool  have  utilised  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  Perim  since 
1883,  from  which  year  facilities  for  coal- 
ing and  provisioning  first  date.  Vessels 
coaling  at  the  island  save  a  good  many 
miles  of  extra  steaming,  besides  the  port 
dues  and  pilotage  charged  at  Aden.  The 
population  numbers  about  four  hundred, 
mostly  coolies.  Perim  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Even  more  important  to  England's 
supremacy  on  the  highway  to  India  is 
Aden,  a  peninsula  and  town  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Arabia,  and  easw  of  Bab-el - 
Mandeb.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  century,  and  until  the  great 
Portuguese  navigator  rounded  the  Cape,  it 
was  the  centre  of  Western  trade  with  Asia. 
Then  it  began  to  decline,  and  when,  in 
1839,  it  was  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Eng- 
land, it  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
village.  With  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  however,  much  of  its  former 
prosperity  returned  to  it,  so  that  to-day 
it  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,  and  a 
trade  whose  value  sometimes  exceeds 
;^4,ooo,ooo  sterling.  The  town  is  built 
in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
lava  from  which  in  a  bygone  jl^q  fell  on 
the  surrounding  country  in  cinder  -  like 
masses  of  rock.  In  Mediaeval  times  it 
had  magnificent  cisterns  for  the  collection 
of  rain-water.  Some  of  them  have  been 
repaired,  and  these,  with  wells  sunk  in  the 
solid  rock  and  distilled  sea-water,  are  the 
sole  sources  of  the  town's  water-supply. 
Aden  is  well  fortified,  not  only  as  a  coal- 
ing station,  but  as  a  telegraphic  station, 
on  the  line  between  Suez  and  Bombay  and 
between  Zanzibar  and  the  Cape. 

Singapore,    founded    by    Sir    Stamford 


w 
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Raffles  in  1819  as  an  emporium  for  British 
trade  in  the  East  Indies,  is  an  island  ofT 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  strait  only  half  a  mile  wide  at  its 
narrowest  point.  It  is  the  greatest  com- 
mercial centre  in  South-Eastern  Asia  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  Batavia.  The 
town  is  well  built  and  picturesque, 
extending  for  six  mites  along  the  water 


of  Kowloon,  which  came  into  our  posses- 
sion in  1861,  and  the  high  groimd  behind 
it  only  last  year,  by  a  strait  less  than  half 
a  mile  wide.  The  city  of  Victoria,  built 
at  the  base  of  a  line  of  hills,  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  between  3000  ft.  and  4000  ft., 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  pic- 
turesque cities  in  the  East,  combining  as 
it  does  the  atmosphere  and  gorgeousness 
of   the    Orient    with    the    solidity    and 
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front,  and  rivalling  the  cities  of  Europe 
in  the  number  and  size  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  com- 
modious. Besides  other  docks  it  has  a 
graving  dock  and  an  Admiralty  dock. 
Like  nearly  all  towns  in  the  East  Indies, 
it  has  a  large  Chinese  population. 

Hong-Kong,  the  last  of  England's 
strong  positions  on  the  world's  trade  route 
to  the  East,  was  a  barren  ridge  of  granite 
rocks  inhabited  by  a  few  Chinese  fisher- 
men when  it  was  ceded  to  this  country  in 
1841.     It  is  separated  from  the  peninsula 


impress! veness  of  the  Occident.  The 
harbour  is  a  splendid  one,  having  an 
area  of  ten  square  miles.  Hong-Kong  is 
not  only  a  great  commercial  entrepot,  but 
it  is  the  European  financial  centre  of 
Eastern  Asia.  It  Is  also  a  (irst-class  naval 
base  and  coaling  station.  The  harbour 
has  five  docks  and  three  slips,  as  well  as  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  repairing  war- 
ships and  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
Albany,  once  described  by  a  cynical 
traveller  as  "  a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout," 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Western  Australia. 
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The  shores  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  the 
head  of  King  George's  Sound,  on  which  it 
stands,  were  settled  over  seventy  years  ago, 


but  only  of  late   has  its  importance  been 
properly  recognised.     Up  to  1886  a  British 
war-ship  on  its  waters  was  a  rare  sight, 
though  its  safe  anchorage  was  known  to 
everj-  great  maritime  Power  in  the  world, 
having  been  for  some  time  the  station  of 
a    Russian  squadron.      But   the   trend  of 
events  during  the  past  decade  has  awakened 
not  only  the  Imperial  authorities  but  the 
Colonial     authorities 
as    well,    and    King 
George's     Sound     is 
now   a    forii  fied 
coaling  station  of  the 
second  class.     It  is  a 
port  of   call   for 
H.M.'s  ships  on  their 
way      to      join      the 
Australian   squadron, 
and  for  the  P  and  O, 
theOrient,  and 
Mcssagerics    mail- 
steamers.     The  outer 
harbour  is  cnicred  by 
a  passage  only  a  few 
hundred  yards    wide, 
yet  deep  enough  for 
any  ship  afloat.  Inside 


there  is  excellent  holding- ground  for  all 
the    navies    of   the  world,    with    perfect 
shelter  from  the  north-west  and  south-west 
winds.  With  its  green 
hills,    granite    crags, 
white     houses,      and 
park-like    expanses 
undulating  to  the  sea. 
it  recalls  an  inlet  of 
the  Devonshire  coast. 
Albany    is,    perhaps, 
the  most  English  in 
its  aspect  of  any  town 
in    Australia.      So 
mild  and   equable  is 
the    climate    that    a 
proposal     has     been 
made  to  turn  it  into 
an  Indian  sanatorium. 
Labuan    is   a    self- 
supporting  Colony  on 
the  north-west  coast 
of    Borneo     at     the 
entrance    of    Brunei 
Bay,  itself  a  position 
of  enormous  strategical  importance.  They 
lie  half-way  between  Australia  and  China, 
and   Australia  and    Malaysia.      They  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Philippines, 
Dutch  Indies,  and  German  New  Guinea. 
To  the  east  is  France  in  New  Caledonia 
and  Tahiti.     In  the  north  are  Russia  and 
Japan    competing  for  the    domination   of 
the  North  Pacific.     But  other  strategical 
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positions  have  equal  advantages.  Labuan 
adds  to  these  vast  resources  of  coal. 
Singapore  and  Hong-Kong  depend  on 
England  for  their  supplies,  Labuan,  with 
North  Borneo,  possesses  inexhaustible 
stores  of  its  own.  How  important  to  this 
country  such  a  base  will  be  in  time  of  war 
can  be  realised  only  by  a  student  of  the 
late  Spanish -American  conflict.  More- 
oier,  official  news  comes  through  Labuan 
over  the  only  all-British  cable  in  the  East. 
The  alternative  cable  touches  at  Saigon, 
and  this  the  French  would  cut  on  the  out- 
break of  war.     The  latest  French  budget 


provides  for  the  fortification  of  Saigon, 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
China  Sea  opposite  to  Labuan.  This 
latter  still  remains  without  defences  of 
any  kind. 

Labuan  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1846,  but  was  not  occupied  until  1848. 
Triangular  in  shape,  it  measures  about 
seven  miles  across  the  base,  and  has  a 
length  of  eleven  miles  from  north  to 
south.  On  account  of  its  fine  harbour 
and  rich  coal  deposits,  great  things  were 
prophesied  of  the  new  settlement.  But 
these,  so  far,  have  not  been  realised. 
Four  commercial  companies  in  succession 
have  tried  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
isknd,  and  failed.    In  iSgj,  however,  it  was 


taken  over  by  the  Central  Borneo  Com- 
pany, since  when  the  mines  have  been 
progressing  more  favourably.  Mostof  the 
Labuan  merchants  represent  Singapore 
commercial  houses,  and  a  great  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  importation  and  re- 
exportation of  Bornean  produce  Vessels 
drawing  t\i;enty- seven  feet  can  go  alongside 
the  new  jetty  to  coal,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing sixteen  feet  alongside  the  old  jetties. 
Labuan  is  administered  by  an  officer  of 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

Thursday  Island  is  the  smallest  of  the 
Torres  Strait  Islands,  off  the  point  of 
Yorke  Peninsula,  and 
I  between  that  and 
New  Guinea.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour  in 
Port  Kennedy,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the 
pearl  and  t  re  pang 
1  fisheries.  This  latter 
is  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy in  the  Chinese 
market,  and  a  source 
of  considerable 
revenue  to  Queens- 
land. Thursday 
Island  has  only  re- 
cently been  made  a 
coaling  station. 

Brisbane,    the 
capital     of    Queens- 
land,  is  built  on  the 
Brisbane  River,  about 
twenty     miles     from 
its   entrance  into   Morelon  Bay.      It  was 
founded    in     181;    as    a    convict    settle- 
ment.    But  in  1842  the  town  was  strong 
enough    to    resist     any    further    import- 
ation   of    criminals,    and    its    rise    dates 
from  that  year.     The  channel  is  straight 
and  deep,  allowing  vessels  of  the  largest 
draught  to  draw  up  to  the  wharves  in  the 
heart  of  the  cily.     The  scenery  along  the 
hanks  of  the  river  is  very  bcamiful,  and 
the  vegetation    tropical  in  its   luxuriance 
and    brilliant    colouring.      In     1801     the 
population  of  ihe  city  was  close  on  one 
hundred  thousand. 

Lytileton  is  liie  chief  port  of  Canterbury, 
the  greatest  gra/ini,'  and  agricultural  pro- 
vince of  New  Zealand.     It  is  beautifully 
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situated  on  the  slop>es  of  high  precipitous 
hills,  which  separate  it  from  Christchurch 
and  the  plains.  These,  lor  many  years, 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  develop- 
ment.    But  since  engineering  skill  has  cut 


a  tunnel  and  built  a  railway  connecting  it 
with  the  capital,  it  has  become  the  chief 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  Northern  and  Central 
Canterbury.  Though  the  harbour  has 
many  natural  advantages,  it  owes  a  great 
deal  to  man.  A  large  area  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  two  breakwaters  have  been 
built,  enclosing  about  one  hundred  and 
seven  acres.  Other  public  works  are  the 
patent  slip  for  ships  up  to  four  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  a  fine  graving  dock  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  well  equipped 
with  machinery  for  repairs.  Lyttleton.  i( 
not  the  most  beautiful,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  towns  in  New  Zealand.  It  is 
well  defended  by  fortifications  and  bat- 
teries. At  this  port  the  first  Canterbun- 
Association  settlers  landed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr-  Godlcy. 

Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand, 
is  built  on  Port  Nicholson,  the  most 
central  position  in  the  colony.  Like 
Lyttleton.  with  sheltered  anchorage  for 
ships  and  great  depth  of  water,  it  owes 
much  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer.    The 


city  is  built  on  the  flats,  which  once 
skirted  the  shore-line,  and  on  the  reclam- 
ations from  the  sea.  Behind  them  rises 
a  range  of  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
built  over  with  gay  villas  and  fine 
residences  half 
buried  in  trees.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament 
in  Wellington  are  the 
largest  wooden  build- 
ings in  the  world.  ' 
The  harbour  has  a 
patent  slip,  and  its 
facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  are 
second  to  none. 
Wellington  was  the 
first  settlement 
founded  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company, 
whose  moving  spirit 
was  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield, 

Away  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Southern 
Pacific  lie  the  Fiji 
Islands.  Now  that 
the  struggle  of  the 
Great  Powers,  including  the  United  States, 
for  naval,  colonial,  and  commercial 
supremacy  has  been  partly  transferred 
to  the  ocean  first  seen  by  Europeans 
from  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
these  islands  have  become  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  British  Empire.  Between 
them  and  Sydney  stretches  nineteen 
hundred  miles,  and  between  them  and 
Vancouver  over  five  thousand  miles,  with- 
out any  intervening  British  territory.  They 
were  discovered  byTasman  in  1643,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  this  century 
that  they  became  the  scene  of  international 
jealousies.  In  1859  the  sovereignty  of  the 
islands  was  ofTere^i  10  England,  but  de- 
clined in  i86i  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Owing  to  pressure  exerted  at  home  and 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  however,  a 
second  offer  was  belter  considered,  and 
Fiji  was  made  a  part  of  the  British 
Kmpire  in  1874.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  group  of  islands  in  the 
world.  Nothing  cam  surpass  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  foliage,  the  luxi 
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the  vegetation,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  flowers.  The  country  is  well  watered, 
some  of  the  rivers  being  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  mouths. 
I'here  are  also  many  harbours  and  road- 
steads. Each  island  is  surrounded  by  a 
barrier  reef,  which  fonns  a  natural  break- 
water, behind  which  ships  can  lie  safely  at 
anchor.  Passages  through  it  are  usually 
found  opposite  the  largest  river  of  the 
island.  The  Governor  of  Fiji  is  also  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Western 
Pacific. 

Another  naval  base,  whose  importance 
to  the  Empire  has  gained  through  the 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
Pacific,  is  Esquimault,  at  the  extremity  of 
Vancouver  Island.  It  dominates  the  whole 
of  the    North    Pacific,   and   is    the   only 


during  his  fourth  voyage,  was  captured  by 
the  English  from  the  French  and  restored 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  no  less 
than  five  limes.  Even  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  every  island  has  a  peculiar  beauty  of 
its  own,  St.  Lucia  is  remarkable  for  its 
loveliness.  Much  of  it  is  high  and  bold 
in  outline  and  covered  with  impenetrable 
forest.  The  most  interesting  feature  ol 
the  island  is,  however,  the  Pitons,  two 
cone-shaped  rocks,  rising  out  of  the  water 
to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet.  Owing 
to  an  almost  perennial  trade-wind,  St. 
Lucia  is  fairly  healthy,,  though  as  long  as 
the  narrow  valleys  between  high  mountains 
were  clothed  with  .dense  tropical  vegeta- 
tion its  reputation  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
Castries,  the  capital,  has  a  harbour  un- 
rivalled for  natural  advantages  by  any  in 


strategical  position  belonging  to  f;reai 
Britain  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
American  coast  down  to  the  Horn. 

St.    Lucia,    discovered    bv    Columbus 


the  West  Indies.  .\s  a  naval  station  it  is 
second  only  to  Port  Royal,  and  as  a  coal- 
ing station  for  the  fleet  stands  first.  It 
has  a  concrete  wharf,  650  ft.  in  length. 
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with  a  depth  alongside  of  17  ft.  at  low 
water,  and  another,  552  ft.  long,  faced  with 
wood,  and  dredged  to  an  average  depth 
alongside  of  eighteen  feet.  Castries  is 
strongly  fortified,  and,  with  its  peculiar 
advantages  as  a  coahng  station  an'd  port 
of  call,  has  a  great  future  before  it, 

Trinidad,  discovered  by  Columbus  on 
his  third  voyage,  has  a  history  even  more 
chequered  than  most  West  Indian  islands. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  effort,  the  Spanish 


so  shut  in  by  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  it  affords  safe  anchorage  in  all 
weathers.  Port  of  Spain  is  the  capital,  a 
name  which  recalls  its  origin  as  a  Spanish 
colony.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
the  West  Indies.  Curiously  enough,  too. 
though  Trinidad  never  belonged  to  France, 
the  French  element  is  strong  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  island  is  extremely  fertile 
and  the  scenery  beautiful,  as  only  tropical 
scenery   can    be    beautiful.     A   source  of 
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established  a  colony  at  St.  Joseph,  which, 
in  1595,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  raided  by  the 
Dutch,  several  times  by  the  French,  and 
in  1797  was  captured  by  Sir  R.Wber- 
cromby.  being  finally  ceded  to  England 
in  iSoz  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  The 
island  lies  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Venezuela,  having  an  area  of  about  seven- 
teen hundred  square  miles.  Between  it 
and  the  mainland  is  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
into  which  fall  the  northern  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco.  Trinidad  ilsi'lf  h.is  only  one 
good  natural  harbour.     But  as  the  gulf  is 


considerable  revenue  to  the  Government 
is  a  pilch-lake  over  a  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  capital 

Another  lonely  outpost  of  civilisation 
is  the  Falkland  group.  These  treeless, 
foggy,  rainy  islands  were  first  seen  by 
Davis  in  1591,  and  named  after  Lord 
Falkland  by  Captain  Strong  a  century 
later,  since  when  they  have  been  English 
more  than  once.  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish -American.  They  were  defi- 
nitely occupied  by  Great  Britain  in  1833, 
for  the  protection  of  the  seal  and  whale 
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fisheries  of  tlie 
Siiuthcrn  Ocean, 
and  used  as  a  penal 
colony  until  1852. 
At  present  it  is  one 
vast  sheep- farm,  the 
tussock  grass 
pecuHar  to  the  soil 
being  highly  nutri- 
tious for  sheep  and 
cattle.  When  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is 
cut  the  importance 
of  the  Falkland 
Islands  will  wane, 
as  at  present  sailing- 
vessels  for  San 
Francisco,  Valpa- 
raiso,     and      other 


We 


Pac 


ports  relit  and  take 
in  provisions  before 
rounding  the  Horn. 
Stanley,  the  chief 
town,  is  built  of 
wood  and  iron, 
without  any  regard 
for  symmetry.  It  is 
bare  beyond  de- 
scription, the  only 
tree  in  the  place 
not  daring  to  send  a 
shoot  above  the  wall 
which  protects  it, 
I'or  fear  of  being 
nipped  off  by  the 
cutting  southerly 
wind.  The  climate 
is  extremely  healthy, 
resembling  that  of 
the  Orkneys,  as  does 
the  general  aspect 
of  the  country. 

Durban  is  the 
seaport  of  Natal, 
and  the  only  safe 
harbour  on  the 
African  coast  south 
of  Delagoa  Bay.  At 
one  time  its  danger- 
ous bar  hindered 
its  progress  seri- 
ously,    but     since 


rjxtensive  public 
works  have  made 
the  inner  harbour 
accessible  at  all 
times  to  vessels  of 
deep  draught,  its 
development  has 

Besides    the    ten 
thousand     tons     of 
coal  annually  which 
constituted    Natal's 
Jubilee   gift  to   the 
Empire,  any  of  her 
Majesty's  war-ships 
can,    without    cost, 
be     coaled     either 
within    or    without 
the    bay.       Durban 
S      was  founded  in  1834 
5       by  Boers,  who  had 
i       "  trekked  "  north  to 
g      escape  the  English 
:!      Government  and  all 
X      its   ways.      It    was, 
Q      though    a     Repub- 
"      Itcan   town,    named 
K      after  Sir  Benjamin 
K      Durban,  the  popular 
<      Governor     of     the 
g      Cape.        In      1842. 
P      however,  Natal  was 
'^       brough  t    under 
a       British    jurisdiction 
by    the    victory    of 
Colonel  Cloete,  and 
in  iH+3  it  was  pro- 
claimed   a     British 
colony,  the  discon- 
tented  Boers  again 
"  trekking  "    north- 
wards.     Durban   is 
welt    laid  out   with 
tree -shaded  streets, 
and,  with  its  mixed 
Zulu     and     Indian 
population,  presents 
a    picturesque 
appearance     to     a 
stranger.  The  Bluff, 
a    tall     promontory 
on    the   south  side 
of  the   i 
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the  port,  was  in  1889  fortified  by  heavy 
Armstrong  guns. 

The  Seychelles  are  a  dependency  ot 
Mauritius,  from  which  they  are  distant 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles.  They 
were  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator as  early  as  the  sixteenth  centur)*,  but 
they  were  not  occupied  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth,  when  the  French  planted 
a  colony  on  Mah^,  the  largest  island  of 
the  group.  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  its  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bour, Victoria  Bay,  was  the  resort  of  the 
privateers,  which  were  so  destructive  to 
English  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  in  1704  the  group  was  captured  by 
Captain  Newcombe,  and  Mauritius  in 
1806.  Mah6  is  now  a  coaling  station  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Southern  division  of  the  East  Indian  station. 
The  British  India  Company's  steamers  of 
the  line  running  between  Bombay  and 
Madagascar  and  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  also  make  it  a  port  of  call 

Planted  directly  in  the  Atlantic  trade 
route  to  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena,  an  island 
of  volcanic  origin,  lost  in  a  waste  of  waters. 
It  presents  to  the  sea  perpendicular  cliffs 
from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 
high.  These  are  cleft  by  narrow  valleys, 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  which  is  James- 
town. Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  St.  Helena  has  greatly  decayed  in 
a  commercial  sense,  though  it  is  still  a 
coaling  station  of  importance.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  until 
1834  was  occupied  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  ever)' 
strategical  position  of  importance  on  all 
the  great  trade  routes  of  the  world  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Another  remark- 
able feature  is  the  fact  that  we  owe  the 
possession  of  few  directly  to  war.  Perim, 
Labuan,  Singapore,  all  the  Australasian 
naval  stations,  Fiji,  Esquimault,  and  Dur- 
ban have  all  been  occupied  since  1815, 
through  purchase,  diplomacy,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Colonies.  Most  of  them 
have  sprung  into  great  cities  during  the 
Queen's  reign.  The  Empire's  latest 
strategical  position  is  Auckland,  whose 
naval  recognition  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 


Mr.  Witheford.  When  it  becomes  a 
coaling  station,  as  it  will  before  long,  the 
credit  will  be  largely  due  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Napier,  the  President  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Navy  League. 

As  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  fought 
out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  so  the  great  struggle  during 
the  coming  twentieth  century  will  be 
fought  out  on  the  Pacific.  Instead  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  the  rivals 
will  be  England,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  with  China  looming  up  an 
uncertain  factor  in  the  situation.  Happily, 
in  spite  of  her  political  weakness  for 
half  a  centur)',  England  is  unquestion- 
ably the  paramount  Power  in  the 
Great  Sea,  as  the  Maoris  picturesquely 
call  it  in  their  poetry  and  traditions.  To 
maintain  her  position,  however,  she  will 
require  all  her  energies,  resources,  and 
statesmanship.     For,  while  she  has  stood 

still,  other  *  nations  have  been  forging 
ahead.  Fifty  years  ago  she  was  the  only 
Power  known  in  Pacific  waters.  Her 
traders,  missionaries,  navigators,  and  mer- 
chants carried  all  before  them ,  her  Navy 
cleared  the  Eastern  seas  of  pirates ,  she 
had  her  choice  of  all  the  fairest  islands  in 
Melanesia  and  Micronesia.  To-day  the 
United  States  have  a  Pacific  coast-line, 
Hawaii,  Guam  in  the  Carolines,  and 
IVIanila  in  the  Philippines ;  Germany 
and  France  have  enough  territory  and 
coaling  stations  in  the  South  Pacific 
to  make  themselves  disagreeable ;  and 
Russia  is  absorbing  Asiatic  provinces 
with  a  Pacific  littoral.  England  is,  how- 
ever, a  greater  Pacific  Power  than  all  her 
rivals  combined.  She  has  a  North  Pacific 
Empire  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whose 
western  seaboard  is  the  only  British 
territory,  in  the  Western  Pacific,  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  Falkland  Islands  off  the 
Horn.  She  has  a  South  Pacific  Empire  in 
Australia,  which,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  is  about  to  federate. 
Between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Empire  are  the  Fiji  Islands  and  numerous 
other  islets,  which  may  yet  prove  valuable 
either  as  coaling  stations  or  touch- 
ing places  for  submarine  cables.     In  the 
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Eastern  Paciiic,  England,  through  her 
own  supineness,  is  weakest,  though 
she  has  Hong-Kong  and  Wei  Hai  Wei, 
with,  perhaps,  a  protectorate  over'  the 
Yangtse  Valley.  Her  first  need  is  organ- 
isation ;  her  second  need  is  organisation  ; 
her  third  need  is  organisation.  Two  great 
steps  forward  are  the  projected  All  British 
Cable  and  the  Federation  of  Australia, 
which  will  add  as  much  strength  to  the 
Empire    as    the     Confederation    of  ■  the 


strongest  natural  position  in  the  whole  of 
the  South  Seas,  alone  has  been  neglected. 
For  years  colonials  have  been  pointing 
out  the  advantages  as  a  naval  base  of  the 
only  safe  harbour  on  the  south  coast  of 
Australia  after  leaving  Fort  Philip,  and, 
indeed,  Albany,  at  the  head  of  it,  they 
have  already  partly  fortified.  But  nothing 
has,  so  far,  been  done  by  the  home 
authorities,  though  with  comparatively 
small  expenditure  the  harbour  might  be 


Canadas.  The  next  move  should  be 
the  settlement  of  the  defence  question 
on  a  sound  basis.  Esquimault  should 
be  turned  into  a  first  -  class  naval 
base  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  King 
George's  Sound  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
each  colony  should  provide  a  body  of 
seamen  for  the  Naval  Reserve  and  a  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy.  Already 
Sydney  and  Auckland  are  fortified  nava! 
bases,  and  all  the  capitals  of  the  Australias, 
as  well  as  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Zealand, 
are  fortified.     King  George's  Sound,  the 


made  impregnable.  The  entrance  is  narrow, 
and  commanded  by  high  and  beetling 
clilfs,  as  well  as  by  an  island.  The  channel 
is  deep,  and  within  are  two  fine  harbours, 
one  opening  into  the  other.  In  time  of 
stress  and  trouble,  it  is  just  possible  the 
Suez  Canal  may  be  blocked,  when  Aus- 
tralia might  very  well  aid  in  the  defence 
of  India,  from  which  Albany  is  distant 
only  4196  mites,  to  10,675  miles  by  way  of 
the  Cape  from  England,  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  with  Federation,  King  George's 
Sound  will  be  made  the  great  naval  base 
of  the  Southern  Seas. 
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By   WILLIAM    JAMES. 


MATTHEW  TREX  rS  fellow  sales- 
men noticed  his  confusion,  and 
with  the  wisdom  of  experience  divined- 
its  origin.  During  one  of  the  temporary 
absences  of  Perks,  the  shopwalker,  they 
broke  out — 

•*  Is  she  very  beautiful  ?" 

**  Have  you  bought  the  piano  yet  ?  '* 

One  youth,  with  a  wink  to  the  others, 
strutted  up  to  ^latthew  with  extended  fists 
and  mock-melodramatic  challenge. 

Trent's  pale,  narrow  face  fluslied,  and 
his  eyes  blinked  rapidly.  He  threw  up  a 
protecting  arm  with  a  jerky  motion. 

**  Don't,  don't,"  he  stammered.  **  Til 
do  something — yet — you  Ml  go — too  far  " 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
rest.  The  mock-melodramatic  young  man 
danced  noiselessly  in  front  of  Trent.  After 
many  sinuous  movements  of  his  arm, 
punctuated  by  sudden  darts  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  other's  face,  he  ceased,  and 
leaning  forward,  tapped  Trent  gently  on 
each  cheek  and  on  the  forehead. 

Trent  swung  his  arm  vaguely  in  the  air, 
but  drew  it  back  abruptly  as  it  touched  the 
other's  coat.  His  mouth  opened  and  shut, 
but  no  sound  came.  He  stared  round 
with  a  look  of  futile  rage  and  complaint. 
Suddenly  he  caught  a  scissors  that  lay  on 
the  counter,  and  made  a  trembling  gesture 
towards  his  tormentor. 

"  You — I — I — you   don't    know       You 

may — be  sorry — ^}'ou "    His  voice  sank 

into  a  dry  gasp. 

«  «  «  « 

In  the  evening  he  walked  to  and  fro  by 
the  side  of  a  high-steepled  church,  set  in 
the  midst  of  huddled  grey  and  black 
streets  and  the  din  of  human  struggle  — 
no   longer   draper's    assistant,    but   lover. 
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The  lamplight,  kinder  to  the  lover  than 
daylight  was  to  the  victim,  abstracted 
much  of  the  commonplace  from  his 
aspect  by  the  negative  method  of  tailing 
to  reach  his  somewhat  ineffective  legs,  and 
throwing  into  shadow  his  small,  light- 
coloured  eyes.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
joined  by  a  girl  of  slight  figure,  whose 
face  was  kept,  by  means  of  night  and  a 
veil — after  the  manner  of  those  women's 
faces  that  are  neither  too  ugly  nor  too 
beautiful  to  flatter — within  the  debatable 
land  bounded  by  undistinguished  plainness 
and  modest  prettiness. 

They  walked  on  together  past  a  row  of 
mean,  low-ceiliuged  shops,  leaving  the 
city  behind.  Thev  were  silent  at  first ; 
then  Trent  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  nothing  came  save  a  gasping,  inarticu- 
late sound,  broken  off  suddenly.  He 
coughed,  battling  dilemma,  and  stared 
into  a  shop-window  at  his  elbow.  This 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  a  worse 
confusion ,  he  was  on  the  wrong  side, 
farthest  from  the  road.  Other  couples 
passed,  rightly  placed,  heads  together. 
He  fancied  them  whispering  ridicule  of 
him.  He  translated  the  girl's  silence 
into  an  accusation.  Of  a  sudden,  hope 
flickered.  He  touched  her  sleeve  and 
pointed  to  a  play-bill  in  a  window. 

•*  Look,"  said  he,  "  shall  we  go  ?  " 

They  stopped  at  the  window,  and  he 
described  volubly  and  with  much  circum- 
stantial detail  the  attractions  of  the  play, 
which  he  had  not  seen.  When  they  turned 
to  go,  he  took  his  place  nearest  the  road. 

A  measure  of  confidence  came  to  Trent. 
He  glanced  furtively  at  his  companion.  It 
was  their  first  walk  together,  and  as  he 
looked  toward   her  through   a   quivering 
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mist,  which  made  real  observation  impos- 
sible, a  warm  gush  of  gratitude  and  love 
seized  him,  gathering  up  all  the  vague, 
lurking  tremors  of  joy  in  a  wild  yearning 
for  expression.  He  pushed  his  hat  from 
his  forehead  and  tugged  at  his  collar ;  he 
felt  stifled.  A  confused  throng  of  words 
whirled  and  chimed  in  his  brain,  but  they 
seemed  out  of  reach ;  no  message  came. 
Al  last  he  said,  in  a  somewhat  forced 
voice — 

•*  What  time  did  you  get  away,^" 

She  looked  up  sharply,  and  stamped  her 
foot 

**  Bother  business  !  You  walk  along 
like  a  mummy  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
it 's  *  What  time  did  you  get  away  ?  *  I 
hate  business — so  there  !  " 

She  faced  him,  with  head  tossed  back, 
and  chased  his  gaze  away  across  a  field. 
Then  she  swung  on  her  heel  toward  their 
starting-point,  and  stood  poised 

"  I  'm  going  home." 

Trent  regarded  her  helplessly,  a  feeling 
of  injustice  moving  uneasily  among  his 
bewildered  emotions.  She  moved  a  step 
away  from  him,  with  defiant,  backward 
glance  and  tight-set  lips.  He  started 
forward  with  a  tumultuous  heart,  and, 
blindly  doing  the  right  thing  in  his 
fervour,  caught  her  waist  and  swept  her 
back  along  the  road. 

••  You  —  you  —  must "  he  stopped  ; 

his  throat  filled.  The  novelty  of  his 
situation  rushed  upon  him  and  over- 
whelmed him.  Dazed  and  palpitating,  he 
withdrew  his  hand,  and  awaited  her  anger. 

**  You  think  yourself  very  clever,  don't 
you  ?  " 

She  spoke  tauntingly,  but  her  lips 
smiled,  and  he  felt  her  arm  touch  his 
intimately.  He  cast  about  for  words  to 
utter,  but  she  was  before  him. 

•*  You  *d  think  there  were  people  hiding 
there,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  She  pointed  to  a 
cluster  of  black,  bare  trees  in  the  park 
they  were  just  entering. 

A  still  look,  as  of  suspense,  came  into 
his  face.  "  People  hiding  ?  There 's 
nobody.  It's  the  wind."  He  did  not 
look  at  the  trees. 

**  Yes,  silly.  Think  I  don't  know.  But 
fancy  a  man  jumping  out — for  me.     And 


you  sparring  up  to  him.  Oh,  what 
fun ! "  She  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed,  inducing  a  fit  of  coughing. 

**  Your  cough  is  bad.  You  should 
take " 

**  I  would  like  it,  to  see  you  both — Oh, 
dear !     Oh,  dear !  to  see  you  both " 

"  I  must  get  you  some  medicine." 

**  What  would  you  say  ?  Would  you 
hit  him  first  ?  I  wouldn't  run  awav  :  I  'd 
stay  just  here  and  watch.  It  must  be  fine 
to  see  two  men  fighting  for  you.  You  'd 
win,  I  know,  because  you  'd  be  fighting 
for  the  girl  you  love,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

A  feeling  of  isolation  was  upon  Trent. 
A  procession  of  mocking  faces  passed 
before  him  —  his  fellow  assistants,  his 
schoolfellows,  faces  he  had  deemed  for- 
gotten. He  beat  about  desperately  for 
some  remembrance  on  which  to  base  com- 
placent thought.  The  girl  was  looking 
into  his  face,  her  head  thrown  sidewise, 
inquiringly.    He  smiled  weakly  and  said — 

*•  Yes.  of  course." 

She  took  his  arm,  and  smiled  in  return. 
Reassurance  came  to  him.  Tender  emo- 
tions surged  upward  into  the  sun  of  her 
smile,  and  the  throng  of  menacing  thoughts 
fell  back  into  the  shadow  of  his  brain. 
Night  and  the  stars,  the  wide  stretches  of 
parkland  and  the  winding  avenues,  flanked 
at  intervals  by  clumps  of  skeleton  trees, 
became  of  a  sudden  warm  and  friendly  and 
near  to  his  eyes.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
the  girl  with  quivering  lips. 

A  whistle  sounded,  and  the  paths 
became  animate  with  hunting  couples. 
From  seats,  and  from  secluded  places 
where  they  had  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  background,  they  started  forward, 
suddenly  articulate,  shorn  of  the  dignity 
of  inscrutability.  Trent  and  the  girl  passed 
through  a  gate  into  the  outer  road,  walked 
a  little  way,  and  re-entered  the  park  by 
another  gate,  where  a  path  swept  round  a 
circular  lake.  They  moved  round  to  the 
side  farthest  from  the  road,  and  sat  down. 

They  sat  long,  and  silent,  with  hands 
clasped.  A  rare  sensation  of  res/  was  upon 
them.  The  emotions  of  each  lay  still  and 
apathetic,  as  though  drugged  by  the 
other's  presence.  The  night  stole  on, 
dark,  unwaming;    seldom  now  came  the 
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sound  of  feet  on  the  road  outside.  The 
girl's  eyes  widened  and  rose  beyond  the 
small  circle  in  which  they  had  moved. 
The  seats  were  empty  to  right  and  left ; 
the  path  stretched  away  into  darkness,  un- 
relieved by  moving  shape. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  said, 
touching  Trent's  arm, 
"we're  the  last;  they're 
all  gone.  Mother  goes  on 
when  I  'm  late." 

They  stood  up  and 
walked  towards  the  gate. 
Trent  paused.  The  girl 
muched  him  petulantly 
with  her  elbow,  and  at  the 
same  moment  noticed  that 
he  was  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  water.  She 
wriggled  her  arm  down- 
ward from  his,  so  as  to 
change  her  position,  but 
Trent  closed  his  grasp  and 
smiled,  not  knowing.  Her 
lips  were  set  tightly  as  she 
continued  to  struggle,  and 
she  looked  up  at  htm  de- 
fiantly, breathing  sharply. 
Suddenly  her  foot  slipped 
on  the  wet  stone  bank : 
her  arm  jerked  from  his  ; 
she  caught  wildly  at  his 
coat  and  fell  into  the  water. 

Trent  stood  motionless, 
with    lips    apart.      For  a 
moment  the  scene  danced 
in  a  mist  before  his  eyes, 
blurred,     impenetrable. 
Then,  swiftly   he  saw  the 
girl's  face,  sharp  and  white 
against    the    dark    water, 
smitten  with  a  mad  wonder- 
He    saw    her    writhing 
shoulders,  her  arms  beating 
the   water  awkwardly.     A 
numb,  paralysing  fear  grew  big  within  him, 
chilling  his  blood,  and  clutching  the  breath 
in    his    throat.      The    girl's   voice   came 
from  the  water :  "  Matth-cw  I     Matth-ew  I 
Matth-ew  1 " 

He  started  forward,  peering  into  the 
nater  with  a  bewildered  expression ;  it 
seemed  as  though  he  needed  rtminding  of 


the  necessity  for  action.  "  Matth-ew  I 
Matth-ew  !  Matth-ew  !  "  It  was  as  the 
rhythmic  tap  of  some  instrument  against 
his  brain.  He  dropped  to  his  knees,  lay 
at   full   length,  and    flung   out  a  shaking 


'd  think  there  -avr 
She  poinltd  to 


ftopu  hiding  there,  tcouldn't  you  I  " 
cluster  of  black,  bare  Irm. 


arm.  The  girl  caught  at  it,  but  the  water 
stretched  between,  and  she  uttered  a 
choking  cry. 

Something  in  the  cry  struck  Trent 
deeper  than  his  brain.  The  tears  rushed 
to  his  eyes  at  the  futility  of  his  effort. 
Her  tones,  looks,  attitudes  of  other  times 
returned   to   him,    followed  b)'  a  rush  of 
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hot,  agonised  tenderness.  He  rose,  and 
stared  round  wildly  for  some  means  of 
help.  Close  by,  among  the  trees,  was  a 
covered  shed,  often  used  as  a  lovers' 
shelter  or  as  a  playground  by  boisterous 
youths.  Trent  darted  in  and  pulled  at  the 
seat,  but  it  did  not  stir  from  its  fastening. 
He  kicked  at  it,  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
hut,  but  nothing  moved,  and  he  ran  back 
to  the  water. 

The  girl  was  still  battling.  Her  voice 
beat  against  him,  poignant,  hoarse,  vibrant 
with  horror,  as  that  of  one  who  saw 
beyond  the  grave.  He  reached  out  a  foot, 
as  though  to  step  into  the  water,  then 
drew  back  shuddering,  his  teeth  knocking 
\ogether.  He  went  forward  again,  pressed 
his  teeth  together  so  tightly  that  they 
«ched,  shut  his  eyes,  and  with  outstretched 
wtms  and  a  broken  gasping  cry,  sprang 
into  the  water. 

His  feet  touched  the  stonework  that 
inclined  downward  from  the  bank,  then 
slipped  and  floundered  vaguely  in  deeper 
water.  Automatically  his  arms  began  to 
work  in  the  motion  of  swimming.  He 
had  quite  forgotten,  and  even  now  was 
Dot  mindful->so  overwhelming  within  him 
was  the  stress  of  primary  emotions — that 
he  had  learned  to  swim  a  little  at  a 
public  bath  when  a  boy.  He  moved 
towards  the  girl,  who  had  drifted  further 
out,  and  took  hold  of  her  shoulder. 
Finding  his  free  arm  wavering  in  its 
action,  he  dropped  her,  and  swam  with 
both  arms  again.  She  made  a  sudden 
despairing  clutch — seeming  almost  to  leap 
in  the  water — and  caught  him  by  the  neck, 
calling  on  him  to  save  her. 

"Don't,  don't,  don't!"  he  choked. 
*•  I  can't  if  you — ^you  '11  drown  both  of  us. 
Let  go,  let  go ! " 

"Matthew,  Matthew,  save  me!  Don't 
throw  me  off.  Let  me  hold  you — let  me  1 
I  '11  drown  if  you  throw  me  off." 

He  felt  as  if  smothering.  His  arms 
flapped  weakly  against  the  water.  He 
strove  to  utter  a  strong,  passionate  cry 
that  would  strike  her  from  him,  but  no 
sound  came.  He  writhed  and  twisted, 
but  she  held  him  fast,  moaning  "Save 
me,  save  me  ! "  He  snapped  at  her  arm 
with  his  teeth,  and   spat  a  mouthful   of 
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water  into  her  face,  but  her  locked  fingers 
only  pressed  tighter  against  the  back  of 
his  neck.  Suddenly  there  whirled  across 
his  futile  agony  a  thought  of  the  world 
outside — men  and  women  walking,  shaking 
hands  at  street  comers,  entering  shops, 

calm,  smiling,  leisurely — while  he  was 

He  saw  himself  for  a  moment  lying  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  .  .  .  The 
girl's  face  stared  and  babbled  before  his 
eyes — a  white,  horrible,  draggled  thing 
that  would  not  leave  him.  In  a  wild 
frenzy  he  struck  her. 

"Let  go— do  you  hear?  Let  go,  let 
go  i  I  can't  take  you ,  I  can't  swim  with 
you,  I  've  told  you."  His  voice  rose  to  a 
scream.  "  Ah-h-h  I  my  neck,  my  neck  1 
I  can't  breathe." 

Exerting  his  full  strength,  he  thrust  her 
shoulders  out  from  him  till  her  arms  were 
at  full  length,  then  wriggled  and  narrowed 
himself  down  into  the  water  out  of  her 
grasp.  He  rose,  swam  feebly  to  the  bank, 
and  climbed  out  of  the  water.  He  picked 
up  his  hat  from  the  seat  where  he  had  left 
it  and  hurried  towards  the  gate,  struggling 
against  a  desire  to  look  back.  In  passing 
through  the  gateway  he  had  to  turn  side- 
wise,  with  profile  to  the  water.  The  dark 
ripple  caught  his  eye.  With  a  catch  at 
his  breath  he  turned  and  strained  his 
eyes  to  look,  even  while  they  shrank  from 
looking.  Something  light-coloured  and 
fragile  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  lake — 
her  hat.  He  could  see  nothing  more. 
He  turned  into  the  road  with  a  throbbing 
heart. 

He  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  nearly 
twelve.  A  combat  of  fears  was  going  on 
in  his  mind — fear  of  his  wet  clothes 
attracting  attention  if  he  went  home 
before  the  streets  were  deserted,  and 
fear  of  the  consequence  to  his  health 
if  he  hid  somewhere  till  they  dried  and 
the  night  deepened.  His  clothes  hung 
heavily ;  there  was  a  keen  wind  blowing; 
he  shivered  and  decided  to  go  home.  He 
shuffled  along  against  the  wind  with 
quick,  meagre  step,  longing  to  run,  yet 
afraid,  the  verj'  thought  bringing  the  tap 
of  pursuing  feet  and  the  touch  of  fingers 
at  his  shoulder.  He  kept  close  to  the 
fence  and   held   his   head   stiffly,  with  a 
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narrow,  unswerving  gaze  ahead.  A  great 
dread  haunted  him — a  dread  of  looking  to 
right  or  left.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  must 
look — ^just  for  an  instant.  He  became 
conscious  of  something  white  among  the 
trees  behmd  the  fence.  He  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  towards  the  lamps  away  at  the 
end  of  the  road,  but  he  knew  it  was 
there — a  white  round  thing  staring  out  at 
him — a  face — and  he  knew  he  must  look. 
His  eyes  faltered,  then  darted  towards 
the  trees.  The  life  lay  still  within  him. 
It  was  a  piece  of  paper  hanging  from  a 
branch. 

It  was  as  though  a  soft,  smooth  hand 
had  been  laid  on  his  tortured  nerves.  The 
piece  of  paper  caused  a  swift  readjustment 
of  his  mental  prospect.  His  step  grew 
buoyant.  Hopeward  doubt  fluttered  within 
him,  seeming  to  him  like  hope  itself.  .  .  . 
He  had  not  killed  her.  No  one  could  say 
that.  He  couldn't  swim  with  her — he  told 
her  he  couldn't — he  would  have  gone  down. 
Why  should  he  have  stayed  and  gone 
down  ?  It  wouldn't  have  made  it  any 
better  for  her.  ...  He  clung  to  these 
thoughts,  traversing  them  again  and  again, 
Ailing  his  mind  with  them  to  keep  out  all 
others. 

In  a  few  minutes  Trent  stood  outside  the 
house  where  he  lodged,  having  come  by 
back  ways  since  leaving  the  park.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  windows.  He  went 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house ;  the 
kitchen,  too,  was  dark.  He  returned  to 
the  front,  turned  the  key  softly,  and 
entered,  closing  the  door  noiselessly 
behind  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment, 
poised,  listening;  there  was  no  sound. 
He  stooped  to  untie  his  boots ;  his  heart 
began  to  beat  violently.  He  made  a 
pretence  of  difficulty  with  his  bootlace, 
twisting  and  pulling  and  mumbling  a 
commonplace  oath,  seeking  thereby  to 
reduce  his  situation  to  the  trivial  and  forget 
the  beating  of  his  heart. 

He  avoided  creaking  by  treading  on  the 
sides  of  the  stairs,  with  feet  wide  apart. 
Once  there  was  a  faint  strain  of  a  board, 
and  he  stopped,  with  jarred  nerves,  smiling 
in  the  darkness  to  reassure  himself.  When 
he  had  reached  half-way  he  felt  somebody 
behind  him.     A  panic  seized  him.     Each 


moment  he  expected  to  be  dragged  down 
backward  through  endless  depth.  He 
longed  to  leap  upward,  but  his  feet  clung 
to  the  stair.  The  swift,  small  tapping  of 
his  stockinged  heels  sounded  loud  in  his 
ears ;  he  could  not  stop  it ;  his  whole 
body  was  shivering.  He  smiled,  saying 
within  himself :  "  There 's  nobody,  there's 
nobody,  there  's  nobody !  "  then  in- 
clined his  head,  and  gathered  his  brows 
in  futile  concentration,  striving  to  realise 
that  he  had  stopped  only  to  listen.  But 
his  fear  returned  upon  him,  thriving  under 
his  contemplation,  and  begetting  others. 
Faces  started  out  of  the  blackness,  stunted, 
leering,  threatening,  of  strange  colours, 
advancing  upon  him  with  horrible  sway- 
ing motions,  as  though  to  strike  against 
him,  then  receding  with  gleaming  teeth 
and  red  eyes.  And  most  awful  to  him  was 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  calling  up 
these  faces  himself,  that  they  were  inside 
his  brain,  and  were  there  when  he  shut  his 
eyes  Then  the  jg^irl's  face  appeared,  white, 
appealing,  flecked  with  blood.  He  caught 
the  banister  and  dashed  upstairs  into  his 
room,  striking  his  feet  against  the  edges 
of  the  stairs,  yet  heeding  neither  pain  nor 
noise,  nor  the  haunting  fear  behind.  He 
locked  the  door,  lit  the  candle,  and  sat  on 
the  bed,  throbbing  in  every  pulse. 

The  blood!  He  had  forgotten  the 
blood.  They  would  not  think  it  suicide, 
then  They  would  search  the  path  by  the 
lake,  seeking  a  clue.  He  pictured  a  long 
line  of  stem-faced  men  with  bent  heads 
tracing  his  steps  out  of  the  park,  along  the 
road,  through  the  back  ways.  He  stared 
about  the  room,  seeking  distraction.  Why 
didn't  Mrs.  Harris  mind  what  he  said  ? 
He  had  told  her  about  the  wall-paper  again 
and  again.  Suppose  he  were  ill,  what 
would  his  friends  who  came  to  see  him 
think  of  him  living  in  such  a  stale-looking 
room  ?  W^hat  was  that  noise  in  the  street  ? 
Nothing  ;  there  was  no  noise ;  it  was  too 
late,  of  course.  He  would  speak  to  her 
once  more — only  once.  It  was  just  like 
her — ^there  were  lots  of  other  things — he 
would  tell  her  straight  about  them.  .  .  . 
His  thoughts  were  driven  back  on  him ; 
a  loud  noise  of  knocking  and  people 
shouting  clanged  in  his  ears;   he  leaned 
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in  patsing  through  Iht  gaUvay  ht  had  to  turn  sideuiiie,  icUh  froJiU  to  tht  n 
Tht  dark  tippU  caught  his  eye. 


against  the  bed-post  with  helpless,  hang- 
ing lips. 

Gradually  the  turmoil  within  him  ceased, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  the  silence 
of  all  things  and  his  unmolested  condition 
there  came  more  hopeful  thoughts.     No 


one — no  one.  He  blew  out  the  candle 
and  got  into  bed,  drawing  the  clothes 
up  over  his  eyes.  No  one — no  one — ■ 
no  one.  .  . 

In    the  morning,  at  eight,  fae  set  out 
to  business.     He  had  eaten  no  breakfast ', 
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his    throat    closed    itself    against    food.     A   boy  approached,    winding    svift-ej'ed 
The  streets  wore  an  aspect  of  strangeness,      through  the  crowd.  Trent  bought  a  paper, 
as  though   he  were  looking  upon   them     and  hurried  into  a  side  street.     He  turned 
after  years  of  absence.    Now  and  again,  at     into  a  narrow  passage,  glanced  furtively 
an   eflTort  to  adjust  things  to 
their  ordinary  focus,  his  mind 
seemed    to     recede     beyond 
reach.     The  skin  of  his  face 
felt  dry  and  tightly  drawn. 

The  familiar  sight  of  the 
shoprecalled  him  into  harmony 
with  daily  things.  He  entered 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that 
he  was  five  minutes  early.  He 
performed  the  routine  of  the 
morning,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  with  a  sensation 
of  freshness,  of  welcome,  as 
one  who  had  reached  calm 
waters  after  a  night  of  storm. 
True,  he  was  at  times  agitated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  form 
in  the  doorway,  but  none  came 
save  customers,  and  each 
agitation  was  followed  by  a 
deeper  relief.  Towards  noon, 
in  a  quiet  interval,  he  strolled 
to  the  window  and  looked  up 
at  the  sky.  Its  clouded  white- 
ness seemed  to  look  upon  him 
with  beneficence.  He  stood 
gazing  upward  for  several 
minutes,  with  a  growing  feeling 
■>(  peace,  his  fingers  playing 
among  the  coppers  in  his 
pocket. 

At  one  o'clock  Trent  went 
out  to  dinner.  He  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  with 
a  pleasant  sensation  of  being 
sheltered,  and  looked  with 
mild  interest  into  near  faces. 

"  Third  edition  !  Girl  found 
drowned  in  the  park  I  Third 
edition  I '' 

Trent  swerved  a  little.     He 

took   out    his    watch,    as    many  //<  nanJ  abvul  the  r„,>m  sakmg  diitraition. 

were  doing  at   the  sound   of 

the  one  o'clock  signal  gun,  stroked  the  round,  and  unfolded  the  paper.     His  head 

glass,    looked    at   it  without   sewng,  and  shook  in  uncontrollable  frenzy. 
put  it   back  with   trembling   fingers.      A  "  Yes,  yes ;  seven  o'clock.  .  .  .  Nothing 

sharp  pain  darted  through  his  right  temple,  else,  just   says   '  found— seven    o'clock — 

due    to    the    effort   towards    suppression,  jiark-ki-i'jicr  i',..  Nothing  about  blood — 
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nothing  —  nothing.  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course, 
washed  off.  1  know  now — yes,  that  *s  it ; 
I  didn't  think — no,  I  didn't  think.  I  'ra 
glad,  I'm  glad,  I'm  glad.  .  .  .  No,  nothing 
else,  only  *  found — seven  o'clock — park- 
keeper.*  .  .  .  Nothing  about  marks — 
nothing.  Perhaps  1  made — perhaps  there 
would  be  no  marks  ;  or  they  would  think 
she  knocked  against  something.  Yes — 
yes." 

The  paper  fell  slantwise,  and  he  saw 
nothing  around.  Hi6  thoughts  followed 
hard  in  pursuit  of  solace. 

"  It  was  our  first  evening  together.  I  *d 
only  seen  her  before  as  she  came  from 
business.  I  've  never  been  to  her  house  ; 
they  don't  know  me  ;  they  don't  know  she 
came  out  to  meet  anyone.  They  '11  think 
it  was  suicide.  So  it  was  .  .  .  just  the 
same  .  .  .  yes,  yes,  of  course." 

He  moved  out  into  the  streets  again, 
and  in  five  minutes  reached  a  small,  cheap 
dining-room.  He  entered,  and  made 
his  way  among  the  crowded  tables  to 
an  empty  comer.  While  the  girl  was 
fulfilling  his  order,  he  noticed  a  man 
opposite  who  was  reading  a  paper — the 
same  as  his  own. 

Trent  wondered  if  he  was  reading  /ha/. 
What  would  he  think  about  it  .'^  .  .  .  Well, 
what  could  he  think!  Suicide,  it  was 
plain  enough.  .  .  He  strummed  with  his 
fingers  on  the  table,  and  tried  to  work 
himself  into  anger  against  the  girl's  delay, 
but  he  could  not  look  away  from  the  man's 
face. 

The  man  dropped  his  paper  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  Trent.  The  latter's  gaze 
flickered  confusedly  away  to  different 
parts  of  the  room.  He  felt  those 
calm  eyes  piercing  his  thoughts;  he 
rose,  and  with  a  strong  effort,  walked 
leisurelv  out. 

He  glanced  back  as  he  turned  out  of  the 
street,  but  no  one  followed.  .  .  .  What  a 
fool  he  was !  The  man  had  looked  up 
merely  to  rest  his  eves  :  he  himself  had 
often  done  the   same.      And  what  if  he 


did  look — if  everyone  looked  ?  She  fell 
in  herself.  He  tried  to  save  her — he  went 
in  the  water  after  her — lots  of  people 
wouldn't  have  done  that.  ...  He  glared 
defiantly  at  a  child  who  had  stopped  to 
watch  him.    • 

After  this,  Trent  wandered  through 
many  streets,  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
surroundings.  His  mind  was  a  battle- 
ground. Troops  of  little  fears  laid  siege 
to  the  complacency  with  which  he  sought 
to  fortify  himself,  and  he  drove  them  away 
by  filling  his  mind  with  his  three  pallia- 
tive thoughts — that  no  one  had  seen  him 
coming  from  the  park,  that  her  friends 
did  not  know  him,  and  that  he  tried  to 
save  her.  Again  and  again  he  drove  those 
little  fears  away ;  again  and  again  they 
returned,  showing  him  vulnerable  at  a 
thousand  points.  His  mind,  accustomed 
to  move  only  in  a  small  circle  of 
trivial  thoughts,  became  exhausted  by  the 
unceasing  strain  of  alternating  depression 
and  exultation. 

A  clock  struck  two. 

Trent  stopped  for  a  moment,  dazed, 
dimly  realising  that  it  was  the  hour  for  his 
return.  "  What  will  the  governor  say  ? 
What  will  Perks  say  ?  I  *ve  never  been 
late."  He  spoke  aloud,  but  his  voice 
sounded  to  him  weak  and  smothered,  as 
from  a  far  distance.  He  could  not  think 
his  way  back  to  ordinary  things.  He 
walked  on  aimlessly ,  the  inner  strife 
began  again  ;  all  else  was  forgotten. 

The  pressure  extended  to  the  physical. 
His  head  ached ;  breathing  became  an 
effort ;  he  began  to  stagger ;  a  heavy  per- 
spiration lay  on  his  forehead.  A  craving 
for  relief  arose  within  him,  clamorous, 
importunate. 

He  turned  into  a  public-house  and  asked 
for  a  glass  of  whisky.  He  swallowed  it 
at  a  gulp,  and  instantly  felt  soothed  and 
uplifted.  He  drank  another  and  another, 
and  still  drank,  till  his  pocket  was  empty. 
In  a  few  minutes  his  troubles  and  joys 
fled  away  and  he  fell  asleep. 
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THE    "NEW 

RACE." 

A    PREHISTORIC   PEOPLE 

OF  EGYPT. 

By    WILFRED    MARK 

WEBB,    FX^S. 

WHEN  Professor  Flinders  Peine 
chanced  upon  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  people  in  Upper  Egypt  who  were 
not  Egyptians  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  he  called  them  "  The  New  Race  " 
So  far  as  our  knowledge  went,  it  was 
indeed  a  *'  new  *' 
discovery;  but 
taken  in  connection 
with  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  their 
work,  the  very  great 
age  of  these  people 
is  one  of  the  facts 
that  render  them  so 
remarkable. 

When  these 
quondam  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Lower 
Nile  Valley  were 
first  differentiated 
from  the  subjects 
of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  data  at  the 
disposal  of  their 
investigator  did  not 
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alio 


//  kai  teem  imgitttrJ  lial  toltery  Jtctratrd  ii 


ascribe  a  greater 
antiquity  to  them 
than  the  IVth  ta^itd"  jun  t*at  a^tc 
Dynasty,  and  they  "^^^{fm!^'^\ 
vere    supposed    to  rr^iaadik 

have    flourished 

somewhere  between  b.c.  4000  and 
B.C.  jooo.  To  such  a  degree  did  they 
difier,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  Egyptians 
proper,  that  they  were  presumed  to  be  a 
conquering  race  that  for  a  time  completely 
drove  them  out  from  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  Egypt  during  one  of  those  periods  of 


confusion    that     prevailed    between    the 
IVth  and  Xlth  Dynasties. 

Recent  research  has,  however,  brought 
fresh  evidence  to  light  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  date  of  the  "  New  Race."  The 
fact  that  a  certain  form  of  vase  was,  or 
was  not,  known  to 
have  been  in  vogue 
at  a  certain  time 
does  not  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be 
very  important.  In 
such  work  as  we 
are  considering, 
pieces  of  direct 
evidence,  however 
small,  are  every. 
thing,  and  must  be 
rigidly  respected. 
Surmises,  on  the 
other  hand,  must 
be  kept  quite  in 
the  background. 
One  of  the  things 
that  prevented  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  from 
at  once  putting  the 
"  New  Race  "  into 
its  proper  prehis- 
icj  in  ar!y  gmvii  Ktniid  tone  position  was 
•nji  tyadMaify  iyrnuint  the  qucstion  as  to 
jaf,mii-i-h.  the     age     of     the 

cylindrical  stone 
jars  they  left  behind  them.  When  the  "New 
Race"  cemeteries  were  first  explored,  such 
jars  were  unknown  from  any  periods  earlier 
than  the  IVth  Dynasty,  and  so  perforce 
the  newly  discovered  people  could  not  bi 
made  to  antedate  this  time.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  cylindrical  form  of  jar  has  beet 


jved  t 
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J  back  to  the  limit  of  historic      turn    given    way    to    workers    in    copper 


time,  and  the  "  New  Race  "  may  be  safely     and    bronze,   iron   and   steel.     Probably 


put  down  as 
prehistoric. 

As  in  other 
countries, 
the  usual 
civilisation 


pletely 
worked  out 
in  Egypt. 
The  men  of 
the  older 
Stone  Age, 
whose 
roughly 
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chipped  im- 
plements are 
so  familiar. 
are  known 
to  have  been 
replaced    by 

the  more  skilled  craftsmen  of  the  showed  us  who  were  the  makers  of  them. 
newer  Stone  Age,  who,  as  the  age  of  The  cemeteries  in  question,  it  must  be 
metal  gradually  asserted    itself,   have  in     pointed  oOt,  are  situated  at  Naqada  and  at 


Ufsm  It 
laltr  in 


the 
relics  of  the 
"New  Race" 
seen  in  this 


wonderful 
flint  knives 
we  shall 
speak  of 
later,  that 
were  taken 
by  Arabs 
from  the 
graves  and 
sold  to 
travellers 
before  Pro- 
fessor Petrie 
explored  the 
great    ceme 
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Dallas,  not  very  far 
from  the  ancient 
city  of  Thebes. 
What  we  know  of 
the  prehistoric 
people  to  whon> 
they  belonged  has 
been  gathered  from 
their  methods  of 
burial  and  from  the 
objects  found  in 
the  graves  at  the 
places  just  men- 
tioned, and  more 
recently,  during  last 
winter,  in  other 
cemeteries  extend- 
ing over  twenty 
miles  between  Hu 
and  Dendereh. 

A  striking  con- 
trast is  at  once  ap- 
parent between  the 
prehistoric  people 
and  the  Egyptians  : 
for  while  the  latter 
made  mummies  of 
their  dead,  the 
graves  of  the  former 
contain  skeletons  in 


which  the  bones 
occur  in  positions 
denoting  a  con- 
tracted form  of 
burial.  In  this  the 
body  is  laid  on  the 
side,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up,  and 
suggestive  of  sleep. 
There  are  several 
interesting  features 
to  be  noted  which 
point  to  various  pos- 
sibilities.  Some- 
times bones  are 
missing  from  graves 
undisturbed  by  con- 
temporary or  later 
riflers.  Sometimes 
the  arrangement  of 
the  bones  shows 
that  the  body  had 
been  cut  up  wholly 
or  in  part  before 
burial.  The  skull, 
it  is  supposed  by 
Professor  Petrie,  in 
many  of  these  cases 
was  not  buried  till 
some  time  after  the 
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rest  of  the  body;  and  there  exists  little 
doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  parts  of  the 

with  the.  funeral,  feast,  of  which  the  ashes 
of  the  non-human  ponioit  are  contained 
in  pottery  jars  found  in  the  graves. 

However  much  the  custom  may  be  at 
variance  with  modern  civilisation,  there 
is  nothing  inherently  improbable  about 
the  conclusion  that  the  "New  Race"  ate 
portions  of  their  dead,  for  this  was  often 
done  among  primitive   peoples  with  the 


ft^fU. 


.ri^fn 


view  of  acquiring  the  enviable  charac- 
teristics of  the  "dear  departed."  It  has 
further  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  but  a 
short  step  from  such  a  ceremony  to  ordi- 
nary cannibahsm  :  for  eating  a  friend  when 
he  dies  to  add  his  bravery  to  one's  own, 
suggests  a  similar  process  in  the  case  of 
a  slain  enemy,  which  may  easily  lead  to 
the  killing  of  one  on  purpose  to  eat 
him,  as  is  done  by  the  modem  cannibal. 

So  far.  indeed,  was  the  original  idea 
carried  during  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe 
that  a  piece  of  the  skull  from  the  deceased 
warrior  was  sometimes  removed  and 
inserted  in  the  room  of  a  similar  piece 


taken  from  the  skull  of  a  young  living 
child  by  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

To  return  to  the  graves  themselves. 
Among  the  three  thousand  examined  at 
Naqada  the  usual  size  was  five  feet  long 
by  three  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  same 
deep ;  but  larger  ones,  characterised  by 
the  explorer  in  some  cases  as  small  rooms, 
were  occasionally  found.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  double  interment,  though  not  unknown, 
was  extremely  rare.  With  three  excep- 
tions, the  body  lay  on  its  right  side,  and 
it  usually  faced  the  west,  with  the  head  to 
the  south.  At  the  feet  were  found  the 
coarse  ash-jars  already  mentioned  (which 
were  without  foot  and  pointed  at  the  base 
like  a  soda-water  bottle  or  amphora)  and 
incised  brown  pottery,  while  at  the 
south  or  head  end  a  single  pointed  jar  and 
some  wavy  -  handled  jars  (though  these 
were  sometimes  on  the  west  side).  Deco- 
rated pottery  (Fig.  i),  though  occurring 
in  all  positions,  usually  was  found  at  the 
south  and  west.  Near  the  face,  not  far  from 
the  hands,  in  all  but  the  very  poorest  graves, 
was  a  slate  palette  showing  stains  of  green 
powdered  malachite.  We  represent  (Fig.  2) 
several  of  the  many  forms  of  palettes  ;  the 
malachite  found  on  them  and  in  bags  by 
their  side  was  probably  used  for  painting 
a  dark  circle  round  the  eyes  to  combat  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  as  is  done  at  the  present 
day  by  the  Eskimos.  The  modem  system 
of  darkening  the  underside  of  the  brim 
in  straw  hats  depends  upon  the  same 
principle.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  palettes  were  perforated  for  purposes 
of  attachment,  in  all  probability  to  the 
person. 

Many  of  the  jars  are  made  of  ornamental 
stone,  including  alabaster.  Mr.  Randolph 
Bcrens  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  photograph 
two  large  ones  (Fig.  3)  of  a  highly  decora- 
tive shelly  breccia,  with  silver  rims,  which 
are  in  his  collection,  and  are  among  the 
finest  known.  These  show  the  horizonul 
piercing  of  the  handles  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  "  New  Race  "  vases.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  beauti- 
ful shapes  were  attained,  it  is  supposed, 
absolutely  by  hand,  without  the  help  of  a 
lathe,  just  as  the  earthenware  vases  were 
moulded  without  the  aid  of  a  potter's  wheel. 
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How  the  vases  were  hollowed  out  still 
remains  a  complete  mystery,  unless,  of 
course,  in  spite  of  weighty  opinion  to  the 
contrary  "  turning"  was  resorted  to.  The 
value  of  these  stone  jars  may  be  judged 


from  the  fact  that  fourteen  recently  changed 
hands  for  ;^i40. 

A  picture  of  a  "  boat-jar,"  so  called  from 
(he  design  on  it,  is  seen  in  Fig.  i. 
The  statement  that  the  representation  is  a 
ship  has  been  verified  by  the  more  detailed 
drawings  found  on  the  walls  of  a  pre- 
historic tomb  at  Hicrakonopolis.  Neither 
in  the  boat-jar  nor  in  the  example  of  a 
typical  red  pottery  vase,  with  white  decor- 
ation, also    reproduced    (FiR.   4),    is   the 


foot  sufficiently  well 
finished  for  them  to 
stand  safely  on  an 
even  surface.  Much 
of  the  red  pottery 
has  geometrical 
designs,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  now 
in  use  in  Northern 
Africa,  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  which 
probably  sprang 
from  the  same  pre- 
historic people. 

There  are  also 
innumerable  pieces 
of  pottery  in  the 
shape  of  rings, 
double  vases,  and 
even  grotesque  imi- 
tations of  birds. 
We  must,  however, 
content  ourselves 
with  givinga  picture 
of  two  of  the  last 
{Fig.  5),  and  pass 
on  to  the  consider- 
ation  of  other 
objects. 

The  exquisitely 
chipped  knives  of 
flint  (Figs.  6  and  7) 
we  must  all  admire, 
while  but  dimly 
conjecturing  how 
the  work  was  done. 
They  often  reach 
some  ten  inches  in 
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length,  and  sometimes  exceed  even-  a 
foot.  In  width  they  average  two-and-a- 
half  inches,  and  are  but  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  less  in  thickness.  Except  in  rare 
cases  (Mr.  Berens  has  an  example  valued  at 


•;  J.J./™/. 


about  £40)  one  surface  is  ground  flat,  and 
the  marvellous  chipping  confined  to  one 
side.  Two  rows  of  flakes  have  been 
removed,  leaving  a  slight  ridge  down  the 
centre  of  the  blade,  which  follows  the 
curve  at  the  point.  Such  precision  might 
be  attained  with  our  modem  tools  if  the 
material  were  different,  but  the  skill  that 
shaped  the  knife  from  refractory  flint  with 
implements  of  stone,  or  just  possibly 
copper,  is  indeed  to  be  envied. 

Furthermore,  the  finished  blade  was 
furnished  with  a  delicate  saw-edge,  seen 
also  in  the  spear  -  heads,  which  would 
be  most  effective  for  cutting  flesh,  but  for 
little  else  beside.  Knives  of  somewhat 
similar  shape,  but  roughly  hewn  out  of 
stone,  were  used  for  sacrificing  animals 
by  the  early  Egyptians  (a  stone  blade  is 
still  used  by  the  Jews  in  certain  ceremonies) 


as  shown  in  their  pictures,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  blades  found  in  the 
graves  of  the  "  New  Race"  were  used  to 
cut  up  the  bodies  before  burial. 
The  specimen,  of  which  the  flat  side  is 
shown,  in  the  illus- 

.        tration    (Fig.    7)    is 

I  mounted  on  plain 
hammered  gold,  but 
a  splendid  example 
in  the  Cairo  Museum 
has  the  gold  elabor- 
ately decorated.  The 
price  asked  for  the 
small  series  contain- 
ing this  specimen 
wasj^So.  The  earlier 
stages  in  the  making 
of  the  knife  are 
less  difficult  to  de- 
termine. It  started 
as  a  long  fiake  re- 
moved from  the  flint 
core  in  the  same  way 
as  was  done  by  the 
Neolithic  men  in 
our  own  country,  for 
instance.  The  flake 
was   smooth   on   the 

■        side  that  left  the  core, 

:■  and    showed    ridges 

>>  oi  a  pnuctioH  IX  on  the  other,  mark- 

ing the  limits  of  flakes 
previously  removed.  The  natural  twist 
shown  by  such  flakes  was,  so  far  as 
possible,  removed  by  chipping,  followed  by 
grinding. 

Equally  interesting,  perhaps,  and  show- 
ing almost  as  delicate  workmanship,  are 
the  double-edged  lance-heads  (Fig.  8), 
of  which  one  has  been  photographed  on 
each  side  of  a  pointed  spear-like  instru- 
ment. At  first  sight  the  broader  end 
would  appear  to  be  barbed,  as  in  the 
conventional  spear-head,  but  an  examin- 
ation of  the  comparative  finish  of  the  two 
ends  will  show  almost  conclusix*ely  that 
the  point  was  covered  up  by  being 
inserted  in  the  haft,  while  a  specimen 
having  been  found  still  retaining  the 
means  of  attachment,  leaves  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  The  same  example  showed 
the  cords  (with  pear-shaped  knobs  at  the 
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ends  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  through 
the  hand)  which  allowed  the  weapon  to  be 
hauled  back,  after  a  throw,  possibly,  with- 
out allowing  the  fragile  head  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  hunter  hid  behind  bushes  and 
aimed  at  the  legs  of  his  quarry  as  it 
passed 

We  give  an  Illustration  (Fig.  9)  of  a 
long  bow  and  three  arrows  ;  the  latter 
have  only  wooden  points,  as  there  shown, 
but  the  Arabs — who  know  a  little  too 
much.  Professor  Petrie  tells  me — think 
that  they  ought  to  be  tipped  with  flint. 
Hence  a  groove  is  made  at  whichever 
end  comes  first,  and  a  flake  inserted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  purchaser — with  the 
aid  of  glue. 

Stone  mace*  heads  have  been  found  in 
numbers,  and  the  picture  we  give  (Fig.  10) 
represents  one  in 
which  the  original 
blackened  ivory 
handle  is  still  in- 
serted. Coming  to 
more  peaceable 
objects,  we  are  able 
to  represent  (Fig.  1 1 ) 
a  fine  household 
amulet  carved  in 
limestone  and  pierced 
for  suspension.  The 
design  shows  a  coiled 
protecting  serpent, 
"  agathodaimon," 
which  is  well  repro- 
duced. A  similar  but 
smaller  piece  of  work 
in  lapis  lazuli,  as  well 
as  other  figures  of 
all  kinds  in  Professor 
Petrie' s  possession, 
are  considered  by 
him  to  have  been 
worn  on  the  person. 
We  may  indicate  a 
few,  such  as  bulls  in 
camelian  and  serpen- 
tine, hippopotami  in 
steatite,  and  claws  of  wild  beasts  in 
porphyry.  Necklaces  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  one  which  we  photo- 
graphed is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 


Of  household  objects  we  represent  two 
ivory  spoons.  The  one  with  the  oval  bowl 
(Fig.  13)  would  not  look  out  of  place  in 
a  modern  mustard-pot ;  while  the  second 
form  (Fig.  14^  is  more  common,  and 
wooden  examples,  but  of  larger  size,  are 
known. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  but  hinted 
at  the  use  of  metal ;  ivory  harpoons  have 
apparently  been  occasionally  copied  in 
copper,  or  possibly  bronze,  but  such  things 
as  adzes  of  this  material  are  very  rare,  and 
the  number  of  them  can  be  reckoned  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

It  only  needs  attention  to  be  directed 
to  the  fact  for  one  to  be  immediately 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  pre- 
historic people,  while  being  exceedingly 
good  judges  of  shape,  as  seen  in  their 
vases  and   knives,   lacked,   however,   the 
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FIG.  12.— A  NECKLACE. 


Made  of  pieces  of  shelly  and  one  of  ike  many  in  which  the  beads  have  been  kept 
in  their  original  arrangement  by  the  patient  care  of  Professor  Petrie, 


artistic  power  necessary  to  catch  the  form 
of  natural  objects  which  they  made  bold 
to  represent.  This  is  shown  in  the 
decoration  on  vases  and  in  the  paintings 
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its  face,  but  shows  long  pendent  breasts. 

Other  figures  are  more  or  less  grotesque 

(Fig.     17),     while 

Fig.      18     is     of 

lead. 

A  very  large 
number  of  skele- 
tons were  care- 
fully packed  up 
and  brought  to 
University  Col- 
lege, London, 
where  they  were 
studied  in  great 
detail  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Warren. 
According  to  the 
measurements,  the 
stature  of  the  pre- 
historic people 
was  not  unlike 
that  of  the  French, 
generally  speak- 
ing ;  but  while 
the  female  skele- 
Fio.  17.— AW  ivoK%  "*■**  "^  ^^^  most 

"DOLL."  variable     in     the 

latter,  the  reverse 
held  good  in  the  case  of  the  former. 
The  facets  on  the  bones  of  the  ankle- 
joint  of  such  savages  as  are  addicted 
to  squatting  are  present  in  the  "  New 
Race,"  and  the  members  of  it  must  have 
indulged  in  the  habit.  A  monkey-like 
character  In  the  form  of  a  notch  in  the 
sacrum  was  looked  for,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  found.  In  the  proportion 
of  the  limbs  there  is  some  likeness  to  the 
negro,  but  the  spine  and  shoulder  girdle 
are  of  European  type. 

The  skuU  is  not  of  the  round  form,  but 
particularly  long,  with  a  "very  upright  pro- 
file"; itssmallness  denotes  a  hot  climate  as 
the  source  of  the  race ;  the  nose  was  short 
and  prominently  aquiline,  but  not  broad. 


There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  but  that 
this  hardy  and  vigorous  people,  to  use 
Professor  Petrie's  words  when  asked  for  his 
present  opinion  upon  them,  are  one  with  the 
rest  of  the  North  African  population,  and 
dwelt  on  the  coast  and  oases.  Probably  the 
latterweretheirmainconnection  with  Egypt, 
as   they   have    not 

been  traced  in  Mid       

or  Lower  Egypt.  ! 


We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Petrie  for 
permission  to  take 
the  majority  of  the 
photographs  illus- 
trating this  article, 
while  that  of  the 
slate   palettes  is 
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from    one    of 
own  negatives. 


To 


Iph 

Berens'  courtesy  we 
owe  Fig.  3,  Lastly, 
the  photographs  of 
the  flint  knives  and 
lance  heads  were 
taken  from  speci- 
mens in  the  fine 
collection  given  to 
Eton  College  Mu- 
seum by  Major 
W.  J.  Myers. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL  CRISIS. 

By   IMPERIAUST. 


AFTER   nearly  a  hundred    years    of 
British    rule,  South    Africa   is    not 
only    divided     against    herself,    with    the 
canker  of  disloyalty  eating  at  her  heart, 
but  a  source  of 
serious    weak- 
ness    to     the 
Empire  as  a 
whole.    The 
blame  must  be 
laid,  not  at  the 
door  of  English 
colonists,   who 
have   achieved 
as     much     in 
South  Africa  as 
<;lse where,    but 
at  the  door  of 
the     Home 
jovernment, 
whose    vacilla- 
tion   can    be 
traced  in  blood 
and  race  hatred 
from     Simon's 
Bay  to  Johan- 
nesburg.    In 
other  colonies. 
Downing 
Street,     as     a 
factor    in     the 
political    situa- 
tion,   disap- 
peared with  the  Inauguration  of  responsible 
government ;    in    South  Africa,  owing  to 
the  various  "  treks  "  of  the  Boers  and  the 
overwhelming  number  of  natives,    it  did 
nothing    of    the    kind.       Had     Ministers 
been    animated    by  the    spirit  which  ani- 
mates  them    now,   this  would  have  been 
a  distinct  advantage.       I' n  fortunately  for 
No.  194.     November  iSgg  „ 


the    Empire,    their    Colonial    policy    was 

swayed  by  the  jirinciple  ihat  colonies  are 

a    source    of    weakness    rather    than    of 

strength  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  that 

England  would 

be   richer   and 

greater  without 

them.      Thus 

they  came  to  be 


m  e 


as 


counters  in  the 
political  game 
played  at  West- 
minster. The 
destinies  of 
Canada  and 
Australasia 
were  guided  by 
statesmen  who 
worked  towards 
the  ideal  of 
.\nglo  -  Saxon 
unity:  hence 
they  are  to-day 
pillars  of 
England's  Im- 
perial might. 
I'he  destinies 
of  South  Africa 
were  guided  by 
Colonial  Secre- 
tanes  with  more 
or  less  pronounced  views  on  separation : 
hence  she  is  a  continual  thom  in  the 
flesh  of  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  the 
price  she  pays  for  two  generations  ot 
Little  Englandism. 

For  the  Transvaal  Question,  so  far  from 
being  a  growth  of  yesterday,  is  more 
than  sixty  yuars  old.     Its  genesis  was  the 
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"  Great  Trek  '*  of  the  Boers  between  1833 
and  1837,  since  when  it  has,  by  slow 
stages,  developed  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 1*0  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
Transvaal  is  as  false  to  history  as  to  lay 
all  the  blame  on  England.  The  Boers 
were,  no  doubt,  badly  treated  over  the 
Emancipation  Question ;  they  were  given 
to  understand  that  England  claimed  no 
sovereignty  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  in 
spite  of  which  she  annexed  Natal,  acquired 
the  Diamond  Fields,  and  acted  on  the 
principle  that  once  a  British  subject 
always  a  British  subject :  in  spite 
of  the  Sand  River  Convention,  she 
annexed  the  Transvaal.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  never  deliberately  wronged 
the  Boers.  Her  mistakes  have  always 
been  the  result  of  her  lack  of  a  policy,  and 
her  inveterate  habit  of  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  man  on  the  spot.  Even  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Transvaal  was  dictated,  not 
by  a  desire  to  increase  her  territory,  but  to 
save  the  Boers  from  bankruptcy,  and  a 
white  people  from  being  annihilated  by 
the  victorious  Sekukuni.  Unfortunately, 
weakness  is  as  fruitful  of  evil  in  political 
affairs  as  it  is  in  private  life.  In  this  way 
England  lost  two  golden  chances  of  settling 
the  Boer  Question  for  ever.  In  1859,  Sir 
George  Grey  pressed  on  the  Home 
Ministry  the  desirability  of  a  South 
African  Confederation,  for  which  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
the  Transvaal  were  all  ripe.  His  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  scorn,  and 
he  himself  recalled,  as  every  other 
(Governor  who  understood  South  Africa 
was  recalled  before  him.  Had  his  policy 
been  carried  out,  the  various  territories 
south  of  the  Zambesi  would  to-day  be  as 
united  as  Canada,  and  the  Uitlanders* 
grievances  have  no  existence.  In  1881  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria  was  signed  Now, 
while  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  retrocession  itself, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  In  spite  of  the  passionate 
protests  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  and  every 
other  whose  opinion  carried  weight,  the 
(jovcrnment  came  to  terms  with  the 
Boers  before  the  disgrace  of  Majuba 
Hill    was   wiped   out.      In    other   words, 


Ministers  treated  with  rebels  in  arms 
against  the  -  Queen  and  red  -  handed 
with  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  slain  in 
warfare  or  by  the  blackest  treachery.  By 
so  doing  they  sowed  the  seed  of  race 
hatred,  which  has  grown  and  flourished  on 
the  soil  of  contempt  until  it  is  so  rank 
that  nothing  but  the  flame  of  war  can 
sweep  it  away.  For  the  Boers  hate  us 
because  they  despise  us,  and  they  despise 
us  because  they  are  absolutely  convinced 
we  gave  them  back  their  country  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  we  were  too  weak 
and  cowardly  to  stand  up  against  them. 
Magnanimity  is  a  new  word  even  in 
English  political  aflairs — the  only  word 
which  corresponds  to  it  in  Dutch  is  fear. 

Excuse  may,  however,  be  found  for  the 
time  chosen  to  negotiate  the  Convention 
of  Pretoria,  but  none  can  be  found  for 
the  document  itself.  So  far  as  the  Trans- 
vaal  was  concerned,  its  provisions  were 
expressed  with  admirable  clearness  and 
precision.  On  England  was  bestowed 
the  pretentious  and  ambiguous  title  of 
suzerain.  The  claims  of  English  subjects 
to  consideration  were  passed  over,  the 
Republic  having  been  established  "  on 
the  understanding  that  all  its  white 
inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  privileges,"  a  blunder  so  himiilia- 
ting  that  it  is  surprising  Mr.  Chamberlain 
permits  himself  to  advance  it  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  British  case. 
**  Understandings "  are  valid  neither  in 
international  nor  in  civil  law,  and  the 
'Boers  know  it.  In  the  suzerainty  and 
omission  to  safeguard  British  interests  in 
the  Convention  of  Pretoria  is  to  be  found 
the  origin  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
South  Africa,  the  second  being  used  as 
a  lever  to  get  rid  of  the  first.  With 
singular  ability  President  Kruger  has 
founded  his  policy  on  the  contempt  and 
jealousy  felt  by  his  burghers  for  a  people 
they  regard  as  a  defeated  enemy,  and  the 
false  position  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  placed  by  the  lack  of  foresight  dis- 
played by  her  statesmen. 

The  question  on  which  the  struggle  is 
being  fought  is  the  suzerainty.  The  Boers 
dislike  the  word,  not  as  a  word,  but  as  a 
symbol.  Believing,  as  they  do,  that  they 
won  their  independence  in  fair  fight,  their 
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attitude  is,  perhaps,  natural.  At  all  events, 
from  the  moment  the  ink  dn  the  Conven- 
tion of  Pretoria  was  dry,  they  have  steadily 
worked  towards  the  recognition  of  their 
little  State  as  sovereign  and  international. 
Their  first  successful  move  was  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  suzerainty  from  the  Con- 
vention of  London,  which  was  negotiated 
in  1884.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
the  Rand,  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
English  settlers,  President  Kruger  saw  the 


mines  and  railway  construction  except  by 
way  of  Delagoa  Bay.  All  private  schools 
have  been  suppressed,  so  that  the  children 
of  English  subjects  are  compelled  to  learn 
Dutch  in  the  State  schools,  which  are 
mainly  supported  by  money  wrung 
from  the  Rand.  These  are  grievances. 
The  petty  annoyances  which  the  Uit- 
landers  suffer  are  legion.  They  are 
insulted  in  the  streets ;  they  have  no 
redress  against  the  outrages  of  an  ignorant 
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■means  by  which  he  could  exert  pressure  on 
England  until  she  gave  him  his  heart's 
desire ;  and  but  for  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  political  stage  of  South 
Africa,  he  might  have  succeeded.  One  by 
■one  the  guarantees  for  public  safety  have 
disappeared.  The  High  Court  of  Justice, 
by  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Raad.  has  become 
the  tool  of  the  executive  ;  the  lower  courts 
arecorrupt  and  ignorant.  Huge  monopoHes, 
the  most  oppressive  of  which  is  the  dyna- 
mite monopoly,  are  crushing  the  life  out  of 
trade.  Every  etfort  is  made  to  check  the 
stream   of  native   labour   flowing  to  the 


and  overbearing  police  ;  the  use  of  Dutch 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  all  official 
business  is  a  continual  source  of  irri- 
tation ;  to  sell  liquor  to  a  native  is  against 
the  law,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  a  conviction  against  a  Boer — the 
Press  and  free  speech  are  gagged.  To 
crown  all,  life  is  not  secure,  as  the  cruel 
murders  of  Edgar  and  Mrs.  Appelbe  prove 
beyond  question.  We  have  only  to  con- 
ceive such  a  state  of  things  in  England  to 
understand  the  daily  shame  and  humilia- 
tion of  our  fellow  -  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal. 
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For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  the 
Uitlanders  the  Transvaal  owes  its  prosperity. 
They  are  in  a  majority,  they  pay  five-sixths 
of  the  national  revenue,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  energy 
of  the  population.  Yet  they  are  abso- 
lutely denied  all  voice  in  municipal  affairs, 
as  well  as  in  the  government  of  the 
Republic  as  a  whole.  That  Britons  would 
tamely  submit  to  be  treated  as  an  inferior 
race  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  particularly 
in  a  new  country  which  was  once  British 
territory,  and  raided  from  the  Kaffirs  within 
the  memory  of  old  identities.  Hence  the 
discontent  in  Johannesburg,  even  before  the 
Jameson  Raid,  more  than  once  threatened 
the  peace  of  South  Africa.  In  1894 
President  Kruger  attempted  to  commandeer 
British  subjects  for  the  defence  of  a  Re- 
public in  which  they  were  denied  all  civil 
rights,  but  an  ultimatum  from  the  Home 
Government  induced  him  to  climb  down. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  1895,  when 
he  closed  the  drifts,  and  yet  again  in  1897, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
Aliens  Bill.  The  Jameson  Raid  was 
merely  the  breaking  out  of  a  festering 
political  sore,  which  President  Kruger 
could  cure  by  a  word.  But  this  word  he 
will  not  speak.  Since  the  Convention  of 
1884  was  signed  he  has  never  yielded  a 
single  point  except  to  force.  Before  the 
raid  a  deputation  from  the  National  Union 
of  Johannesburg  approached  him  on  the 
subject  of  their  grievances,  when  he  told 
them  that  he  would  give  them  nothing ; 
if  they  wanted  rights  they  must  fight  for 
them. 

In  the  spring  the  Uitlanders  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  praying  her,  as  the 
paramount  Power,  to  secure  for  them  the 
justice  and  equality  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  understanding  on  which  the  Con- 
vention of  Pretoria  rests.  Before  it  was 
received,  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  proposed  a  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  which 
took  place  at  Bloemfontcin.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  came  to  an  abrupt  termin- 
ation because  the  Boer  President  attempted 
to  begin  an  interminable  discussion  on 
all  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Trans- 
vaal    and      this     country,     whereas     all 


that  was  required  was  a  basis  for 
settlement,  which  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
demanded  in  a  seven  years'  franchise, 
with  immediate  representation  for  the 
Uitlanders.  His  proposal  was  rejected, 
and  an  alternative  scheme,  so  complicated 
that  no  one  could  make  anything  of  it, 
was  ofifered  instead.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  "took  away  with  the  one  hand  what  it 
gave  with  the  other."  Since  the  failure  of 
the  Bloemfontein  Conference,  the  situation 
has  been  growing  steadily  worse.  The 
Transvaal  has  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
every  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  persists  in  denying  the  suzerainty.  It 
addresses  England  as  though  the  two 
Powers  were,  in  an  international  sense, 
equal.  It  has  conceded  nothing.  It  has 
taken  refuge  in  a  cloud  of  evasions  and 
subtleties ;  it  has  shuffled  and  bluffed ;  it 
has  done  anything  and  everything  but 
show  a  desire  to  come  to  terms.  It 
has  done  its  utmost  to  induce  England  to 
agree  to  arbitration  and  to  abandon  the 
suzerainty  for  a  franchise  which  would  be 
rendered  inoperative  the  day  after  it  became 
law.  Finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed 
a  five  years'  franchise,  which  would  give 
the  Rand  about  a  quarter  of  the  seats  in 
the  Raad,  and  the  equality  of  Dutch  and 
English  as  it  is  in  the  Cape  Colony — a 
proposal  so  moderate  that  its  rejection  by 
the  Boers  is  a  clear  proof,  if  any  were 
wanted,  that  they  have  no  desire  for  a 
permanent  settlement.  What  they  want 
is  complete  independence,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa.  So  that  it  comes  to  this  :  the 
Uitlanders,  after  fifteen  years  of  ineffective 
diplomacy,  are  in  worse  case  than  they 
were  the  day  the  Convention  of  Pretoria 
was  signed. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  now  that 
only  vigorous  action  can  clear  the  air.  With 
the  conditions  which  existed  before  1881 
restored  in  South  Africa,  all  the  miserable 
unrest  of  the  past  twenty  years  will  dis- 
appear, the  dream  of  a  Dutch  Confedera- 
tion fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  two  races 
resume  the  harmonious  relations  of  a 
decade  ago  in  Cape  Colony.  But  the 
settlement  must  be  complete.  The  day  of 
the  Convention  of  Pretoria  is  past. 
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By  AFRICANUS. 

Author  of  *'  The  Transwtal  Boers  :  A  Historical  Sketch ^ 


SIR  ALFRED  MILNER  is  not  a 
Scotchman,  although,  as  was  said  of 
Shakspere,  **  his  great  abeelity  micht  weel 
warrant  the  assumption."  He  is  almost 
the  first  representative  of  a  type  which 
will  more  and  more,  in  years  to  come, 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Empire — an 
Englishman  of  the  "  professional  classes,'* 
trained  at  one  of  the  great  Universities 
to  think  clearly,  and  gradually  em- 
powered,  by  a  varied  experience  of 
life,  to  act  decisively.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  his  life  is  that  he 
seemed,  at  the  threshold,  to  make  experi- 
ment in  several  diverse  callings  before 
settling  down  to  his  life-work.  He  has 
stood  upon  the  first  step  of  several  ladders, 
to  use  a  homely  metaphor,  and  for  long 
it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
himself  which  he  would  scale. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  great 
Master  of  Balliol  was  that  he  encouraged 
his  "young  men"  to  enter  the  public 
service.  Dr.  Jowett,  one  may  well  be- 
lieve, found  in  his  Thucydides  and  his 
Plato  a  lesson  for  the  present  day.  He 
contrived,  at  any  rate,  to  give  to  young 
Englishmen  something  of  the  best  public 
spirit  of  Greece.  And  some  such  exhort- 
ation was  sorely  needed.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  until  quite  recently,  the  public 
service  was  considered  "not  good  enough" 
for  young  men  of  ability,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  whom  family  influence  embarked 
in  diplomacy,  or  natural  predilection 
enrolled  in  the  Army.  We  have  changed 
very  much  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
the  public  service,  in  various  forms,  now 
attracts  a  ver>'  large  proportion  of  the 
highest  honours  men  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     There  is  something  in  tlie 


English  character  which  loathes  the  idea 
of  **  bureaucracy,"  an  intense  indi- 
viduality which,  while  it  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  national  greatness, 
has  been  at  the  same  time  responsible 
for  that  "absence  of  ideas"  which 
Matthew  Arnold  deplored.  The  English- 
man is  not  content,  like  the  Frenchman, 
to  become  a  "  fonctionnaire."  Further, 
the  prizes  of  public  life  are  of  necessity, 
in  an  age  of  democracy,  given  to  men  who 
have  made  a  name  or  a  fortune  in  some 
individual  pursuit.  We  recruit  our  peerage 
from  brewers,  and  our  Cabinets  from 
manufacturers.  The .  abstinence  from 
party  conflict  necessarily  enforced  upon 
civil  servants  keeps  them  in  obscurity. 
As  for  Colonial  Governors,  they  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  selected  from  peers  (such 
as  Lord  Harris),  diplomatists  (as  Lord 
Dufferin),  or  soldiers  (as  Lord  Rosmead). 
One  Indian  civil  servant,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
was  chosen  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  misjudged  of  High  Com- 
missioners. But  an  appointment  like  that 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  a  new  departure. 

Milner,  of  Balliol,  had  a  brilliant  career 
in  the  schools  at  Oxford,  and — a  much 
rarer  fate — managed  to  impress  his  con- 
temporaries with  an  idea  of  his  future 
eminence.  Nothing  is  less  usual  than  for  a 
man  great  in  action  to  have  been  recog- 
nised as  a  "coming  man"  by  his  Uni- 
versity friends.  Poets,  and  writers  generally, 
can  sometimes  make  their  influence  felt 
in  their  undergraduate  days.  But  how 
can  an  undergraduate  guess  that  his  friend 
possesses  the  germ  of  those  peculiar 
indefinable  qualities  that  make  for  supe- 
riority in  the  world  of  afliairs  r  Yet  any* 
one    who   talks   with    Sir   Allreu    Milner 
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to-day  feels  in  a  moment  that  he  is  speaking 
to  no  ordinary  man.  I  know  no  one 
except  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  who  so  impresses 
the  casual  stranger.  But  the  impression 
is  very  different :  Mr.  Rhodes  conveys  an 
idea  of  what  one  might  almost  call  brute 
force  (though  he  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
*•  brutality"),  while  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
somehow  carries  with  him  an  atmo- 
sphere of  power,  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  —  to  adapt  Mr.  Kruger's 
famous  phrase.  And  this  idea  is  given 
unconsciously:  there  is  not  an  iota 
of  that  priggishness  which  is  sometimes 
the  defect  of  a  great  Balliol  man's  qualities. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  perfect  courtesy  is  his 
strongest  outward  characteristic.  And  it  is 
rare  for  an  Englishman  to  be  perfectly 
courteous  without  casting  some  shadow  of 
insincerity.  His  manner  is  genial,  but 
there  is  something  of  melancholy  when  his 
face  is  in  repose.  Here,  one  thinks^  is  a 
man  who  knows  that  the  way  of  duty  is  not 
the  path  of  comfort,  and  who  therefore  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  murmurings  of  the 
crowd. 

The  ivrpawtkia  -r-  the  **  versatility  "  in 
which  as  a  nation  we  are  lacking,  is  often, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  sign  of  instability. 
And  it  is  curious  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
made  at  least  one  false  start.  His  Oxford 
successes  led  to  a  Fellowship  at  New 
College,  but  he  was  not  bom  to  live  the 
life  of  a  college  tutor.  .  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
desired  forensic  success.  There  is  a 
certain  coarseness  of  fibre  in  all  great 
advocates  which  he  does  not  possess. 
And  then  he  played  with  journalism, 
writing  for  the  Pa/i  Mall  Gazelle,  Journal- 
ism is  a  dangerous  training  for  a 
statesman,  but  at  least  it  teaches  a 
young  man  to  apply  his  mind  quickly  to 
current  problems,  and  to  absorb  facts. 
The  danger  is  that  the  rush  of  facts  will 
eliminate  ideas.  Mr.  Milner  made  one 
attempt  upon  a  constituency  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  and,  fortunately,  was  unsuccessful. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  a  man  of  ideas 
and  not  of  "  programmes."  Finally,  he 
became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen, 
a   statesman    quick    to    recognise    merit, 


zealous  for  the  true  interests  of  his  friends, 
and,  while  endowed  by  his  own  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford  with  sympathy  for  young 
men  of  intellectual  force,  a  very  practical 
man  of  affairs,  with  an  extraordinary  gift 
of  seeing  complicated  facts  in  a  scientific 
way.  To  his  training  with  Mr.  Goschen 
one  may  well  believe  that  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  owes  his  career.  His  chance  came 
when  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  work  at 
finance  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Cromer. 
Here  he  was  able  to  see  with  his  own 
eye  the  facts  that  underlie  all  political 
questions.  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  best 
training-ground  that  our  Empire  affords — 
and  yet  it  is  no  part  of  our  Empire. 
In  Egypt  the  British  official  learns 
how  to  recognise  that,  while  perfec- 
tion is  unattainable,  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  cheerfully  in  doing  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  But  what  Eg}'pt  really  is 
could  not  be  understood  until  Mr.  Milner 
published  his  book,  **  England  in  Egjpt." 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  Englishmen 
learned  that  a  country  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  greatest  national  disgrace 
of  the  century  was  becoming  the  country 
in  which  their  sons  were  doing,  perhaps, 
the  best  work  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the 
destiny  of  England.  Reading  between 
the  lines  of  his  book — surely  the  clearest 
book  ever  written  on  an  obscure  subject — 
one  learns  what  Egj'pt  meant  to  Milner. 

After  a  brief  tenure  of  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  sent  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee  to  South  Africa.  Very 
few  people  realise  the  nature  of  a 
High  Commissioner's  duties.  To  begin, 
he  is  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  constitutional  sovereign  of  a 
responsible  colony,  bound  by  the  fleet- 
ing policy  of  Colonial  Ministries.  Then, 
as  High  Commissioner,  he  is  supreme 
ruler  of  a  great  native  population  in 
Basutoland  and  the  Bechuana  Pro- 
tectorate, governing  semi  -  independent 
native  chiefs  by  means  of  his  local  Com- 
missioners. Again,  he'  has  supreme 
authority  over  the  territories  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  but  no  direct  share 
in  the  administration.  A  chartered  com- 
pany is  not  always  a  satisfactory'  servant. 
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Then  over  Natal,  a  self-governing  colony, 
with  the  native  annexes  of  Zululand  and 
Amatongaland,  he  has,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  somewhat  shadowy  control.  Finally,  he 
controls  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Imperial    Government    with     the    South 


Cape  Premier  and  Directorof  the  Chartered 
Company)  are  keenly  interested  in  matters 
outside  the  political  boundaries  of  Cape 
Colony.  It  was  Lord  Rosmead's  great 
defect  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tuo 
much    influenced    in    his  duties  as   High 
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African  Republic  and  the  Orange   Free 
Stale. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  at 
once  an  autocrat,  an  ambassador,  and  a 
constitutional  ruler.  South  Afiica  is  so 
essentially  one  countr>' — a  country  where 
British  and  Dutch  rule  an  enormous 
"  Kaffir"  population — that  Cape  Ministers 
(particularly  since  Mr.  Rhodes  was  allowed 
to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  oflices  of 


Commissioner   by   the   counsels  of  Cape 
politicians. 

The  two  positions— Governor  and  High 
Commissioner — are  incompatible  except 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius.  Cape 
Colony  owns  large  native  territories — 
Trans kci  and  Southern  Uechuanaland — 
and  its  Governor  may  have  to  assent  to 
a  native  policy  within  those  territories 
which    he   must   refuse   to   apply  to    the 
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Imperial  Protectorates.  Moreover,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cape  Parliament  are  in  some 
cases  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Volksraads  of  the  two  Republics,  and  a 
Cape  Ministry  can,  if  it  chooses,  pass 
■'  resolutions"  which  make  the  High 
Commissioner's  diplomatic  task  more 
difficult. 

The  system  which  we  still  maintain  in 
South  Africa  broke  down  in  India,  where 
it    was    found    impossible    to    keep    the 


at  a  critical  time.  It  is  not  his  fault  that 
the  times  are  now  more  critical.  The 
Jameson  Raid  had  at  once  shaken  the 
loyalty  of  the  Cape  Dutch  and  confirmed 
the  obstinacy  of  President  Kruger.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  new  High  Com- 
missioner to  suppress  Dutch  disloyalty 
where  it  existed  without  appearing  to 
identify  himself  with  the  discredited 
Raiders,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  satellites. 
Yet  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 


By  PtriK 

offices  of  Governor  of  Bengal  and 
Governor- General  of  India  in  the  same 
hands.  And  there  was  no  independent 
Parliament  in  Bengal.  Some  day  the 
Cape  must,  like  Natal,  have  its  own  imme- 
diate Governor,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner will  be  the  supreme  head  of  a 
Dominion  of  South  Africa.  The  present 
state  of  things  is  much  as  if  the 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Quebec  were 
also  Govern  or- General  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  went  to  South  Africa 


And  now  he  stands  firm  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  South  African  citizens, 
exposed  to  the  ignorant  criticisms  of 
party  hacks  in  England. 

But  Sir  Alfred  Milner  can  afford  to  dis- 
regard such  criticisms.  He  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  Empire,  and  he  will  do 
the  «ork  that  lies  before  him.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  his  present 
High  Commissionership  is  to  be  the 
crown  of  his  career.  For  such  a  man 
thi-re  are  other  fields  when  his  work  in 
Africa  has  been  done. 


PAUL  KRUGER  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  F.  REGINALD    STATHAM, 

Author  of  "Paul  Kruger  and  his  Times,''  "  South  Africa  As  it  /-,"  etc.,  etc. 


THE  history  of  Paul  Kruger,  it  has 
been  well  said,  is  the  history  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  Bom  in  the  year 
1825,  in  the  Colesberg  division  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  he  was  a  motherless  lad 
not  much  over  ten  years  of  age  when  he 
went  forth  into  the  wilderness  with  one 
of  the  parties  of  emigrant  fanners  who 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  living 
under  British  rule.  At  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  years  it  is  possible  to  discuss 
with  some  degree  of  impartiality  the  causes 
that  led  up  to  the  remarkable  movement 
into  the  interior  of  South  Africa  which  is 
now  universally  spoken  of  as  "  the  Great 
Trek."  That  those  causes  have  at  times 
been  misrepresented  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  only  by  turning  to  such  a 
careful  and  judicious  authority  as  Dr.Theal 
that  a  proper  conception  can  be  formed  of 
the  whole  circumstances.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  examined  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
which  Dr  Theal  has  collected  in  his  valu- 
able "  Histor)'  of  South  Africa,"  the  causes 
that  led  to  **  the  Great  Trek,"  when  scores 
of  Dutch  families  left  their  farms  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  crossed  the  Orange 
River  into  what  was  then  an  unknown 
wilderness,  were  not  such  as  reflected 
discredit  upon  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  examination  of  these  causes  leaves 
room  for  regret  that  the  British  Adminis- 
tration then  established  at  the  Cape  did 
not  take  more  pains  to  understand  those 
with  whom  it  had  to  deal.  This  kind  of 
regret  applies  to  the  case  of  the  "emigrant 
farmers  "  just  as  it  applies  to  the  case  of 
the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  civilisation  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Atlantic.  And  just  as  their 
pilgrimage   led    to    the    building    up    of 


civilisation  in  New  England,  so  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Dutch  farmers  from  the 
Cape  Colony  led  to  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  civilisation  in  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  to-day  known  as  South 
Africa. 

As  much  as  this,  which  is  hardly  now  a 
matter  of  political  controversy,  may  be 
admitted.  Coming  back  to  the  lad  of  ten» 
who  in  1836  set  out  on  the  perilous  pil- 
grimage, and  who  was  destined  sixty  years 
later  to  occupy  so  remarkable  a  position 
before  the  world,  we  find  him  a  member  of 
a  family  which  had  for  some  generations 
held  a  leading  position  among  the  Cape 
settlers.  Like  manv  of  the  founders  of 
Dutch  families  in  South  Africa,  the  original 
ancestor,  so  far  as  South  Africa  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  President  of  the  Transvaal 
went  to  the  Cape  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Jacob 
Kruger,  the  son  of  Frans  Kruger  (whose 
name  in  his  will  was  spelt  "Cruger"),  was 
bom  iu  Berlin  in  the  year  1686  ;  and  his 
widowed  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Hartwigs,  was  still  living  at  Sadenbeck,  in 
the  Potsdam  district,  in  1720.  It  was  in 
1 71 3  that  Jacob  Kruger  took  service  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  what  capacity 
does  not  appear.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  Company  to 
attract  into  its  service  capable  men  irre- 
spective of  nationality — France,  Portugal, 
Holland,  (iermany,  and  even  Scotland, 
contributing  towards  the  consolidation  of 
the  little  colony  under  the  shadow  of 
Table  Mountain — a  colony  regarded  by  the 
Dutch  then,  2^  it  has  been  regarded  by  the 
English  since,  as  forming  a  convenient 
half-way  house  on  the  route  to  India. 

Four  years  after  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
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Krugerat  theCape,  he  married,  and  a  year 
later — that  is,  in  1718 — he  successfully 
claimed  from  the  Company  the  right  of 
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burg-hership  and  a  grant  of  land.  Five 
sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to 
Jacob  Kruger,  and  of  these  Hendrik,  the 
sixth  child  and  fourth  son,  married  into  the 
Cloete  family,  still  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Town.  Hendrik's  eldest  son, 
Johannesjacob,  bomin  1748,  had  an  eldest 
son,  Hendrik,  whose  second  son,  Casper 
Jan  Hendrik,  born  in  1796,  married  one  of 
the  Sleyn  family  (to  which  the  Presi'dent  of 
the  Free  State  belongs),  and  became,  in 
1815,  the  father  of  Stephanus  [ohanncs 
Paulus  Kruger.  Some  time  before  the 
close  of  last  century  the  several  families 
of  Kruger  were  living  far  away  from  Cape 
Town,  in  what  was  then  the  extreme 
north-easterly  district  of  the  colony, 
where,  according  to  existing  records,  they 
occupied  a  position  of  consiilerable  social 
and  political  importance.  Three  families 
of  Kruger  were  included  in  the  second 
party  of  "  Voortrekkers,"  consisting  of 
farmers  from  the  Tarka  and  Colesberg 
districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  who,  in  1 836, 
made  a  start  into  the  wilderness  under 
the  leadership  of  Commandant  Andries 
Hendrik     Polgicter.       Proceeding     more 


cautiously  than  the  Triechard  party, 
which  preceded  them,  and  which  had 
hurried  on  towards  the  semi  -  tropical 
regions  that  now  form  the  north-eastern 
districts  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Potgieter 
party  were  more  disposed  to  study  the 
resources  of  the  table-land  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Free  State.  Here,  in  return 
for  a  grant  of  land,  they  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  chief  Makwana,  who  saw  in  these 
newcomers  valuable  allies  against  the 
oppression  of  the  great  chief  of  the 
Matabele,  Mosilikatze,  by  whom  the  whole 
country  had  recently  been  laid  waste,  and 
whose  headquarters  were  then  not  far 
from  the  modem  town  of  Zeerust,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Transvaal.  In  their 
ignorance  of  the  paramountcy  claimed 
by  Mosilikatze,  the  new  settlers  took 
no  trouble  to  secure  his  goodwill. 
The  consequence  of  this  neglect  was 
speedily  felt  in  the  massacre  by  the 
Matabele  of  two  entire  hunting-parties, 
while  another  detachment  of  the  emi- 
grants, including,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  the  boy  Paul  Kruger,  only  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  a  Matabele  attack 
after  six  hours'  hard  lighting.  A  still 
more  desperate  conflict  occurred  shortly 


aftenvards  at  a  spot  now  known  as 
Vechlkop,  situated  betnecn  the  Rhenoster 
and  Wilge   Rivers  in  the  Free  State.     Il> 
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this  conflict  five  thousand  Matabele  vainly 
endeavoured  to  stonn  a  laager  defended 
by  less  than  fifty  grown  men,  who  were 
valiantly  assisted  by  the  boys  and  women. 
The  Matabele  eventually  withdrew,  having 
lost  heavily,  but  in  withdrawing  drove  off 
all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  farmers, 
who  would  have  been  reduced  to  desperate 
straits  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  another 
party  of  emigrants  under  Mr.  Gerril  Marilz, 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  Natal. 

Amid  such  stormy  and  perilous  con- 
ditions was  the  State  founded  which  is  to- 
day the  centre  of  so  much  attention.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1851  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  known  as  the  Sand 
Kiver  Convention,  the  South  African 
Republic  was  definitely  recognised  as  an 
independent  State.  Prior  to  that  date 
unfortunate  personal  rivalries  between  the 
different  leaders  of  the  emigrant  fanners 
had  arisen,  and  though  these  had  in  a 
measure  been  reconciled,  a  sense  of 
division  remained,  which  led  to  further 
difTiculties.  Paul  Kruger,  ivho  had  already 
filled  minor  positions  of  authority  with 
credit,  attached  himself  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Commandant  -  General  M.  W. 
Pretorius,  son  of  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  "  Voortrek Iters,"  whose  support  was 
drawn  chiefly  from  those  families  who 
had  settled  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Republic.  Opposed  to  the  Pretorius  party 
was  the  Schoeman  party,  occupying  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  districts.  IVoubie 
also  arose  with  the  Free  State,  and  pro- 
ceeded, indeed,  so  far  that  at  one  time 
there  was  serious  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  burghers  of  the  two  States, 
For  several  years  internal  divisions  con- 
tinued to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Schoeman  party  always  tr}*ing  to 
establish  itself  against  the  burghers  who 
preferred  to  follow  the  lead  of  Pretorius. 
It  was  not  until  more  than  one  action 
had  been  fought  that  at  last,  in  1864, 
Pretorius  being  elected  President  by 
a  large  majority,  peace  was  restored. 
During  these  disturbed  times  Paul 
Kruger.  who  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Commandant  •  General,  had  several 
times  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by 
bis    determined    action    in   the   cause   of 


order,  but  also  by  his  suppression  of  a 
formidable  native  rebellion.  He  had, 
indeed,  obtained  such  a  leading  position 
that,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pretorius 
from  the  Presidency,  Paul  Kruger  might 
well  have  been  regarded  as  his  natural 
successor.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
pressure  of  considerations  which  seemed 
important  at  the  moment,  he  was  passed 
over,   and   a  successor  to  Mr.  Pretorius 


was  found  in  Mr.  Thomas  Fran(;oi5 
liurgers,  a  Dutch  clergyman  of  advanced 
theological  views,  who  had  been  pro- 
minently before  the  public  in  the  Cape 
Colony  in  an  appeal  against  a  suspension 
for  he  re  SI. 

This  election,  which  took  place  in  1871, 
proved  unfortunate  for  the  Transvaal ;  it 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
strict  and  orthodox  Calvinists  of  the  South 
African  Republic  were  led  to  give  their 
support  to  one  whose  chief  claim  to 
notoriety  rested  on  a  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Mr.  Burgers  was  a  clever  man,  no  doubt, 
but  he  was  a  man  devoid  either  of  balance 
or     political    capacity.      Being     full 
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progressive  ideas,  he  formed  great  schemes 
for  the  future,  while  managing  to  lose  all 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  present.  That 
in  1876  and  1877  he  played,  either  through 
weakness  or  of  set  purpose,  into  the  hands 
of  the   annexationists,    there    can   be    no 
doubt.     A  stronger  man  would  not  have 
afforded  the  opening  given  by  Wr.  Burgers 
for    the    act    of    annexation,  and    in   all 
probability 
much      subse- 
quent     confu- 
sion and  heart- 
burning would 
have      been 
saved.     It  was 
from  this  mo- 
ment that  Paul 
Kruger,      who 
had     been 
elected     Vice- 
President      of 
the     Republic 
in  1876,  came 
first  into  notice 
outside    the 
boundaries    of 
the  Transvaal. 
In      1877      he 
visited 
England    in 
company  with 
Dr.     Jorissen, 
then    State 
Attorney    and 
now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the 
Republic,      in 
order  to  repre- 
sent  to    Lord 
Carnarvon  the  •■'^"'"'' 

views      of      the  By  P.r..<.sf.n  ./ ...  Pr., 

burghers,  which  were  really,  as  it  then 
appeared,  antagonistic  to  the  annexation. 
The  mission,  as  is  well  known,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. ^  The  two  delegates  were  civilly 
treated,  but  informed  that  the  act  of 
annexation  was  irrevocable.  In  1878, 
Mr.  Kruger  again  visited  England,  this 
lime  having  for  his  colleague  General 
Piet  Joubert,  only  to  find  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  as  unyielding  as  Lord 
Camanon.      In   1879,  although    in    the 


the  disasters  of  the  Zulu  War 
had  seriously  shaken   the  Confederation 
programme  advocated  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
there  seemed  to  be  considerable  risk,   if 
the  Cape  Parliament  agreed  to  a  Confeder- 
ation    policy,    of     the    Transvaal    being 
included    in  the  Confederation   by  some 
Order  in  Council,  and   thus  more  hope- 
lessly than   ever   bound,    from  the    Boer 
point  of  view, 
to  British  do- 
mination.  Mr. 
Kru  g  e  r's 
efforts  were  ac- 
co  rdingly 
directed  to  the 
winning     over 
to    anti-Con- 
f ederat ion 
views     of 
enough 
members    of 
I     the  Cape  Par- 
'      liament    to 
I     defeat    the 
i     Confederation 
,      policy — a  task 
'      in    which     he 
was  successful. 
And,  from  his 
own    point    of 
view,  his  action 
was     certainly 
justified. 

With  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr. 
Gladstone's 
Ministry  to 
oflUce  in  18S0, 
the  hopes  of 
the  Republican 
party  in-  the 
They  imagined 
of     the      great 
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Transvaal  ran  high, 
that  the  criticisms  of  the 
Liberal  leader,  while  he  was  ' 
office,  would  be  followed  by  a  restora- 
tion of  Transvaal  independence  as 
soon  as  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry  had 
resigned.  They  were  sorely  disappointed 
at  finding  that  it  is  one  thing  to  express 
sympathy  when  out  of  office,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  give  practical  effect  to 
that  sympathy   when    in    office.      If    the 
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promises  made  at  the  time  of  the  annexa-  the  counsels  of  the  Transvaal   burghers, 

tion  had  been    carried    out,  possibly  the  The  more  recent  events  of  Paul  Kruger's 

burghers  might  have  settled  down  under  life  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly 

British   rule.    The    annexation    promises  necessary    to    touch    upon    them.      The 

were  not  carried  out,  and  all  the  world  services  he  rendered  to   his  own  people 
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knows  what  followed.  .■\s  regards  the 
part  personally  played  by  Mr.  Kruger  in 
the  events  of  the  War  of  Independence 
and  in  the  negotiations  that  followed,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  those  who  were 
acting  on  the  British  side  fully  recognised 
ia     him     the     commanding     spirit      in 


in  connection  with  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  again  in  connection 
with  the  substitution  of  the  London  Con- 
vention in  place  of  that  negotiated  at 
Pretoria,  gave  him  an  ascendancy  in  the 
Transvaal  which  he  has  never  lost ;  for, 
although    in    the    Presidential  election  of 
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1 893  General  Joubert  seemed  to  ran  him 
somewhat  close,  that  election  largely 
turned  upon  a  dispute  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Dutch  Refonned  Church. 
As  soOn  as  any  serious  difliculty  arises,  the 
burghers,  as  was  shown  at  the  Presidential 
election  last  year,  come  back  to  Paul 
Kruger.  This  continuance  of  confidence 
through  so  many  years  argues  that,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen,  Paul 
Kruger  is  worthy  of  that  confidence.  To 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  him,  apart  from 
political    prepossessions,    he    appears    a 


kindly,  simple  ■  living  man,  sincerely 
religious  in  a  way  which  is  now  somewhat 
out  of  fashion,  inlenstly  patriotic,  pos- 
sessed of  immense  natural  shrewdness,  as 
well  as  of  a  sense  of  humour  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  he  is  capable 
of  acts  of  wide-minded  generosity  is  proved 
byhisaction — action  strenuously  resisted  by 
some  of  his  advisers — in  releasiiig  the  Jame- 
son prisoners;  whetherhis  policy  since  that 
act  has  been  up  to  the  level  which  might 
have  been  expected  has  been  matter  of 
controversy.  But  it  may,  at  least,  be  said 
that  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend 
with  have  not  been  small. 


Next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Krager,  as  a 
leader  in  the  South  African  Republic, 
stands  Commandant-General  Piet  Joubert. 
between  whom  and  Mr.  Kruger  there  has 
always  been  a  certain  degree  of  rivalrj- 
and  antagonism.  The  Jouberts,  as  might 
be  readily  guessed,  represent  one  of 
the  families  of  Huguenot  refugees  who 
found  shelter  at  the  Cape  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'.  The 
General's  father  took  part  in  the  "  Great 
Trek,"  but  formed  one  of  the  party  that 
went  over  the  Drakensberg  Mountains 
into  Natal,  where  he  died.  General  Piet 
Joubert's  home  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Transvaal,  not  far  from  the  Natal 
border,  and  no  doubt  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  in  that  direction 
was  found  very  serviceable  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  As  a  statesman,  how- 
ever, Joubert  is  far  inferior  to  Kruger,  and 
his  desire  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  Pro- 
gressive "  has  more  than  once  laid  him 
open  to  be  made  use  of  by  Uitlander 
schemers  for  purposes  of  their  own.  The 
large  vote  he  secured  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1893  was  owing,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  to  the  fact  that  the  contest 
was  really  fought  on  an  ecclesiastical 
question,  Joubert's  adherents  belonging  to 
the  older  branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  while  Mr.  Kruger's  supporters 
represented  the  stricter  Calvinists,  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  "Dopper"  Church. 
In  the  election  of  1898,  Mr.  Kruger's 
ascendancy  was  as  unmistakable  as  ever. 

Among  others  engaged  ir.  the  War  of 
Independence,  one  of  the  most  notable 
was  the  late  Vice  -  President,  Nicolaas 
Smit,  who  formed  one  of  the  dcpuution 
to  Europe  that  negotiated  the  London 
Convention  in  1884.  In  the  more  recent 
conflict,  however,  with  the  Jameson 
invaders,  active  operations  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Commandant 
Cronje,  to  whose  singular  ability  as  a 
strategist  the  speedy  and  complete  defeat 
of  the  invasion  was  chiefly  due. 

In  respect  of  administrative  matters, 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Leyds  as  diplo- 
matic representative  ot  the  Republic  in 
Europe   has  led   to  the   appointment  as 
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Stale  Secretary  of  Mr.  F.  \V.  Reitz,  at  one  is  an  official  who  would  reflect  credit  on 

time  Chief  Justice,  and  afterwards  Presi-  any  country-.     If  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  that 

dent  of  the  Free  State.     .\  member  of  the  of  a  bluntness   which   perhaps   does   not 

English    Bar,    and     a    man    of    sterling  always  flt  in  with  Ihc  stricter  requirements 

character    and    high    culture,   Air.   Reitz  of  diplomacy. 


SIR  GEORGE  POMEROY-COLLEY. 

By   WILFRID   MEYNELL. 


GEORGE  POMEROY-COLLEY  was 
bom   in   Dublin    on  the    first  day 
of  November    1835.     His   father,  born  a 
Pomeroy,   took   the  name   of  Culley  on 
inheriting  a  part  of  the  property  that  came 
to  him  through  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
father,   Arthur    Pomeroy,     first    Viscount 
Harberton,    with 
the    daughter   of 
Sir  Henry  Colley, 
of  Castle  Carbery. 
In  1837,  the  year 
of  the   accession 
of      the      Queen 
whose  soldier  he 
was  to   be,   little 
Oeorge  Fomeroy- 
Colley,    not     yet 
two     years    old, 
was   taken    on    a 
"  grand        tour  " 
that  lasted  for  six 
years  ;  so  that  by 
the  end  of  it  the 
boy    was    eight ; 
and       prolonged 
slays  in  Germany 
and    France   had 
added  two  to  the 
number    of    lan- 
guages he   could   speak.    All  the   same, 
he  was  glad  to  be  back  again  ;  particularly 
glad  when,  after  a  spell  of  schooling  at 
Cheam,  in  Surrey,  he  rejoined  his  family 
at  their  old  Irish  home  at  Rathangan — its 
garden,  its  river,  its  moorland — the  very 
dogs  and  cats,  that  seemed  "permanent" 
at  last   to   the  travelled  child  of  shifting 
dwelling-places. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  future  General 
left  Cheam  School  and  entered  the  Royal 


Military  College  of  Sandhurst,  where  he 
stayed  for  three  years,  leaving  it  in  1852 
with  a  brilliant   record,   to   be    at    once 
gazetted  Ensign,  without  purchase,  in  the 
md   "  Queen's "    Regiment,    having    its 
d^pAt  at  Kinsale,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  being  then  quartered  in  South  Africa, 
ordained     to     be 
the    land  of   his 
death.      Destiny, 
which    has    been 
driven  out  of  our 
language  by  more 
commonplace 
words,  seems  all 
in    place    where 
Pomeroy  -  Colley 
has  to  be  written 
about.       Did    he 
himself    not    feel 
the   inevitable 
when,      nearly 
thirty  years  later, 
he  wrote,  on  the 
eve    of    Majuba, 
that  last  letter  of 
his  to  his  wife  ? 
"  I  am  going  out 
'.  wjiimo\  .coi,[>v.  to-night  to  tr}-ancl 

"  seize  the  Majuba 

Hill,  and  leave  this  behind  to  tell  you  how- 
very  dearly  I  love  you,  and  what  a  happiness 
you  have  been  to  me.  Don't  let  all  life 
be  dark  to  you  if  I  don't  come  back  to 
you.  It  is  a  strange  world  of  chances" — 
even  he,  within  a  few  hours  of  his  doom, 
shirked  that  word  destiny  and  put  in  a 
lighter  phrase — "one  can  only  do  what 
seems  right  to  one  in  matters  of  morals, 
and  do  what  seems  best  in  matters 
of  judgment,  as  a  card-player  calculates 
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the  chances.    Good'iiight,  darling.     How  But  this  is  to  look  forward.  The  making 

I   wish    I    could    believe    the    stories    of  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  has  still 

our  meeting  again   hereafter.     Think  of  to   be  traced ;    and    these  were  yet  the 

our  happiness  together,  and   our  love —  early  days,  the  days  of  sanguine  hopes 

not  a  common  love,  I  think — and  think  and  ambitions,  when  the  young   soldier 

lovingly  and  sadly,   but  not  too  sadly  or  joined  the  "  Queen's  "—originally  named, 

hopelessly,  of  your  affectionate  husband."  by  the  way,  from  that  Portuguese  Princess 
Not  on  his  own  striving,  not  on  his  own 
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find   hint   liberating  himself  with  liberal 
reading  for  three  or  four  hours  daily,  and 
so  nearly  fullilling  the  rule  laid  down  for 
enlightened  man  by  Lord  Bacon.    "  I  have 
read  Ruskin's  '  Modern  Painters '  and  his 
'Seven    Lamps.'     Ruslcin    has    given    me 
twice  the   pleasure  in  Nature  that  I  had 
before;    has   shown    me    beauties   in    the 
sky,  in  the  water,  in  ugly  landscapes  as 
well  as  pretty  ones,  which   1   had   never 
dreamt    of    before ;    and   when    I  take  a 
stroll  now  I  feel  .wmething  like  the  old 
story  of  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes."  Then 
came  rumours  of 
war  with  Russia, 
that    made    the 
young       soldier 
close   these   de- 
lightful volumes, 
rather       regret- 
fully,   one    sup- 
poses.for  he  com- 
plains—"Shut  up 
in     Shannon 
Bridge,    we    are 
obliged    to   take 
everything      the 
Tinus  and  Illus- 
Iralrd        London 
News     say     for 
gospel."      Well, 
gospel     it    was, 
that  time,  at  any 
rate.       Birch,    a 
dear  comrade  of 
Pomeroy- Colley,        ^^^^  ^ 
was  called  away 

to  the  Crimea.  "  We  have  parted — perhaps 
for  ever."  Alas !  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
'•  perhaps  "  was  turned  into  certainly.  By 
thattimePomeroy-Colley  himself  wason  his 
way  to  South  Africa.  It  was  on  his  passage 
thither  that  he^TmrtiL  some  sensitive  lines 


You  cannot  write  the  life,  early  or  late, 
of  Pomeroy-Cotley  without  beingconslantly 
called  away  to  its  close.   Everything  seems 
to  lead,  seems  even  to  hurry,  up  to  that 
tragic  moment  when  he  stood  to  fall  amidst 
the  smoke  of  illajuba  heights,  deserted  by 
his  men,  but  never  by  his  courage ;  for- 
gotten by  Fortune,  but  less  than  ever,  in 
that  hail  of  Boer  bullets,  forgetful  of  his 
faith.    Our  narrative,  too,  must  hurry  on  to 
that  last  end.    Kaffraria,  on  a  iirst  visit,  did 
not  offer  Pomeroy-Colley  activities  enough 
to  keep  him  from 
sighing  for  ser- 
vice    in    the 
Crimea,'    but    in 
vain.       Kaffir 
famines    and 
Kaffir  outbreaks 
had  afforded  him 
opportunities  for 
usefulness  before 
he  left  for  China, 
where  he  assisted 
at  the  burning  of 
the       Emperor's 
Summer     Palace 
at    Peking,    and 
had    about   ^^50 
as  his  share   of 
the   plunder. 
Another  stay  in 
South  Africa  pre- 
ceded   a    return 
to     England,     a 
brilliant        Staff 
College  examin- 
ation,  and   Staff 
College  appointments.    Then  the  Ashanti 
War,  in  which  Wolseley  gave  him  transport 
duties  rendered  well-nigh   impossible  by 
the  wholesale  desertion  of  carriers,  led  to 
the  offer,  made  unsuccessfully,  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Governorship,  and  to  his  acceptance 
to  which  subsequeiitNjistory  has  added     of  a  Colonelcy  and  Commandership  of  the 
Bath.    To  Natal  he  went  with  Wolseley 
in    1S75    as   something  of   a    legislator, 
and    made   first    acquaintance    with    the 
Transvaal.       I^ter,    a    short     spell     at 
Aldershot   preceded  his  appointment   as 
Military  Secretarj-  to   Lord  Lytton  ;    and 
a  charming  chapter  could  be  written  of 
the    intimacy     between     the     Govemor- 
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new  pathos  to  the  words-->>' 

Lord,  ete  I  join  the  deadl)^  strife 

And  battle's  teirois  dare,   ' 
Fint  would  I  render  soul  and  ^l>fe 

To  Thine  almighty  care.  [robed. 

And  when  gmn   Death,  in  sffleli.'<^~wteathE 

Comei  thundering  o'er  the  scerie. 
What  fear  can  reach  a  soldier's  hef' 

Whose  trust  in  Thee  has  been  ?    \ 
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General  of  India  and  this  member  of  liis 
household,  now  a  social  as  much  as  a 
military  ofliciai.  Bad  news  from  Kabul 
took  him  in  1 878  through  the  Khyber,  and 
he  interviewed  Cavagnari  at  Gandamak. 
He  had  just  time  to  earn  his  K. C.S.I, 
before  he  started  for  Natal  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Wolseley.  Familiar 
episodes  come  to  mind  —  the  field 
of  Isandula,  the  capture  of  Cetewayo, 
the  recall  to  India,  and  the  return,  after 
all,  to  South  Africa,  as  Governor,  High 
Commissioner,  and  Commander-in-Chief, 


Henceforth  it  is  the  Boers,  the  Boers, 
and  always  the  Boers.  The  story  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Boer  Republic  need  not 
be  retold  ;  nor  the  story  of  I.aing's  Nek, 
and  of  Ingogo,  where,  with  insufficient 
forces,  Pomeroy-CoUey  held,  or  did  not 
hold,  his  own  against  the  Bocr^i,  whose 
militar}-  talent  he  respected,  and  whose 
character,  in  the  main,  he  admired. 

Then  came  the  night-march  to  the 
summit  of  the  Majuba  Mountain — the 
position  that  was  to  give  him  commanil, 
as  he  said  in  that  last  letter  of  his  ;  and  as 
Nature  herself,  and  all  the  laws  of  tactics, 
rather    perhaps    than    his   own    brooding 


.seemed  to  say.  From  that 
eminence,  successfully  reached,  the 
British  force  looked  down  on  the  camp 
of  the  enemy  below.  Then  they  saw 
a  strange  sight.  Of  a  sudden  all  the 
Boer  laagers  were  studded  with  lights. 
It  was  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  the 
burghers  had  arisen,  preventing  the  dawn, 
to  read  their  Bibles,  to  offer  their  public 
prayers.  The  British  force,  as  it  looked 
down,  seemed  to  hold  its  foes  in  the 
hollow  of  its  hand.  Tommy  Atkins 
shouted  down  exultantly,  "Come  up  here, 
you  beggars !  "  And  they  came.  As  they 
marshalled  themselves  in  groups  at  the 
base,  it  could  only  be  to  fly,  thought 
the  British.  But  no  ;  they  began  the 
ascent  of  the  apparently  impregnable 
height.  Under  cover  of  bushes,  of  rocks, 
and  of  hollows,  they  climbed  and  climbed, 
and  the  English  soldier  at  the  top,  if  he 
looked  over  the  edge  of  his  high  plateau, 
fell  back  with  a  bullet  that  had  gone 
straight  home,  fired  by  an  adversary  he 
could  not  discover.  Vet  no  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  an  assault  was  felt  until 
that  assault  suddenly  came.  The  Boers 
had  scaled  the  heights  and  made  an 
inrush  before  which  our  soldiery  fell 
back.  The  General,  moving  towards  the 
point  whence  the  fire  came,  met  his  retreat- 
ing forces.  What  happened  exactly  will 
never  be  known ;  but  this  is  said  for 
certain,  that  no  order  to  retire  ever  crossed 
his  set  lips.  "Oh,  my  men,  do  not  run!"  It 
was  thus,  says  his  friend  and  biographer. 
Sir  William  Butler,  that  he  had  given, 
twenty  years  earlier,  the  last  words  of  a 
Kaffir  chief.  .\nd  now,  if  Pome  roy- Col  ley 
had  spoken,  those  words  had  been  his 
own — "  Oh,  my  men,  do  not  run!'  A  few 
lingered  about  him  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  was  left  alone.  "The  General,"  said  a 
corporal,  when  the  story  of  that  dark  day's 
doings  came  to  be  told.  "  never  moved 
from  where  he  was  when  our  men  retired. 
He  stood  there  trying  to  rally  the 
men,  and  one  of  the  Boers  shot  him 
straight  in  the  fiirehead  some  time 
after  ttio  day  was  lust."  That  was  on 
Sundav.Feb',  :;,  1881. 


THREE  FAMOUS  FIGHTING  REGIMENTS. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 


IF  you  are  interested  in  the  present 
crisis  in  South  Africa,  you  may  have 
seen  this  bald  announcement  under  the 
heading  of  Mililarj-  Intelligence:  "To- 
day the  Gordon  Highlanders  saile<l  for 
the  Cape."  What  docs  this  mean  ?  Does 
it  mean 
simply  and 
only  that  so 
many  men 
and  so  many 
guns  have 
been  shipped 
for  South 
Africa  ?  No ; 
it  means  more 
than  that,  for 
a  regiment  is 
more  than  an 
aggregate  of 
men  and 
arms.  A  great 
regiment,  like 
a  great  family, 
hasastrength 
from  the  past. 
Driving  it  on 
there  is  the 
power  of  old 
and  heroical 
traditions ;  it 

unworthy     of 
its      high 

originals.  "'"'"''  ""■"*'" 

A'Mtiu  oblige  !  .\nd  so  this  prostige,  this 
h-gendarj'  glory,  must  be  rt-ckoncd  with 
in  estimating  a  regiment's  efficiency.  If 
you  would  know  what  the  (jordons  can 
do,  you  must  know  what  Ihi-y  have  done. 
When    they  sailed    fur    South    Airica  the 


other  day,  they  were  not  alone.  l"here 
went  with  them  the  hi.story  of  a  hundred 
terrible  years  of  war. 

How    shall    you    know   their    history } 
Look    at    the    colours   of    the    regiment. 
Inscribed  there  is  the  list  of  their  chiefer 
victories. 
What  a  roll- 
ing    thunder 
of  battle  it  is! 
Egypt,  India, 
Mysore, 
Seringapa- 
tam,  Egtnont- 
o  p  -  Z  e  e, 
!M  a  n  d  o  r  a, 
C  o  r  u  n  n  a, 
K  u  e  n  t  e  s 
d  ■  O  n  o  r. 
A  I  m  a  r  a  z. 
Vittoria, 
Pyrcne  e  s, 
Nive.  Orthes, 
Peninsula, 
Waterloo, 
South  Africa, 
Delhi,  Luck- 
now,    Chara- 
siab,  Chitial, 
Kabul,    Kan- 
dahar,  Af- 
ghanistan, 
Kgj-pt'8i-8+, 
Tel-el-  Kehir, 
C  h  i  t  r  a  1, 
Tirah-Dargai !     What  pictures  of  march 
and    leaguer    and    desperate    assault    in 
romantic    or    barbaric     lands    do     these 
names  bring  before  us !     Those  old  Penin- 
sular namts  above  all — Talavera,  Vittoria, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,   Badajoz — what  glorious 
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yet  pathetic  memories  they  evoke  of  days 
when  our  valorous  and  mighty  dead,  now 
lying  in  forgotten  graves,  drove  the  French 
invader  out  of  Spain  I  Why,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  sound  of  the  word 
**Talavera"  that  stirs  the  blood  like 
a  trumpet!  What  a  fitting  name  for 
a  terrible  field  of  arms  I  Talavera ! 
There  is  something  of  swift  and  glitter- 
ing onset,  of  high  and  impetuous 
daring,  in  the  very  rush  of  its  vocables. 
'Tis  a  word  of  the  bravest  significance. 
The  horse  of  a  fierce  and  gallant  leader  of 
dragoons  should  be  christened  "Tala- 
vera." Or  cavalry  should  charge  with  that 
for  their  slogan-yell—**  Talavera  I "  Not 
"  Stand  fast,  Craigellachie ! "  itself  would 
ring  more  thrillingly  above  the  fray. 

That,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  Gordons, 
and  yet  they  are  but  a  hundred  years  old. 
You  know  the  story  of  their  raising  ? 
When,  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  then  Duke  of  Gordon  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  King,  of 
which  his  son  Lord  Huntly  should  be 
Colonel,  his  wife,  *'  the  bonnie  Duchess," 
became  her  son's  recruiting  -  sergeant. 
When  the  men-folk  were  in  from  the  hill, 
she  would  ride  up  to  the  sheilings  and 
the  lonely  farms,  and  with  the  King's 
shilling  between  her  lips,  she  kissed  them 
away  to  the  wars.  **  Now,  lads,  who 's 
for  a  soldier's  life — ^and  a  kiss  o'  the 
Duchess  Jean  ? "  was  her  cry.  When 
such  lips  tempted,  what  lad  of  mettle 
could  refuse  to  touch  them  ?  They  kissed — 
and  were  captured.  But  with  what 
sudden- blanching  faces  of  dismay  the 
women  must  have  looked  askance  at  her, 
big-eyed,  with  dislike  and  fear  1  She  wa  i 
stealing  their  men-folk  away  to  be  lost 
for  ever  in  the  wars,  and,  worst  of  all,  she 
was  stealing  them  with  a  kiss — oh !  the 
randy,  the  randy ! — because  of  her  terrible 
loveliness.  How  they  must  have  hated 
her !  It  was  not  the  stealing  of  the  men 
they  disliked  so  much — it  was  the  kiss 
that  stole  them. 

You  have  read  the  record  of  the 
Gordons  since  that  romantic  raising.  But 
do  not  imagine  that  all  their  desperate 
deeds  are  in.scribed  on  that  roll  of  honour. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  allow 


the  word  **  Arriverete"  to  be  put  upon 
their  colours  because,  although  their 
courage  on  that  occasion  was  superb 
(they  dashed  through  the  river  up  to  the 
neck),  yet  the  occasion  itself  was  con- 
sidered trifling  in  that  age  of  Titanic 
warfare.  '*  And  it  is  not  worthy  of  the 
Gordons,"  wrote  the  Duke,  **  to  carry  on 
their  blazon  the  naine  of  a  victory  of 
which  the  whole  world  has  not  heard." 
Never  was  a  compliment  greater  than  that 
refusal.  Only  days  of  world-wide  fame 
were  fit  to  join  the  victories  already  in- 
scribed upon  those  banners,  were  worthy 
of  that  great  company.  And  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  who  said  so. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Arroyo-del- 
Molinos  }  I  daresay  not — and  yet  it  was 
a  fine  thing.  The  ist  Battalion  of  the 
92nd  set  out  on  Oct.  22,  *i8ii,  and 
marched  every  day  through  lashing  rain 
till  the  evening  of  the  27th — when  they 
bivouacked  without  fires  about  three  miles 
from  the  enemy,  who  were  halting  at 
Arroyo,  on  their  way  to  Merida.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  British  stole 
forward — their  approach  still  concealed  by 
the  mist  and  the  beating  rain.  Outside 
the  village  the  French  were  getting  ready 
to  continue  their  march.  The  British 
advance  guard,  peering  down  through  the 
mist,  could  see  the  sumpter-mules  as  they 
were  brought  up  and  loaded,  and  could 
hear  hoarse  shouts  of  command.  All  else 
was  quiet — nothing  heard  save  the  con- 
stant patter  of  the  rain  and  the  rush  of  a 
neighbouring  torrent.  But  suddenly  a 
slogan-yell  rang  clear,  kilted  figures  were 
seen  hurling  on  through  the  mist^-and 
next  moment  the  92nd  and  the  71st  had 
carried  the  village  at  the  bayonet.  The 
28th,  34th,  and  39th  had  meanwhile  made 
a  d6tour  and  surrounded  the  village  on 
the  farther  side.  The  French  formed  into 
square  and  began  to  retreat  sullenly — 
presenting  an  unbroken  front  upon  every 
side.  That  front  had  to  be  broken. 
**  Through  them  !  "  said  the  Colonel  of  the 
g2nd — and  the  92nd  went  through  them. 
A  Prince,  a  General,  and  1400  prisoners 
were  the  prize  of  war. 

But  we  have  anticipated.  It  was  at 
Egmont-op-Zee,  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
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1791},  that  the  Gordons  of  the  old  gmd 

achieved  their  first  great  feat  of  arms  by 

defeating  a  body  of    French    six    times 

greater  than  themselves  in  number.     Sir 

John  Moore,  who  died 

at  Corunna,  was  their 

brigadier.       He     nas 

severely  wounded,  but 

his  life  was  saved  by 

two    privates    of    the 

^md,  who  found  him 

and  carried  him  to  the 

rear.      "And  now  we 

maun  join  the   lads," 

a'    netdfd    the     day'' 
U'hen  Moore,  on  re- 
covering,   wished    to 
trace   and  reward  his 
saviours,      he     found 
that    they    had    been 
killed.     And    he    ob- 
served with  pride  that  ^<' 
not    a    man    in    the                       colonel 
regiment  was  capable 
ofclaimingthereward  that  belonged  tononc 
but  the  gallant  dead.    The  Gordons  were 
with  Aloore  once  more  at  Corunna  when  he 
turned  and  thrashed  Soult  after  a  terrible 
march  of  150  miles.     But  in  the  interval 
they  had  been  to  the  Nile  with  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  and  at  Mandora  and  Ales- 
anilria  had  won  the  "Sphinx"  for  their 


emblem.  By  181 1  they  were  back 
in  Spain  (they  had  been  home  after 
Corunna),  and  helped  Wellington  to 
victorj-  at  Fuentcs  d'Onor.  At  Almaraz, 
two  of  them,  James 
Gall  and  John  Somer- 
ville,  swam  the  Tagus 
to  bring  back  the 
bridge  of  boats,  and 
so  enable  the  Duke 
and  the  army  to  get  at 
the  enemy.  They  were 
at  Vittoria,  at  Nive, 
lit  Orthes,  and  on  the 
triumphal  march  into 
France  in  1814.,  At 
Quatre  Bras  the  Duke 
himself  was  with 
them,  and  held  their 
impatient  ardour  in 
check  under  repeated 
fu  si  lades  and   charge 


after 


chart 


of 


valr 


*  No 


Ninety- Second  I"  he 
whispered  at  last,  and  in  the  gloaming 
the  Gordons  drove  the  French  out  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  a  mile  beyond  it.  At 
Waterloo  their  supports  on  the  right  and 
left  v/eru  ilriven  back,  and  the  Gordons, 
reduced  to  300  men,  were  left  facing  3000 
of  the  enemy.  Did  Sir  Denis  Pack  order 
them  to  retire  .■•    Not  he.     "  Charge,  and 
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allowed  by  his  uncle,  the  English  King, 
tu  raise  four  regiments  of  British  subjects 
to  assist  him  in  his  struggles  with  the 
French.  One  of  these 
is  now  the  "  Fighting 
Fifth."  It  takes  the 
name  of  the  North- 
umberland Fusiliers 
in  honour  of  a  most 
popular  Colonel, 
Hugh,  Earl  Percy, 
afterwards  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who 
led  a  brigade  in  the 
American  War.  and 
commanded  the  regi- 
ment from  1768  till 
1 78+.  The  Fifth  be- 
gan to  earn  their  nick- 
name early.  At  the 
siege  of  Maestricht.  in 
1676,    200     of    them 

attacked  the  Dauphin  coi.osei.  dcci 

bastion,  to  be  driven  """"■•'  '"f" 

back  with  a  loss  of  150  men.  This  mad- 
dened the  regiment,  and  in  another  assault 
they  carried  the  bastion,  outstripping  a 
Dutch  forlorn  hope  in  the  race  for  the 
ramparts.    But  the  defeated  enemy  had 


fired  a  mine  beneath  the  works,  which 
exploded  and  sent  the  victors  flying  in 
the  air.  Those  of  the  Fifth  who  came 
down  again  brushed 
the  dust  from  their 
eyes  and  carried  the 
rampart  a  second  time! 
For  these  and  otlier 
feats  they  were 
publicly  rewarded  by 
Prince  William  in 
front  of  the  whole 
army.  Doubtless. 
the  Fifth  remembered 
his  bounty  with  loyal 
gratitude  when  they 
accompanied  him  to 
England  to  oust  his 
father-in-law  in 
1 688.  Macaulay  re- 
lates in  thrilling  lan- 
pi»to.ii):  wwrd..  guage     how     proudly 

the  English  peasantry 
looked  on  when  their 
countrjmen  marched  by,  "There."  they 
whispered  to  each  other,  "  there  be 
our  own  lads  ;  there  be  the  brave  fellows 
who  hurled  back  the  French  on  the  field 
of     Seneffe ! "       The     Fifth     were     with 


■a  CorJan  Hig*lan, 
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William  at  the  fioyne,  and  later,  at 
Athlone,  at  Limerick,  and  at  Namur.  In 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  while 
their  comrades  were  gaining  glory  under 
Marlborough,  they  were  driving  the  enemy 
before  them  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  They 
defended  Gibraltar  in  the  first  desperate 
attempt  made  by  the  Spaniard  to  recover 
it.  To  relate  their  history  from  that  date 
till  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  is  to 
relate  the  foreign  history  of  England, 
They  were  in  France  in  '58,  in  Germany 
from  '60  till  '61,  and  all  through  the  war 


Soon  they  were  rearing  their  ladders 
against  the  walls,  which  were  twenty  feet 
high.  Once  every  ladder  was  broken  or 
overturned,  and  in  the  dread  pause,  while 
the  Fifth  gathered  breath  beneath,  the 
French  above  screamed  "  Victory !  "  But 
Colonel  Ridge  sprang  up  and  at  them. 
He  led  his  men  along  the  rampart,  and 
drove  the  garrison  before  him  with  terrible 
slaughter  through  the  double  gate  into  the 
town.  Thus  was  the  castle  won ;  but 
Ridge  fell  shot  through  the  heart  in  the 
moment  of  victory. 


in  North  America;  while  in  1807  they 
were  driving  the  Spaniard  through  the 
streets  of  distant  Buenos  Ayres. 

But  it  was  the  Peninsular  War  that 
witnessed  the  full  flowering  of  their  fame. 
It  was  they  who  stormed  the  breach  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Later,  they  fought  all 
the  way  to  Paris  through  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Orthcs,  and  Toulouse. 
But  if  you  would  have  a  taste  of  their 
quality,  hear  how  they  entered  Badajoz. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  '*  Fighting 
Fifth,"  at  the  head  of  the  storming 
brigade,  passed  the  Rivellas  by  a  narrow 
bridge  under  a  raking  fire  of  muskctrj'. 
Men  fell  rapidly.     Still  they  pressed  on. 


Old  friends  of  the  Fifth  are  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  or  Carabiniers.  Their  roll 
of  honour  begins  with  the  splendid  names 
of  Blenheim,  RamilHes,  Malplaquet,  and 
Oudenardc  ;  and  to  that  they  nave  since 
added  Sevastopol,  Delhi,  and  Afghanistan. 
They  were  first  raised  by  Lord  Lumley  in 
the  stirring  times  of  Monmouth's  Rebel- 
lion, to  support  the  cause  of  King  James, 
But  Lumley  refused  to  abet  James  in  his 
tyrannies,  and  the  regiment  was  taken  away 
from  him.  No  sooner  did  the  Prince  of 
Orange  land,  however,  than  the  Carabiniers 
followed  the  example  of  their  old  leader, 
and  entered  the  service  of  King  William. 
It  is  to  him  they  owe  their  distinctive  title 
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of  "  The  Carabiniers,"  which  was  given  as 
a    reward  for   their  valour  at  the  Boyne. 
Louis   XIV.    of  France   had  select   regi- 
ments of  horse  which   he  called  "  Cara- 
biniers," and  William 
seems  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  giving 
this     title     to     such 
cavalrj-    regiments  as 
especially     distin- 
guished     themselves. 
The   design    fell 
through,  however,  and 
so    this    regiment    is 
the  only  corps  which 
ever  obtained  the  dis- 


At  Aghrim,  again, 
the  Carabiniers 
covered  themselves 
with  glory.  "Saint 
Ruth  laughed,"  says 
Macaulay,  "when  he 
saw    the    Carabiniers  ..    , 

,      ,        „,  Commanilmg  NurtiL 

and  the  Blues  strug- 
gling through  a  morass  under  a  fire  which 
at  every  moment  laid  some  gallant  hat 
and  feather  in  the  earth.  '  What  do  they 
mean  ? '  he  asked,  and  then  he  swore  it 
was  a  pity  to  see  such  fine  fellows  march- 
ing to  certain  destruction,"  But  it  was 
he  who  was  destroyed.  Later,  at  Landen, 
the    6th    Dragoons    rendered     a    signal 


service    to    King    William.     They    were 
among  the  small  body  of  brave  men  who, 
according  to  Macaulay,  "shared  his  peril 
to    the    last  and  could  hardly  keep   off 
his    pursuers    as    he 
i-rossed  the   bridge." 
The    incident    is    re- 
ferred to  in  '■  Tristram 
Shandy."      We    have 
the  authority  of  Cor- 
poral Trim  for  saying 
that   "  if  it  had   not 
been    for    the    regi- 
ments   of    Windham 
[)>.,  the  Carabiniers], 
Lumley,  and  Galway, 
which     covered     the 
retreat  over  the  bridge 
of  Neerspecken,    the 
King    himself    could 
scarcely  have   gained 
it."       Under      Marl- 
borough their  service 
was    no    less    distin- 
guished. At  Ram II lies 
they  captured  the  standard  of  the  Royal 
Regiment    of   Bombardiers    of    France. 
At    Malplaquet    they    repulsed    Marshal 
Boufflers     and    the    terrible    Household 
Brigade.    And  since  then  wherever  glory 
was   to  be  won,  in  America,   India,   or 
Africa,   the  Carabiniers  have   been  fore- 
most.    And  so  may  they  aye  be ! 


tmbtrland  Fvtili. 
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LEADING  UITLANDERS:  ANOTHER  VIEW. 

By  J.  C  VOIGT,  MJ), 

Author  of  "  Finv  Years  of  the  History  of  the  Kkpublic  in  South  Africa"  (17Q7-1845). 

\OTE.^7'ke  following  article r  which  is  interetiiMg  as  illustrating  the  point  of  view  of  some 
who  deprecate  a  warlike  settlement  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty,  must  not  be  taken  as  in 
any  way  an  expression  of  Editorial  opinion.— "Ed.  "  E.I.M  " 


"  And  now,  afitcr  the  Boer,  what  of  tbe  stranger  within  his 
^tcs  ?  We  speak  of  the  Englishing  of  the  Transvaal — by 
what  sort  of  English  is  the  process  somehow  getting  itself 
done  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  this  great  political  chang^e  is 
being  wrought  by  men  who  do  not  care  a  straw  for  politics. 
Wliy  should  they  ?  Of  all  the  Johannesburgers  to  whom  I 
put  the  question  scarcely  a  single  one  avowed  that  he  meant 
to  live  at  Johannesburg.  They  no  more  regard  the  country 
as  their  home  than  the  Mincing  Lane  broker  proposes  to 
marry  and  rear  a  family  in  his  City  office.  What  they  are 
there  to  do  is  to  '  make  their  pile,  and  clear.'  " 

Extract  from  "  The  A  frikanderland"  written  by  Mr, 
Garrett,  Editor  of  tke  "  Cape  Times^  the  Principal 
Rhodesian  newspaper  in  Cape  Town. 

THE  Republic  existed  in  South  Africa 
before    the     British    Government 
established  itself  there  by  force  of  arms. 

The  frontiersmen,  who  founded  the 
"Republics  of  Graaff  Reinet  and  Swellen- 
dam  in  1795,  were  the  first  of  the 
Afrikanders.  In  their  Republics  there 
was  a  free,  although  a  somewhat  primitive 
and  rudimentary,  franchise.  Every  white 
man  was  admitted  to  burghership,  and 
could  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  first  South  African  Republic  was 
a  White  Man's  Republic.  Only  those 
who  would  destroy  the  State — the  blacks — 
were  excluded. 

The  Government  which  followed  that 
of  the  first  Republic — the  British  Govern- 
ment— debarred  from  the  franchise,  abso- 
lutely, all  inhabitants  of  South  Africa — 
black  as  well  as  white — for  it  permitted 
no  franchise  whatever. 

Under  the  Batavian  Republic — the  rule 
of  the  Dutch  Restoration,  from  1803  to 
1806 — all  South  Africa  enjoyed  a  large 
amount  of  freedom  and  self-government. 


The  popular  institutions  of  the  inde- 
pendent High  Court  of  Justice,  Court 
of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden,  Burgher 
Senate,  and  Legislative  Council ;  a  fiscal 
policy  which  had  brought  into  existence 
almost  unrestricted  free  trade  with  the 
outer  world  ;  a  liberal,  non  -  sectarian 
education  law  in  which  all  creeds  and 
denominations  were  on  an  equality — such 
were  some  of  the  advantages  and  privi- 
leges accruing  to  the  people  from  the 
substitution  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  for  that  of  Great  Britain 
at  that  time. 

When  the  British  Government,  by  force 
of  arms,  once  more  established  its  nile  in 
South  Africa  in  1 806,  there  was  a  reversal 
to  the  old  order  of  things.  One  by  one 
the  liberties  which  South  Africans  had 
acquired  under  the  Republic  were  taken 
from  them  ;  and  an  unlimited  despotism — 
revealing  the  true  character  of  its  admin- 
istration, first  in  the  curtailment  of  the 
independence  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  of  Free  Trade,  and,  sub- 
sequently, in  the  atrocious  severity  of 
the  Slachtersnek  executions  and  in  the 
suppression  of  the  people's  language  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  Courts  of 
Law — an  unlimited  and  a  foreign  (Uit- 
lander)  despotism,  came  into  existence. 

During  more  than  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century — from  1806  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Trek — the  British  Government,  the 
official  embodiment  of  foreign  rule,  stood 
opposed  to  all  South  Africans,  but  espe- 
cially so  to  the  frontiersmen  who  had 
created  the  first  Republics  of  GraaflT  Reinet 
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and  Swellcndam.  The  British  Govern- 
ment itself  was  the  Uitlander.  It  is 
important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in 
order  lo  understand  later  developments. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
had  carried  on  a  constitutional  struggle 
against     the     misrule     of      the      Dutch 
Chartered — the  East  India — Company  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.     Delivered  from 
that  misrule  by  the  Republic,  under  which 
they  had    to  a  large  extent  enjoyed  the 
liberties  associated  with  a  government  of 
the    people    by  the  people,   they   found 
themselves,  through  the  British  conquest 
of  1806,  once   more 
deprived,  not  only  of 
the  safeguards  of 
individual     freedom, 
but    also    of     their 
nationality. 

They  had  to  re- 
sume the  struggle  for 
constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  repre- 
SL'ntative  institutions. 

As  they  were  not 
allowed  lo  have  these 
in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  the  frontiers- 
men left  the  British 
dominions:  went  into 
the  wilderness  and 
founiled  the  Republic 

of  Winburg  and  the  ">"  right  hon.  c 

Republic  of  Natal. 

'['he  emigrants  who  established  these 
States  were  the  champions  of  free  and  of 
popular  representative  institutions  in  South 
.■\frica.  In  their  own  words — the  words 
used  by  Iloshoff  when  writing  the  famous 
protest  of  the  Volksiaad  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg  in  1 S41 — speaking  of  their  grievances : 
"  We  ascribe  all  these  evils  to  this  one  cause, 
namely,  the  want  of  a  representative 
(jovernment,  refused  to  us  by  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  that  same  nation  which 
regards  this  very  privilege  as  one  of  its 
niitst  sacred  rights  of  citizenship,  and  that 
for  which  every  true  Briton  is  prepared  to 

As  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuri-,  so  after 
1806  until   185+ — fornearly  another  half- 


century — the  British  Government  in  South 
Africa  absolutely  refused  the  franchise  to 
all  white  inhabitants. 

The  Crown  desired  subjects,  and  not 
citizens.  By  its  misrule  and  misgovern- 
ment  it  drove  out  of  its  dominions,  into 
the  wilderness,  the  most  industrious  and 
persevering,  the  best  and  the  bravest, 
of  the  Colonists. 

The       frontiersmen  —  the       emigrant 
farmers  —  when     they    proclaimed     and 
established   the    Republic   north   of   the 
Orange  and  east  of  the  Drakensberg — the 
Republics  of  Winburg  and    Natal — rein- 
troduced    the     free 
franchise  and  popular 
elective    representa- 
tion which  had  been 
suppressed  by  Eng- 
land when  it  crushed 
the     Republics     of 
Graaff    Reinet    and 
Swellendam,  and  the 
Batavian  Republic. 

The  British  Gov- 
ernment then  stood 
for  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  franchise. 
The  frontiersmen — 
the  Afrikander  emi- 
grant fanners — were 
the  pioneers  of  the 

'■^  "^  """' '^'      franchise.   They  first 

KcrL  RH01.Es,  PC  established     self- 

government  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  Republic  of  Natal,  as  in 
that  of  Winburg,  the  franchise  was  free 
and  open  to  all  white  inhabitants. 

The  Uitlanders  in  Natal  were  chiefly 
English  adventurers  and  traders  from 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth.  They 
obtained  equal  burgher  rights  with  the 
emigrant  farmers  who  had  founded  the 
Republic.  But  a  peasant  State,  where  the 
officials  were  unsalaried,  was  not  to  their 
taste  ;  a  life  of  hardships  and  privations, 
to  assist  in  the  realisation  of  ideals,  did 
not  suit  those  pioneers  of  comnjerce ; 
therefore  they  called  in  the  help  of  British 
bayonets  to  destroy  the  little  State  which 
had  admitted  them  to  citizenship.  Their 
leaders  were  Ogle,  Cato,  King,  Cowie, 
and  others. 
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In  alliance  with  the  missionaries,  who  had 
instigated  Faku  and  the  Pondos  to  ask  for 
British  troops  to  be  marched  into  Natal, 
the  Uitlanders  helped  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Republic 
beyond  the  Vaal,  founded  by  the  emigrants 
after  the  suppression  of  their  government 
in  Natal,  did  not  exclude  Uitlanders  from 
the  franchise.  Not  only  could  they  obtain 
votes  and  complete  political  equality  with 
the  emigrants  in  the  Transvaal,  but  a  free 
grant  of  land  was  given  to  every  Uitlander 
admitted  to  burghership. 

In  return  for  this  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  had  been  cruelly  wronged 
in  Natal,  some  of  the  leading  Uitlanders, 
who  had  been  elected  members  of  the 
Transvaal  Volksraad,  signed  petitions  to 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  British 
Commissioner,  asking  him  to  take  away 
the  independence  of  the  State  to  which 
they  had  sworn  fealty. 

Still,  when  the  South  African  Republic 
again  secured  its  independence — after  the 
war  of  1880-81 — the  law  of  admission  to 
burghership  remained  free  and  unrestric- 
tive. 

But  other  men  soon  necessitated  other 
methods.  Mr.  Cecil  John  Rhodes  came 
to  the  Witwatersrand  from  Kimberley. 
After  having  been  a  student  at  Oxford 
University,  and  after  having  spent  some 
time  on  a  farm  in  Natal,  he  had  proceeded 
to  the  Diamond  -  Fields,  where  he  had 
become  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Cape 
House  of  Assembly,  and  had  already 
become  known  as  a  politician. 

The  Messrs.  Eckstein  came  from  Stutt- 
gart ;  ^Ir.  Alfred  Beit  from  Hamburg. 

There  were  many  other  notable  finan- 
ciers among  the  early  arrivals  on  the  gold- 
fields  in  the  Transvaal.  The  men  of  the 
Kimberley  group  of  politicians  and  pro- 
pagandists, however,  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Rand 
there  was  a  large  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  Transvaal.  Many  of  these  Uitlanders 
came  from  Kimberley.  Many  of  them 
were  British  bom,  others  were  Cape 
Colonists — British    subjects;    many   were 


German   Jews,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
naturalised  British  subjects. 

Having,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Transvaal  mining  law — the  most  free  and 
liberal  mining  law  in  the  world — obtained 
possession  of  the  richest  portions  of  the 
gold-producing  area  on  the  Rand-  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Rand  Mines  and  Consolidated 
Gold-Fields — the  leaders  of  this  Kimberley 
group  of  financiers  soon  dominated  all  the 
society  and  all  the  political  life  of  Johan- 
nesburg. Practically  the  same  men  ruled 
and  directed  the  wealthy  diamond-mining 
corporation  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
at  Kimberley — the  largest  diamond-mine 
in  the  world.  By  their  policy  of  stifling 
individual  eriterpri.se,  in  order  to  carrj'  out 
their  great  schemes  of  consolidation,  they 
had  ruined  the  trade  and  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  Kimberley,  where  the  white 
population  had  dwindled  from  40,000,  in 
the  early  'seventies,  to  some  10,000  only. 
They  had  amassed  boundless  wealth  and 
riches  for  the  **  insiders  *'  of  their  own 
**  ring  "  of  speculators.  The  soil  of 
South  Africa  had  made  them  **  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  They 
used  the  wealth  thus  acquired  not  only 
for  obtaining  more  wealth,  but  also  for 
deliberately  planning  and  scheming  against 
the  liberties  of  the  little  nation  which  was 
receiving  them  hospitably  and  treating 
them  kindly. 

Their  grievances  were  of  their  own 
creation  ;  for  from  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  in  Johannesburg  their  agi- 
tators and  propagandists  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  irritating  and  insulting  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  State.  That 
they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  attitude  which  they  took  up 
on  the  question  of  the  franchise  from  the 
very  first.  They  wanted  a  vote,  and  at 
the  same  time  refused  to  bear  any  of  the 
greater  burdens  of  citizenship — such,  e.g., 
as  serving  on  commando.  They  wanted 
to  become  burghers  of  the  State  without 
taking  upon  themselves  any  inconvenient 
responsibilities  of  burghership  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  retain 
British  citizenship.  They  made  their 
demands    on    the     Government    of    the 
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hook  had  drawn  forth.  Even  on  that  little 
matter  he  had  miscalculated  ;  even  in  this 
little  enterprise  he  had  failed.  So  they 
called  him  "  Silly  Billy."  But  not  for  long— 
at  any  rate,  in  his  presence.  No,  he  made 
arrangements  to  stop  that.  **  Boozing  Billy" 
he  did  not  mind  ;  the  alliteration  he  could 
bear ;  the  rhyme  was  too  much ;  to  be 
called  "Silly  Billy"  hurt  him  beyond  endur- 
ance. Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  surmised 
that  whatever  had  roused  him  from  his 
mental,  moral,  and  social  torpor,  whatever 
had  disturbed  his  vegetative  calm,  was 
something  potent,  reminiscent,  sensitising, 
shocking. 

At  any  rate,  the  next  night  he  made 
another  search  for  a  suicide's  grave :  this 
time  a  watery  one.  He  met  with  the  same 
success  as  his  brother.  Being  in  no  wise 
mad,  only  vexed  and  tired,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  mount  the  parapet  and  jump 
in ;  so  he  crawled  down  some  stairs  and 
crept  in.  Doubtless,  he  enjoyed  the 
merry-making  usual  to  his  method  of 
dying :  saw  the  pretty  lights,  the  fireworks 
of  the  drowning ,  saw  himself  a  babe 
babbling  at  his  mother's  knees ;  saw  him- 
self a  corrected  child  lying  across  those 
self-same  knees ,  saw  the  ancient  roof-tree 
with  its  colony  of  wood  -  lice,  and  the 
dear  homestead  with  the  jolly  rats 
gambolling  upon  the  marge  of  the  too- 
near  cesspool ;   saw  the  woman   he  had 

loved,  the  woman  he  had  lost ;  saw 

Certainly,  he  was  served  up  as  the 
most  necessary  ingredient  of  a  coroner's 
inquest ;  and,  just  as  certainly,  twelve  kind 
silly  gentlemen  said  what  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary insanity  he  had  had,  and  how, 
remembering  a  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  someone  ought  to  see  that  that 
tempting  river  was  kept  out  of  people's 
way.  Then  he  was  presented  with  a  grave 
even  more  unpopular  than  that  of  the 
-suicide's  he  had  found — a  pauper's. 

The  cause  of  his  unwonted  energy,  his 
•sudden  usage  of  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness,  his  unexpected  taking  to  water,  was 
attributed  to  beer.  As  a  matter  of  truth, 
these  astonishing  actions  were  the  result  of 
sobriety.  Also,  he  had  had  some  two  ounces 
of  meat  in  his  stomach,  it  being  a  Sunday 
when  the  first  idea  of  testing  that  betraying 


hook  had  formed  in  his  fired  brain.  But 
even  the  meat  would  have  failed  to  excite 
him,  had  not  a  certain  woman  delivered  a 
temperance  lecture;  and  had  he  not  listened. 
It  was  given  on  the  very  stage  that  had  so 
often  been  the  scene  of  his  degradation ; 
being  intended  solely  for  theatrical  opera- 
tives. And  "Boozing  Billy,"  wanting  a  little 
warmth  and  light,  came,  heard,  and  was 
conquered — conquered  by  being  driven 
from  the  hitherto  impregnable  mud-hut  of 
his  Negation — conquered  by  This-which- 
was  being  reminded  of  That-which-had- 
been. 

The  woman  who  won  this  victory, 
although  aged  about  forty-nine  and  billed 
as  a  Miss,  was  not  gaunt,  or  angular,  or 
livid  ;  neither  was  she  a  specimen  of  the 
usual  compound  of  vanity  and  hysteria 
that  finds  enjoyment  and  relief  by  dis- 
gracing* the  platform  and  telling  her 
listeners  something  they  know  and  the 
speaker  does  not.  She  omitted  to  rave 
and  rant,  or  to  browbeat  and  condemn ; 
also,  she  refrained  from  setting  her  hearers 
**a-dreaming  hell-fires  to  see."  Her 
lecture  was  witty,  anecdotal,  amusing :  it 
combined  instruction  with  entertainment 
and  good  with  pleasure.  This  woman 
remained  a  woman  all  the  while.  She 
was  charming ;  she  was  delightful ;  she 
was  glorious.  She  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been,  in  her  youth,  pretty  and 
cajoling,  but  earnest  and  afiectionate ; 
even  now  she  possessed  of  her  time  of 
life  most  of  the  merits  and  few  of  the 
faults.  Where  the  men — one  of  whom 
might  have  induced  her  to  change  her 
name — could  have  been  disporting  during 
those  previous  years  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  :  perhaps  in  public  -  houses, 
denouncing  the  vices  of  women. 

Doubtless,  some  such  idea  was  borne  in 
upon  Billy :  when  he  saw  her  face,  heard 
her  voice,  felt  the  thrill  of  her  charm. 
However,  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  or  expression  to  his  feelings, 
but  sat  listening  quietly  and  without 
motion.  After  a  time,  as  the  flow  of  her 
sympathetic  manner  washed  away  the  mud 
that  lay  caked  about  his  heart,  he  began 
to  mumble  and  slir.  Then  he  asked 
of   his    neighbour    this    woman's    name. 


THAT  AND  THIS. 


"  Don't  you  k 


Oh,  havt  yov  forgotten  n 


Ethtl.  lam  miUam!' 


Upon  being  told,  he  desired  to  be 
retold.  \Vhen  that  had  been  done  his 
(ace  grew  fiill  of  puzzlement,  then  void  of 
any  expression  whatever.  Later,  with  the 
ttpward  glance  of  a  child  striving  to  recall 
a  forgotten  word,  Billy  fought  again  and 
again  to  find  the  lost  meaning  of  those 
few  simple  sounds.  That  they  had  had 
something  to  do  with  William  he  felt  sure; 


but  what  that  something  had   been    he 
could  not  detennine. 

Suddenly  a  shiver  ran  through  the  worn 
fibres  on  his  tired  bones.  Those  eyes, 
dim  and  loose  -  fixed,  brightened,  grew 
tense ;  but  those  lips,  parted  and  slack, 
opened  yet  wider,  flabbed  still  more ;  and 
from  out  that  awesome  mouth  broke  a 
great  cry.     He  bad  remembered. 
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By  A*  S*  APPELBEE. 


THERE  are  lots  of  women," 
soliloquised  the  Sergeant,  "who 
simply  can't  resist  a  uniform — red,  blue, 
bless  your  soul,  any  colour  under  Heaven. 
From  the  very  day  I  furst  put  on  my 
helmit  there  were  plenty  of  'em  for  me  to 
pick  from,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  a  fine- 
looking  young  fellow — six-foot-two,  and 
as  straight  as  they  make  'em." 

"  The  Sergeant  in  love  !  "  cried  some- 
one, and  all  the  members  of  the  club 
present  leaned  back  in  ^heir  chairs  and 
listened  for  the  story. 

The  Sergeant  expanded  his  immense 
chest,  and  smacked  the  huge  muscles  of 
his  thigh. 

"Begad!"  he  said  in  resonant  tones, 
**  I  must  have  been  a  smart  chap  even 
then,  and  I  soon  got  used  to  their  atten- 
tions, the  little  dears ;  but  the  very  furst 
woman  I  had  to  do  with  after  I  became  a 
peeler  turned  my  head  as  clean  as  I  turned 
hers.  Would  you  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible ?  " 

"  No,"  we  chorussed,  "  certainly  not. 
Tell  us  all  about  it." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Sergeant  sententiously, 
**  I  met  her  furst  under  a  lamp -post.  I 
was  stationed  at  Fritterfield,  a  village  just 
outside  Fensham,  and  my  beat  ran  right 
up  to  the  town.  I  was  just  starting  back 
home  from  Fensham  one  evening,  after 
making  my  point,  when  she  came  up  to 
where  the  roads  out  of  Fensham  divide, 
and  after  peering  about  all  three  she  came 
along  to  me  and  said — 

**  *  Please,  Mr.  Fleeceman,  can  you  tell 
me  which  is  the  road  to  Sir  George 
Leppington's  ?  * 

"She  spoke  very  nice  and  pretty,  and 


cooing-like,  and  looked  up  as  though  she 
was  in  trouble.  She  had  a  well-developed 
figure,  you  know,  and  a  face  like  a  picture- 
angel,  and  she  was  smartly  dressed— a 
lady's  maid  at  the  very  least,  although  she 
was  walking  to  Sir  George's  at  that  time 
of  night. 

"  *  Cert'nly,  Miss,'  says  I ;  *  I  am  just 
on  the  way  past  the  door  myself.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  walk  with  me.' 

"  *  Oh  I  I  should,  please,'  she  said,  quite 
timid-like. 

"  *  You  're  very  welcome,  my  dear,' 
says  I. 

"  We  got  on  fine  after  that,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  Sir  George's  I  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  her  again  the  next  week. 
Grace  Darling,  she  said  her  name  was. 
Did  ever  you  hear  a  name  like  that  ?  I 
said  it  fitted  her  just  like  her  glove.  She 
had  come  as  Miss  Leppington's  maid, 
and  she  arsked  me  whether  a  cottage 
could  be  got  in  Fritterfield  for  her  poor 
old  mother,  as  she  had  *  no  other  relation 
in  the  world,  and  they  liked  to  be  together. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  I  happened  to 
know  of  a  cottage  up  in  the  village,  one 
of  George  Robinson's,  right  away  from 
my  station,  and  I  said  I  would  go  up  and 
look  after  it.  You  know,  Miss  Cicily 
Leppington  was  just  going  to  be  married 
to  a  lord ;  and  as  they  wanted  another 
servant  or  two,  they  were  increasing  the 
show  in  time  for  the  wedding. 

"  I  went  for  a  walk  with  the  girl  the 
next  week,  and  another  when  it  was  her 
day  out  the  week  after — to  put  her  mother 
in  comfortable — and  I  can  tell  you,  by 
daylight  Grace  Darling  was  just  stunning, 
and  looked  at  you Lord  love  you !  it 
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"  Don't  you  know  nu  f     Oh,  have  you  forgolttn  » 


Bthil.  lam   IViUiam!' 


Upon  being  told,  he  desired  to  be 
retold.  When  that  had  been  done  his 
face  grew  full  of  puzzlement,  then  void  of 
any  expression  whatever.  Later,  with  the 
upward  glance  of  a  child  striving  to  recall 
a  forgotten  word,  Billy  fought  again  and 
again  to  find  the  lost  meaning  of  those 
few  simple  sounds.  That  they  had  had 
something  to  do  with  William  he  felt  sure; 


but  what  that  something  had  been    he 
could  not  determine. 

Suddenly  a  shiver  ran  through  the  worn 
fibres  on  his  tired  bones.  Those  eyes, 
dim  and  loose  -  fixed,  brightened,  grew 
tense ;  but  those  lips,  parted  and  slack, 
opened  yet  wider,  flabbed  still  more  ;  and 
from  out  that  awesome  mouth  broke  a 
great  ciy.     He  had  remembered. 
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warnts  'em  bad  with  this  weather  and 
her  rheumatiz,  but  I  can't  take  'em  up. 
because  of  this  wedding  business,  and 
I  know  you'll  be  going  by..  Do  you 
mind  ? ' 

"  *  Of  course  not,'  says  I,  putting  them 
in  my  pocket,  and  larfing,  but  not  liking 
to  hurt  her  feelings.  They  were  simply 
rolled  up  like  women  do  these  things,  and 
twisted  one  in  the  other.  Then  the  rest 
of  the  girls  turned  round,  and  we  stopped 
chaffering  for,  it  might  be,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  And  then  we  heard  Lady  Lepping- 
ton's  voice  coming — you  could  hear  it 
some  way,^  you  know — and  they  all  started 
to  go  out. 

**  The  old  dowager  came  into  the  room 
at  the  same  moment,  bringing  some  more 
people  to  see  the  presents :  three  or  four 
ladies,  and  among  them  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Schnaeder,  the  wife  of  that  South 
African  Johnny  with  the  money,  who  lived 
at  Whatmough  Park. 

**  *  These  are  dear  Cicily's  presents,'  the 
old  geeser  was  saying.  '  It  was  so  kind 
of  you  to  send  that  lovely  di'mond  brooch, 
my  dear.  See,  I  have  put  it  here,  right  in 
front.' 

"  She  walked  straight  up  under  the 
window,  and  then  turned  roun'  with  a  sort 
of  a  sriek,  and  cried — 

**  *  Great  heavens  I  Why,  it  *s  dis- 
appeared ! ' 

'*  I  started  round  at  that,  and  I  sor  at 
once  that  it  was  really  gome,  for  I  knew 
the  thing  she  meant — with  a  big  stone 
in  the  centre. 

"'Good  gracious!'  said  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Schnaeder,  *  what  can  have 
become  of  it,  my  dear  ? ' 

**  *  It  was  there  right  enough  a  few 
minutes  agorne,  me  lady,'  says  I,  speaking 
up.     •  I  sor  it.' 

"  *  Who  has  been  in  since  ? '  says  I^dy 
Leppington,  quite  savage -like. 

"  *  Only  the  servants,  me  lady,'  says  I. 
*  They  went  downstairs  by  the  other  door 
as  you  came  in.' 

"  *  Good  gracious,  Caroline,'  says  me 
lady,  *we  must  have  a  thief  on  the 
premises,  and  Sir  George  away  in  Fen- 
sham  too  !     Whatever  ought  I  to  do  ? ' 


***Arsk  a  p'leeceman,  my  dear,'  says 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Schnaeder. 

**  I  ex-cogitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  like  a  smart  orf'cer,  I  was  ready, 
and  I  says — 

"  *  They  have  all  just  gome  out  of  this 
room,  me  lady  and  your  honour.  Lock 
the  doors  and  have  them  searched.  One 
of  them  must  have  the  brooch,  and  it 
can't  be  gome  far,  seeing  I  sor  it  with 
my  own  eyes  not  ten  minutes  agorae.' 

**  Well,  we  did.  There  was  a  fine  fuss, 
I  can  tell  you,  when  we  three  went  down 
and  locked  the  door  of  the  kitchen  on  the 
whole  boiling  of  the  women,  and  I  told  them 
they,  had  got  to  be  searched.  The  cook 
used  awful  language,  considering  me  lady 
and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Schnaeder  was 
there,  although  it  might  have  passed  at 
any  other  time,  and  she  swore  they  had 
all  seven  come  down  together,  and  never 
stopped,  nor  never  parted.  All  seven 
stuck  to  the  same  tale,  nor  you  could  not 
shake  them,  so  I  set  to  work  and  searched 
the  whole  lot,  right  under  the  eyes  of 
those  two  old  dowagers.  The  women  did 
not  like  it  a  bit,  and  the  youngest  house- 
maid and  Grace  Darling  blushed  a  lot,  but 
the  cook  up  and  told  them  they  were 
two  fools  to  take  any  notice  of  a  great 
clod  like  me,  and  gave  warning  on  the 
spot. 

"  Then  Bates,  our  other  man,  came  on 
dooty,  and  we  two  searched  the  kitchin 
till  you  could  not  have  hidden  a  pea  in  it 
that  we  would  not  have  found.  I  can  tell 
you  it  looked  a  mess  when  we  had  done 
with  all  the  furniture.  Still  the  di'monds 
did  not  turn  up,  so  we  locked  the  women 
in  and  searched  the  blessed  house.  Sir 
George  came  in  while  that  was  on,  and 
said  he  would  not  have  the  matter  known 
outside,  as  the  di'monds  were  sure  to  be 
found,  seeing  none  of  the  women  had  had 
a  charnce  of  hiding  them  properly.  So 
Bates  and  I  had  it  to  ourselves,  and  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  that  blooming  house 
between  the  room  where  the  presents  were 
and  the  kitchen  that  we  did  not  overhaul. 
We  had  the  carpets  up,  and  we  had  the 
pictures  down,  and  we  had  the  fumiture 
inside  out.    I  don't  believe  you  could  have 
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hidden  a  pin's  head  that  we  would  not 
have  found  and  dug  out,  but  there  was  not 
a  sniff  of  a  di'mond  in  the  lot. 

*■  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Schnaeder  went 
home  at  larst,  and  said  it  did  not  matter ; 


clean  mizzled,  and  1  daresay  they  were 
worth  a  lot  of  money — five  or  ten  pounds 
mebbe.' 

" '  You  're  a    fool,'   says    Sir   George, 
quite  rude-like ;  '  say  five  hunderd.' 


she  would  send  Miss  Cicily  round  another 
present  in  the  morning,  but  Sir  George  and 
mi-  lady  carriid  on  something  aMful. 

"'No  doubt  it's  a  great  loss.  Sir 
George,  Sir,'  says  I,  'but  Bates  here  and 
me,  we  have  done  our  bi-st.  Them 
di'monds  have  vanished.  Sir  George,  Sir, 


" '  I  'm  not  so  sure  they  've  been 
stole,'  said  Sir  George.  '  They  must 
be  somewhere  quite  close  to  us,  and  I 
am  not  clear  that  they  've  been  stole  at 
all  yet.  If  they  had  been,  we  should 
have  recovered  them  before  now.  Tliey 
may  have  been  mislaid  in  some  extra- 
ordinary way,  and,  at  any  rale,  I  can't 
have  detectives  about  my  house  making 
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arrests  at  the  time  of  my  daughter's 
wedding.  It  must  wait  a  day  or  two, 
Hurdlestone,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  brooch  turns  up  during  that 
time.' 

**  *  Yes,  Sir  George/  says  I." 

The  Sergeant  paused  and  contem- 
plated the  immense  boots  that  creaked 
under  the  burden  of  his  weight  when  he 
walked. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  '*  that  is  not  the  end  of 
it.  is  it  ?  " 

The  Sergeant  surveyed  his  empty  glass 
with  a  comical  air. 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly,  "  not  quite." 

We  hastened  to  take  the  hint. 

**  As  I  was  just  in  the  middle  of  saying," 
he  resumed  quite  pleasantly,  "Miss  Cicily's 
wedding  was  nex'  day.  They  did  it  well, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  had  all  the  village  up 
to  tea,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening  after 
the  happy  pair  had  gorne  in  rowt  for 
Scotland,  and  all  the  dooks  and  lords  and 
women  had  said  their  say  and  gorne  too. 
The  servants  were  given  a  good  time  in 
the  evening,  and  there  was  plenty  to  drink. 
An  invitation  was  given  to  me,  and  I  was 
there. 

"  It  was  a  go-as-you-please  sort  of  affair 
by  this  time,  and  thinks  I  it  would  be  a 
good  chamce  to  walk  Grace  Darling 
about  the  srubberies,  and  apologise  for 
having  searched  her  pretty  self,  and,  may- 
hap, tell  her  a  few  things  I  had  not  told 
her  up  to  then.  So  I  started  to  walk 
round  and  find  her.  Of  course  I  found 
all  the  rest  of  the  seven  servants  when  I 
did  not  warnt  to,  but  I  could  not  see 
Grace,  and  the  more  I  walked  round  the 
more  I  began  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  her.  At  larst  I  arsked  the  chief  house- 
maid, being  that  she  was  most  sociable, 
although  a  bit  free  with  her  tongue,  and 
inclined  to  speak  her  mind  when  she  was 
provoked. 

"  *  Why,'  says  she,  *  the  hussy's  gome  to 
see  her  mother,  when  it  would  be  only 
respeckful  to  the  house  to  stop  and  enjoy 
the  damce  along  with  us.  And  you 
not  dancing,  Mr.  Hurdlcstone  .'^  Come 
along.' 

"  *  Not  in  uniform,*  says  I.     *  I  '11  come 


back  when  I  *m  orf  dooty,  and  look  after 
you,  Bessie.* 

**  Then  Bates  came  to  take  my  place, 
and  orf  I  went  at  quick  march  for  the  old 
lady's  cottage.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half,, 
and  I  felt  quite  warm  by  the  time  I  arrived 
there,  and  knocked. 

**  There  was  no  answer,  so  I  tried  the 
door,  and  found  that  that  was  locked. 

**  *  Poor  little  dear! '  says  I  to  myself^ 
'  She 's  walked  all  up  here  to  fetch  her  old 
mother  back  to  the  darnce  and  fun  at  Sir 
George's.  And  I  know  what  they've 
done.  They've  gome  round  by  the 
upper  road,  so  as  to  pass  my  station  and 
meet  me,  she  knowing  what  time  I  was- 
to  come  orf  duty,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
coming  by  the  lower  road  here.  Poor 
little  dear  1 ' 

**  Then  I  went  back  to  my  station,  and 
on  to  Sir.  George's  again,  as  quick  as  I 
could,  but  I  could  not  see  anythink  of 
them.  So  I  cussed  my  luck,  and  had  ta 
darnce  with  Bessie,  who  would  keep  saying 
what  a  fine-looking  chap  I  was. 

*•  You  may  guess  I  was  more  than  a  bit 
surprised  next  moming  when  Sir  George 
Leppington  sent  for  me  all  in  a  hurry.  I 
found  out  a  bit  at  a  time  that  Grace 
Darling  had  never  come  home  that  night 
at  all,  and  her  mother  had  suddenly  left 
the  cottage  that  I  took  for  them,  with 
some  hired  furniture  in  it,  and  the  rent 
still  owing.  I  yyas  put  on  to  investigate 
Grace's  references,  who  had  intended  to- 
marry  her,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
genuine,  and  they  took  out  a  warrant  for 
the  poor  dear's  arrest.  But  the  narstiest 
smack  of  all  was  on  the  day  after  the 
warrant  was  tooked  out,  when  a  letter  was 
delivered  at  my  station  which  had  been 
posted  somewhere  in  London.  I  carried 
it  in  my  pocket  for  years,  and  I  know  what 
was  in  it  by  heart.     It  said — 

My  dear  old  thick-headed  P^leeceman, — I  hope- 
this  finds  you  as  well  as  it  leaves  me  and  my 
husband,  who  went  away  from  Fritterfield  rather 
under  a  cloud,  but  are  now  again  in  our  happy 
home,  and  bear  you  no  111-^411. 

Don't  worry  your  poor  head  any  more  about  the 
diamonds.  Thev  are  in  Amsterdam.  Nor  about 
us.  Nobody  spotted  the  disguise,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  give  it  away. 
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MR.    LEWIS     WALLER. 


HOW  THE  SERGEANT  FELL  IN  LOVE. 


■■  Iff  taio  srarchid." 
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one  of  these  soft  impeachments  was  read 
out  to  him,  Billy  answered  with  silence. 
Even  in  his  pewters  he  was  reticent — as 
reticent  concerning  the  past  as  he  was 
secretive  concerning  the  future.  What 
That  had  really  been,  This  never  told. 

As  a  matter  of  truth.  That  was  once  a 
prosperous  bookseller;  making,  from  the 
struggling  existence  of  publishers,  a  com- 
fortable living.  He  had  been  industrious 
and  progressive,  had  wished  only  for  what 
could  be  attained,  and  regretted  nothing 
but  the  avoidable.  Consequently,  he  had 
known  happiness.  Certainly,  even  in  those 
days,  he  had  had  his  troubles ;  but  of 
these  only  one  had  made  upon  him  any 
great  impression. 

His  brother  had  found  a  suicide's  grave ; 
and  the  owner  of  that  grave  had  rewarded 
the  finder  by  letting  him  dwell  therein. 
This  successful  search  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  had  been  caused  by  a  drunken 
wife.  .  .  .  Now,  a  drunken  wife  is  among 
the  finest  inventions  that  the  Devil 
hath  yet  sought  out.  A  drunken  hus- 
band is  bad ;  and  than  most  other 
kinds  of  husbands  is  possessed  of  more 
demerits.  But  woman  was  not  made 
to  drink — only  to  sip ;  and  even  that 
at  infrequent  intervals  :  Nature  having 
ordained  that  she  shall  not  consume 
strong  liquor  in  any  great  quantity  without 
becoming  extremely  repulsive.  From 
quite  a  few  bottles  most  women  would 
contrive  to  gather  more  unloveliness,  more 
bestiality,  hatefulness,  and  degeneracy 
than  would  most  men  in  a  similar  time 
from  quite  several  barrels.  This,  for  many 
reasons.  As  they  are  as  obvious  as 
numerous,  they  may  be  omitted.  Suffice 
it  that,  of  course,  women  have  compensa- 
tions :  both  internal  and  external :  the 
scent-bottle  for  instance,  a  magic  phial 
that  so  often  serves  the  two  purposes. 
However,  it  is  for  men  alone,  and  not  for 
all  of  those,  that  Alcohol  **  captains  an 
army  of  shining  and  generous  dreams  " — 
captains  that  army  with  any  pretence  of 
control,  dignity,  proportion.  .  .  .  Most  of 
these  things,  and  many  more,  William 
learned  from  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
from  the  life  of  that  brother's  better  half. 
They  annoyed  him  ;    they  appalled  him  ; 


they  so  irritated  and  shocked  him  that 
he  became  a  member  of  the  great  army  of 
monomaniacs.  .  .  .  These  victims  of  a 
mental  disproportionableness  are  as  myriad 
and  varied  as  their  obsession  is  mono- 
tonous and  single.  Some  think  them- 
selves the  daughter  of  the  Devil ;  others, 
the  Son  of  God.  Some  say  they  are  made 
of  glass ;  others,  of  steel.  A  few  have  a 
fear  of  open  spades ;  many,  of  closed 
doors.  A  few  imagine  that  they  can  fly ; 
many,  that  they  can  sing.  .  .  .  William's 
dream  and  dread  was  that  of  getting  a 
drunken  wife. 

Now,  it  happened  about  the  time  his 
monomania  possessed  him  most  strongly, 
that  he  was  engaged  to  marry  "  the  best 
and  sweetest  woman  in  the  whole  world." 
However,  these  excelling  qualities  did  not 
prevent  her  lover  from  asking  if  she  would 
follow  his  example  and  sign  the  pledge. 
As  the  girl  sipped  only  some  two  or  three 
glasses  a  week,  she — not  unnaturally  or 
illogically — refused.  This  led  to  a  quarrel : 
which  led  to  a  parting:  which  led  to 
nothing,  to  nowhere,  and  to  nobody — at 
any  rate,  on  the  side  of  William. 

And  yet  these  two  had  loved  each 
other:  if  not  with  a  wild,  overwhelming 
passion,  at  least  with  a  deep  and  delicate 
affection.  William  was  rather  delightful 
as  a  lover.  Cotitrary  to  the  custom  of 
most  booksellers,  he  read  the  books  he 
sold — some  of  them.  Therefore,  he  was 
able  to  express  his  emotions  with  not  a 
little  skill — the  skill  that  engenders  sur- 
prise and  does  not  destroy  sincerity.  He 
knew  when  to  please  and  when  to  provoke ; 
he  was  aware  how  apparenti)  to  seem 
shallow  and  flippant,  and  how  really  to 
exhibit  the  depth  and  gravity  of  his  tender- 
ness. In  addition  to  possessing  an  ability 
to  show  love,  he  also  possessed  an  ability 
to  feel  love.  And  as  the  woman  he  wor- 
shipped was  more  than  worthy  of  his 
admiration  and  aflection,  was  fond  as  fair, 
loving  as  lovable,  the  days  when  William 
had  been  happy  were  many  and  splendid. 

But  that  was  years  ago — six-and-twenty 
years  ago.  And  to  think  that  he  had  lost 
her  nuTely  through  a  little  matter  of 
pledge-bigning  !  Slight  are  the  trivialities 
for  which  men  and  women  part — slight, 


THAT    AND     THIS. 

Br  GEORGE    GAMBLE. 

Author    of    "  A    Farrago    of    Folly,"    itc. 


HE  slid  down  the  stairs  on  the  side     suddenly  grave.    He  declared  with  drunken 
of  his  neck.     He  poised  stiffly  for     solemnity  that  he  was  perfectly  sober, 
quite  a  time  on  his  left  ear.     He  up-         "  Wot  ho !  "  cried  a  sceptic  who  chanced 


Ht  slid  d<rj}n  Iht  stairs  on  the  side  of  Ait  ntcb. 

staggered  to  the  shape  of  a  fish-hook.    He  that    way,    "Billy's    copped    the    brewer 

maile  decorously  behind  his  hand  a  hissing  agin  !  " 

sound,    suggestive   of    the   opening  of  a  Seeing  the  truth  of  this  all-unibracing 

screw- stoppered  boitlc  of  beer.    He  smiled  assertion,   some   of  Billy's    fellow-sinners 

ihe  smile  of  a  sleepy  fat-wit.     He  became  led  him  to  a  disused  property-room  in  the 
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theatre  basement.  Then,  throwing  him 
gently  floorwards  and  pillowing  his  head 
with  a  block  of  wood,  they  left  him  to 
sleep  his  way  back  from  his  own  form  of 
sobriety  to  that  of  other  people's. 

He  was  not  a  derelict ;  he  was  a  wreck. 
He  had  long  ceased  to  drift  on  the  waters 
of  life ;  he  now  merely  stuck  in  the  mud 
of  existence. 

He  was  tall,  but  had  been  taller.  The 
hinges  of  his  knees  had  worked  loose,  and 
because,  about  that  same  hour,  his  spine 
had  curved  beneath  the  weight  of  trouble, 
his  most  upright  carriage  now  suggested 
a  man  that  had  passed  his  life  in  letting 
out  his  shoulders  for  leapfrog. 

He  wore  a  frock-coat  that  was  green. 
It  had  once  been  black — as  might  be  per- 
ceived when  on  days  of  rain  the  collar 
was  upturned.  However,  this  faded  glory 
was  well  supplied  with  buttons :  at  any 
rate,  a-down  the  front.  Buttons  are  so 
much  cheaper  than  shirts ;  if  cleverly  used 
they  may  even  conceal  an  entire 
absence  of  those  troublesome  garments : 
especially  as  a  **  dicky" — cunning  com- 
bination of  breastplate  and  collar — can 
be  procured  for  sixpence,  if  a  halfpenny  is 
thrown  in  to  show  good  feeling.  His 
trousers,  about  the  back  -  edges,  were 
frayed  and  fringed,  as  though  his  hungry 
down-trod  heels  had  nibbled  them.  How 
those  tattered  bags  were  kept  in  their 
proper  place  was  a  mystery  that  only 
some  pieces  of  string  could  have  ex- 
plained. At  times,  there  was  just  one 
button  between  him  and  the  police ; 
and  that  was  mostly  loose.  His  hat 
had  started  life  on  the  head  of  a  boy,  and 
now  was  always  full  of  hair,  tufts  of  which 
up-sprouted  through  a  rift  in  the  felt 
like  some  noxious  growth  from  out  the 
chinks  of  a  coffin.  His  boots  were  kept 
together  with  mud.  If  he  had  cleaned 
them  ever  so  gently  they  would  have 
sprung  into  as  many  fragments  as  did 
Sinbad*s  ship  when  the  loadstone  moun- 
tain drew  out  the  nails.  Thev  were  as 
ventilated  as  his  hat,  as  dirty  as  his  hands, 
and  as  be-knobbcd  as  his  face. 

Now,  the  face  of  **  Boozing  Billy  "  was 
a  study  of  ugliness  sufficiently  painful  to 
have  pleasured    Hogarth.      Eyes  so    dim 


and  loose-fixed  that  it  was  matter  for 
astonishment  as  to  why  the  breeze  did 
not,  one  way,  blow  them  out,  and, 
another,  blow  them  in.  Lips  that  would 
no  more  meet  and  fasten  than  does  the 
sprung  lid  of  a  lozenge-box.  Nose — well, 
he  had  invented  that  nose  himself.  It 
was  not  small,  not  straight,  not  pink ;  it 
was  not  smooth,  not  still,  not  good ;  it  was 
merely  Billy's  nose.  As  for  his  mouth — 
his  mouth  was  the  home  of  a  hundred 
horrors. 

These  unlovely  appearances  and  realities 
were  not  caused  by  over-eating.  A  meal 
and  a  half  a  day  was  all  he  allowed  him- 
self: those  fourteen  shillings  a  week  he 
earned  had  to  be  laid  out  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  Chancellor  and  the  cunning  of  a  Scot 
On  Sundays  for  dinner  he  had  meat; 
Mondays,  cheese;  Tuesdays,  bread;  Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays,  and  Fridays  he  counted 
the  railings  on  the  Thames  Embankment ; 
Saturdays  he  had  beer.  He  would  have 
drunk  it  all  the  week — if  he  could  have 
discovered  it  flowing  from  the  public 
fountains. 

The  questions  that  arise  are.  What  did 
this  man  think.  What  did  he  believe.  What 
did  he  hope?  The  answer  to  each  of 
which  is — Nothing.  He  had  the  thoughts 
of  a  vegetable-marrow,  the  beliefs  of  a 
blown  egg-shell,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
moribund  dog  munching  its  sores  in  a 
ditch.  With  this  man,  life  was  otherwise 
than  with  most  of  us.  Him,  the  past  did 
not  haunt,  the  present  did  not  bore,  the 
future  did  not  frighten.  Mentally  and 
emotionally,  he  was  void  as  a  mummy. 
His  brain  but  controlled  his  muscles  ;  his 
heart  but  pumped  his  blood.  Only  his 
stomach  fully  lived ;  and  that  often  was 
half  dead. 

Of  course,  to  arrive  at  such  a  state  of 
negation  had  taken  many  years.  But 
patience  and  perseverance  will  accomplish 
much ;  and  Billy  had  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  greatest  failure  ever  known  within  the 
walls  even  of  the  **  Refrigerator  Theatre"* 
where  **  frosty  "  nights  were  as  numerous  ai 
those  of  an  English  spring. 

That  is  what  This  was ;  This  is  what 
That  had  been. 

First,  to  the  wwtruths.     It  was  rumoured 


THAT   AND   THIS.  il>7 

that  Billy  once  had  kept  his  horses  and  that  medium,  it  runs  as  follows:  Billy  at 
hounds,  and  even  bred  his  own  foxes— as  some  remote  period  had  slaughtered  hi» 
being,  no  doubt,  the  surest  way  to  destroy      wife's  lover  with  a  meat -axe,  and  had  theo 


Thii  led  la  a  qiuirrrl :  vhu  h  ltd  la  a  purling. 

thesepests.  Another  legend  gave  it  that  stretched  his  legs — to  avoid  a  like  treat- 
Billy  had  "  done  time,"  had  walked  up  the  ment  of  his  neck — as  far  as  Southern 
endlessstaiTs,andinsomnia-edoDthep!ank  Italy:  where,  dwelling  among  the  pedi- 
bed.  A  third  was  still  more  wrong.  Given  in  culous  lazzaroni.  he  had  lost  all  his 
the  vernacular  that  its  utterers  were  wont  virtues,  and  acquired  from  his  fellow- 
to  use,  it  would  shock ;    translated   from  shirkers    all    their   vices.     But   whenever 
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hook  had  drawn  forth.  Even  on  that  little 
matter  he  had  miscalculated  ;  even  in  this 
little  enterprise  he  had  failed.  So  they 
called  him  "  Silly  Billy."  But  not  for  long— 
at  any  rate,  in  his  presence.  No,  he  made 
arrangements  to  stop  that.  "Boozing  Billy" 
he  did  not  mind ;  the  alliteration  he  could 
bear ;  the  rhyme  was  too  much ;  to  be 
called  **  Silly  Billy"  hurt  him  beyond  endur- 
ance. Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  surmised 
that  whatever  had  roused  him  from  his 
mental,  moral,  and  social  torpor,  whatever 
had  disturbed  his  vegetative  calm,  was 
something  potent,  reminiscent,  sensitising, 
shocking. 

At  any  rate,  the  next  night  he  made 
xmother  search  for  a  suicide's  grave :  this 
time  a  watery  one.  He  met  with  the  same 
success  as  his  brother.  Being  in  no  wise 
mad,  only  vexed  and  tired,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  mount  the  parapet  and  jump 
in ;  so  he  crawled  down  some  stairs  and 
crept  in.  Doubtless,  he  enjoyed  the 
merry-making  usual  to  his  method  of 
dying :  saw  the  pretty  lights,  the  fireworks 
•of  the  drowning ,  saw  himself  a  babe 
babbling  at  his  mother's  knees ;  saw  him- 
self a  corrected  child  lying  across  those 
self-same  knees ,  saw  the  ancient  roof-tree 
with  its  colony  of  wood  -  lice,  and  the 
dear  homestead  with  the  jolly  rats 
gambolling  upon  the  marge  of  the  too- 
near  cesspool ;   saw  the  woman   he  had 

loved,   the  woman  he  had  lost ;  saw 

Certainly,  he  was  served  up  as  the 
most  necessary  ingredient  of  a  coroner's 
inquest ;  and,  just  as  certainly,  twelve  kind 
silly  gentlemen  said  what  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary insanity  he  had  had,  and  how, 
remembering  a  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  someone  ought  to  see  that  that 
tempting  river  was  kept  out  of  people's 
way.  Then  he  was  presented  with  a  grave 
even  more  unpopular  than  that  of  the 
-suicide's  he  had  found — a  pauper's. 

The  cause  of  his  unwonted  energ>%  his 
sudden  usage  of  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness,  his  unexpected  taking  to  water,  was 
attributed  to  beer.  As  a  matter  of  truth, 
these  astonishing  actions  were  the  result  of 
sobriety.  Also,  he  had  had  some  two  ounces 
of  meat  in  his  stomach,  it  being  a  Sunday 
when  the  first  idea  of  testing  that  betraying 


hook  had  formed  in  his  fired  brain.  But 
even  the  meat  would  have  failed  to  excite 
him,  had  not  a  certain  woman  delivered  a 
temperance  lecture;  and  had  he  not  listened. 
It  was  given  on  the  very  stage  that  had  so 
often  been  the  scene  of  his  degradation ; 
being  intended  solely  for  theatrical  opera- 
tives. And  "  Boozing  Billy,"  wanting  a  little 
warmth  and  light,  came,  heard,  and  was 
conquered — conquered  by  being  driven 
from  the  hitherto  impregnable  mud-hut  of 
his  Negation — conquered  by  This-which- 
was  being  reminded  of  That-which-had- 
been. 

The  woman  who  won  this  victory, 
although  aged  about  forty-nine  and  billed 
as  a  Miss,  was  not  gaunt,  or  angular,  or 
livid  ;  neither  was  she  a  specimen  of  the 
usual  compound  of  vanity  and  hysteria 
that  finds  enjoyment  and  relief  by  dis- 
gracing* the  platform  and  telling  her 
listeners  something  they  know  and  the 
speaker  does  not.  She  omitted  to  rave 
and  rant,  or  to  browbeat  and  condemn ; 
also,  she  refrained  from  setting  her  hearers 
**a-dreaming  hell-fires  to  see."  Her 
lecture  was  witty,  anecdotal,  amusing :  it 
combined  instruction  with  entertainment 
and  good  with  pleasure.  This  woman 
remained  a  woman  all  the  while.  She 
was  charming ;  she  was  delightful ;  she 
was  glorious.  She  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been,  in  her  youth,  pretty  and 
cajoling,  but  earnest  and  affectionate ; 
even  now  she  possessed  of  her  time  of 
life  most  of  the  merits  and  few  of  the 
faults.  Where  the  men — one  of  whom 
might  have  induced  her  to  change  her 
name — could  have  been  disporting  during 
those  previous  years  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  :  perhaps  in  public  -  houses, 
denouncing  the  vices  of  women. 

Doubtless,  some  such  idea  was  borne  in 
upon  Billy :  when  he  saw  her  face,  heard 
her  voice,  felt  the  thrill  of  her  charm. 
However,  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  or  expression  to  his  feelings, 
but  sat  listening  quietly  and  without 
motion.  After  a  time,  as  the  flow  of  her 
sympathetic  manner  washed  away  the  n^ud 
that  lay  caked  about  his  heart,  he  began 
to  mumble  and  stir.  Then  he  asked 
of    his    njighbour    this    woman's    name. 
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"  Den'l  jrou  i 


If  f     Oh,  have  you  forgotten  n 


EIM.  lam  William;" 


Upon  being  told,  he  desired  to  be 
retold.  WTien  that  had  been  done  his 
face  grew  full  of  puzzlement,  then  void  of 
any  expression  whatever.  Later,  wltli  the 
upward  glance  of  a  child  striving  to  recall 
a  forgotten  word,  Billy  fought  again  and 
again  to  find  the  lost  meaning  of  those 
few  simple  sounds.  That  they  had  had 
iomething  to  do  with  William  he  felt  sure ; 


but  what  that  something  had   been    he 
could  not  determine. 

Suddenly  a  shiver  ran  through  the  worn 
fibres  on  his  tired  bones.  Those  eyes, 
dim  and  loose  -  fixed,  brightened,  grew 
tense ;  but  those  lips,  parted  and  slack, 
opened  yet  wider,  flabbed  still  more ;  and 
from  out  that  awesome  mouth  broke  a 
great  cry.     He  had  remembered. 
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hook  had  drawn  forth.  Even  on  that  little 
matter  he  had  miscalculated  ;  even  in  this 
little  enterprise  he  had  failed.  So  they 
called  him  "  Silly  Billy."  But  not  for  long— 
at  any  rate,  in  his  presence.  No,  he  made 
arrangements  to  stop  that.  "  Boozing  Billy" 
he  did  not  mind ;  the  alliteration  he  could 
bear;  the  rhyme  was  too  much;  to  be 
called  **  Silly  Billy"  hurt  him  beyond  endur- 
ance. Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  surmised 
that  whatever  had  roused  him  from  his 
mental,  moral,  and  social  torpor,  whatever 
had  disturbed  his  vegetative  calm,  was 
something  potent,  reminiscent,  sensitising, 
shocking. 

At  any  rate,  the  next  night  he  made 
xmother  search  for  a  suicide's  grave :  this 
time  a  watery  one.  He  met  with  the  same 
success  as  his  brother.  Being  in  no  wise 
mad,  only  vexed  and  tired,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  mount  the  parapet  and  jump 
in ;  so  he  crawled  down  some  stairs  and 
crept  in.  Doubtless,  he  enjoyed  the 
merry-making  usual  to  his  method  of 
dying :  saw  the  pretty  lights,  the  fireworks 
•of  the  drowning ,  saw  himself  a  babe 
babbling  at  his  mother's  knees ;  saw  him- 
self a  corrected  child  lying  across  those 
self-same  knees ,  saw  the  ancient  roof-tree 
-with  its  colony  of  wood  -  lice,  and  the 
dear  homestead  with  the  jolly  rats 
gambolling  upon  the  marge  of  the  too- 
near  cesspool ;   saw  the  woman  he  had 

loved,   the  woman  he  had  lost ;  saw 

Certainly,  he  was  served  up  as  the 
most  necessary  ingredient  of  a  coroner's 
inquest ;  and,  just  as  certainly,  twelve  kind 
silly  gentlemen  said  what  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary insanity  he  had  had,  and  how, 
remembering  a  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  someone  ought  to  see  that  that 
tempting  river  was  kept  out  of  people's 
way.  Then  he  was  presented  with  a  grave 
-even  more  unpopular  than  that  of  the 
•suicide's  he  had  found — a  pauper's. 

The  cause  of  his  unwonted  energy,  his 
rsudden  usage  of  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness,  his  unexpected  taking  to  water,  was 
.attributed  to  beer.  As  a  matter  of  truth, 
these  astonishing  actions  were  the  result  of 
sobriety.  Also,  he  had  had  some  two  ounces 
of  meat  in  his  stomach,  it  being  a  Sunday 
•when  the  first  idea  of  testing  that  betraying 


hook  had  formed  in  his  fired  brain.  But 
even  the  meat  would  have  failed  to  excite 
him,  had  not  a  certain  woman  delivered  a 
temperance  lecture ;  and  had  he  not  listened. 
It  was  given  on  the  very  stage  that  had  so 
often  been  the  scene  of  his  degradation ; 
being  intended  solely  for  theatrical  opera- 
tives. And  "  Boozing  Billy,"  wanting  a  little 
warmth  and  light,  came,  heard,  and  was 
conquered — conquered  by  being  driven 
from  the  hitherto  impregnable  mud-hut  of 
his  Negation — conquered  by  This-which- 
was  being  reminded  of  That-which-had- 
been. 

The  woman  who  won  this  victory, 
although  aged  about  forty -nine  and  billed 
as  a  Miss,  was  not  gaunt,  or  angular,  or 
livid ;  neither  was  she  a  specimen  of  the 
usual  compound  of  vanity  and  hysteria 
that  finds  enjoyment  and  relief  by  dis- 
gracing* the  platform  and  telling  her 
listeners  something  they  know  and  the 
speaker  does  not.  She  omitted  to  rave 
and  rant,  or  to  browbeat  and  condemn ; 
also,  she  refrained  from  setting  her  hearers 
**a-dreaming  hell-fires  to  see."  Her 
lecture  was  witty,  anecdotal,  amusing :  it 
combined  instruction  with  entertainment 
and  good  with  pleasure.  This  woman 
remained  a  woman  all  the  while.  She 
was  charming ;  she  was  delightful ;  she 
was  glorious.  She  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been,  in  her  youth,  pretty  and 
cajoling,  but  earnest  and  afifectionate ; 
even  now  she  possessed  of  her  time  of 
life  most  of  the  merits  and  few  of  the 
faults.  Where  the  men — one  of  whom 
might  have  induced  her  to  change  her 
name — could  have  been  disporting  during 
those  previous  years  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  :  perhaps  in  public  -  houses, 
denouncing  the  vices  of  women. 

Doubtless,  some  such  idea  was  borne  in 
upon  Billy :  when  he  saw  her  face,  heard 
her  voice,  felt  the  thrill  of  her  charm. 
However,  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  or  expression  to  his  feelings, 
but  sat  listening  quietly  and  without 
motion.  After  a  timCj^s  the  flow  of  her 
sympathetic  manger  washed  away  tne  ipud 
that  lay  caked  about  his  heart,  he  began 
to  mtmble  and  stir.  Then  he  asked 
of   his    ii^ughbour    this    woman's    name. 
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According  to  their  natures,  his  com- 
panions soothed  or  snubbed  him  ;  and  he 
hunched  quiet  with  the  compliance  of 
collapse.  But  he  did  not  cease  to  remem- 
ber. And  those  six-and-twenty  years  were 
as  a  mist  that  rolls  away.  Full  upon  his 
altered  face  gleamed  the  sun  of  former 
hours ;  high  above  his  grizzled  head  flew 
the  birds  of  other  times — singing  as 
they  had  sung  in  the  morning  of  his 
youth.  That  withered  heart — long,  long 
sterile  —  quickened  with  a  re  -  birth 
of  the  Life  Beautiful  ;  and  emotions, 
sweet  and  tender,  rose  resurgent.  Old 
kisses,  smiles,  endearments ,  old  fancies, 
dreams,  and  moonrays  came  circling  round 
about  him  like  homing  doves.  But  it  was 
to  a  ruin  that  they  came.  And  the  stricken 
man  realised  this  truth — realised  what  he 
had  missed,  what  he  had  lost  for  ever.  All 
through  a  quarrel  concerning  a  silly  matter 
of  form — a  needless  precaution  against  a 
danger  that  never  existed  ! 

The  lecture  concluded,  he  made  for  the 
stage-door  to  watch  his  old  love  depart. 
He  had  no  intention  of  revealing  himself ; 
enough'if  once  again  he  could  look  into 
her  eyes,  once  again  brush  anear  her 
sleeve.  Of  course,  even  he  did  not  assume 
that  he  loved  this  woman  still :  it  was  only 
that  she  had  brought  about  the  resur- 
rection of  his  buried  life,  the  requickening 
of  his  dead  heart. 

Smiling,  and  talking  with  a  girl  friend, 
she  came  along  the  dim -lit  passage. 
Making  a  futile  effort  to  smooth  his  hair, 
he  straightened  himself.  She  drew  near. 
He  stood  erect.  She  looked  at  him.  He 
looked  at  her.  Seeing  only  a  drunken 
scarecrow,  much  in  need  of  a  meal,  she 
slipped  a  florin  into  his  hand — the  hand 
that  was  outstretched  to  touch  her  sleeve. 
Drawing  back,  he  let  the  coin  jingle  on  the 
ground.  She  passed  him  by.  He  winced 
and  cried  aloud — 


**  Don't  you  know  me  ?  Oh,  have  you 
forgotten  me  .?  .  .  .  Ethel,  I  am  William ! " 

But  he  was  not  William ;  he  was  only 
Billy.  And  that  was  all  she  saw.  Simple 
as  were  his  words,  they  conveyed  nothing 
to  his  hearer — except  that  their  utterer  was 
the  victim  of  drink.  He  had  learned  her 
Christian  name  (she  thought)  from  the  bill, 
and  was  babbling  it  abroad  because  she  had 
not  given  him  suflicient.  Clearly,  an  imper- 
tinent ingrate.  However,  she  would  not 
expose  him,  lest  he  should  be  made  to  suffer. 
For  even  in  the  dingy  gloom,  even  with  her 
elderly  vision,  she  could  see  that  this  thing 
was  deplorable  and  an  object  for  mercy. 

•*  Don't  you  know  me  }  "  he  sobbed. 

O  Time  and  Change!  How  should 
this  woman  know  him  ?  Allowing 
that  he  had  not^  in  a  supreme  anxiety 
to  be  remembered  —  allowing  that  he 
had  not  omitted  his  surname,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  woman  would  have  recognised  in 
this  subject  of  her  pity  the  man  she  once 
had  loved  —  the  man  through  the  dear 
memory  of  whom  she  had  remained  ever 
single.  And  as  it  was,  she  went  upon  her 
way,  happily,  quite  unknowing. 

The  disappointed  wretch  screamed  for 
her  to  stop.  But  a  certain  sceptic  who 
once  had  made  an  all-embracing  assertion 
concerning  the  catching  of  a  brewer, 
dragged  his  misery-wounded  work-mate 
back  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
theatre ;  at  the  same  time  repeating  his 
assertion,  and  avowing  sincerely  that  he 
was  wishful  only  to  do  the  drunkard  a 
kindness. 

Entering  a  cab  and  driving  off*,  Ethel 
turned  to  her  girl  friend  and  with  a  pitying 
smile  said  how  afraid  she  was  that  one 
man  there  had  not  benefited  by  her  lecture, 
and  how  devoutly  she  hoped  he  would. 

He  did.  For  This,  thus  shockingly 
reminded  of  That,  took  measures  (as 
recorded)  to  become  It. 


ORPHANS. 
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By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS* 


CHAPTER   I. 

BECAUSE  it  all  seems  so  improbabU 
so  horridly  impossible  to  me  now, 
sitting  here  safe  and  sane  in  my  own 
library — I  hesitate  to  record  an  episode 
which  already  appears  to  me  less  horrible 
than  grotesque.  Yet,  unless  the  story  is 
written  now,  I  know  I  shall  never  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter, 
not  from  fear  of  ridicule,  but  because  I 
myself  shall  soon  cease  to  credit  what  I 
now  know  to  be  true.  Yet  scarcely  a 
month  has  elapsed  since  I  heard  the 
stealthy  purring  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  shoaling  undertow — scarcely  a  month 
ago  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  that  which, 
even  now,  I  am  beginning  to  believe  never 
existed.  As  for  the  Harbour- Master,  and 
the   blow  I  am  now  striking  at  the  old 

order  of  things But  of  that  I  shall 

not  speak  now  or  later.  I  shall  try  to  tell 
the  story  simply  and  truthfully,  and  let  my 
employers  testify  as  to  my  probity,  and  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  corroborate  them. 

On  Feb.  29  of  the  present  year  I  re- 
signed my  position  under  the  Government 
and  left  Washington  to  accept  an  offer 
from  Professor  Farrago — whose  name  he 
kindly  permits  me  to  use  in  this  article — 
and  on  the  first  day  of  April  I  entered 
upon  my  new  and  congenial  duties  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  water-fowl 
department  connected  with  the  Zoological 
Gardens  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Bronx  Park,  New  York. 


For  a  week  1  followed  the  routine, 
examining  the  new  foundations,  studying 
the  architect's  plans,  following  the  sur- 
veyors through  the  Bronx  thickets,  suggest- 
ing arrangements  for  water-courses  and 
pools  destined  to  be  included  in  the 
enclosures  for  swans,  geese,  pelicans, 
herons,  and  such  of  the  waders  and 
swimmers  as  we  might  expect  to  acclimate 
in  Bronx  Park. 

It  was,  and  is,  the  policy  of  the  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  not 
to  employ  collectors,  nor  to  send  out 
expeditions  in  search  of  specimens.  The 
Society  decided  to  depend  upon  voluntar>' 
contributions,  and  I  was  always  busy,  part 
of  the  day,  in  dictating  answers  to  corre- 
spondents who  wrote  offering  their  services 
as  hunters  of  big  game,  collectors  of  all 
sorts  of  fauna,  trappers,  snarers,  and  also 
to  those  who  offered  specimens  for  sale, 
usually  at  exorbitant  rates. 

To  the  proprietors  of  five-legged  kittens, 
mangy  l)aixes,  moth-eaten  coyotes,  and 
dancing  bears  I  returned  courteous  but 
uncompromising  refusals — of  course,  first 
submitting  all  such  letters,  together  with 
my  replies,  to  Professor  Farrago. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  May,  how- 
ever, just  as  I  was  leaving  Bronx  Park  to 
return  to  town,  Professor  Lesard,  of  the 
Reptilian  Department,  called  out  to  me 
that  Professor  Farrago  wanted  to  see  me 
a  moment ;  so  I  put  my  pipe  into  my 
pocket  again,  and   retraced   my  steps  to 
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the  temporary  wooden  building  occupied 
by  Professor  Farrago,  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  Professor,  who  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
before  a  pile  of  letters  and  replies  sub- 
mitted for  approval  by  me,  pushed  his 
glasses  down  and  looked  over  them  at  me 
with  a  whimsical  smile  that  suggested 
amusement,  impatience,  annoyance,  and 
perhaps  a  faint  trace  of  apology. 

**  Now,  here  *s  a  letter,"  he  said,  with 
a  deliberate  gesture  toward  a  sheet  of 
paper  impaled  on  a  file — "  a  letter  that 
1  suppose  you  remember."  He  dis- 
engaged the  sheet  of  paper  and  handed 
it  to  me. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied  with  a  shrug;  "of 
course,  the  man  is  mistaken,  or " 

•*  Or  what  ? "  demanded  Professor 
Farrago,  tranquilly  wiping  his  glasses. 

"  Or  a  liar,"  I  replied. 

After  a  silence  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  bade  me  read  the  letter  to  him 
again,  and  I  did  so  with  a  contemptuous 
tolerance  for  the  writer,  who  must  have 
been  either  a  very  innocent  victim  or  a 
very  stupid  swindler.  I  said  as  much  to 
Professor  Farrago,  but  to  my  surprise  he 
appeared  to  waver. 

**  I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  his  near- 
sighted embarrassed  smile,  ''that  nine 
hundred  and  ninetv-nine  men  in  a  thousand 
would  throw  that  letter  aside  and  condemn 
the  writer  as  a  liar  or  a  fool." 

'*  In  my  opinion,"  said  I,  **  he's  one  or 
the  other." 

**  He  isn't — in  mine,"  said  the  Professor 
placidly. 

*•  What !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  here  is  a  man 
living  all  alone  on  a  strip  of  rock  and  sand 
between  the  wilderness  and  the  sea,  who 
wants  you  to  send  somebody  to  take 
charge  of  a  bird  that  doesn't  exist !  " 

**  How  do  you  know,"  asked  Professor 
Farrago,  "that  the  bird  in  question  does 
not  exist  ?  " 

**It  is  generally  accepted,"  I  replied 
sarcastically,  "that  the  Great  Auk  has 
been  extinct  for  years.  Therefore  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  doubting  that  our 
correspondent  possesses  a  pair  of  them 
alive." 

•*  Oh,   you    young  fellows ! "   said    the 


Professor,  smiling  wearily,  "  you  embark 
on  a  theory  for  destinations  that  don't 
exist." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  amused 
eyes  searching  space  for  the  imagery'  that 
made  him  smile. 

» 

**  Like  swimming  squirrels,  you  navigate 
with  the  help  of  Heaven  and  a  stiff 
breeze,  but  you  never  land  where  you  hope 
to — do  you  ?  " 

Rather  red  in  the  face,  I  said,  "  Don't 
you  believe  the  Great  Auk  to  be  extinct  ?  " 

**  Audubon  saw  the  Great  Auk." 

"  VV^ho  has  seen  a  single  specimen 
since  ?  " 

"  Nobody  —  except  our  correspondent 
here,"  he  replied,  laughing. 

1  laughed  too,  considering  the  interview 
at  an  end,  but  the  Professor  went  on 
coolly — 

**  Whatever  it  is  that  our  correspondent 
has — and  I  am  daring  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  Great  Auk  itself — I  want  you  to  secure 
it  for  the  Society." 

When  my  astonishment  subsided,  my 
first  conscious  sentiment  was  one  of  pity. 
Clearly  Professor  Farrago  was  on  the 
verge  of  dotage — ah  I  what  a  loss  to  the 
world  ! 

I  believe  now  that  Professor  Farrago 
perfectly  interpreted  my  thoughts,  but  he 
betrayed  neither  resentment  nor  impa- 
tience. I  drew  a  chair  up  beside  his 
desk — there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
obey,  and  this  fool's  errand  was  none  of 
my  conceiving. 

Together  we  made  out  a  list  of  articles , 
necessar}'  for  me,  and  itemised  the  expenses 
I  might  incur ;  and  I  set  a  date  for  rriy 
return,  allowing  no  margin  for  a  successful 
termination  to  the  expedition. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  Professor ; 
**  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  get  those 
birds  here  safely.  Now,  how  many  men 
will  you  take  ?  " 

"  None,"  I  replied  bluntly ;  "  it  *s  a  use- 
le^is  expense  unless  there  is  something  to 
bring  back.  If  there  is,  I  '11  wire  you,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"Very  well,"  said  Professor  Farrago 
good-humouredly,  "  you  shall  have  all  the 
assistance  you  may  require.  Can  you  leave 
to-night.^" 
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The  old  gentleman  was  certainly  prompt. 
I  nodded  half  sulkily,  aware  of  his  amuse- 
ment. 

**  So."  I  said,  picking  up  my  hat,  **  I 
am  to  start  north  to  find  a  place  called 
Black  Harbour,  where  there  is  a  man 
named  Halyard  who  possesses,  among 
other  household  utensils,  two  extinct 
Great  Auks " 

We  were  both  laughing  by  this  time.  I 
asked  him  why  on  earth  he  credited  the 
assertion  of  a  man  he  had  never  before 
heard  of. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  replied,  with  the  same 
half-apologetic,  half-humorous  smile,  "it 
is  instinct.  I  feel,  somehow,  that  this 
man  Halyard  has  got  an  auk— perhaps 
two.  I  can't  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  the  rarest 
of  living  creatures.  It's  odd  for  a 
scientist  to  talk  as  I  do  ;  doubtless, 
you  're  shocked — admit  it  now  !  " 

But  I  was  not  shocked ;  on  the  contrary. 
I  was  conscious  that  the  same  strange 
hope  that  Professor  Farrago  cherished  was 
beginning,  in  spite  of  me,  to  stir  my 
pulses  too. 

**  If  he  has "  I  began,  then  stopped. 

The  Professor  and  I  looked  hard  at  each 
other  in  silence. 

•*  Go  on,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

But  I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  for  the 
prospect  of  beholding  with  my  own  eyes 
a  living  specimen  of  the  Great  Auk  pro- 
duced a  series  of  conflicting  emotions 
within  me  which  rendered  speech  profanely 
superfluous. 

As  I  took  my  leave  Professor  Farrago 
came  to  the  door  of  the  temporary  wooden 
office  and  handed  me  the  letter  written  by 
the  man  Halyard.  I  folded  it  and  put  it 
into  my  pocket,  as  Halyard  might  require 
it  for  my  own  identification. 

"  How  much  does  he  want  for  the 
pair  .^"  I  asked. 

**  Ten  thousand  dollars.  Don't  demur — 
if  the  birds  are  really " 

"  I  know,"  I  said  hastily,  not  daring  to 
hope  too  much. 

**  One  thing  more,"  said  Professor 
Farrago  gravely ;  •'  You  know,  in  that 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter.  Halyard 
speaks  of  something  else  in  the  way  of 


specimens — an  undiscovered  species  of 
amphibious  biped.  Just  read  that  para- 
graph again,  will  you  7  " 

I  drew  the  letter  from  my  pocket  and 
read  as  he  directed — 

When  you  have  seen  the  two  living  specimens  of 
the  Great  Auk,  and  have  satisfied  yourself  that  I 
tell  the  truth,  you  may  be  wise  enough  to  listen 
without  prejudice  to  a  statement  I  shall  make  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  the  strangest  creature  ever 
fashioned.  I  will  merely  say,  at  this  time,  that  the 
creature  referred  to  is  an  amphibious  biped,  and 
inhabits  the  ocean  near  this  coast.  More  I  cannot 
say,  for  I  personally  have  not  seen  the  animal,  but 
I  have  a  witness  who  has,  and  there  are  many  who 
afhrm  that  they  have  seen  the  creature.  You  will 
naturally  say  that  my  statement  amounts  to 
nothing  ;  but  when  your  representative  arrives, 
if  he  be  free  from  prejudice,  I  expect  his  reports 
to  you  concerning  this  sea-biped  will  confirm  the 
solemn  statements  of  a  witness  I  know  to  be 
unimpeachable. — Yours  truly, 

Black  Harbour.  Burton  Halyard. 

"Well,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  here  goes  for  the  wild-goose  chase " 

**  Wild  auk,  you  mean,"  said  Professor 
Farrago,  shaking  hands  with  me.  *'You 
will  start  to-night,  won't  you  }  " 

"  Yes ;  but  Heaven  knows  how  I  *m 
ever  going  to  land  in  this  man  Halyard's 
door-yard !     Good-bye." 

"  About    that     sea  -  biped "    began 

Professor  Farrago  shyly. 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  I  said.  **  I  can  swallow 
the  auks,  feathers  and  claws,  but  if  this 
fellow  Halyard  is  hinting  he 's  seen  an 
amphibious  creature  resembling  a  man " 

**  Or  a  woman "  said  the  Professor 

cautiously. 

I  retired  disgusted,  my  faith  shaken  in 
the  mental  vigour  of  Professor  Farrago. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  three  days*  voyage  by  boat  and  rail 
was  irksome.  I  bought  my  kit  at  Sainte 
Croix  on  the  C.P.R.,  and  on  June  i  I 
began  the  last  stage  of  my  journey  vi^  the 
Sainte  Isole  broad-gauge,  arriving  in  the 
wilderness  by  daylight.  A  tedious  forced 
march  by  blazed  trail,  freshly  spotted  on 
the  wrong  side,  of  course,  brought  me  to 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  rusty  narrow- 
gauge  lumber  railway  which  runs  from  the 
heart  of  the  hushed  pine  wilderness  to  the 
sea. 
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Already  a  long  train  of  battered  flat 
cars,  piled  with  sluice  props  and  roughly 
hewn  sleepers,  was  moving  slowly  off  into 
the  brooding  forest  gloom  when  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  track ;  but  I  developed  a 
gratifying  and  unexpected  burst  of  speed, 
shouting  all  the  while.  The  train  stopped ; 
I  swung  myself  aboard  the  last  car,  where 
a  pleasant  young  fellow  was  sitting  on  the 
rear  brake,  chewing  spruce  and  reading  a 
letter. 

**  Come  aboard,  Sir,"  he  said,  looking 
up  with  a  smile  ;  *'  I  guess  you  're  the  man 
in  a  hurrv." 

**  I  'm  looking  for  a  man  named  Hal- 
yard," I  said,  dropping  rifle  and  knapsack 
on  the  fresh-cut  fragrant  pile  of  pine. 
"  Are  you  Halyard  ?  " 

**  No,  I  *m  Francis  Lee,  bossing  the 
mica-pit  at  Port-of- Waves,"  he  replied  ; 
**  but  this  letter  is  from  Halyard,  asking 
me  to  look  out  for  a  man  in  a  hurry  from 
Bronx  Park,  New  York." 

**  I  'm  that  man,"  said  I,  filling  my  pipe 
and  offering  him  a  share  of  the  weed-of- 
peace ;  and  we  sat  side  by  side  smoking 
very  amiably,  until  a  signal  from  the 
locomotive  sent  him  forward  and  I  was 
left  alone,  lounging  at  ease,  head  pillpwed 
on  both  arms,  watching  the  blue  sky 
flying  through  the  branches  overhead. 

Long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
ocean  I  smelled  it ;  the  fresh  salt  aroma 
stole  into  my  senses,  drowsy  with  the 
heated  odour  of  pine  and  hemlock,  and 
I  sat  up,  peering  ahead  into  the  dusky  sea 
of  pines. 

Fresher  and  fresher  came  the  wind 
from  the  sea,  in  puffs,  in  mild  sweet 
breezes,  in  steady  freshening  currents, 
blowing  the  feathery  crowns  of  the 
pines,  settin^e  the  balsam's  blue  tufts 
rocking. 

Lee  wandered  back  over  the  long  line 
of  flats,  balancing  himself  nonchalantly, 
as  the  cars  swung  around  a  sharp  curve 
where  water  dripped  from  a  newly  propped 
sluice  that  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  the  forest  to  run  parallel  to  the 
railroad  track. 

**  Built  it  this  spring,"  he  said,  survey- 
ing his  handiwork,  which  seemed  to 
undulate    as    the   cars   swept   past.     **  It 


runs  to  the  cove,  or  ought  to."  He 
stopped  abruptly,  with  a  thoughtful  glance 
at  me. 

**  So  you  're  going  over  to  Halyard's  ?  " 
he  continued,  as  though  answering  a 
question  asked  by  himself. 

I  nodded. 

**  You  've  never  been  there,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  **  and  I  'm  not  likely  to 
go  again." 

I  would  have  told  him  why  I  was  going 
if  1  had  not  already  begun  to  feel  ashamed 
of  my  idiotic  errand. 

**  I  guess  you  're  going  to  look  at  those 
birds  of  his,"  continued  Lee  placidly. 

**  I  guess  1  am,"  I  said  sulkily,  glancing 
askance  to  see  whether  he  was  smiling. 

But  he  only  asked  me  quite  seriously 
whether  a  Great  Auk  was  really  a  very 
rare  bird,  and  I  told  him  that  the  last 
one  ever  seen  had  been  found  dead  off" 
Labrador  in  January  1870.  Then  I  asked 
him  whether  these  birds  of  Halyard's  were 
really  Great  Auks,  and  he  replied  somewhat 
indifferently  that  he  supposed  they  were — 
at  least,  nobody  had  ever  before  seen  such 
birds  near  Port-of- Waves. 

"There's  something  else,"  he  said, 
running  a  pine-sliver  through  his  pipe- 
stem  ;  **  something  that  interests  us  all 
here  more  than  auks,  big  or  little.  I 
suppose  I  might  as  well  speak  about  it,  as 
you  are  bound  to  hear  about  it  sooner  or 
later." 

He  hesitated,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
was  embarrassed,  searching  for  the  exact 
words  to  convey  his  meaning. 

**  If,"  said  I,  **  you  have  anything  in  this 
region  more  important  to  science  than  the 
Great  Auk,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
about  it." 

Perhaps  there  was  the  faintest  tinge  of 
sarcasm  in  my  voice,  for  he  shot  a  sharp 
glance  at  me  and  then  turned  slightly. 
After  a  moment,  however,  he  put  his  pipe 
into  his  pocket,  laid  hold  of  the  brake 
with  both  hands,  vaulted  to  his  perch 
aloft,  and  glanced  down  at  me. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Harbour- 
Master  ?  "  he  asked  maliciously. 

"Which   Harbour-Master?"  I  inquired. 

**  You'll  know  before  long,"  he  observed, 
with  a  satibfied  glance  into  perspective. 
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This  rather  extraordinary  observation 
puzzled  me.  I  waited  for  him  to  resume. 
and,  as  he  did  not,  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant. 

"If  I  knew,"  he  said,  "I'd  tell  you. 
But,  come  to  think  of  it.  I  'd  be  a  fool  to 
go  into  details  with  a  scientific  man. 
You'll  hear  about  the  Harbour- Master — 
perhaps  you  will  see  the  Harbour  -  Master. 
In  that  event  I  should  be  glad  to  converse 
with  you  on  the  subject," 


lumber  until  a  long,  thin  whistle  from  the 
locomotive  and  a  rush  of  stinging  salt  wind 
brought  us  to  our  feet. 

Through  the  trees  I  could  see  the 
bluish-black  ocean  stretching  out  beyond 
black  headlands  to  meet  the  clouds ;  a 
great  wind  was  roaring  among  the  trees  as 
the  train  slowly  came  to  a  standstill  on  the 
edge  of  the  primeval  forest.  ■ 

Lee  jumped  to  the  ground  and  aided  me 
with  my  rifle  and  pack,  and  then  the  train 


r  my  shoulder. 


I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  prim 
and  precise  manner,  and.  after  a  moment, 
he  also  laughed,  saying— 

"  It  hurts  a  man's  vanity  to  know  he 
knows  a  thing  that  somebody  else  knows 
he  doesn't  know.  I  'm  damned  if  I  say 
another  word  about  the  Harbour- Master 
until  you've  been  to  Halyard's!" 

"A  Harbour-Master,"  I  persisted,  "is 
an  oRicial  who  superintends  the  moorings 
of  ships — isn't  he  } " 

But  he  refused  to  be  tempted  into  con- 
versation, and  we  lounged  silently  on  the 


began  to  back  away  along  a  curved  side- 
track, which,  Lee  said,  led  to  the  mica-pit 
and  company  stores. 

"Now,  what  will  you  do?"  he  asked 
pleasantly.  "  I. can  give  you  a  good  dinner 
and  a  decent  bed  to-night  if  you  like  ;  and 
I  'm  sure  Mrs.  Lee  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  stop  with  us  as  long  as  you 
choose." 

I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  I  was 
anxious  to  reach  Halyard's  before  dark, 
and  he  very  kindly  led  me  along  the  cUfFs 
and  pointed  out  the  path. 
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•*This  man  Halyard."  he  said,  "is  an 
invalid.  He  lives  at  a  cove  called  Black 
Harbour,  and  all  his  truck  goes  through  to 
•him  over  the  company's  road.  We  receive 
it  here,  and  send  a  pack-mule  through  once 
a  month.  I  *ve  met  him.  He 's  a  bad- 
tempered  hypochondriac,  a  cynic  at  heart, 
and  a  man  whose  word  is  never  doubted. 
If  he  says  he  has  a  Great  Auk  you  may 
be  satisfied  he  has." 

My  heart  was  beating  with  excitement  at 
the  prospect ;  I  looked  out  across  the 
wooded  headlands  and  tangled  stretches 
of  dune  and  hollow,  trying  to  realise  what 
it  might  mean  to  me,  to  Professor  Farrago, 
to  the  world,  if  I  should  lead  back  to  New 
York  a  live  auk. 

**  He  's  a  crank,"  said  Lee  ;  *'  frankly,  I 
don't  like  him.  If  you  find  it  unpleasant 
there,  come  back  to  us." 

**  Does  Halyard  live  alone  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Yes — except  for  a  professional  trained 
nurse — poor  thing !  " 

**A  man  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Lee  disgustedly. 

Presently  he  gave  me  a  peculiar  glance, 
hesitated,  and  finally  said  ;  **  Ask  Halyard 
to  tell  you  about  his  nurse  and — the 
Harbour- Master.  Good-bye — I  'm  due  at 
the  quarry !  Come  and  stay  with  us  when- 
ever you  care  to  ;  you  will  find  a  welcome  at 
Port-of-Waves." 

We  shook  hands  and  parted  on  the  cliff, 
he  turning  back  into  the  forest  along  the 
railway,  I  starting  northward,  pack  slung, 
rifle  over  my  shoulder.  Once  I  met  a 
group  of  quarr)'men,  faces  burned  brick- 
red,  scarred  hands  swinging  as  they 
walked.  And,  as  I  passed  them  with  a 
nod,  turning,  I  saw  that  they  also  had 
turned  to  look  after  me,  and  I  caught  a 
word  or  two  of  their  conversation,  whirled 
back  to  me  on  the  sea- wind. 

They  were  speaking  of  the  H  arbour - 
Master. 

CHAPTER   HL 

Toward  sunset  I  came  out  on  a  sheer 
granite  cliff  where  the  sea  -  birds  were 
whirling  and  clamoring  and  the  great 
breakers  dashed,  rolling  in  double-thun- 
dered reverberations  on  the  sun-dved 
crimson  sands  below  the  bedded  rock. 


Across  the  half- moon  of  beach  towered 
another  cliff,  and,  behind  this,  I  saw  a 
column  of  smoke  rising  in  the  still  air.  It 
certainly  came  from  Halyard's  chimney, 
although  the  opposite  cliff  prevented  me 
from  seeing  the  house  itself. 

I  rested  a  moment  to  refill  my  pipe,  then 
resumed  rifle  and  pack  and  cautiously 
started  to  skirt  the  cliffs.  I  had  descended 
half-way  toward  the  beach,  and  was 
examining  the  cliff  opposite,  when  some- 
thing on  the  very  top  of  the  rock  arrested 
my  attention  —  a  man  darkly  outlined 
against  the  sky.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, I  knew  it  could  not  be  a  man,  for 
the  object  suddenly  glided  over  the  face 
of  the  cliff  and  slid  down  the  sheer  smooth 
face  like  a  lizard.  Before  I  could  get  a 
square  look  at  it,  the  thing  crawled  into 
the  surf — or,  at  least,  it  seemed  to — but 
the  whole  episode  occurred  so  suddenly, 
so  unexpectedly,  that  I  was  not  sure  I  had 
seen  anything  at  all. 

However,  I  was  curious  enough  to  climb 
the  cliff  on  the  land  side  and  make  my 
way  toward  the  spot  where  I  imagined  I 
saw  the  man.  Of  course  there  was  nothing 
there — not  a  trace  of  a  human  being,  I 
mean.  Something  had  been  there — a  sea- 
otter  possibly  ;  for  the  remains  of  a  freshly 
killed  fish  lay  on  the  rock,  eaten  to  the 
backbone  and  tail. 

The  next  moment,  beiow  me,  I  saw  the 
house,  a  freshly  painted,  trim,  flimsy 
structure,  modern,  and  very  much  out  of 
harmony  with  the  splendid  savagery 
surrounding  it.  It  struck  a  nasty,  cheap 
note  in  the  noble  grey  monotony  of  head- 
land and  sea. 

The  descent  was  easy  enough.  1 
crossed  the  crescent  beach,  hard  as  pink 
marble,  and  found  a  little  trodden  path 
among  the  rocks  that  led  to  the  front 
porch  of  the  house. 

There  were  two  people  on  the  porch — 
I  heard  their  voices  before  I  saw  them — 
and  when  I  set  my  foot  upon  the  wooden 
steps  I  saw  one  of  them,  a  woman,  rise 
from  her  chair  and  step  hastily  toward 
me. 

"  Come  back  !  "  cried  the  other,  a  man 
with  a  smooth-shaven,  deeply  lined  face, 
and   a  pair  of  angry  blue  eyes ;  and  the 
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woman  stepped  back  quietly,  acknowledg- 
ing my  lifted  hat  with  a  silent  inclination. 
The  man,  who  was  reclining  in  an  invalid's 
rolling  -  chair,   clapped    both    large  pale 
hands  to  the  wheels,  and  pushed  himself 
out  along  the   porch.      He  had   shawls 
pinned    about  him, 
an    untidy    drab- 
coloured  bat  on  his 
head,  and  when  he 
looked  down  at  me 
he  scowled. 

"  I  know  who  you 
are,"  he  said  in  his 
acid  voice,  "You're 
one  of  the  Zoo- 
logical men  from  ■ 
Brons  Park.  You 
look    like    it,    any- 

"  It  is  easy  to 
recognise  you  from 
your  reputation,"  I 
replied,  irritated  at 
his  discourtesy. 

"  Really."  he  re- 
plied, with  some- 
thing between  a 
sneer  and  a  laugh, 
"  I  'm  obliged  for 
your  frankness. 
You  're  after  my 
(Jreat  Auks,  are  you 
not  ?  " 

"Nothing  else 
would  have  tempted 
me  into  this  place," 
I  replied  sincerely. 

"Thank    Heaven 
for  that !  "  he  said. 
"  Sit   down    a    mo- 
ment ;  you  've  inter-     -  ^ 
rupted  lis."      Then, 
turning  to  the  young  woman,  who  ivore 
the    neat   gown   and    tiny  cap   of  a  pro- 
fessional   nurse,     he     bade    her    resume 
what  she  had  been  saying.     She  did  so 
with    deprecating    glance    at  me,    which 
made  the  old  man  sneer  again. 

"  It  happened  so  suddenly,"  she  said  in 
her  low  voice,  "  that  I  had  no  chance  to 
get  back.  The  boat  was  drifting  in  the 
cove;  I    sat    in  the  stem,   reading,    both 


oars  shipped  and  tiller  swinging.  Then 
I  heard  a  scratching  under  the  boat,  but 
thought  it  might  be  seaweed  ;  and  the 
next  moment  came  those  soft  thumpings, 
like  the  sound  of  a  big  fish  rubbing  its 
nose  against  a  float." 


e  irrj'  tuf  of  tht  nut  arrestai  my  atttKlion. 

Halyard  clutched  the  wheels  of  his 
chair  and  stared  at  the  girl  in  grim  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Didn't  you  know  enough  to  be 
frightened?"  he  demanded. 

"No — not  then,"  she  said,  colouring 
faintly  ;  "  but  when,  after  a  few  moments, 
I  looked  up  and  saw  the  Harbour- Master 
running  up  and  down  the  beach,  I  was 
horribly  frightened." 
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"Really?"  said  Halyard  sarcastically, 
"  it  was  about  time."  Then,  turning  to 
rae,  he  rasped  out :  "  And  that  young  lady 
was  obliged  to  row  all  the  way  to  Port-of- 
Waves,  and  call  to  Lee*s  quarrymen  to 
take  her  boat  in." 

Completely  mystified,  I  looked  from 
Halyard  to  the  girl,  not  in  the  least  com- 
prehending what  all  this  meant. 

**That  will  do,"  said  Halyard  un- 
graciously, which  curt  phrase  was  appar- 
ently the  usual  dismissal  for  the  nurse. 

She  rose,  and  I  rose,  and  she  passed  me 
with  an  inclination,  stepping  noiselessly 
into  the  house. 

"  I  want  beef-tea !  "  bawled  Halyard 
after  her ;  then  he  gave  me  an  unamiable 
glance. 

**  I  was  a  well-bred  man,"  he  sneered. 
*'  I  *m  a  Harvard  graduate,  too  ;  but  I  live 
as  I  like,  and  I  do  what  T  like,  and  I  say 
what  I  like." 

"  You  certainly  are  not  reticent,"  I  said, 
disgusted. 

"Why  should  I  he?"  he  rasped;  "I 
pay  that  young  woman  for  my  irritability  , 
it  *s  a  bargain  between  us." 

**  In  your  domestic  affairs,"  I  said, 
"  there  is  nothing  that  interests  me.  I 
came  to  see  those  auks " 

**  You  probably  believe  them  to  be 
razor-billed  auks,"  he  said  contemptuously ; 
"  but  they  *re  not ;  they  're  Great  Auks." 

I  suggested  that  he  permit  me  to 
examine  them,  and  he  replied  indifferently 
that  they  were  in  a  pen  in  his  back-yard, 
and  that  I  was  free  to  step  around  the 
house  when  I  cared  to. 

I  laid  my  rifle  and  pack  on  the  verandah, 
and  hastened  off  with  mixed  emotions, 
among  which  hope  no  longer  predomi- 
nated. No  man  in  his  senses  would  keep 
two  such  precious  prizes  in  a  pen  in  his 
back-yard,  I  argued,  and  I  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  find  anythiag  from  a  puflftn  to 
a  penguin  in  that  pen. 

I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  my 
stupor  of  amazement  when  I  came  to  the 
wire-covered  enclosure.  Not  only  were 
there  two  Great  Auks  in  the  pen,  alive, 
breathing,  squatting  in  bulky  majesty  on 
their  seaweed  bed,  but  one  of  them  was 
gravely  contemplating  two  newly  hatched 


chicks,  all  bill  and  feet,  which  nestled 
sedately  at  the  edge  of  a  puddle  of  salt 
water,  where  some  small  fish  were 
swimming. 

For  a  while  excitement  blinded,  nay, 
deafened  me.  I  tried  to  realise  that  I  was 
gazing  upon  the  last  two  individuals  of  an 
all  but  extinct  race — the  sole  survivors  of 
the  gigantic  auk  which,  for  thirty  years, 
has  been  accounted  an  extinct  creature. 

I  believe  that  I  did  not  move  muscle  or 
limb  until  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  the 
crowding  darkness  blurred  my  straining 
eyes  and  blotted  the  great  silent  bright- 
eyed  birds  from  sight. 

Even  then  I  could  not  tear  myself  away 
from  the  enclosure ;  I  listened  to  the 
strange  drowsy  note  of  the  male  bird,  the 
fainter  responses  of  the  female,  the  thin 
plaints  of  the  chicks,  huddling  under  her 
breast ;  I  heard  their  flipper-like  embryotic 
wings  beating  drowsily  as  the  birds 
stretched  and  yawned  their  beaks  and 
clacked  them,  preparing  for  sleep. 

"  If  you  please,"  came  a  soft  voice  from 
the  door,  **  Mr.  Halyard  awaits  your  com- 
pany to  dinner." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
I  dined  well — or,  rather,  I  might  have 
enjoyed  my  dinner  if  Mr.  Halyard  had 
been  eliminated ;  and  the  feast  consisted 
exclusively  of  a  joint  of  beef,  the  pretty 
nurse,  and  myself.  She  was  exceedingly 
attractive,  with  a  disturbing  fashion  of 
lowering  her  head  and  raising  her  dark 
eyes  when  spoken  to. 

As  foi  Halyard,  he  was  unspeakable, 
bundled  up  in  his  snuffy  shawls  and 
making  uncouth  noises  over  his  gruel. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  his  table  was 
worth  sitting  down  to,  and  his  wine  was 
sound  as  a  bell. 

"Yah  I"  he  snapped.  "I'm  sick  of 
this  cursed  soup — and  I  *ll  trouble  you  to 
fill  my  glass " 

"  It  is  dangerous  for  you  to  touch  claret," 
said  the  pretty  nurse. 

"  I  might  as  well  die  at  dinner  as  any- 
where," he  observed. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  cheerfully  passing 
the  decanter ;  but  he  did  not  appear  over- 
pleased  with  the  attention. 
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**  I  can't  smoke,  either,"  he  snarled, 
hitching  the  shawls  around  until  he  looked 
like  Richard  III. 

However,  he  was  good  enough  to  shove 
a  box  of  cigars  at  me,  and  I  took  one  and 
stood  up  as  the  pretty  nurse  slipped 
past  and  vanished  into  the  little  parlour 
bevond. 

\Vc  sat  there  for  a  while  without  speak- 
in'^.  He  picked  irritably  at  the  bread- 
crumbs on  the  cloth,  never  glancing  in 
my  direction ;  and  I,  tired  from  my  long 
foot-tour,  lay  back  in  my  chair,  silently 
appreciating  one  of  the  best  cigars  I  ever 
smoked. 

**\Vell,"  he  rasped  out  at  length, 
**  what  do  you  think  of  my  auks — and 
my  veracity  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  both  were  unimpeach- 
able. 

**  Didn't  they  call  me  a  swindler  down 
there  at  vour  Museum  ?  "  he  demanded. 

I  admitted  that  I  had  heard  the  term 
cipplied.  Then  1  made  a  clean  breast  of 
the  matter,  telling  him  that  it  was  I  who 
had  doubted ;  that  my  chief.  Professor 
Farrago,  had  sent  me  against  my  will,  and 
that  I  was  ready  and  glad  to  admit  that  he, 
Mr.  Halyard,  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race. 

**  Bosh  !  "  he  said  ;  **  what  good  does  a 
confounded  wobbly,  bandy-toed  bird  do 
to  the  human  race  ?  " 

But  he  was  pleased  nevertheless ;  and 
presently  he  asked  me,  not  unamiably,  to 
punish  his  claret  again. 

**  I  *m  done  for,**  he  said  ;  **  good  things 
to  eat  and  drink  are  no  use  to  me. 
Some  day  I  '11  get  mad  enough  to  have 
a  fit.  and  then " 

He  paused  to  yawn. 

*'Then."  he  continued,  "that  little 
nurse  of  mine  will  drink  up  my  claret 
and  go  back  to  civilisation,  where  people 
are  polite." 

Somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Halyard  was  an  old  pig.  what  he  said 
touched  me.  There  was  certainlv  not 
much  left  in  life  for  him — as  he  regarded 
life. 

**  I  'm  going  to  leave  her  this  house,"  he 
said,  arranging  his  shawls.  **  She  doesn't 
know   it.      I  'm    going   to   leave   her   my 


money  too.  She  doesn't  know  that.  Good 
Lord !  What  kind  of  a  woman  can  she 
be  to  stand  my  bad  temper  for  a  few 
dollars  a  month  !  " 

*•  I  think,"  said  I,  **  that  it 's  partly 
because  she's  poor,  partly  because  she's 
sorry  for  you.'* 

He  looked  up  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

**  You  think  she  really  is  sorry  ?  " 

Before  I  could  answer  he  went  on : 
**  I  'm  no  mawkish  sentimentalist,  and  I 
won't  allow  anybody  to  be  sorry  for  me; 
do  you  hear  }  " 

**  Oh,  I  'm  not  sorry  for  you ! "  I  saic' 
hastily,  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
seen  him  he  laughed  heartily  without  a 
sneer. 

We  both  seemed  to  feel  better  after 
that;  I  drank  his  wine  and  smoked  his 
cigars,  and  he  appearcvl  to  take  a  certain 
grim  pleasure  in  watching  me. 

"  There  's  no  fool  like  a  young  fool,"  he 
observed  presently. 

As  I  had  no  doubt  he  referred  to  me  I 
paid  him  no  attention. 

After  fidgetting  with  his  shawls,  he  gave 
me  an  oblique  scowl  and  asTced  me  my 
age. 

**  Twenty-four,"  I  replied. 

"  Sort  of  a  tadpole,  aren't  you  ? "  he 
:'>aid. 

As  I  took  no  offence  he  repeated  the 
remark. 

**  Oh,  come,"  said  I,  "  there  's  no  use  in 
trying  to  irritate  me.  I  see  through  you  ; 
a  row  acts  like  a  cocktail  on  you ;  but 
you'll  have  to  stick  to  gruel  in  my 
company." 

*'  I  call  that  impudence  I  "  he  rasped 
out  wrath  full  v. 

**  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  I 
replied,  undisturbed.  '*  I  am  not  going  to 
be  worried  by  you.  Anyway,"  I  ended, 
"  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  could  be  very 
good  company  if  you  chose." 

The  proposition  appeared  to  take  his 
breath  away — at  least  he  said  nothing 
more  ;  and  I  finished  my  cigar  in  peace 
and  tossed  the  stump  into  a  saucer. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  **  what  price  do  you  set 
upon  your  birds,  Mr.  Halyard  ?  " 

*'Ten  thousand  dollars,"  he  snapped 
with  an  evil  smile. 
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"  You  will  receive  a  certified  cheque 
when  the  birds  are  delivered,"  I  said 
quietly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  agree  to 
that  outrageous  bargain  ? — and  I  won't  take 
a  cent  less  either.  Good  Lord !  haven't 
you  any  spirit  left .''  "  he  cried,  half  rising 
from  his  pile  of  shawls. 

His  piteous  eagerness  for  a  dispute  sent 
me  into  laughter  impossible  to  control, 
and  he  eyed  me,  mouth  open,  animosity 
rising  visibly. 


"  Doubtless  1  am  not,"  she  said  ;  "  this 
is  a  night-cap  for  Mr.  Halyard." 

A  mental  vision  of  Halyard  in  a  night- 
cap, very  mad,  nearly  sut  me  laughing 
again. 

"  Like  the  King  of  Yvetot,  he  wears  his 
crown  in  bed."  I  said  flippantly. 

"  The  King  of  Yvetot  might  have  made 
that  remark,"  she  observed,  re-threading 
her  needle. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  be  reproved.  How 
large  and  red  and  hot  a  man's  ears  feel. 


Halyard  solemnly  waved  a  candle  rrver  my  head. 


Then  he  seized  the  wheels  of  bis  in- 
valid chair  and  trundled  away,  too  mad  to 
speak,  and  I  strolled  out  into  the  parlour, 
still  laughing. 

The  pretty  nurse  was  there,  sewing 
under  a  hanging  lamp. 

"  If  I  am  not  indiscreet "  I  began. 

"  Indiscretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour,"  said  she,  dropping  her  head  but 
raising  her  eyes. 

Po  I  sat  down  with  a  frivolous  smile 
peculiar  to  the  appreciated. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  I,  "  j'ou  are  hemming 
a  kerchief." 


To  cool  them,  I  strolled  out  to  the 
porch  ;  and  after  a  while  the  pretty  nurse 
came  out,  too,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  not 
far  away.  She  probably  regretted  her  lost 
opportunity  to  be  flirted  with. 

"  I  have  so  little  company — it  is  a  great 
relief  to  see  somebody  from  the  world," 
she  said.  "  If  you  can  be-agreeable  Iwish 
you  would." 

The  idea  that  she  had  come  out 
to  see  me  was  so  agreeable  that  I 
remained  speechless  until  she  said : 
■'  Do  tell  me  what  people  are  doing  in 
New  York." 
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So  I  seated  myself  on  the  steps  and 
talked  about  the  portion  of  the  world 
inhabited  by  me,  while  she  sat  sewing  in 
the  dull  light  that  straggled  out  from  the 
parlour  windows. 

She  had  a  certain  coquetry  of  her  own, 
using  the  usual  methods  with  an  indi- 
viduality that  was  certainly  fetching.  For 
instance,  when  she  lost  her  needle — and, 
another  time,  when  we  both,  on  hands 
and  knees,  hunted  for  her  thimble. 

However,  directions  for  these  pastimes 
may  be  found  in  contemporar}-  classics. 

I  was  as  entertaining  as  I  could  be — 
perhaps  not  quite  as  entertaining  as  a 
young  man  usually  thinks  he  is.  How- 
ever, we  got  on  very  well  together  until 
I  asked  her  tenderly  who  the  Harbour- 
Master  might  be  whom  they  all  spoke  of 
so  mysteriously. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  speak  about  it,"  she 
said,  with  a  primness  of  which  I  had  not 
suspected  her  capabli'. 

Of  course  1  could  scarcely  pursue  the 
subject  after  that — and,  indeed,  I  did  not 
intend  to ;  so  I  began  to  tell  her  how  I 
fancied  I  had  seen  a  man  on  the  cliff 
that  afternoon,  and  how  the  creature  slid 
over  the  sheer  rock  like  a  snake. 

To  my  amazement  she  asked  me  to 
kindly  discontinue  the  account  of  my 
adventures  in  an  icy  tone,  which  left  no 
room  for  protest. 

**  It  was  only  a  sea-otter,"  I  tried  to 
explain,  thinking  perhaps  she  did  not 
care  for  snake  stories. 

But  the  explanation  did  not  appear  to 
interest  her,  and  1  was  mortified  to 
observe  that  my  impression  upon  her  was 
anything  but  pleasant. 

**  She  doesn't  seem  to  like  me  and  mv 
stories,"  thought  1  ;  **  but  she  is  too 
young,  perhaps,  to  appreciate  them." 

So  I  fori^ave  her  —  for  she  was  even 
prettier  than  I  had  thought  her  at  first — 
and  I  took  my  leave,  saying  that  Mr. 
Halyard  would  doubtless  direct  me  to  my 
room. 

Halyard  was  in  his  library,  cleaning  a 
revolver,  when  I  entered. 

•*  Your  room  is  next  to  mine,"  he  said  ; 
"  pleasant  dreams,  and  kindly  refrain  from 
snoring." 


**  May  1  venture  an  absurd  hope  that 
you  will  do  the  same  }  "  I  replied  politely. 

That  maddened  him,  so  I  hastily  with- 
drew. 

I  had  been  asleep  for  at  least  two  hours, 
when  a  movement  by  my  bedside  and  a 
light  in  my  eyes  awakened  me.  I  sat  bolt 
upright  in  bed,  blinking  at  Halyard,  who, 
clad  in  a  dressing  -  gown  and  wearing  a 
night-cap,  had  wheeled  himself  into  ray 
room  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  solemnly  waved  a  candle  over  my  head. 

**  I  *m  so  cursed  lonely,"  he  said ; 
"come,  there's  a  good  fellow — talk  to 
me  in  your  own  original  impudent  way." 

I  objected  strenuously,  but  he  looked 
so  worn  and  thin,  so  lonely  and  bad- 
tempered,  so  lovelessly  grotesque,  that  I 
got  out  of  bed  and  passed  a  spongeful  of 
cold  water  over  my  head. 

Then  I  returned  to  bed  and  propped 
the  pillows  up  for  a  back-rest,  ready  to 
quarrel  with  him  if  it  might  bring  some 
little  pleasure  into  his  morbid  existence. 

"  No,"  he  said  amiably  ;  "  I  *m  too 
worried  to  quarrel,  but  I  *m  much  obliged 
for  your  kindly  offer.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something." 

**  What  }  "  I  asked  suspiciously. 

**  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  saw  a 
man  with  gills  like  a  fish  ?  " 

''Gills?"  I  repeated. 

*•  Yes,  gills  !     Did  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied  angrily ;  "  and  neither 
did  you." 

**  No,  I  never  did,"  he  said  in  a  curiously 
placid  voice;  "but  there's  a  man  with 
gills  like  a  fish  who  lives  in  the  ocean  out 
there.  Oh,  you  needn't  look  that  way  : 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  doubting  my  word, 
and  I  tell  you  that  there  's  a  man — or  a 
thing  that  looks  like  a  man — as  big  as  you 
are,  too,  all  slate-coloured,  with  nasty  red 
gills  like  a  fish  ;  and  1  've  a  witness  to  prove 
what  I  sav." 

'*  Who  }  "  I  asked  sarcastically. 

**The  witness.^     My  nurse." 

**  Oh  !  She  saw  a  slate-coloured  man 
with  pills  }  " 

"Yes,  she  did.  So  did  Francis  Lee, 
superintendent  of  the  Mica  Quarry  Com- 
pany at  Port-of- Waves.  So  have  a  dozen 
men  who  work  in  the  quarry.     Oh,   you 
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needn't  laugh,  young  man.  It's  an  old 
story  here,  and  anybody  can  tell  you  about 
the  Harbour-Master." 

**  The  Harbour-Master !  "  1  exclaimed. 

"  Yes ;  that  slate-coloured  thing  with 
gills  that  looks  like  a  man  —  and,  by 
Heaven,  is  a  man! — that's  the  Harbour- 
Master.  Ask  any  quarryman  at  Port-of 
Waves  what  it  is  that  comes  purring  around 
their  boats  at  the  wharf,  and  unties  painters 
and  changes  the  mooring  of  every  cat- 
boat  in  the  cove  at  night !  Ask  Francis 
Lee  what  it  was  he  saw  running  and  leap- 
ing up  and  down  the  shoal  at  sunset  last 
Friday !  Ask  anybody  along  the  coast 
what  sort  of  a  thing  moves  about  the 
cliffs  like  a  man,  and  slides  over  them 
into  the  sea  like  an  otter ! " 

•*  I  saw  it  do  that !  "  I  burst  out. 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?     Well,  wha/  was  it  ?  " 

Something  kept  me  silent,  although  a 
dozen  explanations  flew  to  my  lips. 

After  a  pause.  Halyard  said  :  **  You  saw 
the  Harbour  -  Master — that 's  what  you 
saw!" 

I  looked  at  him  without  a  word. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,"  he  said  pettishly  ; 
**  I  don't  think  that  the  Harbour -Master 
is  a  spirit,  or  a  sprite,  or  a  hobgoblin,  or 
any  sort  of  damned  rot.  Neither  do  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  optical  illusion." 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  think  it 's  a  man ;  I  think  it 's  a 
branch  of  the  human  race — that 's  what  I 
think.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  The 
deepest  spot  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a 
trifle  over  five  miles  deep ;  and  I  suppose 
you  know  that  this  place  lies  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  this  headland.  The 
British  exploring  vessel,  GuU^  Captain 
Marotte,  discovered  and  sounded  it,  I 
believe.  Anyway,  it 's  there,  and  it 's  my 
belief  that  the  profound  depths  are 
inhabited  by  the  remnants  of  the  last 
race  of  amphibious  human  beings." 

This  was  childish  ;  I  did  not  bother  to 
reply. 

'*  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  will,"  he  said 
angrily ;  "  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is 
this:  the  Harbour- Master  has  taken  to 
hanging  round  my  cove,  and  he  is  attracted 
bv  mv  nurse  !  I  won't  have  it !  I  '11  blow 
his  fishy  gills  out  of  his  head  if  I  ever  get 


a  shot  at  him  !  I  don't  care  whether  it 's 
homicide  or  not — anyway,  it 's  a  new  kind 
of  murder,  and  it  attracts  me  !  " 

I  gazed  at  him  incredulously,  but  he 
was  working  himself  into  a  passion,  and  I 
did  not  choose  to  say  what  I  thought. 

"Yes,  this  slate-coloured  thing  with 
gills  goes  purring  and  grinning  and  spitting 
about  after  my  nurse — when  she  walks, 
when  she  rows,  when  she  sits  on  the 
beach  !  Gad  !  It  drives  me  nearly 
frantic.     I  won't  tolerate  it,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"No,"  said  I;  "I  wouldn't  either." 
And  I  rolled  over  in  bed  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

The  next  moment  I  heard  my  door 
slam.  I  smothered  my  mirth,  and  rose  to 
close  the  window,  for  the  land  wind  blew 
cold  from  the  forest,  and  a  drizzle  was 
sweeping  the  carpet  as  far  as  my  bed. 

That  luminous  glare  which  sometimes 
lingers  after  the  stars  go  out  threw  a 
trembling  nebulous  radiance  over  sand 
and  cove.  I  heard  thfi  seething  currents 
under  the  breakers'  softened  thunder 
louder  than  I  ever  heard  it.  Then,  as  I 
closed  my  window,  lingering  for  a  last  look 
at  the  crawling  tide,  I  saw  a  man  standing 
ankle-deep  in  the  surf,  all  alone  there  in 
the  night.  But — was  it  a  man  }  For  the 
figure  suddenly  began  running  over  the 
beach  on  all  fours,  like  a  beetle,  waving  its 
limbs  like  feelers.  Before  I  could  throw 
open  the  window  again  it  darted  into  the 
surf,  and  when  I  leaned  out  into  the 
chilling  drizzle,  I  saw  nothing  save  the 
flat  ebb  crawling  on  the  coast — I  heard 
nothing  save  the  purring  of  bubbles  on 
seething  sands. 


CHAPTER   V. 

It  took  me  a  week  to  perfect  my  arrange- 
ments for  transporting  the  Great  Auks  by 
water  to  Port-of- Waves,  where  a  lumber- 
schooner  was  to  be  sent  from  Petite- 
Sainte-Isole,  chartered  by  me  for  a  voyage 
to  New  York. 

I  had  constructed  a  cage  made  of  osiers, 
in  which  my  auks  were  to  squat  until  they 
arrived  at  Bronx  Park.  My  telegrams  to 
Professor  Farrago  were  brief ;  one  merely 
said  **  Victory !  "  another  explained   that 
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I  wanted  no  assistance  ;  and  a  third  read, 
**  Schooner  Borogrove  chartered.  Arrive 
New  York  July  I.  Send  furniture-van  to 
foot  of  Bluff  Street." 

My  week  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Halyard 
proved  interesting.  I  wrangled  with  that 
invalid  to  his  heart's  content,  I  worked  all 
day  on  my  osier  -  cage,  I  hunted  the 
thimble  in  the  moonlight  with  the  pretty 
nurse.     We  sometimes  found  it. 

As  for  the  thing  they  called  the 
Harbour-Master,  I  saw  it  a  dozen  times, 
but  always  either  at  night  or  so  far  away 
and  so  close  to  the  sea  that  of  course  no 
trace  of  it  remained  when  I  reached  the 
spot,  rifle  in  hand. 

1  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
so-called  Harbour- Master  was  a  demented 
darky  —  wandered  from  Heaven  knows 
where — perhaps  shipwrecked  and  gone  mad 
from  his  sufferings.  Still,  it  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  creature  was 
strongly  attracted  by  the  pretty  nurse. 

She,  however,  persisted  in  regarding  the 
Harbour-  Master  as  a  sea -creature  ;  she 
earnestly  afUnned  that  it  had  gills,  like  a 
fish*s  gills,  that  it  only  had  a  soft,  fleshy 
hole  for  a  mouth,  and  its  eyes  were 
luminous  and  lidless  and  fixed. 

**  Besides,"  she  said,  with  a  shudder, 
**  it  *s  all  slate-colour,  like  a  porpoise, 
and  it  looks  as  wet  as  a  sheet  of  india- 
rubber  in  a  dissecting-room." 

The  day  before  I  was  to  set  sail  with 
my  auks  in  a  cat  -  boat  bound  for  Port- 
of- Waves,  Halyard  trundled  up  to  me  in 
his  chair,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
going  with  me. 

"  (loing  where  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*To  Port-of- Waves  and  then  to  New 
York,"  he  replied  tranquilly. 

I  was  doubtful,  and  my  lack  of  cordiality 
hurt  his  feelings. 

**  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  need  the  sea- 
voyage,"  I  began. 

**  I  don't,  I  need  you,"  he  said  savagely ; 
*'  I  need  the  stimulus  of  our  daily  quarrel. 
I  never  disagreed  so  pleasantly  with  any- 
body in  my  life  ;  it  agrees  with  me  ;  I 
am  a  hundred  per  cent,  belter  than  I 
was  last  week." 

I  was  inclined  to  resent  this,  but  some- 
thing in  the  deep-lined  face  of  the  invalid 


softened  me.  Besides,  I  had  taken  a  heartv 
liking  to  the  old  pig. 

**  I  don't  want  any  mawkish  sentiment 
about  it,"  he  said,  observing  me  closely ; 
"  I  won*t  permit  anybody  to  feel  sorry  for 
me — do  you  understand  ?  " 

**  I  *11  trouble  you  to  use  a  different  tone 
in  addressing  me,"  I  replied  hotly.  **  I  '11 
feel  sorry  for  you  if  I  choose  to  !  "  And 
our  usual  quarrel  proceeded,  to  his  deep 
satisfaction. 

By  six  o'clock  next  evening  I  had 
Halyard's  lugg;age  stowed  away  in  the 
cat-boat,  and  the  pretty  nurse's  effects 
corded  down.  She  and  I  placed  the 
ozier-cage  aboard,  securing  it  firmly,  and 
then,  throwing  tablecloths  over  the  auks' 
heads,  we  led  those  simple  and  dignified 
birds  down  the  path  and  across  the  plank 
at  the  little  wooden  pier.  Together,  we 
locked  up  the  house,  while  Halyard 
stormed  at  us  both  and  wheeled  himself 
furiously  up  and  down  the  beach  below. 
At  the  last  moment  she  forgot  her  thimble. 
But  we  found  it ;  I  forget  where. 

**  Come  on  ! "  shouted  Halyard,  waving 
his  shawls  furiously.  "What  the  devil 
are  you  about  up  there  I " 

He  received  our  explanation  with  a 
sniff,  and  we  trundled  him  aboard  without 
further  ceremony. 

**  Don't  run  me  across  the  plank  like  a 
steamer-trunk !  "  he  shouted,  as  I  shot  him 
dexterously  into  the  cockpit. 

But  the  wind  was  dying  away,  and  I  had 
no  time  to  dispute  with  him  then. 

The  sun  was  setting  above  the  pine-clad 
ridge  as  our  skiff  flapped  and  partly  filled, 
and  I  cast  off,  and  began  a  long  tack,  east 
by  south,  to  avoid  the  spouting  rocks  on 
our  starboard  bow. 

The  sea-birds  rose  in  clouds  as  we 
swung  across  the  shoal  ;  the  black  surf- 
ducks  scuttered  out  to  sea  ;  the  gulls  tossed 
their  sun-tipped  wings  in  the  ocean,  riding 
the  rollers  like  bits  of  froth. 

Already  we  were  sailing  slowly  out 
across  that  great  hole  in  the  ocean,  five 
miles  deep,  the  most  profound  sounding 
ever  taken  in  the  Atlantic.  The  presence 
of  great  heights  or  great  depths,  seen  or 
unseen,  always  impresses  the  human 
mind — perhaps    oppresses   it.      We    were 
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verj-  sHem;  the  sunlight  stain  on  cliff  and 
beach  deepened  to  crimson,  then  fadu-ii 
into  a  sombre  purple  bloom  that  lingered 
long  after  the  rose  tint  died  out  in  the 
zenith. 

Our     progress    was     slow ;     at    limes, 
although    the    sail    fillei.1  with    the  rising 
land    breeze,    we 
scarcely    seemed     to 
move  at  all. 

"  Of  course,"  said 
the  pretty  nurse,  "  we 
wouldn't  be  aground 
in  the  deepest  hole 
in  the  Atlantic  " 

"Scarcely,"  said 
Halyard  sarcastically, 
"unless  w  e  'r  e 
grounded     on     a 

"  What 's  that  soft 
thumping  .'"  I  asked  ; 
"  have  we  run  afoul 
of  a  barrel  or  log  ?  " 

It  was  almost  too 
dark  to  see,  but  I 
leaned  over  the  rail 
and  swept  the  water 
with  my  hand. 

Instantly  some- 
thing smooth  glided 
under  it,  like  the 
Lack  of  a  great  fish, 
and  I  jerked  my 
hand  back  to  the 
tiller.  At  the  same 
moment  the  whole 
."iurface  of  the  water 
seemed  to  begin  to 
purr,  with  a  sound 
like    the  breaking  of 

froth  in  a  champagne-  ">  led  ihou  simf 

glass.  '* 

"What  's      the 
matter     with     you  .•'  ".     ;isked      Halyard 
sharply. 

"  A  fish  came  up  under  my  hand,"  I 
said  :  "  a  porpoise  or  something " 

With  a  low  cry  the  pretty  nut£ie  clasped 
my  arm  in  both  her  hands. 

"Listen!"  she  whispered ;  "it's  purring 
around  the  boat !  " 

"  What  the  devil 's  purring .- "   shouted 


Halyard.     "  I  won't  have    anything   pur- 
ring around  me." 

At  that  moment,  to  my  ama/.ement,  I 
saw  that  the  boat  had  stopped  entirely, 
although  the  sail  was  full  and  the  small 
pennant  fluttered  from  the  mast-head. 
Something,     too,    was     tuggins;     at     the 


e  and  dignifitd  birds  dovn  Ihe  path  and  neroa 
plank  al  Ihe  littU  vooden  pitr. 

rudder,  twisting  and  jerking  it  until  the 
tiller  strained  and  creaked  in  my  hand 
All  at  once  it  snapped  ;  the  tiller  swung 
useless,  and  the  boat  whirled  around, 
heeling  in  the  stiffening  wind,  and  drove 
shoreward. 

It  was  then  that  I,  ducking  to  escape 
the  boom,  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
ahead — something    that    a    sudden    wave 
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seemed  to  toss  on  deck  and  leave  there, 
wet  and  flapping — a  man  with  round, 
fixed,  fishy  eyes  and  soft,  slaty  skin. 

But  the  horror  of  the  thing  were  the 


Frozen  with  amaiemrni  and  repugnance,  /  slai 

two  gills  that  swelled  and  relaxed  spas- 
modically, emitting  a  rasping,  purring 
sound — two  gasping  blood-red  gills,  all 
fluted  and  scolloprd  and  distended. 

Frozen  with  amazement  and  repugnance. 
I  stared  at  the  creature ;  1  felt  the  hair 
stirring  on  my  head,  and  the  icy  sweat  on 
my  forehead. 

"It's  the  Harbour- .Master  !  "  screamed 
Halyard. 

The  Harbour  -  Master  had  gathered 
himself     into     a     wet     lump,     squatting 


motionless  in  the  bows  under  tne  mast; 
his  lidless  eyes  were  phosphorescent,  like 
eyes  of  living  codfish.  After  a  while  I 
felt  that  either  terror  or  disgust  was 
going  to  strangle  me 
where  1  sat,  but  it 
was  only  the  arms 
of  the  pretty  nurse 
clasped  around  me 
in  a  frenzy  of  terror. 
There  was  not  a 
firearm  aboard  that 
we  could  get  at. 
Halyard's  hand 
crept  backward 
where  a  steel -shod 
boat-hook  lay,  and 
I  also  made  a  clutch 
at  it.  The  next 
moment  I  had  it 
in  my  hand  and 
staggered  forward, 
but  the  boat  was 
already  tumbling 
shoreward  among 
the  breakers,  and 
the  nexi  I  knew  the 
Harbour- Master  ran 
at  me  like  a  colossal 
rat.  just  as  the  boat 
rolled  over  and  over 
through  the  surf, 
spilling  freight  and 
passengers  among 
the  seaweed-covered 
rocks. 

When   I  came  to 
myself  I  was  thrash- 
ing    about     knee- 
./  al  thi  creature.  deep      in     a     rocky 

pool,  blinded  by  the 
water  and  half  suffocated,  u'hile  under 
my  feet,  like  a  stranded  porpoise,  the 
Harbour- Master  made  the  water  boil  in 
his  efforts  to  upset  me.  But  his  limbs 
seemed  soft  and  boneless  ;  he  had  no 
nails,  no  teelh.  and  he  bounced  and 
thumped  and  flapped  and  splashed  like  a 
fish,  while  1  rained  blows  on  him  with  the 
boat-hook  that  sounded  like  blows  on  a 
football.  And  all  the  while  his  gills  were 
blowing  out,  and  frothing,  and  purring, 
and  his  lidlesseyes  looked  into  mine,  until. 
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nauseated  and  triimbJing,  I  dragged  my- 
self back  to  the  beach,  where  already 
the  pretty  nurse  alternately  wrung  her 
hands  and  her  petticoats  in  ornamental 
despair. 

Beyond  the  cove,  Halyard  was  bobbing 
up  and  down,  afloat  in  his  invalid's  chair, 
trying  to  steer  shoreward.  He  was  the 
maddest  man  1  ever  saw. 

"  Have  you  killed  that  rubber-headed 
thing  yet?"  he  roared. 

■'  1  can't  kill  it,"  1  shouted  breathlessly  ; 
"  1  might  as  well  try  to  kill  a  football  I  " 

"  Can't  you  punch  a  hole  in  it  ? "  he 
bawled.     "  If  1  can  only  get  at  him " 

His  words  were  drowned  in  a  thunderous 
splashing,  a  roar  of  great  broad  flippers 
beating  the  sea,  and  I  saw  the  gigantic 
forms  of  my  two  Great  Auks  blundering 
past  in  a  shower  of  spray,  driving  headlong 
out  into  the  ocean. 

•'Oh,  Lord!"  I  said,  "I  can't  stand 
that !  "  and  for  the  flrst  time  in  my  life  I 


fainted  peacefully — and  appropriately — at 
the  feet  of  the  pretty  nurse. 

It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
this  story  may  be  doubted.  It  doesn't 
matter ;  nothing  can  add  to  the  despair  of 
a  man  who  has  lost  two  Great  Auks. 

As  for  Halyard,  nothing  affects  him, 
except  his  involuntary  sea-bath,  and  that 
did  him  so  much  good  that  he  writes 
me  from  the  south  that  he's  going  on  a 
walking  tour  through  Switzerland,  if  I  'II 
join  him.  I  might  have  joined  him  if  he 
had    not  married    the    pretty    nurse.      I 

wonder  whether But,  of  course,  this 

is  no  place  for  speculation. 

In  regard  to  the  Harbour- Master,  you 
may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose.  But 
if  you  hear  of  any  Great  Auks  being  found,' 
kindly  throw  a  tablecloth  over  their  heads 
and  notify  the  authorities  at  the  new 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Bronx  Park,  New 
York.   The  reward  is  ten  thousand  dollars. 


tiro  Great  Auis  blundering  fail  in  a  shaaer  of  spray. 
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By  GEORGE  A.  WADa 


THE  idea  of  having  the  public-house 
of  the  village  mai)aged  by  the 
clergyman  is  not  a  new  one,  though  it  is 
only  verj-  recently  it  has  received  any 
important  development.  For  many,  many 
years  it  has  been  seen  by  the  wiser  advo- 
cates of  temperance  that  the  real  practical 
thing  to  aim  at  was  not  to  try  and  close  all 
the  public-houses  throughout  the  land— an 
utterly  Utopian  scheme,  of  which  even  the 
desirability  is  extremely  questionable — but 


movement    must  be  given,  tmdoubledly, 
to  the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt,  Rector  of 
Hampton  Lucy,  in  Warwickshire.   Twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  license  of  the  only 
public-house  in  that  village  was  open  to  a 
newowner,owinglo  vacation  of  the  tenancy, 
Mr.  Mordaunt  toolt  it  over.     The  village 
inn  had,  he  says,  seen  much  drunkenness 
up  to  that  time,  and  his  idea  simply  was 
that,  in  any  case,   under  his  control  and 
guidance  there  would  be  stmt  improve- 
ment, and  that  would 
be   something !      He 
tells  me  that  he  laid 
down     two    guiding 
principles  at    the 
start :  (i)  the  beer  to 
be  sold  must  be  pure  ; 
(i)   the   person    who 
sells  the    beer    must 
have   no  interest   in 
the  profits. 

To  these  two  prin- 
ciples he  has  rigidly 
adhered.  When  he 
first  took  possession, 
he    obtained   several 
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ASSOC  lAllON, 

to  get  them  under  such  control  that,  while 
the  worst  features  of  tlie  drink  traffic  should 
be  eliminated,  the  original  idea  of  their 
being  "  places  of  refreshment  for  man  and 
beast"  should  be  preserved  in  its  best 
sense. 

It  is  this  which  has  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  what  may  prove  in  the  future  to 
be  a  most  important  factor  in  regard  to 
village  public-houses — namely,  their  con- 
trol in  some  way  or  other  by  the  clergy. 

The  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  in  this 


ten 


iperance  re- 
formers'  suggestions 
for  carrying  on  the  inn  most  effectively, 
and  he  acknowledges  the  help  many  of 
them  gave  him.  One  of  his  own  outdoor 
senants,  a  married  man,  accepted  the 
situation  of  manager,  having  a  fixed  annual 
stipend,  and  living  rent-free,  besides 
taking  alt  profits  on  eatables  sold,  and  on 
the  stabling  of  horses. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  discontinued  the  sale  of  ■ 
spirits  altogether,    "  There  was  little  need 
for  such,"  he  says,  "  and  at  first  this  part 
of  my  scheme  proved  very  unpopular,  and 
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I  received  much  abuse  for  it.  I  was  told 
that  people  would  die  if  they  could  not 
^et  spirits  in  times  of  cold  or  sickness. 


However,  I  may  tell  you — perhaps  it  hap- 
pened providentially  —  only  one  adult 
person  out  of  five  hundred  in  my  parish 
died  at  all  during  the  next  sixteen  months, 
so  I  heard  little  more  of  ihal  grievance  1 " 

The  Rector  did  not  have  the  beer 
brewed  upon  the  premises,  but  Tie  was 
-exceedingly  particular  that  all  supplied  by 
-certain  firms  should  be  absolutely  unadul- 
terated in  any  way.-  His  opinion  was 
expressed  that  to  this  is  due  the  fact 
that,  while  all  the  patrons  of  the  village 
"  public "  are  now  enthusiastic  in  its 
praises,  the  quantity  consumed  is  less 
than  fonnerly,  as,  says  Air.  Mordaunt, 
"  being  pure,  the  beer  is  more  satisfying, 
not  like  the  usual  vile  stuff  which  only 
makes  the  drinker  more  thirsty  I  " 

The  great  outcome  of  this  Hampton 
Lucy  experiment  has  been  the  formatton 
■of  a  company,  called  "The  People's 
Refreshment  House  Association,  Limited." 
This  company  owes  very  much  to  its 
-chairman,  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester, 
for  the  success  which  has  so  far  attended 
its  efforts.  Two  of  its  most  important 
Vice-Presidents,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  article,  are  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan  ; 
while  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Rector 


of  Hampton  I.ucy  is  one  of  its  executive 
council. 

The  aims  of  this  association,  so  vigor- 
ously set  forth  and  propagated  by  the 
energetic  Dr.  Jayne  and  his  colleagues, 
are — 

(i)  To  promote  public-house  reform, 
independentlyof  legislation,  by  themanagc- 
ment  of  them  without  private  profits  to  the 
manager. 

(z)  To  offer  help  to  landowners,  indi- 
vidual or  corporate,  by  leasing  their  public- 
houses  at  a  fixed  rent,  undertaking  to 
manage  them  on  the  Association's  prin- 
ciples, stated  below,  wherever  local  con- 
ditions show  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

(3)  To  thus  open  and  manage  canteens 
and  refreshment -bars  where  large  bodie.s 
of  men,  such  as  navvies,  colliers,  etc.,  are 
employed  on  public  works. 

The  People's  Refreshment  House  Asso- 
ciation tries  to  accomplish  these  aims  on 
well-thought-out  and  well-developed  lines. 
Besides  adopting  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt,  it  has  another 
most  excellent  one — namely,  that  food 
and  n  on- in  toxicant  drinks  shall  be  exposed 
for  sale  on  the  counters,  and  supplied  to 
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equal    footing    with 


customers    < 
intoxicants. 

"We  make  this  a  very  strong  point," 
said  Major  Craufurd,  one  of  the  directors, 
to  the  writer.     "  Each  of  our  houses  has 
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hang  np  in  it  most  c(jijs|ikuousIv  in 
itcveral  placi.-t  this  \ht  of  the  '  laas  of 
I'ariiament '  resr"-'-''"?  t*"-'  '"'juor  irafiic. 
Hence  we  give  the  manager  every  support. 
We  put  lhe«e  laws  tn  the  front,  instead  of 
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keeping  them  in  the  backgrounti  as  the 
ordinary  publican  does. 

"  Then,  as  you  ace,  another  of  our  great 
points  is  in  pushing  forward  the  sale  of 
non-intoxicants  and  food,  and  keeping  the 
alcoholic  liquors  in  the  background.  We 
keep  the  latter  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible,  and  give  the  consumer  every 
facility  for  taking  tea  or  coffee,  or  tem- 
perance drinks  instead,  by  putting  these 
promir.ently  l>efore  him." 

The  Association  has  now,  at  the  end 
of  iSrjr),  four  public-houses  under  its 
entire  control,  but  so  ivell  is  it  satisfied 
with  its  work  an<l  results  that,  shortly. 
it  will  acquire  three  others,  making  a 
I'jial  of  sevpn.  The  first  inn  it  took 
over  was  the  Sparkfurd  Inn,  at  Sparkford, 
in  Somersetshire,  which  il  opened  under 
its  management  in  1B97.  The  experi- 
ment, Major  Craufurd  informed  me,  had 
iinswered  admirably,  and  has  been  much 


appreciated  by  the  respec tabic  villagers  and 
neisbbours.  The  Rev.  P.  Bennett,  formeriy 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
now  Vicar  of  Porlwood.  is  part  proprietor 
of  the  Sparkford  Inn,  and  has  given  the 
Association  every  help  and  advice. 

Two  other  inns,  managed  for  nearly  two 
years  by  the  Company,  are  the  Meyncll- 
Ingram  Arms,  at  Hoar  Cross,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  Green  Man,  at  Tunstall,  in 
Suffolk.  The  owner  of  the  former  is  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell- Ingram,  and  of  the 
latter  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther.  Both  Major 
Craufurd  and  Captain  Boehroer,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  speak  highly 
of  the  assistance  they  have  had  from  these 
respective  owners  in  managing  these 
village  inns. 

One  thing  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  wish  strongly  to  be 
understood.  They  are  quite  prepared  to 
help  any  village  clergyman  or  local  land- 
owner who  would  like  to  try  and  cani'  out 
the  principles  of  their  scheme  in  any  public- 
house  under  the  control,  or  that  could  be 
got  under  the  control,  of  such  clergyman 
or  landowner.  Their  one  idea  is  the 
"  reformation  of  the  public -house  and  its- 
present  system  of  management,"  for  the 
absolute  benefit,  in  every  way,  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Dr.  Jayne  says,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that 
no  one  can  speak  with  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Association's  aims  and 
ideas  than  can  Major  Craufurd,  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  him  and  to  Captain 
Boehmer  for  their  kind  assistance  and 
their  valuable  information  respecting  many 
■'  clerical  publicans." 

For  some  five 'years  or  so  past  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Willelt,  Vicar  of  Scaynes 
Hill,  in  Sussex,  has  managed  the  Anchor 
Inn  in  that  village.  He  is  the  local  squire, 
as  well  as  the  clergyman,  andsoisexception- 
ally  well-adapted  for  the  experiment.  He 
has.  hov/ever — owing  to  private  circum- 
stances— retired  from  active  management 
of  the  Anchor  Inn.  It  was,  I  learn  from 
him,  entirely  owing  to  the  drunkenness 
that  had  been  rife  thai,  when  the  lease 
fell  in  some  years  ajro,  he  undertook 
the  risky  and  then  somewhat  novel  experi- 
ment of  becoming  ihc  village  "  Boniface." 
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A  manager  in  whom  he  had  the  greatLst 
vonfidence  in  every  way  was  introduced,  on 
^imilartermstowhat  the  Rectorof  Hampton 
Lucy  advocates — namely,  a  tized  salarj'  and 
rent-free.  Mr.  Willett  and  the  manager 
resolved  upon  one  or  two  novel  features. 
They  had  the  Anchor  thoroughly  cleaned, 
renovated,  and  altered  structurally ;  they 
introduced  a  special  room  to  he  called  a 
•' temperance -room,"  where  the  village 
}-ouths  could  read,  and  play  such  games  as 
<jhess,  draughts,  etc. ;  and  they  resolved 
that  the  inn  should  not,  in  any  case,  be 
open  on  Sundays. 

Even  more  uniijue  was  the  opening 
ceremony,  which  consisted  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  chief  room  of  the  Anchor. 

"There  has  been  no  small  opposition 
to  overcome,  especially  at  first,"  says 
Mr.  Willett;  "but  the  results  have  fully 
Justified  our  wi«lom  in  taking  control  of 


its  management  and  its  patrons. 
His  visitors,  too,  show  much  curiosity  in 
what  they  call  "the  Vicar's  inn,"  and 
seldom  miss  going  to  see  it.  Some 
little  time  ago,  however,  the  long  series 
of  agricultural  ill-luck  told  severely  upon 
the  Vicar,  and  very  reluctantly  he  himself 
had  to  give  up  the  management  of  the 
Anchor,  and  to  turn  it  over  to  the  manager 
in  charge,  who  thus  practically  became 
his  tenant.  But  Mr.  Willett  has  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  such  cases  in  reforming  the  village 
inns  of  our  country,  though  it  is  probably 
the  town  public -houses  that  most  need 
reformation. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Brocklehurst,  M.A  ,  o( 
All  Saints',  South  Merstham,  Surrey,  has 
tried  more  than  once  to  have  a  village 
inn,  managed  on  co-operative  principles  by 
himself  and  the  parish.    But  so  far  he  has 
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the  inn.  Drun 
now  p  radical  I)- 
I  can  remember 
The  Vicar  1 
frequently  visit 


mess  in  the  village  is 
Tins  of  the  past,  thouith 
.  bring  far  otherwisL-." 


not  succeeded,  though  he  is  so  energetic 
and  active  in  all  these  up-to-date  matters 
that  he  will,  doubtless,  do  so  yet.  A  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Brocklehurst  sent  round  a 
circular  asking  his  parishioners  to  vote. 
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whether  they  would  have  a  piiWic-house  or 
not,  and  if  they  would,  how  it  should  be 
managed.     His  circular  sets  forth  that — 

(i)  It  would  be  a  public-house  carried 
on  "  for  public  good." 

(i)  It  would  be  free. 

(3)  It  would  supply  pure  beer,  under 
written  guarantee. 

(4)  The  manager  would  nol  have  any 
interest  in  the  sales. 

(s)  Not  more  than  4  per  cent,  wouhl  be 
paid  to  the  shareholders. 

(6)  All  profits  would  go  to  some  object 
of  general  public  utility,  such  as  a  public 
hall,  recreation -ground,  etc. 

So  far,  the  Vicar  of  South  Merstham 
has  not  got  his  ideal  village  inn  erected, 
as  his  proposal  did  not  get  enough  sup- 
port. He  informs  me,  however,  that 
he  has  got  all  the  plans  of  it  drawn  by  a 
well-known  architect,  and  that  he  is 
applying  again  for  a  license  at  the  next 
Brewster  Sessions,  He  says  that  he  feels 
sure  this  kind  of  control  proposed  is  the 
one  really  needed  for  all  "  public-houses," 
in  order  to  promote  temperance,  as  "the 
teetotal  tracts  of  extremists  are  enough," 
says  he,  "  to  make  a  man  a  drunkard  even 
against  his  will,  if  all  over  the  country 
they  are  like  the  ones  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  here  I  " 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Brocklehurst  has  done 
much  for  cyclists  too.     He  it  was  who  first 


fitted  up  racks  in  his  church-porch  espe- 
cially for  cycles,  and  made  a  particular 
feature   of  inviting  cyclists  to  run    down 
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from  London  to  All  Saints',  South  Merst- 
ham, on  Sundays.  So  hisvillageand  work 
are  well  known. 

In  his  opinion  the  greatest  foe  to  be  os'er- 
come  in  the  drink  traffic  reformation  is  the 
"  publican  of  the  '  tied-house.' "  This  form 
of  public-house  is,  he  thinks,  a  veritable 
curse ;  and  most  people  will  agree  with  him, 
except  those  interested  in  "  tied-houses." 
Among  "  clerical  publicans,"  too,  we 
may    include    the 

_ names     of     Bishop 

Bourne,  the  R.C. 
prelate  of  South  wark, 
and  Canon  Keatinge, 
the  well-known  priest 
in  that  diocese.  The 
Canon  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  St.  George's- 
R.C.  Club,  in  West- 
minster  Bridge  Road, 
and  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  this  club, 
as  set  forth  at  its 
inaugural  meeting 
last  year,  was  to 
provide  a  place 
where  the  working- 
miDf bmi,  nphoul  man    could  get  his 

glass  of  beer  without 
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all  the  risks  and  temptations  that  sur- 
rounded his  getting  it  at  the  ordinary 
[lublic-house.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen),  who  opened  the  club,  made 
such  sensible  remarks  as  drew  forth  the 
almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  London 
iVess  on  the  following  day. 

Another  public-house  which   has  been 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  clergymen 


when  they  found  that,  from  a  growing 
population,  an  inn  would,  ete  long, 
certainly  come,  and  he  says — 

"It  is  an  excellent  opportunity,  not 
often  occurring,  to  try  and  get  something 
better  than  the  average  public-house,  at 
all  events.  Our  first  hope  is  that  it  will 
be  an  inn  in  the  good  old-fashioned  sense 
of  the  word.  But  in  this  our  aims  and 
methods  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
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is  at  Grayshott,  in  Surrey.  The  inn  belongs 
to  the  "Grayshott  Refreshment  Associa- 
tion, Limited,"  which  was  formed  to  carry 
out  this  scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester's  Association,  With  this 
Grayshott  "  public,"  the  Fox  and  Pelican, 
Ihe  Rev.  J.  M.  Jeakes,  of  that  place,  has 
had  very  much  to  do,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  council,  of  which  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  Bart.,  is  chairman.  Mr.  Jeakes 
lold  me  that  they  set  about   this  work 
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parent  Association,  over  which  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  presides." 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  taken 
very  great  interest  in  this  Grayshott  ex- 
periment, and  has  written  a  long  letter  in 
support  of  it.  The  Rural  Dean,  Canon 
Cooper,  Rector  of  Bramshott,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  advocate  the  scheme,  and  his 
sympathy  and  help  have  done  much  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  others. 

For   some    years    past,   I   believe,   the 
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Rev.  Canon  F.  J.  Hervey,  Vicar  of  Sand 
ringhain,  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  the  oversight 
of  the  village 
pubhc  -  house  in 
his  parish,  of 
which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  the 
landlord.  This 
inn  was  con- 
ducted almost 
entirely  on  the 
lines  laid  down 
by  the  People's 
Refreshment 
House  Associa- 
tion of  to-day — 

long  before  that  a  corner  in  oke 

body  existed —  reereshue 

and  it  did  much 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Sandringham  tenants, 
owing  to  its  good  management.  But  lately 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  the  number  of  public-houses 
on  his  estates,  and  this  one  in  question 
has,  I  believe,  now  become  developed 
rather  into  a  club  than  a  village  inn. 


From  the  foregoing  examples  oi  our  best- 
known  cases  of  "  clerical  publicans,"  and 
the  results  which 
have  followed 
such  manage- 
ment, it  would 
seem  as  if  the 
new  system  has 
come  to  stay. 
Much,  may,  no 
doubt,  as  is 
always  the  case, 
be  said  "  for  and 
against  it "  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the 
words  of  a  famous 
vicar  whom  1 
OF  THE  "people's  interviewed  on 

IT  HOUSES."  the  subject  <;annot 

be  gainsaid — 
"  However  one  may  view  clerical 
management  of  these  inns,"  said  he, 
"  one  thing  is  Certain — they  cannot  but 
be  much  the  better  for  it,  in  any  case ; 
and  surely  everj-  such  improvement  is 
a  step  onward  towards  the  good  of  the 
whole  population  '  " 
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By  I  B.  HARRIS'BURLAND* 


CHAPTER   I. 

*  *  A  ^^^  ^o  my  nephew,  James  Frederick 

£jl  Carlton,  I  leave  my  house  and 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.* " 

The  old  lawyer  stopped,  and  they  all 
glared  at  me,  while  I  tried  hard  to  look 
unconscious  of  my  unexpected  good- 
fortune.  Mr.  Simes  peered  at  the  will 
again,  as  if  it  were  just  possible  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  But,  as  he  "had 
drawn  it  up  himself,  it  was  quite  an 
unnecessar}'  piece  of  legal  precaution. 

"  'Ten  thousand  pounds,"*  he  continued, 
wiping  his  glasses,  '*  *  together  with  the 
care  of  my  soul,  which  lies  within  a  small 
yellow  box  in  the  Chinese  bureau.'  *' 

I  regret  to  say  that  at  this  point  the 
conduct  of  the  assembly  was  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
I  only  smiled  inwardly;  but  my  two 
cousins,  boys  from  Marlborough,  made  no 
efforts  to  restrain  their  mirth  ;  while  my 
Aunt  Jane,  who  had  been  left  nothing, 
sniffed  audibly  and  whispered  to  her 
neighbour,  "  Poor  soul !  I  was  always 
afraid  that  it  was  so.     Of  course,  we  shall 

not  say  anything,  but ."and  the  rustling 

of  her  black  silk  dress  was  more  eloquent 
than  anything  she  could  have  said. 
Mr.  Simes  alone  preserved  an  unmoved 
demeanour,  and  frowned. 

**  *  In  the  Chinese  bureau,*  **  he  repeated, 
looking  sternly  round,  as  though  someone 
was  going  to  deny  the  fact.  **  *  The  said 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  remain  in  trust  for 
ten  years  [naming  the  trustees,  of  which 
Mr.  Simes  was  one],  and  the  interest 
thereon  to  be  paid  to  him  only  so  long  as 
he  shall  preserve  the  said  yellow  box  and 
its  contents  in  safety,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  a  document 


attached  to  this  will.  If  at  any  time  he 
shall  lose  or  destroy  the  box  or  its  contents, 
or  shall  break  any  of  the  conditions  afore- 
mentioned, the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  is  to  pass  with  the  residue  of  the 
estate.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  money 
is  to  become  absolutely  his.*  ** 

He  laid  down  the  will,  and  took 
another  paper  from  the  table.  It  contained 
the  conditions.  They  were  only  three  in 
number:  that  I  was  not  to  sleep  out  of 
the  house  more  than  twenty  nights  in  any 
one  year ;  that  the  box  was  to  remain  in 
the  house,  and  remain  unopened:  that 
once  a  year,  the  anniversary  of  my  uncle's 
death,  the  trustees  should  satisfy  themselves 
of  its  existence. 

There  were  various  other  legacies,  of 
no  interest  to  the  reader.  The  residue  was 
left  to  a  Learned  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  there 
was  an  ominous  silence.  My  uncle  had  been 
fairly  well  off,  but  not  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  represented 
more  than  half  the  estate.  They  all  felt 
that  this  was  not  as  it  should  be.  Aunt 
Jane  rose  stiffly,  and  said  she  must  go,  and 
that  the  lawyer  would  hear  from  her  later 
on.  The  others  followed,  and  each  said 
something  to  Mr.  Simes,  the  general  drift 
of  which  was  that  he  would  also  hear  from 
them  later  on.  The  two  boys  went  out 
whispering  something  about  a  Jack-in- 
the-box,  and  I  heard  their  laughter  in  the 
passage. 

At  last  I  and  Mr.  Simes  were  left  alone. 
I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  no  longer  tried 
to  appear  melancholy.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  reason  for  my  doing  so.  I  had  never 
set  eyes  on  my  uncle  in  my  life,  and  could 
feel  no  real  sorrow  at  his  death.     The  old 
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lawyer  saw  my  look  of  pleasure,  and 
stopped  turning  over  a  pile  of  papers 
which  he  was  examining.    • 

**  They  will  not  be  able  to  upset  the 
will,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  your  uncle  was 
perfectly  sane." 

**  It  sounds  a  bit  odd,  though,  doesn't 
it.?"  I  said  with  a  laugh. 

**Only  an  idea  of  his.  You  cannot 
upset  a  will  because  a  man  has  a  single 
strange  idea.  Besides,  he  was  a  clever 
man — a  noted  scientist  and  philosopher. 
We  are  none  of  us  in  a  position  to  laugh 
at  him." 

I  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  I  asked  to  see  the  box. 

*'  I  will  show  it  you,"  the  lawyer  replied, 
cramming  all  the  papers  into  a  shabby 
black  bag.  "The  bureau  is  upstairs  in 
the  room  where  your  uncle  died." 

He  led  the  way,  and,  entering  the  room 
first,  drew  up  the  blinds,  which  were  still 
down.  The  funeral  had  only  taken  place 
that  day.  As  I  followed  him,  my  lightness 
of  heart  died  away,  for  there  is  always 
something  indescribably  solemn  about  a 
room  from  which  the  dead  have  just 
been  taken. 

The  bureau  stood  in  one  comer.  It 
was  covered  with  hideous  carved  heads, 
and  profusely  decorated  with  Chinese 
lacquer-work.  The  old  lawyer  took  out  a 
little  brass  key  with  an  ivory  tab  hanging 
from  it,  and  unlocked  the  top  left-hand 
drawer.  Then  he  groped  about  at  the 
back  of  the  drawer,  which  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  odds-and-ends,  and,  taking  out 
the  box,  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  about 
eight  inches  square  and  six  inches  deep, 
and  was  painted  a  bright  yellow. 

I  looked  at  it  curiously.  It  was  not 
particularly  heavy,  and  made  apparently  of 
wood.  The  hinges  and  lock  were  of  thick 
brass,  engraved  with  what  I  took  to  be 
Chinese  characters.  I  tapped  it  with  one 
finger;  it  did  not  sound  hollow,  and  I 
gathered  that  it  was  filled  with  something. 
Then  I  put  it  to  my  ear,  and  shook  it ; 
there  was,  I  thought,  a  faint  rustle  inside, 
but  there  was  no  clue  to  what  it  contained, 
and  I  handed  it  back  to  the  lawyer.  He 
had  not  said  a  word  while  I  was  examining 
it,  and  when  I  gave  it  back  he  silently 


replaced  it,  and,  locking  the  drawer,, 
handed  me  the  key.  I  put  it  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Simes  said,  "  that  is  all. 
If  you  can  keep  that  box  for  ten  years,  the 
money  becomes  yours  absolutely." 

'*It  will  not  be  difficult,"  I  replied 
with  a  smile,  **  provided  no  one  steals  it." 

**  And  your  house  is  not  destroyed  by 
fire,"  he  added,  as  we  left  the  room.  **  If 
I  were  you,  I  should  get  a  fireproof  safe ;. 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  then." 

**  I  will  do  so  at  once." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  sleep  here 
to-night  ? "  he  said,  as  we  reached  the 
dining-room,  "  or,  at  latest,  to-morrow 
night.  You  must  remember  that  your 
nights  of  absence  are  limited  in  number.*^ 

"  I  have  to  arrange  my  affairs.  I  will 
come  down  to-morrow." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "  I  must  go,  Mr.  Carl- 
ton— 4.45  the  train.  I  suppose  you  will 
come  up  later.  Good  afternoon.  You 
have  my  address  ?  Oh  yes  ;  thank  you — 
my  gloves.     Well,  good-day." 

The  door  clanged  behind  him,  and  I 
was  left  alone.  I  rang  the  bell  for  the 
housekeeper.  She  was  an  old  woman,  and 
had,  I  knew,  been  with  my  uncle  for  a  very 
long  time. 

*'  I  am  going  to  live  here  in  future,. 
Mrs. — Mrs " 

"Jones,  Sir,"  she  said,  with-a  curtsey. 

**  If  you  would  stay  on  I  should  be  very- 
glad.  If  you  can't  manage  it,  perhaps  you 
could  recommend  me  a  responsible 
person." 

**  I  should  like  to  stay,  Sir,"  she  said. 
"  The  old  house  is  like  a  home  to  me — I 
have  lived  in  it  for  thirty  years." 

"  Very  well.  I  shall  have  to  return  to 
town  to-night ;  but  please  get  my  bed-room 
ready  for  to-morrow." 

"The — the  master's  room,  Sir  ?" 

"  No,  the  one  opposite.  Expect  me  to 
dinner  at  seven  to-morrow." 

I  returned  to  town,  gave  up  my 
business,  and  came  back  the  next  day,, 
with  the  prospect  of  residing  at  Belchester 
for  ten  years  all  but  two  hundred  days.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  sleepy,  old-fashioned  place,, 
and  i  began  to  think  at  dinner  that  those 
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The  old  lavryiT  tlopptd.  and  Ihiy  all  glared  at  me. 
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twenty  days  a  year  would  be  very  welcome 
indeed.  Afterwards,  v/hen  1  lit  my  pipe 
and  thought  things  over,  I  r/as  not  quite 
sure  if  the  legacy  was  such  a  godsend, 
after  all.  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  z  lot 
of  money — at  least,  it  seemed  z  lot  to  z 
man  who  had  been  r,  bank-clcrh  zH  z 
hundred-and-twentv  z  vear.  But  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Bclchester  v/as  a 
Avretched  hole  after  London.  It  had  rained 
Avhile  I  was  coming  up  from  the  station, 
and  the  dull  little  streets  were  peculiarly 
damp  and  dismal.  It  looked,  too,  like  the 
sort  of  place  where  it  always  rained.  Ami 
supposing,  after  all  my  sacrifices  and  care, 
I  lost  the  box.  Supposing  I  lost  it  in  the 
ninth  or  even  in  the  tenth  year.  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  lose  everything  just 
at  the  end  of  mv  time,  with  ten  years 
wasted. 

I  resolved  two  things  that  night  before 
I  went  to  bed  ;  one,  to  rjet  some  occupa- 
tion in  the  town,  both  for  the  sake  of 
something  tc  do  and  as  a  provision  for  the 
future,  in  case  of  accidents ;  and  the  other 
to  purchase  the  strongest  steel  safe  that 
could  be  made. 

The  latter  of  these  resolves  was  easily 
accomplished,  and  the  thing  came  down 
in  a  few  days — a  ,^reat  six-foot  cube  of 
steel  with  sides  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness. 
As  it  was  borne  through  the  streets  on  a 
trolley  drawn  by  six  horses,  it  was  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  town, 
and  for  two  days  most  of  the  population 
whiled  away  their  spare  time  outside  my 
house.  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I 
watched  the  place  being  wrecked  to 
accommodate  this  huge  lump  of  metal. 
The  wall  had  to  be  broken  down,  and  the 
floor  strengthened  with  iron  girders.  It 
seemed  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  for 
the  safety  of  a  little  yellow  box. 

The  former  was  not  so  easily  obtained. 
Belchester  was  one  of  those  places  where 
men  spun  but  little,  and  toiled  not  at  all. 
However,  in  a  month's  time,  when  the 
**  best  families " — this  is  a  Belchester 
phrase — had  called,  and  I  had  made  a  few 
acquaintances,  I  managed  to  obtain  a  post 
in  the  Bank  I  dealt  with.  People  snii(- 
gered  a  little  at  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  my  "  eccentricity."  but   I  professed  a 


mania  for  work,  and  settled  down  to  the 
joint  position  of  bank-clerk  and  owner  of 
Helicon  House,  as  my  uncle  had  chosen 
to  christen  the  old,  rambling  mansion  he 
had  lived  and  died  in. 

I  tool;  the  yellow  box  out  of  the 
bureau  and  placed  it  in  the  safe,  where  it 
looked  ridiculously  small  and  unimportant. 
I  amused  myself  for  a  little  while  with 
examining  the  complicated  machinery  of 
the  locks,  and  wondered  if  an}thing  but 
the  crack  of  doom  could  burst  it  open. 
Then,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  felt  a  little 
curiosity,  and,  picking  the  box  up  again,  I 
looked  at  it  hard,  as  if  it  were  possible  by 
so  doing  to  see  inside  it.  I  shook  it,  and 
again  heard  a  faint  rustle.  I  laughed  at 
my  childishness,  and,  remembering  how 
Fatima's  curiosity  met  with  its  reward,  I 
put  it  back  in  the  safe.  It  may  have  been 
fancy,  but  as  I  was  closing  the  great  door, 
I  thought  I  still  heard  the  rustling.  I 
paused  a  moment,  and,  stooping  down, 
listened  carefully.  There  was  perfect 
silence.'  I  rose  up,  and,  clanging  the 
door  to  with  all  my  strength,  shot  the 
triple  bolts  one  after  the  other  with  three 
separate  keys.  One  of  these  I  kept,  ami 
one  I  sent  to  each  of  the  trustees. 

The  first  year  passed  placidly  enough. 
I  was  terribly  dull,  but  I  made  each  of 
my  twenty  days  into  a  wild  orgy,  the 
effects  of  which  lastied  for  quite  a  week 
afterwards.  So  I  really  got  a  week's 
dissipation  at  the  expense  of  one  night's 
absence. 

As  for  the  safe,  it  stood  facing  me  as 
1  lay  in  bed,  and  looked  like  a  small  steel 
cottage.  No  local  burglar  had  been  fool 
enough  to  try  his  hand  on  it,  though  all 
the  neighbourhood  knew  of  its  existence, 
and  hazarded  wild  guesses  at  the  value  of 
its  contents.  When  the  day  came  for 
opening  it,  the  box  would  be  found  to  be 
still  there,  unless  it  had  been  spirited 
awav.  I  bei^an  to  idly  wonder  if  any 
supernatural  agencies  had  been  at  work, 
and  when  the  day  tictually  arrived  I  felt 
more  curiosity  than  I  should  have  cared  to 
acknowledge.  I  had  a  sort  of  idea  that  we 
should  find  the  safe  empty.  My  uncle,  if 
all  accounts  were  true,  was  a  strange  man, 
and  had  spent  many  years  of  his  life  anionic 
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strange  people.   Only  a  few  months  before  "  Cati't  be  loo  careful   in  a  matter  like 

his  death  he  had  returned  from  a  scientifit  this,"  he  said,  and,  drawing  out  his  key,  he 
expedition  into  the  wildest  regions  of  shot  back  one  section  of  the  bolts.  Then 
Northern  China,  and  I  imagined  that  a  the  other  trustee  did  ihe  same,  and  my 
man  might  learn 
almost  annhing  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 
He  was  besides  a 
great  scientist,  and 
might  have  dis- 
covered natural 
means  for  working 
effects  thai  to  other 
men  would  appear 
supernatural. 
Perhaps  the  box  was 
only  an  illusion,  a 
tangible  illusion ;  for 
why  should  it  not  be 
possible  to  cheat  the 
sense  of  touch  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  sight  .- 
Perhaps  it  was  made 
of  some  material  that 
would  vanish  into 
thin  air  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time  and 
leave  no  trace  of  its 
existence.  One  could 
never  tell.  There 
was  something 
peculiar  about  it,  of 
that  !  was  certain,  or 
why  should  a  sum 
of  money  be  left  to 
presene  it  in  safety .- 
Anyone  could  keep 
an  ordinarj-  yellow- 
box  :  it  wouhi  be  a 
senst-less  condition  to 
attach  to  a  will. 
Therefore,  with  some 


yellow  box.  ■'' 

The  two  tru>tces   arrived:    Mr.    .'^inus  turn  came.      I  must  confess  I  put  my  key 

and    a    younger    man,     Mr.    Willing,     a  in  the  lock  with  rather  trembling  fmgers. 

mimber    of    a    banking   firm,    I    believe.  Ihe  last  section  of  the  bolts  gave  a  click. 

They    had  lunch,  and  we  all  three  went  and  the  door  swunj;  automatically  ojwn. 

up  to  my  bed-room.     The  banker  laughed  The  box  was  still  there. 

when    he  saw   the    safe,    but    Mr.    Simes  !   took  it  out.  and  ihey  each  looked  at 

mnlded  ai'provingly.  it    in    turn.      .Mr.   Simrs    id.ntified   it   as 
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being  the  same  box,  and  handed  it  back 
to  me. 

'*  The  box  is  all  right,"  I  said  with  a 
laugh.  **  Of  course,  we  assume  the 
contents."  I  started.  The  box  was  lying 
quite  still  in  my  hands,  but  I  could  have 
sworn  I  heard  something  rustle  inside  it 
as  I  spoke.  I  put  it  to  my  ear,  and 
shook  it. 

**  Papers,"  I  said,  though  1  felt  quite 
sure  that  papers  would  not  rustle  if  held 
perfectly  still. 

**  Perhaps,"  Mr.  Simes  replied.  1  put 
the  thing  back  in  the  safe,  for  I  felt  a 
growing  repugnance  to  it,  and  was  glad 
to  get  it  out  of  my  hands.  I  closed 
the  door,  and  we  all  three  locked  it  and 
pocketed  our  keys. 

The  second  year  1  was  more  uneasy 
than  I  had  been  in  the  first.  The  charge 
of  the  box  began  to  prey  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  was  in  constant  dread  lest  it  should 
be  stolen.  I  got  the  idea  into  my  head 
that  those  who  would  profit  by  its  dis- 
appearance would  take  some  steps  to 
remove  it.  Perhaps  they  would  employ 
trickery  of  some  sort ;  perhaps  they  would 
-even  resort  to  personal  violence.  The 
safe  was  strong  enough,  but  there  were  a 
good  many  ingenious  devices  nowadays  in 
the  hands  of  dishonest  men.  I  began  to 
employ  a  man-servant,  and  he  slept  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Then  I  bought  a 
revolver,  and  kept  it  loaded  by  my  bedside, 
a  practice  which  I  discontinued  after  firing 
it  off  in  my  sleep  one  night  and  breaking 
the  looking-glass.  But  I  placed  it  in  a 
drawer  where  it  would  be  easily  available. 
I  also  had  fresh  bolts  and  locks  put  on  my 
-own  door,  and  a  patent  fastener  screwed 
on  to  every  window. 

But  I  was  more  afraid  of  other  schemes 
than  robber^'  for  depriving  me  of  the 
money.  Perhaps,  when  I  went  up  to  town, 
I  should  be  forcibly  detained  and  made  to 
break  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  will — 
namely,  that  1  was  not  to  sleep  more  than 
twenty  nights  in  the  year  away  from 
Belchester ;  and  this  thought  so  grew 
upon  me  that  every  day  I  spent  away  from 
Helicon  House  became  a  perfect  misery 
to  me.  I  fancied  I  was  being  followed 
everywhere,    and    avoided    all    the    side 


streets.  I  eyed  strangers  in  the  train 
suspiciously,  and  if  left  alone  wuth  a  man 
in  a  compartment,  got  out  of  the  carriage 
as  soon  as  possible.  1  rarely  went  about 
unaccompanied  by  a  friend,  however  short 
a  distance  1  had  to  walk.  The  conse- 
quence was,  I  only  took  fourteen  days  of 
absence  that  year.  The  other  six  I  kept 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  emergency 
never  came,  and  they  were  wasted. 

However,  nothing  happened  in  that 
year,  and  on  the  second  anniversary  of  my 
uncle's  death,  when  we  opened  the  safe, 
the  box  was  still  there,  and  there  was  still 
something  inside  that  rustled. 

During  the  third  year  I  gave  but  little 
thought  to  designs  upon  the  safe  or  plots 
against  my  liberty.  This  was  not  because 
I  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  fearing 
them,  but  because  a  new  and  greater  terror 
began  to  creep  into  my  mind. 

It  came  to  me  one  night  as  I  lay  awake 
watching  the  huge  safe  in  the  comer, 
where  it  loomed  like  a  great  black  shadow 
in  the  faint  glow  of  the  night-light  1  always 
burned  in  the  room. 

Supposing  the  soul  were  really  there,  I 
thought  to  myself.  Supposing  that  by 
some  means  it  were  actually  caged  in  that 
narrow  yellow  cell.  There  was  something 
in  the  box  that  moved,  for  I  had  heard  it ; 
and  as  I  recalled  the  faint  rustle,  I  started 
up  in  my  bed  and  leaned  fonvard,  listening 
attentively.  There  it  was  again,  a  faint, 
almost  imperceptible  sound  coming  from 
the  comer.  Then  it  seemed  to  cross  the 
room  with  a  sort  of  scratching  noise,  like 
tiny  legs  would  make  on  a  rough  carpet. 
Now  and  then  it  stopped,  and  then  went 
on  again,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
quickly,  brushing  and  rustling  round  the 
room.  There  was  no  possibility  of  locating 
the  sound,  and  I  stared  in  vain,  with  parted 
lips  and  wide-open  eyes,  to  discover  any- 
thing in  the  dim  light. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  lighting  a 
candle,  went  over  to  the  safe.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen.  I  looked  carefully 
all  over  the  floor,  but  found  no  trace  of 
any  insect  or  animal  whatever.  The  noise 
had  ceased.  I  clapped  my  hands  sharply, 
to  startle  the  thing,  but  still  there  was 
silence,  and,  blowing  out  the  candle,    I 
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got  back  into  bed,  trembling  violently.  I 
did  not  sleep  any  more  that  night,  for 
every  few  minutes  I  heard  the  same  noise, 
and,  lighting  the  candle,  looked  again  and 
again,  and  still  found  nothing. 

As  the  days  went  on,  this  new  idea 
began  to  grow  in  strength  and  clearness. 
The  noise  continued,  and  I  became  quite 
certain  that  not  only  was  my  uncle's  soQl 
in  the  place  where  he  had  bequeathed  it, 
but  that,  night  after  night,  it  moved  about 
the  room.  I  never  saw  anything,  but  that 
faint,  scratching  sound  went  on  for  hours, 
and  my  nerves  became  so  overwrought 
with  listening  for  it  that  any  sound 
whatever  was  a  terror  to  me. 

I  tried  sleeping  in  another  room,  and 
for  a  few  nights  I  got  some  rest.  Then  it 
began  again,  outside,  on  the  landing.  I 
opened  the  door  and  listened.  It  stopped. 
Then,  as  I  stood  there,  candle  in  hand,  it 
seemed  to  come  faintly  from  my  old  room. 
I  got  back  into  bed,  and  left  the  candle 
burning  on  the  chest  of  drawers.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  noise  returned, 
and  this  time  it  was  close  to  me,  under  the 
bed.  I  again  got  up  and  looked  every- 
where, but  saw  nothing. 

I  realised  that  little  was  to  be  gained 
by  changing  rooms,  and  returned  to 
the  one  with  the  safe  in  it.  There,  at 
any  rate,  I  could  keep  guard  over  the  box 
and  protect  it  from  physical  dangers. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  I  suffered 
acutely  from  mental  terror  and  loss  of 
sleep.  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  few  nights  I  was 
allowed  to  pass  away  from  Helicon  House. 
I  missed  none  of  them  that  year. 

And  yet  I  felt  through  it  all  that  I  was 
really  only  the  victim  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion, and  found  it  easy  enough  in  the 
davtime  to  laugh  at  my  own  fears.  When 
I  reasoned  quietly  with  myself,  I  came  to 
the  sound  conclusion  that  I  was  a  nervous 
idiot.  My  ideas,  I  argued,  were,  of  course, 
utter  rubbish.  My  uncle  had  got  a  bit 
crazed  in  his  scientific  researches,  and  had 
put  a  clause  in  his  will  which  ever}-  sensible 
person  treated  as  a  joke,  and  to  take  it 
seriously  was  to  prove  oneself  madder  than 
the  man  who  made  it.  I  would  go  to  a 
doctor  and  get  a  tonic.    I  would  dismiss 


the  whole  thing  from  my  mind,  and  go  on 
living  my  life  just  as  if  there  were  no  little 
yellow  box  in  existence.  I  was  taking  too 
much  care  of  it,  that  *s  what  it  was.  One 
cannot  be  always  thinking  of  a  thing 
without  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  wild  ideas 
about  it. 

So  I  reasoned  in  the  sunny  daytime, 
when  everything  seemed  bright  and 
cheerful.  But  when  the  night  came  on, 
all  my  resolutions  and  arguments  grew 
shadowy  and  incomplete.  I  still  trembled 
and  lay  awake  ;  as  for  the  tonic, .  it  did 
nothing  but  sharpen  my  powers  of 
hearing — I  still  heard  noises,  and  looked 
for  explanations  of  them,  and  found  none. 
I  still  felt  that  there  was  all  around  me  an 
atmosphere  of  darkness  and  terror  that 
nothing  could  dissipate. 

At  last  the  third  anniversary  of  my 
uncle's  death  came  round.  I  must  confess 
that  when  the  trustees  arrived  there  was  a 
secret  hope  lurking  within  me  that  we 
might  open  the  safe  and  find  the  wretched 
thing  gone.  But  when  the  door  swung 
back,  it  was  still  there.  I  walked  a  few 
steps  away  while  they  were  handling  it, 
for  I  wished  to  see  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 
I  did  not  shake  it  this  time  to  see  if  any- 
thing moved  inside,  but  stood  at  the 
window,  whistling  softly,  to  drown  any 
sound  that  might  come  from  it.  They 
replaced  it,  and  we  locked  the  safe  again. 

"  Not  very  well  } "  said  Mr.  Simes, 
looking  at  me  keenly. 

"  No,"  I  replied  sharply ;  "  I  want  a 
change.  I  can't  get  a  thorough  holiday 
anywhere  under  the  present  conditions." 

**  Only  seven  years  more,"  he  said. 

"  Is  that  all  }  "  I  queried  sarcastically. 

I  had  resolved  to  go  away  that  very 
evening,  and  take  one  of  my  nights  of 
absence,  for  1  had  got  the  idea  into  my 
head  that  the  third  anniversary  of  my 
uncle's  death  might  be  attended  with  some 
unusual  manifestation  of  his  presence,  and 
that,  if  I  stayed  in  the  house,  it  would  not 
be  altogether  pleasant  for  a  man  in  my 
present  state  of  nervousness.  So  I  went 
up  to  town  with  the  trustees. 

However,  I  left  instructions  with  the 
man-sen'ant  to  sleep  in  my  room  and  see 
that  no  one  tampered  with  the  safe.     I  had 
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no  fear  that  anything  would  frighten  him, 
for  he  was  a  rustic  of  particularly  stolid 
demeanour,  and  slept  like  a  top. 

We  spent  a  most  delightful  evening. 
We  all  three  dined  together,  then  Mr.  Simes 
left  us,  and  we  went  to  a  music-hall,  and 
finished  up  with  a  Covent  Garden  Ball.  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  going  to  bed, 
as  I  had  to  be  at  the  bank  early ;  so  I  left 
town  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  and  reached 
Belchester  about  6.15. 

It  was  still  dark  as  I  walked  up  from  the 
station,  but  a  bar  of  faint  grey  light  on 
the  horizon  showed  the  coming  dawn. 
Not  wishing  to  disturb  James  or  the 
housekeeper,  I  let  myself  in  with  my 
latch-key,  and  closed  the  door  quietly 
behind  me.  As  I  did  so,  something 
brushed  against  my  legs  and  scuttled  up 
the  stairs  in  the  grey  dawn.  My  heart 
gave  a  jump,  and  I  stepped  back  close 
against  the  wall.  Then  I  laughed,  for  I 
remembered  that  Mrs.  Jones  always  let  her 
cat  sleep  in  the  kitchen.  The  door  had 
evidently  been  opened,  and  it  was  roaming 
about  the  house. 

.  I  made  my  way  to  the  dining-room  to 
get  a  drink,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  my  dissipation.  As  I 
entered  it,  an  indistinct  figure  seemed  to 
cross  the  room  to  meet  me.  I  passed  my 
hands  across  my  eyes,  and,  standing  still, 
looked  again.  Yes,  there  was  certainly 
someone  there.  It  was  motionless,  and  I 
felt  the  sweat  pouring  from  all  over  my 
body.  I  seized  a  chair  to  strike  it 
with,  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  creature  did 
the  same.  Then  it  all  broke  upon  me, 
and  I  cursed  my  cowardice.  There  was  a 
looking-glass  opposite  me,  and  it  was  only 
my  own  reflection,  after  all. 

"  Confound  this  dawn,"  I  muttered, 
**  with  its  cold,  ghostly  light !  One  can 
see  everything,  and  yet  nothing  as  it 
really  is." 

I  went  over  to  the  spirit -stand  on  the 
sideboard,  and  then  remembered  that  the 
key  was  in  my  bed-room.  I  was  too  thirsty 
to  respect  James's  slumbers  any  more, 
and  went  upstairs  to  get  it.  The  boards 
seemed  to  creak  a  good  deal  more  than 
usual,  and  the  whole  place  appeared  to  be 
fiill  of  blurred  shadows.     They  were  only 


hat-racks  and  other  pieces  of  furniture, 
but  they  looked  strange  enough  to  be 
anything. 

I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  of  my 
room,  but  found  it  locked.  I  was  not 
surprised,  as  I  always  fastened  it  myself 
when  I  slept  there.  I  knocked  ;  there 
was  no  answer.  I  knocked  again,  more 
loudly.  There  was  still  no  answer.  I 
heard  a  door  open  overhead,  and  a  voice 
cry  out,  "  Is  that  you,  Sir  }  " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Jones,"  I  replied  ;  **  James 
has  locked  himself  in,  and  I  can't 
wake  him.  I  want  the  key  of  the  spirit- 
stand." 

She  came  down,  half-dressed,  and  we 
both  hammered. 

**  He  sleeps  very  sound.  Sir,"  she  said, 
beating  the  panels  vigorously. 

"  He  always  did,"  I  replied  with  a  laugh ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  shuddered,  for  a 
sudden  fear  had  gripped  my  heart.  I 
stepped  back,  and  threw  my  whole  weight 
against  the  door.  The  lock  was  one  of 
the  new  ones  I  had  placed  in  the  house, 
but  the  woodwork  was  old,  and  I  heard  it 
break  away  from  the  screws.  I  put  my 
shoulder  to  it  again,  and  it  gave  way.  I 
went  in,  and  Mrs.  Jones  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

**  James ! "  I  shouted,  going  close  up  to 
the  bed.  Then  I  stamped  on  the  floor 
and  repeated  his  name.  Somehow,  I  did 
not  like  to  shake  him.  He  did  not  move, 
but  I  could  see  him  lying  there.  I  went 
to  the  window  and  drew  up  the  blinds. 

It  was  getting  much  lighter  now,  and,  as 
I  crossed  back  to  the  bed,  I  could  see  his 
face  quite  plainly.  His  eyes  >\ere  wide 
open,  staring  at  something  which  was  not 
there,  and  his  hands  were  clutching  the 
counterpane,  which  was  drawn  up  quite 
eight  inches  towards  his  chin.  He  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  doctor  said  at  the  inquest  that  the 
man  had  died  of  heart-disease,  and 
evidence  was  given  to  show  that  he  had 
bet^n  suffering  from  the  complaint  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  inc  ident  caused  but 
little  sensation  in  BeKl aster.  It  was 
talked  of  for  a   few  dav»*,  and    then  the 
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matter  was  thought  no  more  about  except 
by  his  relations  and  myself. 

But  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  admit  the 


«xtent  to  which  my  oi 
feelings  were  affected. 
afterwards  I  lay 
absolutely  prostrate 
with  weakness  and 
terror,  I  kepi  to  my 
bed  in  a  room  as 
far  away  as  possible 
from  that  in  which 
my  servant  had  died, 
■And  could  not  bear 
1o  be  left  alone  even 
for  five  minutes.  At 
this  period  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  left 
his  work  in  town  to 
be  with  me  day  and 
night  until  1  became 
stronger  and  more 
composed.  He 
does  not  know  to 
this  day  that  1  owe 
my  life  to  him.  For 
I  am  quite  positive 
that  a  single  night 
of  solitude  at  that 
time     would     have 


result 
death ; 


e d  in  my 
perhaps  I. 
ould  have 


fou 


with 


a    thoughts  and 
For  t(vo  weeks 


had  seen  something — something  I  should 
have  seen  if  1  had  not  chanced  to  be  in 
town  that  night — and  that  he  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  terror  on  a  weak  heart. 
While  I  was  drinking  and  dancing,  and 


bee 

open,    staring    eyes, 

and   fingers  twisted 

rigidly    in    the 

counterpane.      For 

«ver)'    shadow    and 

«very    noise    con- 

vered  some  terrible 

meaning  to  me,  and 

I   would    start    and 

get  out  in  the  middle 

of  the  night,  and  almost  whimper,  until 

dear  old  Frank  got  up  and  held  my  hand, 

and  then   gave  me  some  medicine  that 

sent  me  off  to  sleep  again. 

Nothing  on  earth  could  persuade  me 
that  James  Thomson's  death  was  due  to 
purely  natural  causes.     I  was  sure  that  he 

No.  19;.     December  iSog 


sride  open,  staring  at  something  which  nai  not  there. 

forgetting  all  about  Helicon  House,  he 
was  Ij'ihg  there  facing  the  unknown  and 
powerless  with  terror.  When  he  was 
found,  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  the  direction 
of  the  safe.  The  drawer  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  where  I  kept  the  revolver  was  not 
quite  closed,  as  if  someone  had  tried  to 
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open  it  and  get  the  weapon,  and  then  his 
strength  had  failed  him  and  he  had  sunk 
back  to  die.  Over  and  over  again  I  tried 
to  remember  if  I  had  left  it  like  that.  It 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  think  that  I 
had ;  but  I  could  not  honestly  remember 
annhmg  about  it,  and  my  mind  refused  to 
accept  anjTthing  but  the  most  absolute 
certainty.  Hour  after  hour,  as  I  lay  in 
bed,  I  tried  to  conjure  up  what  had 
happened,  and  when  I  was  well  enough 
we  both  went  into  the  room  and  examined 
it  carefully,  as  detectives  examine  the 
scene  of  a  murder.  Everything  was  just 
as  usual.  We  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  safe ;  there  were  no  marks  or  scratches 
on  it,  and  no  sign  of  it  having  been 
tampered  with  in  any  way.  We  discovered 
nothing,  and  if  the  secret  of  the  little 
yellow  box  had  been  divulged,  it  had 
died  with  the  man,  and  I  w^as  still  left 
to  guard  it — for  seven  years.  In  two 
months  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my 
health  and  strength  to  return  to  my 
old  room.  But  I  engaged  another 
man-servant,  whose  sole  duty  was  to 
sleep  during  the  day,  and  watch  all  night 
in  the  next  room  to  mine.  He  had 
instructions  to  keep  a  lamp  burning 
through  all  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  to 
leave  his  door  open.  I  kept  the  door  of 
my  own  room  ajar,  and,  in  the  feeling  of 
security  which  this  arrangement  gave  me, 
I  had  some  good  nights  of  rest.  I  certainly 
woke  every  night,  but  whenever  I  did  so, 
I  could  catch  the  reflection  of  lys  light  in 
the  landing  through  the  chink  in  my  door, 
and  could  hear  him  moving  softly  about 
and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  a 
newspaper.  Then  I  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep  again  with  an  easy  mind.  I  also 
still  kept  a  night-light  burning  on  the 
washing-stand  in  a  saucer  of  water. 

In  this  way  everything  went  on  quietly 
until  one  night  in  May,  the  15th,  I  think 
it  was.  I  woke  up,  as  usual,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and,  looking  at  the 
clock,  which  I  always  placed  just  behind 
the  night-light,  I  saw  that  it  was  half-past 
two.  Then  I  heard  a  slight  cough  in  the 
other  room,  and  the  clink  of  a  plate  ;  the 
man  was  having  his  dinner-V^e  had  to 
take  it  in  the  middle  of  the  nig^ht,  which. 


for  all  practical  purposes,  was  the  middle 
of  his  day.  I  turned  over,  and  tried  to  go 
to  sleep  again  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  I 
felt  so  wide-awake  and  restless  that  I  lay 
on  my  back,  and  began  to  count.  I  fancy 
this  ancient  remedy  for  sleeplessness  is  of 
more  mathematical  than  physical  value  ; 
but  I  counted  up  to  five  thousand,  by  a 
peculiarly  long  and  tedious  process,  which 
entailed  the  repetition  of  the  thousands- 
and  hundreds  for  each  separate  number. 
At  the  end,  I  was  still  wide-awake,  and 
seemed  likely  to  remain  so.  I  thought  it 
odd,  for  I  had  slept  very  well  the  last  few 
weeks.  Certainly,  I  invariably  woke  up, 
the  result  of  my  old  habit  of  sleeplessness- 
and  terror,  but  I  never  stayed  awake  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hour. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do  any  more 
mental  arithmetic,  and,  my  eyes  wandering 
to  the  safe,  I  began  to  amuse  myself  by 
counting,  the  rivet-heads  round  the  edge. 
They  were  about  an  inch  square,  and 
were,  I  suppose,  to  bolt  the  two  steel 
plates  together,  back  and  front,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  filled  up  with  cement. 
They  were  painted  a  rather  deeper  grey 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  it  was 
easy  enough  to  see  them,  but  not  so  easy 
to  count  them,  as  anyone  knows  who  has 
tried  to  count  a  number  of  things  placed 
in  a  continuous  line ;  one  keeps  on  losing 
one's  position  on  the  line,  and  having  to 
start  again. 

However,  I  counted  them  three  times, 
and  made  the  number  to  be  forty-two- 
each  time.  Having  attained  this  satis- 
factory result,  I  turned  over  on  my  left 
side,  and  had  another  attempt  at  sleep. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  but  found  my  ears  were 
beginning  once  more  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  details.  I  could  hear  the 
rustling  of  a  newspaper  in  the  next  room,, 
and  could  almost  tell  when  the  man  had 
reached  the  end  of  a  line  by  the  faint 
movement  of  his  fingers.  I  could  imagine 
exactly  the  position  in  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  could  tell  if  he  shifted  that 
position  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Then  I 
heard  a  soft  thud,  as  if  a  lump  of  butter 
had  been  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  I 
started  up,  for  I  was  positive  the  noise 
had  come  from  some  part  of  my  own  room^ 
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I    got   out   of  bed   and    looked   caicfully 
round,  but  saw  nothing. 

"  Pooh  !  "  I  said  to  myself.  "  It 's  only 
the  old  nen-ousness  coming  on  again." 
Yet,  in  my  heart  of 

hearts,  1  knew  that, 

if  it  were  so.  a 
worse  thing  than 
any  material  or 
spiritual  enemy  had 
come  back  to  me. 

I  laughed  un- 
easily, and.  getting 
into  bed,  began  to 
count  the  rivets 
again,  simply  for 
something  to  think 
about.  1  made 
them  forty-lhrce 
this  time,  which 
irritated  me.  It  is 
astonishing  what 
trifles  will  irritate  a 
man  who  is  lying 
awake.  I  counted 
them  again,  almost 
savagely.  There 
were  still  forty- 
three  ;  again,  and 
yet  again,  with  the 
same  result.  "  1 
was  wrong  before," 
1  said  to  myself; 
"  there  are  forty- 
three."  But  I 
counted  them  six 
more  times,  to  make 
sure,  and  then,  just 
as  I  was  turning  my 
eyes  away,  I  stopped 
and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. One  of 
the  rivets  had 
moved  about  four 
inches  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  plate. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
and  looked  again, 
moved,  and,  what 
moving.  Moreover 
aod  more  indistinct  about  the  edge. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  lighting  a 
candle,    went    up   to   the    safe.      As   I 


approached,  the  Hark-grey  spot  ran  along 
a  few  inches,  and  stopped.  It  was  an 
enormous  spider,  with  a  body  quite  covered 
with    a   mouse-coloured     fur,    and     eyes 


/  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  lighting  a 


t  up  lo  Iki  u.fe. 


rtainly  had 
was    slill 
i  shape  was  large: 


glittering  like  jewels.  Its  legs  must  have 
been  about  three  inches  long,  but  when  I 
came  near  with  the  light  it  drew  them 
up  under  its  body,  and  was  perfectly 
motionless.  Then  I  recalled  the  thud  I 
had  heard,  and  shuddered.      Supposing  I 
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had  stepped  on  the  thing  when  I  had  got 
out  of  bed.  I  have  all  the  human  dislike 
of  fat-bodied  things  that  squash,  and  could 
never  kill  even  a  fair-sized  moth.  As  for 
killing  the  spider  with  a  boot,  which,  I 
suppose,  would  have  been  the  right  thing 
to  have  done,  I  would  rather  have  faced  a 
lion  with  the  same  weapon.  I  called  the 
servant. 

"  Kill  this  thing  for  me,  Evans,"  I  said ; 
**  and  mind  it  doesn't  bite  you ;  some  of 
them  are  poisonous."  Before  he  could 
reply,  the  spider  took  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands,  and  swiftly  disappi^ared  round 
the  corner  of  the  safe. 

We  could  not  find  it  anywhere,  and  as  I 
refused  to  sleep  in  the  room  whilst  it  was 
still  about,  I  dressed,  shaking  every  article 
of  clothing  thoroughly,  lest  it  should  have 
concealed  itself  in  them,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  smoking  in  Evans's  room. 

The  next  morning,  we  both  made  a 
thorough  search  of  the  whole  house,  but 
beyond  finding  a  few  thick  silky  threads 
spun  across  a  corner  in  the  room  where 
my  uncle  had  died,  we  discovered  no  trace 
of  the  insect  whatever.  It  had  vanished 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  appeared.  I 
could  not  imagine  where  it  could  have 
come  from ;  it  must  have  escaped  from 
some  collection  and  hidden  itself  in  the 
house.  Those  sort  of  things  can  lie 
concealed  in  almost  any  crack  or  crevice, 
attracting  no  more  notice  than  a  lump  of 
accumulated  dust.  And  it  had  probably 
returned  to  its  hiding-place.  In  that  case, 
I  should  see  it  again,  and  I  did  not 
altogether  relish  the  prospect. 

•'  Perhaps  her  crept  into  the  iron  chest," 
said  Evans,  after  our  useless  search. 
**  I  'd  never  seen  her  afore,  and  I  '11 
scrunch  her  if  I  see  her  again."  It  did 
not  strike  him  that  there  was  any  danger 
in  having  the  creature  about  the  house. 
Spiders  were  to  him  only  things  to  be 
**  scrunched."  The  possibility  of  their 
being  at  all  venomous  was,  of  course, 
unknown  to  him. 

I  was  not  so  easy  in  my  own  mind.  The 
mere  thought  of  that  loathsome,  hairy 
lump  crawling  about  the  house  was  enough 
to  keep  anyone  awake  at  night.  The  fact 
of  its   being  possibly  poisonous    was   a 


secondary  consideration.  The  light, 
creepy  touch  of  those  long,  thin  legs  was 
quite  a  sufficient  horror  for  me  to  look 
forward  to.  I  examined  the  room  care- 
fully and  minutely  every  night  just  before 
I  went  to  bed.  Then  I  closed  the  door. 
It  was  a  choice  of  evils ;  but  I  preferred 
to  face  solitude  rather  than  give  the  spider 
a  chance  of  creeping  into  the  room. 

After  a  few  days,  my  old  ner\'ous  state 
gradually  returned  upon  me.  This  time  it 
was  a  fear  of  something  material.  But  it 
kept  me  awake,  just  the  same,  and  once 
more  I  began  to  wish  Helicon  House  and 
all  its  contents  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Every  little  noise  in  the  night  startled  me, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  the  insect  creeping 
about,  and  waited  for  the  soft  thud  of  a 
small  body  dropping  to  the  floor.  I  lay 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  white  counterpane,  expecting 
to  see  a  dark  patch  come  slowly  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed  and  crawl  towards  me.  I 
almost  forgot  about  the  yellow  box,  until 
one  day  I  was  reminded  of  its  existence, 
and,  putting  two  and  two  together,  arrived 
at  the  last  and  worst  terror  of  all. 

It  was  in  this  way :  I  particularly 
wished  to  discover  if  the  spider  was  of 
any  known  species,  and  if  its  bite  was  at 
all  venomous  or  not.  So,  one  day  when  I 
was  up  in  town,  I  spent  several  hours  at 
the  British  Museum,  examining  works  on 
Natural  History.  After  a  long  search,  I 
came  upon  a  coloured  plate  which  closely 
resembled  the  creature  I  had  seen.  The 
letterpress  confirmed  the  likeness.  I  read 
it  eagerly.  After  a  technical  description 
containing  a  good  deal  of  imaginary  Latin, 
it  said :  "  These  spiders  are  natives  of 
Northern  China,  and  amongst'  certain 
tribes  are  held  in  great  reverence,  even  if 
they  are  not  actually  worshipped.  It  is 
believed  by  these  people  that  their  bodies 
are  tenanted  by  the  souls  of  the  departed." 

I  laid  the  book  down  and  stared  slowly 
round  the  reading-room.  I  can  remember 
to  this  day  the  exact  position  of  everyone 
who  was  there,  and  can  recall  their  clothes 
and  features  as  well  as  if  I  had  photo- 
graphed them.  Separate  thoughts  came 
rushing  into  my  brain,  and  whirling  round 
and  round  it,  until  they  settled  down  into 
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a  consecutive  order.    The  rustling  in  the 
yellow  box — a  rustling  that  did  not  cease 
when  I  stopped  shaking  it — the  sounds  I 
had  heard  in  the  night  all  last  year !   That 
extract  from  the  book,   "The  souls   of 
the  departed"!      My  uncle's  sojourn  in 
Northern  China !  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the    loathsome  creature  on  the  safe  ! 
Its  sudden  disappearance ;  our  inability  to 
discover   any  trace 
of  it.     Even  rustic 
Kvans's   apparently 
senseless  words, 
"  Perhaps  her  crept 
intothe  iron  chest"; 
and,    more    vividly 
than  all,  the  memory 
of  Thomson's  face. 

Thin,  then,  was 
the  thing  he  had 
seen  on  that  night. 
Perhaps  the  truth 
had  beeit  made 
known  to  him  in 
some  way  as,  half- 
insect,  half- hum  an, 
it  came  crawling 
slowly  and  steadily 
up  the  counterpane 
towards  his  terror- 
stricken  face.  He 
had  watched  the 
dark,  soft  body,  with 
its  fringe  of  hairy 
legs  and  its  glitter- 
ing  eyes,  come 
closer  and  closer ; 
he  had  reached  for 
the  revolver,  and 
then,  powerless  with 

terror,  he  had  sunk  /  rteicd  • 

back  to  die. 

I  returned  the  book,  and,  faint  and 
giddy,  reeled  into  the  street  and  called  a 
hansom.  As  I  drove  along,  the  cool  air 
swished  in  my  face,  and  I  felt  belter; 
but,  before  I  reached  the  place  where  I 
intended  to  dine,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind — I  would  never  sleep  at  Ht-licon 
House  again. 

.\fter  dinnt-r  I  wired  to  the  Bank  at 
Bclchester  that  1  should  not  be  able  to 
return  for  two  or  three  days.     I  thought  a 


good  deal  during  those  days,  weighing 
everything  in  my  mind — my  income,  my 
future  prospects,  the  possibilities  of  my 
living  down  terror  and  sticking  to  my  post 
for  more  than  six  years.  I  was  still 
hesitating,  for  one  does  not  throw  away 
ten  thousand  pounds  without  proper  con- 
sideration, when  a  letter  came  from  the 
Bank  which  helped  me  to  a  decision — 

DkaR  SiK,— We  ire 
sotry  to  hear  of  your 
illness.  [I  had  uid  I 
was  ill  to  uxount  for 
my  absence.]  By  all 
maws  stay  away  till  you 
are  Bt  for  work.  We 
may  mentioD  we  hare 
received  a  comniumca- 
tion  from  the  Directon 
asking  us  if  we  can 
recommend  a  suitable 
penoD  to  lake  charge 
of  a  new  branch  of  our 
Bank  at  Pickford.  We 
should  like  to  tee  you 
before     retunuDg     an 

I  laughed.    They 
had  thought  to  pay 
me  the  empty  com- 
pliment of  an  offer 
that    they  knew    1 
could  not  accept.   I 
promptly    returned 
to     Belchester, 
and  accepted  it. 
Then  1  wrote 
to  the  trtistees, 
and  announced 
my  intention  of 
leaving   the 
house.    They 
icu  thi  iireti.  both     came 

down,  and  ex- 
postulated with  me.  I  would  give  no 
reason  for  my  action,  except  that  1  could 
not  stand  Belchester  any  longer,  and  if  the 
amount  at  stake  was  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  I  would  not  stay  there. 

Mr.  Simes  looked  keenly  at  me.  "  You 
are  concealing  something,"  he  said. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied  coldly.  "  It  is 
enough  for  you  that  I  never  intend  to  pass 
another  night  in  this  house." 

He     bowed,    and    the    other    trustee 
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suggested    we    should   open   the    safe   for  I  picked  it  up,  and  turned  to  the  others. 

the  last  time.  "  You  see,  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  last," 

Mr.   Simes  assented,   and  we  all  three       I  said  with  a  grim  smile.     Then  I  walked 


The  dry  Itavts  fiuttcred  lo  the  floor. 

went  upstairs.     I  looked  sharply  round  the  to  the  door.    "  Evans."  I  shouted,  "  bring 

room  af  we  entered,  and  was  particularly  nic  up  a  chisel  and  hammer  !  " 

careful    to    see    where    1    stepped.      We  "  Arc  you  going  to  opun  il  .^  "  Mr.  Simes 

trnlocked  the  three  bolls,  and  the  door  of  said.     "  I  am  not  sure  if  you  are  entitled 

the  safe  swung  back.     The  yellow   box  to  do  so." 

was  there.  "  Certainly."  I  replied  :  "  it  still  belongs 


THE  YELLOW  BOX. 


to  me,  for  1  have  as  jet  broken  non9  of 
the  conditions  of  the  will.  I  am  going  to 
break  one  of  them  now — with  a  Chisel  and 
hammer," 

Evans  brought  the  tools,  and  I  forced 
the  lid  off,  rather  savagely  and  roughly, 
I  'm  afraid,  for  I  was  not  particularly  well- 
disposed  towards  the  thing  or  its  contents. 
The  others  peered  over  my  shoulders. 
But  there  was  nothing  very  startling  to  be 
seen.  The  box  was  full  of  small,  withered 
leaves. 

Mr.  Simes  gave  a  grunt,  and  the  other 
man  laughed.  "A  precious  thing  to  guard 
in  a  hundred-guinea  safe  I  "  he  said,  and 
began  to  poke  about  among  the  leaves 
with  his  finger.  1  drew  the  hox  sharply 
away  from  him,  and  he  looked  at  me  in 
surprise. 

"  You  don't  know  what  may  be  in 
there,"  I  said  half-jestingly,  and,  taking  a 
pencil  from  my  pocket,  I  slowly  stirred 
about  among  the  contents  on  the  surface. 
It  may  have  been  my  fancy,  but  I  thought 
the  surface  heaved  a  little  after  I  had 
stopped  stirring  it. 

"What  do  you  expect  to  find  there?" 
Mr.  Siroes  said,  looking  at  me  closely. 

"  I  know  what  is  there,"  I  said  quite 
quietly. 

"  You  have  opened  the  box  before, 
then  .' "  he  queried  sharply. 

"  1  have  never  opened  the  box  before. 
Mr.  Simes,"  I  replied;  "but  I  am  quite 
aware  of  its  contents.     You  shall  see  them 


for  yourself,"  and  I  quickly  turned  the  box 
over.  The  diy  leaves , fluttered  to  the 
floor;  but  I  saw  some  heavier  substance 
strike  the  ground  first  and  dart  away  almost 
before  the  eye  could  take  in  its  form  and 
colour.  I  looked  at  the  others.  The 
bed-room  was  rather  dark,  and  it  was  a 
dull  day. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  did  you  see  it  ? " 

"See  what.''"  said  the  younger  man, 
looking  up  from  the  floor.  "  I  saw  a  lot 
of  old  leaves,"  and  he  stirred  them  with 
his  foot. 

"No,  the  other  thing;  the  thing  that 
sc uttered  away," 

Mr.  Simes  looked  at  me  compassionately, 
and  interchanged  meaning  glances  with  his 
companion.  He  thought,  good  man,  he 
had  solved  the  mystery  of  my  departure — 1 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  things  that  did 
not  exist.  I  did  not  care  to  argue  the 
matter,  and  we  went  downstairs  to  lunch. 

I  went  up  to  town  with  them,  and,  as  I 
said  "  good-bye  "  to  Mr.  Simes  in  Picca- 
dilly, he  said  gravely  to  me:  "Did  you 
really  think  there  was  anything  in  the  box 
but  dried  leaves .'' " 

"  I  know  there  was,"  I  replied. 

"Hum!  Well,  good-bye.  You  are  not 
looking  very  well ;  I  should  see  a  doctor 
if  I  were  you.     Good-bye." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  see  a 
doctor,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  For 
I  never  wish  to  discover  more  of  the  truth 
than  I  already  know. 


Though  I  have  beta  set  in  a  place  on  high 
And  Tivilched  the  whiU  hme  a  ting  ihould  die. 
Though  I  have  been  shrined  in  a  church  as  fair 
ll'ith  the  great  red  sun  j or  the  one  God  there. 

Silver  sidles  might  reap  me  then 
Only,  in  hands  of  tht  ting's  wise  men. 
i'irgins  sang  far  me,  clad  in  -while. 
I  that  am  lonely  and  poor  to-night. 

I  have  made  a  garland  for  gods  to  wear. 
But  now  J  drwp  in  the  frosty  air— 
And  fain  jeould  tnoa  why  your  joy  of  Yule 
Hath  dusted  the  glory  of  Irminsul  ; 

And  fain  vKuld  tnow  why  a   Child  hath  laid 
Mis  loi-e  on  the  earth,  and  His  royal  head 
Cn  a  peasant's  bosom,  and  hath  not  come 
ti'ith  splendour  of  iinfs  to  His  human  home. 

This  a-ould  I  tnow.  and  this  might  1  see 
If  into  1  our  church  ye  welcomed  mt : 
As  '.felcome  ye  holly  and  ivy  green. 
And  leaves  of  laurel  and  fir  betu-een. 

I  thai  loas  proud  and  am  not  sweet 
Desire  to  lie  at  tht  Chrisl-Chitd  's  feet  ; 
Open  His  d.^or  to  me,  let  me  in  • 
My  glory  'j  lost  and  my  loxt  's  la  win. 

XORA     HOPPER, 


PLUCK    AT   THE    FRONT 

Some  Particulars  of  the  Careers  of  the  best'known  Officers  engaged  in 
upholding  British  Supremacy  in  South  Africa, 


IT  is  surely  scarcely  necessary  at  this 
time  of  day  to  say  much  about  the 
military  career  of  the  man  who  has  been 
placed — and  the  unanimous  opinion  in  the 
service  is  that  no  wiser  choice  could  have 
been  made — in  supreme  command  of  the 
force  which  is  now  so  valiantly  engaged 
in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag.  We  have  all  been  talking  about  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  these  weeks  past,  and  he 
must  be  an  ill  -  informed  person  indeed 
who  does  not  know  when  and  where  Sir 
Redvers  served  his  country  in  the  tented 
field.  Yet,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I  am  going  to  recount  briefly  once  again 
the  story  of  how  Sir  Redvers  Buller  won 
that  little  dull  cross  which  every  soldier 
holds  so  dear.  If  ever  man  earned  that 
guerdon,  surely  it  was  he  1  * 

On  March  28,  1879,  Colonel  Buller 
was  in  command  of  the  mounted  troops 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  column.  Buller*s 
task  was  to  clear  the  Inhlobane  Mountain. 
This  he  accomplished  amid  circumstances 
of  great  difliculty;  but  at  last,  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  enormous  Zulu  reinforcements, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mountain.  Complete  destruction 
seemed  to  stare  the  whole  force  in  the 
face,  but  although  the  losses  were  very 
heavy,  it  was  saved  by  the  heroic  coolness 
and  devotion  of  its  leader. 

Three  men  directly  owed  their  lives  that 
day  to  the  self  -  sacrificing  courage  of 
Buller.  First  he  took  up  Captain  D'Arcy, 
whose  horse  had  been  killed,  and  carried 
him  out  of  danger;  next  to  be  rescued 
almost  in  identical  circumstances  was 
Lieutenant  Everett;  and  finally  he  took  up 
behind   him  a  trooper  when   the   enemy 


was  only  seventy  or  eighty  yards  away. 
That  was  how  Buller  won  his  V.C. ;  how 
many  men  in  the  world  are  there  who 
could  boast  of  such  a  day's  work  ? 

Not  that  Buller  boasts  of  it,  or  ever  did ; 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  great  soldier 
immortalised  in  Kipling's  poem,  "'E  do 
not  advertise."  He  is  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man,  with  rather  a  curt  and  rough  manner 
which  does  not  prepossess  you  in  his 
favour  at  a  first  meeting.  He  is  a  severe 
disciplinarian  too.  Yet  he  is  a  favourite 
with  Tommy  Atkins,  who  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  judge.  It  is  true  that  Buller  does 
not  spare  his  men ;  but  then  he  does 
not  spare  himself.  He  is  admired  and 
respected  even  when  not  held  in  personal 
aflection ;  instinctively  one  feels  he  is 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  His  stem  face,  his 
burly  figure,  even  his  very  brusqueries  of 
manner,  inspire  confidence. 

Bailer's  well-known  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose— not  to  say  obstinacy — has  some- 
times been  amusingly  illustrated  in  little 
passages  of  arms  between  himself  and  the 
authorities.  For  instance,  years  ago  in 
South  Africa  he  wanted  another  horse  for 
some  work  he  was  engaged  upon,  and  sent 
in  a  requisition  for  the  animal.  The  reply 
was  in  the  negative,  the  oflicial  memor- 
andum stating  that  two  horses  could  only 
be  provided  if  the  work  were  being  done 
at  a  distance  of  over,  say,  100  miles  from 
the  base,  whereas  in  this  instance  it  was 
only  95  miles  "  as  the  crow  flies."  Back 
came  Buller's  reply,  **  1  don't  usually  ride 
a  crow."  He  got  that  second  horse. 
Another  story,  which,  we  are  afraid,  must 
be  attributed  to  our  old  friend,  "  Mr.  Ben 
Trovato,''  may  be  worth  recounting.  At  the 
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first  Aldershot  review  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  after  Sir  Redvers  had  taken 
up  the  command,  Her  Majesty  is  stated  to 
have  said,  **  I  haven't  seen  much  of  you 
for  some  time,  Sir  Redvers."  Said  Sir 
Redvers,  ** That's  not  my  fault,  Ma'am." 
Well,  I  must  leave  off  talking  about  him. 
It  is  his  first  campaign  as  Commander-in- 
Chief ;  may  he  justify  the  high  opinion  we 
all  have  of  him. 

General  Sir  George  White,  in  command 
in  Natal,  another  V.C.  man,  is,  like  Sir 
Redvers  Duller,  as  **  hard  as  nails."  His 
sixty-four  years  sit  lightly  upon  him ; 
though  astern  disciplinarian  and  absolutely 
dauntless  in  the  field,  he  has  a  cheery 
manner  and  a  pleasant  smile  which  endear 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact. The  story  of  his  winning  the  V.C. 
is  best  told  by  a  repetition  of  the  bald 
-outline  given  in  the  official  intelli- 
gence. It  states  that  he  was  awarded  the 
V.C.  for  conspicuous  bravery  during  the 
•engagement  at  Charasiah  on  Oct.  6,  1879, 
when,  finding  that  the  artillery  and  rifle 
fire  failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a 
fortified  hill  which  it  was  necessary  to 
■capture,  Major  White  led  an  attack  upon 
it  in  person.  Advancing  with  two  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  and  climbing  from 
•one  steep  ledge  to  another,  he  came  upon 
a  body  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted,  and 
outnumbering  his  force  by  about  eight  to 
one.  His  men  being  much  exhausted, 
and  immediate  action  being  necessary, 
Major  White  took  a  rifle,  and,  going  on  by 
himself^  shot  the  leader  of  the  enemy. 
This  act  so  intimidated  the  rest  that  they 
fled  round  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  the 
position  was  won.  Again,  on  Sept  i,  1880, 
at  the  battle  of  Candahar,  Major  White  in 
leading  the  final  charge  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy,  who  held  a  strong  posi- 
tion and  were  supported  by  two  guns, 
rode  straight  up  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  them,  and,  seeing  the  guns,  dashed 
forward  and  secured  one,  immediately 
after  which  the  enemy  retired. 

Sir  (jeorge,  like  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Lord  Roberts,  is  an  Irishman,  **  instead  of 
-which  "  he  is  Colonel  of  the  Gay  Gordons, 
and  much  beloved  by  the  boys  in  kilts, 
more  power  to  his  elbow! 


Every  Volunteer,  and,  indeed,  one  might 
say  nearly  every  Londoner,  is  familiar  with 
the  commanding  presence  and  handsome 
face  of  the  man  who  is  commandittg  the 
First  Division  of  Buller's  Army  Corps. 
Lord  Methuen  is  the  youngest  of  the 
Lieutenant -Generals,  but  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whom  everyone  seems  to  know 
and  like.  During  the  time  he  was 
commanding  the  London  District  he 
won  for  himself  golden  opinions,  although 
some  of  his  colleagues  regarded  with 
anything  but  pleasure  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  Volunteers. 
He  has  had  his  share  of  fighting.  He 
took  part  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
Ashanti  War,  commanded  the  famous 
**  Methuen's  Horse,"  which  distinguished 
itself  so  greatly  in  the  Bechuanaland  Expe- 
dition of  1885,  and  occupied  the  onerous 
position  of  Press  censor  in  1882  in  Egypt. 
He  endeared  himself  to  all  the  "  pests  of 
modern  armies  "  by  his  treatment  of  them  ; 
he  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  easy  for 
them,  and  after  telling  them  that  certain 
items  of  news  must  be  kept  back,  would 
give  them  carU  blanche  dis  to  the  remainder. 
Indeed,  several  correspondents  state  that 
he  even  would  sign  a  blank  telegraph- 
form,  after  putting  the  correspondents  on 
their  honour  to  send  no  news  which  might 
help  the  enemy.  Lord  Methuen  is  a 
great  walker  and  a  magnificent  swordsman, 
and  takes  keen  interest  in  the  art  of  using 
the  '*  beautiful  white  weapon."  He  thinks 
fencing  one  of  the  finest  exercises  going — 
it  teaches  a  man  how  to  use  his  weapon, 
and,  besides,  it  keeps  him  young.  Al- 
though so  well  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Lord 
Methuen  has  none  of  the  native  ferocity 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  swordsman. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  most  humane 
man,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
giving  the  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  some 
particulars  of  the  sword  which  he  wore 
throughout  the  South  African  Campaign, 
he  concluded  his  letter  by  saying,  **  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
use  it." 

Looking  at  Sir  William  Forbes  Gatacre, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  fifty-six 
yearsold— he  looksa  young  man, and  if  dash 
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and  "  go  "  signify  anything  he  is  a  young  Soudan.    At  the  Atbara  fight  his  conduct 

man.     Sir  William  is  a  rare  "  divil  of  a  was  not  altogether  approved  of  by  some 

fighter" — he  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  a  well-tried  officers:  he  charged  in  the  front 

hand-to-hand    tussle    in    which    he   can  rank,  helped  to  pull  down  the  zarebahedge. 


SIR  ceoBcE  V 


take  part.  He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
se^^■ice  in  India,  winning  his  D.S.O.  in 
the  Hazara  Campaign,  and  also  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  Burmese  Campaign 
of  1 88g-90,  and  in  the  Chitral  affair  in  1S95. 
But  his  fighting  propensities  were,  per- 
haps, more  fully  displayed  last  year,  when 
he  commanded  the  British  Brigade  in  the 


and  his  sword  was  soon  hard  at  work  ii» 
the  ensuing  hand-to-hand  fight.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  scarcely  fitting  for  the 
Brigadier  to  be  in  such  a  position.  Any- 
how, his  conduct  won  him  a  K.C.B.,  the 
"thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament," 
and  other  rewards.  He  is  a  tremendous 
worker,  and  is  known  in  the  barrack-room 
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as  "  Bill  Backacher."     But  if  he  believes  three  years  old,  and  he  has  won  his  position 

in    plenty   of  hard  work  for  his  men,  he  by  sheer  hard  work.      Like  most  of  Lord 

equally  believes  in  it  for  himself ;  in  order  Kitchener's    right  -  hand    men,    he    is    a 

to  set  them  an  example,  he  discarded  his  bachelor.      He   joined    the    4th    King's 


horse  and  tramped  alongside  them  day  Own  Royal  Lancasters  in  1874,  became 

after  day  on  the  weary  desert  march  to  Captain  in  i8Sz,  and  three  years  later  had 

Khartoum.  his  first  taste  of  active  service  under  Sir 

Sir  Redvcr    Buller's    Chief  -  of  -  Staff,  Francis  Grenfell  in  Egypt.     At  Geniss  he 

Major-Geneial  Sir  Archibald    Hunter,    is  was  severely  wounded,  and  again  at  Toski 

an  officer  of  the  new  school — theKitchener  in    1889.     The   former  campaign   gained 

school.      He   is  quite  a   youngster — that  him    the    D.S.O.      His    services    in    the 

is,  for  a  Major-General — being  but  forty-  Soudan  at  Firket  in  1896,  and  last  year 
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under  Loid  Kitchener,  are  too  fresh  in 
everj'one's  memory  to  need  repeating. 
Men  in  the  service  say  that,  far  as  Hunter 
has  gone  for  so  young  a  man,  he  will  go  a 
great  deal  farther.  Like  Gatacre,  he  has 
all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  soldier,  and  those  who  know  him  say 
that,  given  the  opportunity,  he  will  almost 
certainly  show  that  he  possesses  the  stuff 
of  which  great  generals  are  made.  Sir 
Archibald,  though  born  in  London,  is,  of 
course,  a  Scotsman. 

The  author  of  a  book  on  tactics,  which 
is  recognised  as  a  standard  work  through- 
out Europe,  is  Major-General  Sir  Cornelius 
Clery,  who  commands  the  Second  Division. 
Ciery  is  regarded  by  some  people  as  merely 
a  bookish  soldier,  as  the  General  "over  a 
paper  country,"  whom  Lord  Wolseley 
objurgates ;  but  Clery  has  seen  service 
and  shown  what  stuff  he  is  made  of, 
although  fortune  has  not  favoured  him 
with  many  chances  of  distinction.  He 
served  with  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  Zulu 
War,  and  was  present  at  Isandhlwana  and 
Ulundi.  In  18S2,  in  Egypt,  he  was 
relegated  to  garrison  duty  at  Alex- 
andria ;  but  in  the  Suakim  Campaign 
of      1SS4,      considering     the      reckless 


way  in  which  he  exposed  himself,  it  is 
a  miracle  that  he  ever  came  out  of 
the  fighting  alive.  Where  everyone  else 
wore  sand-coloured  khaki,  he  siill  kept  to 


his  red  coat,  with  the  natural  result  that 
he  «as  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the 
whole  force.  Major-General  Clery  is  a 
self-reliant  man  who  thinks  long  before 


Sii  A.  HuHTE*,  U.S.O. 

acting  on  advice.  Among  his  decorations 
he  counts  the  medal  and  clasp  for  the 
Zulu  War,  the  medal  with  two  clasps  and 
Bronze  Star  for  the  Soudan  Expedition  of 
1884.,  and  the  clasp  for  the  Nile  Expedition 
of  the  following  years.  His  book  on 
minor  military  tactics  has  met  with  a  very 
great  success. 

The  general  public  does  not  know  much 
of  Sir  Henry  Colvile,  but  he  has  had  an 
adventurous  career,  and  is  a  man  who 
would  probably  have  achieved  distinction 
in  many  walks  of  Hie.  Soldier  to  the  back- 
bone, having  seen  service  at  El  Teb, 
Tamai,  and  Geniss  in  1885,  in  his  earlier 
davs  he  had  a  passion  for  ballooning,  and 
almost  lost  his  life  when,  in  company 
with  a  brother  officer,  he  was  nearly  blown 
out  to  sea  off  the  Essex  coast.  Such  was 
his  passion  for  his  hobby  that  he  actually 
went  for  his  honeymoon  trip  in  the  air ! 
Sir  Henry  has  explored  in  Algeria  and 
Africa,  and  been  Governor  of  Uganda.  In 
his  Sparc  time  he  has  written  four  books, 
and  amuses  himself  with  gardening  and 
photography.  In  his  regiment  —  the 
Grenadier  Guards  —  he  is  known  as 
"Odger"  Colville. 

Lieuu-nant  -  Colonel  W.  H.  Dick- 
Cunyngbam,  another  V.C.  claimed  by  the 
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Gordon  Highlanders,  hus  seen  a  lot  of 
fighting.  It  was  in  the  Afghan  War  of 
187(1-80  that  he  performed  the  act  which 
gained  for  him  the  "  little  bit  of  bronze." 
It  was  awarded  him  "  for  the  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  coolness  displayed  by  him 
on  the  13th  Dec,  1879,  at  the  attack  on 
the  Sherpur  Pass,  in  Afghanistan,  in 
having  exposed    himself  to   the   full   fire 


known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  not 
been  severely  wounded.  Captain  Nesbitt 
is  an  old  St.  Paul's-School  boy,  and  won 
the  Cross  in  ihe  following  circumstances  : 
On  June  19,  1896,  while  ser\-ing  with  the 
Mashonaland  Mounted  Police,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  ^lazoe  Rescue  Patrol, 
which  consisted  of  only  thirteen  men.  He 
desperately   fought    his  way  through    the 
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of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  example  and 
encouragement  rallied  the  men,  who. 
having  been  beaten  back,  were  at  the 
moment  wavering  at  the  top  of  the  hill." 
Dick-Cunyngham  has  had  experience  of 
.'iouth  Africa, having ser\'cd  inlhedisastrous 
BoerCampaign  of  1881. 

Still  another  V.C.  man  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  campaign. 
Unfortunately,  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
Ihe  fate  of  Captain  Ralph  Nesbitt, 
V.C,  who  defended  the  armoured  train 
so  gallantly  only  the  other  day,  is  not 


Matabele  rebels  to  get  to  Salthouse's 
party,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  back  to  Salisbury,  after  heavy 
fighting,  in  which  three  of  his  small  force 
were  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  fifteen 
horses  were  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Nesbitt  is  a  well-set-up,  soldierlike  man 
with  a  particularly  resolute  chin  and  jaw.  As 
one  of  his  old  boy  friends  says,  "  Nesbitt 
always  had  a  regular  fighting  mug." 

Much  interest  will  also  be  felt  in 
Lord  Edward  Cecil,  the  Premier's  soldier 
son,   who  is  in   Mafeking  with  Colonel 
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Baden  -  Pow-ell.  Lord  Edward,  though 
not  a  strong- looking  man,  has  already 
good  service  to  his  credit,  having  served 
in  the  Dongola  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in 
1896,  where  he  won 
his  D.S.O.  He  is  a 
pleasant,  genial  fellow, 
and  is  much  liked 
both  in  the  service 
and  in  Dublin  society, 
in  which  he  made 
himself  verj'  popular 
-when  he  was  Lord 
Wolseley's  aide  -de- 
camp. He  suffered 
from  a  good  deal  of 
bad  health  in  the 
Soudan,  but  with  the 
pertinacity  of  the 
Cecils    stuck    to    the 

job  until  the  capture  ma      g  ■<         ' 

of  Khartoum. 

Colonel  Ian  Hamilton,  D.S.O.,  who  has 
gone  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Natal 
Field  Force,  must  take  a  special  interest 
in  this  campaign.  He  has  seen  plenty  of 
fighting  in  Afghanistan.  Egypt,  Burma, 
Chitral,  and  Tirah,  but  he  is  not  hkely  to 


the  hill  above  the  slope  where  the  first 
Boer  attack  came,  and  in  so  doing  was 
very  severely  wounded.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  himself  to 
teaching  our  soldiers 
to  shoot,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  be 
eagerly  watching  to 
see  if  his  teaching 
has  had  the  desired 
effect. 

Brevet  -  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  O.  Plumer 
is  one  of  the  officers 
who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  South 
Africa  with  an 
irregular  force  hastily 
raised  for  a  specific 
purpose.     Exper 


that 


uch 
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forces  almost  in- 
variably do  excellent 
Plumer's  Mounted  Rifles 
were  no  exception  in  the  Matabelc 
Rebellion.  He  belongs  to  the  York 
and  Lancaster  Regiment,  served  through 
the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1884,  for 
which    he    wears  the    medal    and    clasp. 


C*PT*IN  RaLPI 


FT -Colonic.  DicK-CuKtHCHix,  1 


-forget  his  experiences  of  the  Boer  War  of  Star  and   Fourth  Class  of  the  Medjidieh. 

eighteen  years  ago,  where,  on  the  day  of  He  has,  also,  the  South  African  medal. 

Majuba,  he  held,  with  a  party  of  twenty  or  The  Australian  contingent  is  lucky  in 

thirty  men,  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  beiiif;  commanded  by  so  capable  an  officer 
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zs  Colonel  Sir  C.  H.  Smith,  who  has  been  the  gallant  Colonial  contingent,  of  whom 
Commandant  of  the  Local  Forces  in  we  are  so  proud,  are  just  the  boys  to  follow 
Victoria  for  the  last  five  years.     He  has     such  a  man  anywhere  and  to  do  anything. 


CoioHti  Sia  C.  H.  Smiti 


Cou»u  BAOtS-PoniL 


seen  plenty  of   service    both    in    South  Colonel  J.  P.  Brabazon  is  a  very  dis- 

Africa  (he  was  in  the  1881    Boer  Cam-  tinguished  soldier  and  a  veiy  popular  man 

paign)   and  in  Egypt   and  the   Soudan,  in  society.     In  Ashanti.  Afghanistan,  and 

He  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Soudan  he  has  distinguished  himself 

despatches.    He  is  regarded  by  everyone  as  exceedingly,  being  mentioned  in  despatches 

just  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  on     several     occasions.      He     used    to 
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commatid  the  4.th  Hussars,  and  al  that 
time  his  moustache  was  the  wonder  of  all 
his  men.  It  was  brushed  up  hterallj-  to  his 
eyes  ;  it  is  long  and  fierce-looking  enough 
now,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
luxuriant  as  it  was  a  few  years  back. 

And  now  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I 
come   to    the    man   who    appeals   to   the 
popular  fancy  more  than  any  other  officer 
serving  under  Sir  Redvers  Duller.     I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baden- 
Powell,   who    has  been   making    such  a 
gallant    defence   with   his   little   band    at 
Mafeking    against    a    foe    which    is    nu- 
merically    so     much    superior.      Before 
Baden  -  Powell     left 
England  it  is  said  that 
he  was  interviewed  by 
an  old  Army  man,  who 
wished  him  good-tuck 
and  God-speed.     "  It 
will  be  all  right,"  said 
the   Colonel;   "all   I 
hope  is  that  they  will 
give      me     a     warm 
comer."      Well,    the 
gallant  fellow  has  ap- 
parently got  his  heart's 
desire,      for      anyone 
having  any  knowledge 
of  him  knows  that  he 
is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  make  such  a 
remark  in  a  spirit  of  caftain  Rokald  c 

vain  boasting.     As   a  Wouiid,-d  at 

matter  of  fact,  Baden- 
Powell  is  a  modest  and  retiring  fellow, 
except  when  there  is  any  danger  to  be 
encountered  ;  then  he  pushes  himself 
forward.  He  is  only  fortj'-two,  and  is  a 
younger  brother  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell.  He  served  in  Zululand 
in  1888,  and  did  splendid  work  in  the 
expedition  against  King  Prempeh  of 
Ashantt.  But  it  was  in  the  Matabele 
Rebellion  of  1896  that  he  came  out  strong — 
indeed,  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion 
was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Badcn- 
Powell  and  Plumer.  Badcn-Powell  soon 
became  known  to  the  natives  owing  to 
his  daring  habit  of  creeping  about  in 
tennis-shoes  of  nights  and  spying  out 
their    strongholds     to     their    subsequent 


discomfiture.  They  nicknamed  him"Im- 
peesi,"  meaning  "he  that  creeps  about 
by  night,"  and  after  a  time  they  came  to 
regard  him  as  more  thanmortal.  As  a  scout, 
there  is  probably  no  white  man  in  the  world 
his  equal.  But  I  must  leave  off  dwelling 
upon  Baden 'PoweH's  many  excellent  traits. 
He  can  do  many  things,  and  whatever 
he  does,  he  does  well.  In  spite  of  it  all, 
he  is  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected — 
and  is  still  a  bachelor. 

Captain  Ronald  G.  Brooke,  D.S.O., 
who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh 
and  head  at  Elandslaagte,  joined  the 
7th  Hussars  in  1666,  and  obtained  his 
Captaincy  three  years 
ago.  He  has  been 
aide  -de  -  camp  to  a 
Governor  of  Bombay, 
to  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  the  Major- 
Gene  ral  commanding 
the  Brigade  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  last 
year,  to  Sir  William 
Gatacre  in  command 
of  the  Eastern  District, 
and  to  Sir  George 
White  in  Natal.     He 

in   India — he   was  at 
Chitral   in    1895  —  in 
BiiooKi  D  S.O.  South  Africa,    and  in 

Mandsiaa^,        '  Eg>'Pt-       Among    hia 

decorations  he  counts 
the  Chitral  medal  with  clasps,  the  Khartoum 
medal  with  clasps,  and  the  Bronze  Star. 
He  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  it  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question  to  deal  in  any 
way  exhaustively  with  the  many  distin- 
guished officers  who  are  at  the  front,  so 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  achieve  the 
impossible.  The  only  principle  of  selec- 
tion has  been  to  take  those  officers  with 
whose  names  the  general  public  is  fairly 
familiar.  Of  course  there  are  as  many,  if 
not  more,  equally  gallant  and  worthy  of 
mention  of  whose  very  names  the  public 
is  ignorant.  But  they  do  not  call  for 
mention     in     the     pages    of    a    popular 
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By    STEPHEN    CRANE. 


THE  moonlight  was  almost  steady 
blue  flame,  and  all  tflis  radiance 
was  lavished  out  upon  a  still,  lifeless  wilder- 
ness of  stunted  trees  and  cactus-plants. 
The  shadows  lay  upon  the  ground,  pools 
of  black,  and  sharply  outlined,  resembling 
substances,  fabrics,  and  not  shadows  at  all. 
From  afar  came  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
coughing  among  the  hollows  in  the  coral 
rocks. 

The  land  was  very  empty;  one  could 
easily  imagine  that  Cuba  was  simply  a  vast 
solitude ;  one  could  wonder  at  the  moon 
taking  all  the  trouble  of  this  splendid 
illumination.  There  was  no  wind — nothing 
seemed  to  live. 

But  in  a  particularly  large  group  of 
shadows  lay  an  outpost  of  some  forty 
United  States  Marines.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  approach  them  from  any  direc- 
tion without  encountering  one  of  their 
sentries,  one  could  have  gone  stumbling 
among  sleeping  men  and  men  who  sat 
waiting,  their  blankets  tented  over  their 
heads ;  one  would  have  been  in  among 
them  before  one's  mind  could  have  decided 
whether  they  were  men  or  devils.  If  a 
marine  moved,  he  took  the  care  and  time 
of  one  who  walks  across  a  death-chamber. 
The  lieutenant  in  command  reached  for 
his  watch,  anc'  the  nickel  chain  gave  forth 
the  slightest  tinkling  sound.  He  could  see 
the  glisten  in  five  or  six  pairs  of  eyes  that 
turned  to  regard  him.  His  sergeant  lay 
near  him,  and  he  bent  his  face  down  to 
whisper,  "Who's  on  post  behind  the  big 
cactus-plant  ?  " 

"  Dri'den."  rejoined  the  sergeant  just 
over  his  breath. 

After  a  pause  the  lieutenant  murmured, 
•*  He  *s  got  too  many  nerves.     I  shouldn't 


have  put  him  there."  The  sergeant  asked 
if  he  should  crawl  down  and  look  into  the 
affairs  at  Dryden's  post.  The  young 
officer  nodded  assent,  and  the  sergeant, 
softly  cocking  his  rifle,  went  away  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  The  lieutenant,  with 
his  back  to  a  dwarfed  tree,  sat  watching  the 
sergeant's  progress  for  the  few  moments 
that  he  could  see  him  moving  from  one 
shadow  to  another.  Afterwards  the  officer 
waited  to  hear  Dryden's  quick  but  low- 
voiced  challenge,  but  time  passed  and  no 
sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  post 
behind  the  cactus-bush. 

The  sergeant,  as  he  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  this  cactus-bush — a  number  of 
peculiarly  dignified  columns  throwing 
shadows  of  inky  darkness  —  had  slowed 
his  pace,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  trifle  with 
the  feelings  of  the  sentry,  and  he  was 
expecting  his  stem  hail  and  was  ready 
with  the  immediate  answer  which  turns 
away  wrath.  He  was  not  made  anxious 
by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  as  yet  see 
Dryden,  for  he  knew  that  the  man  would 
be  hidden  in  a  way  practised  by  sentry 
marines  since  the  time  when  two  men  had 
been  killed  by  a  disease  of  excessive  con- 
fidence on  picket.  Indeed,  as  the  sergeant 
went  still  nearer,  he  became  more  and 
more  angry.  Drj'den  was  evidently  a  most 
proper  sentry. 

Finally,  he  arrived  at  a  point  where  he 
could  see  the  man  seated  in  the  shadow, 
staring  into  the  bushes  ahead  of  him,  his 
rifle  ready  on  his  knee.  The  sergeant  in 
his  rage  longed  for  the  peaceful  precincts 
of  the  Washington  Marine  Barracks,  where 
there  would  have  been  no  situation  to  pre- 
vent the  most  complete  non-commissioned 
oratory.     He  felt  indecent  in  his  capacity 
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of  a  man  able  to  creep  up  to  the  back  of  a 
G  Company  member  on  guard  duty. 
Never  mind ;  in  the  morning,  back  at 
camp 

But  suddenly  he  felt  afraid.  There 
was  something  wrong  with  Dryden.  He 
remembered  old  tales  of  comrades  creep- 
ing out  to  find  a  picket  seated  against  a 
tree,  perhaps,  upright  enough  but  stone 
dead.  The  sergeant  paused  and  gave  the 
inscrutable  back  of  the  sentry  a  long  stare. 
Dubious,  he  again  moved  forward.  At 
three  paces  he  hissed  like  a  little  snake. 
Dryden  did  not  show  a  sign  of  hear- 
ing. At  last  the  sergeant  was  in  a  position 
from  which  he  was  able  to  reach  out  and 
touch  Dryden  on  the  arm.  Whereupon 
was  turned  to  him  the  face  of  a  man  livid 
with  mad  fright.  The  sergeant  grabbed  him 
by  the  wrist,  and  with  discreet  fury  shook 
him.     "  Here  I     Pull  yourself  together  !  " 

Dryden  paid  no  heed,  but  turned  his 
wild  face  from  the  newcomer  to  the 
ground  in  front.  "Don't  you  see  'em, 
sergeant  ?    Don't  you  see  *em  ?  " 

"  Where  ?"  whispered  the  sergeant. 

"  Ahead,  and  a  little  on  the  right  flank. 
A  reg'lar  skirmish-line.      Don't  you  see 
em  t 

**  Naw,"  whispered  the  sergeant.  Dry- 
den began  to  shake.  He  began  moving 
one  hand  from  his  head  to  his  knee  and 
from  his  knee  to  his  head  rapidly,  in  a 
way  that  is  without  explanation.  "  I  don't 
dare  fire,"  he  wept.  **  If  I  do  they  '11  see 
me,  and  oh,  how  they  '11  pepper  me  !  " 

The  sergeant,  lying  on  his  belly,  under- 
stood one  thing.  Dryden  had  gone  mad. 
Dryden  was  the  March  hare.  The  old 
man  gulped  down  his  uproarious  emotions 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  used  the  most 
simple  device.  "  Go,"  he  said,  **  and  tell 
the  lieutenant  while  I  cover  your  post  for 
you." 

"  No !  They  'd  see  me  !  And  they  'd 
pepper  me  !    Oh,  how  they  *d  pepper  me ! " 

The  sergeant  was  face  to  face  with  the 
biggest  situation  of  his  life.  In  the  first 
place,  he  knew  that  at  night  a  large  or 
a  small  force  of  Spanish  guerillas  was 
never  more  than  easy  rifle-range  from  any 
marine  outpost,  both  sides  maintaining  a 
secrecy  as  absolute  as  possible  in  regard 


to  their  real  position  and  strength.  Every- 
thing was  on  a  watch-spring  foundation. 
A  loud  word  might  be  paid  for  by  a  night 
attack,  which  would  involve  five  hundred 
men  who  needed  their  sleep,  not  to  speak 
of  some  of  them  who  would  need  their 
lives.  The  slip  of  a  foot  and  the  rolling 
of  a  pint  of  gravel  might  go  from  con- 
sequence to  consequence,  until  various 
crews  went  to  general  quarters  on  their 
ships  in  the  harbour,  their  batteries  boom- 
ing as  the  swift  searchlight-flashes  tore 
through  the  foliage.  Men  would  get 
killed — not»bly,the  sergeant  and  Dryden — 
and  outposts  would  be  cut  off,  and  the 
whole  night  would  be  one  pitiless  turmoil. 
And  so  sergeant  George  H.  Peasley  began 
to  run  his  private  mad-house  behind  the 
cactus- bush. 

**  Dryden,"  said  the  sergeant,  **  you  do 
as  I  told  you,  and  go  tell  the  lieutenant." 

"  I  don't  dare  move,"  shivered  the  man. 
"  They  '11  see  me  if  I  move.  They  '11  see 
me.  They're  almost  up  now.  Let's 
hide " 

**  Well,  then,  you  stay  here  a  moment, 
and  I  '11  go  and " 

Dryden  turned'  upon  him  a  look  so 
tigerish  that  the  old  man  felt  his  hair 
move.  "  Don't  you  stir,"  he  hissed. 
**  You  want  to  give  me  away.  You  want 
them  to  see  me.  Don't  you  stir."  The 
sergeant  decided  not  to  stir. 

He  became  aware  of  the  slow  wheeling 
of  eternity,  its  majestic  incomprehensibility 
of  movement.  Seconds,  moments,  were 
quaint  little  things,  tangible  as  toys,  and 
there  were  billions  of  them,  all  alike. 
"Dryden,"  he  whispered  at  the  end  of 
a  century  in  which,  curiously,  he  had 
never  joined  the  marine  corps  at  all,  but 
had  taken  to  another  walk  of  life,  and 
prospered  greatly  in  it,  "  Dryden,  this  is 
all  foolishness."  He  thought  of  the 
expedient  of  smashing  the  man  over  the 
head  with  his  rifle,  but  Dryden  was  so 
supernaturally  alert  that  there  surely  would 
issue  some  small  scuffle,  and  there  could 
not  even  be  the  fraction  of  a  scuffle. 
The  sergeant  relapsed  into  the  contem- 
plation of  another  century.  His  patient 
had  one  fine  virtue.  He  was  in  such 
terror  of  the  phantom  skirmish-line  that 
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his  voice  never  went  above  a  whisper, 
whereas  his  delusion  might  have  expressed 
itself  in  coyote  yells  and  shots  from  his 
lifle.  The  sergeant,  shuddering,  had 
visions  of  how  it  might  have  been — the 
mad  private  leaping  into  the  air  and 
howling  and  shooting  at  his  friends,  and 
making  them  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
eager  attention.  This,  to  his  mind,  would 
have  been  conventional  conduct  for  a 
maniac.      The    trembling   victim    of   an 


should  take  a  crack  at  us  to-night,  they  'd 
find  a  lunatic  asylum  right  in  the  front, 
and  it  would  be  astonishing." 

The  silence  of  the.  night  was  broken  by 
the  quick,  low  voice  of  a  sentry  to  the  left 
some  distance.  The  breathless  stillness 
brought  an  effect  to  the  words  as  if  they 
had  been  spoken  in  one's  ear — 

"Hall!- who's  Ihfrei  Halt— or  I'll 
fire  I "     Bang  1 

At    the    moment    of    sudden    attack, 


Drydtn  paid  no  had. 


idea  was  somewhat  puzzling.  The 
sergeant  decided  that  from  time  to  time 
he  would  reason  with  his  patient.  "  Look 
here,  Dryden,  you  don't  see  any  real 
Spaniards.      You  've    been    drinking  or — 

something.     Now " 

But  Dryden  only  glared  him  into  silence. 
Dryden  was  inspired  with  such  a  profound 
contcnint  of  him  that  it  was  become 
hatred.  '  Don't  you  stir !  "  And  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  sergeant  did  stir,  the  mad 
private  would  introduce  calamity.  "  Now," 
said  Peasley  to  himself,  "  if  those  guerillas 


particularly  at  night,  it  is  improbable  that  a 
man  registers  much  detail  of  either  thought 
or  action.  He  may  afterwards  say,  "  1 
was  here."  He  may  say,  "I  was  there," 
"I  did  this."  "I  did  that."  But  there 
remains  a  great  incoherency,  because  of 
the  tumulluous  thought  which  seethes 
through  the  head,  "  Is  this  defeat  ?  "  At 
night,  in  a  wilderness  and  against  skilful 
foes  half  seen,  one  does  not  trouble  to 
ask  if  it  is  also  death.  Defeat  is  death, 
then,  save  for  the  miraculous  ones.  But 
the  exaggeraling,  magnifying  first  thought 
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subsides  in  the  ordered  mind  of  the 
soldier,  and  he  knows,  soon,  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  much  of  it.  The  sergeant's 
immediate  impulse  had  been  to  squeeze 
close  to  the  ground  and  listen — listen — 
above  all  else,  listen.  But  the  next 
moment   he    grabbed    his  private   asyhim 


asylum  came  on  so  hastily  that  the 
sergeant  found  he  could  remove  his  grip, 
and  soon  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
men  of  the  outpost.  Here  there  was  no 
occasion  for  enlightening  the  lieutenant. 
In  the  first  place,  such  surprises  require 
statement,  question,  and  answer.      It  is 


Ihe  Mrgtiint  grabbed  his  private  asylum  by  tht  scruff  of  its  neck. 


by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  jerked  it  to  its 
feet,  and  started  to  retreat  upon  the  main 
outpost. 

To  the  left,  rifle-flashes  were  bursting 
from  the  shadows.  To  the  rear  the 
lieutenant  was  giving  some  hoarse  order 
or  caution.  Through  the  air  swept  some 
Spanish  bullets,  very  high,  as  if  they  had 
been  fired  at  a  man  in  a  tree.    The  private 


impossible  to  get  a  grossly  original  and 
fantastic  idea  through  a  man's  head  in  less 
than  one  minute  of  rapid  talking,  and  the 
sergeant  knew  that  the  lieuienant  could 
not  spare  the  minute.  He  himself  had 
no  minute  to  devote  to  anything  but  the 
business  of  the  oulpost.  And  the  madman 
disappeared  from  his  ken,  and  he  forgot 
about  him. 
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It  was  a  long  night,  and  the  little  fight 
was  as  long  as  the  night.  It  was  heart- 
breaking work.  The  forty  Marines  lay  in 
an  irregular  oval.  From  all  sides  the 
Mauser  bullets  sang  low  and  swift.  The 
occupation  of  the  Americans  was  to  pre- 
vent a  rush,  and  to  this  end  they  potted 
carefully  at  the  flash  of  a  Mauser,  save 
when  they  got  excited  for  a  moment,  in 
which  case  their  magazines  rattled  like  a 
KTeat  Waterbury  watch.  Then  they  settled 
again    to    a    systematic    potting. 


formidable  troops.  It  mattered  little 
whether  it  was  daylight  or  dark;  they  were 
mainly  invisible.  They  had  schooled  from 
the  Cuban  insurgents  to  Spain.  As  the 
Cuban  fought  the  Spanish  troops,  so 
would  these  particular  Spanish  troops 
fight  the  Americans.     It  was  wisdom. 

The  Marines  thoroughly  understood  the 
game.  They  must  lie  close  and  fight 
until  daylight,  when  the  guerillas  promptly 
would  go  away.  They  had  withstood 
other  nights  of  this  kind,  and  now  their 


They  fought  more  Hit  Rtd  Indians. 

The  enemy  were  not  of  ihe  regular 
Spanish  forces.  They  were  of  a  corps  of 
guerillas,  native-born  Cubans,  who  pre- 
ferred the  flag  of  Spain,  They  iixre  all 
men  who  knew  the  craft  of  the  woods, 
and  were  all  recruited  from  the  district. 
They  fought  more  like  Red  Indians  than 
any  people  but  the  Red  Indians  themselves. 
Each  seemed  to  possess  an  individuality, 
a  fighting  individuality,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  highest  order  of  irregular 
soldier.  Personally  they  were  as  distinct 
as  possible,  but  through  ctjuality  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  they  arrived  at 
concert  of  action.  So  long  as  they 
operated    in    the    wilderness,    they    were 


principal  emotion  was  probably  a  sort  of 
frantic  annoyance. 

Back  at  the  main  camp,  whenever  the 
roaring  volleys  lulled,  the  men  in  the 
trenches  could  hear  their  comrades  of 
outpost  and  the  guerillas  paltering  away 
interminably.  The  moonlight  faded  and 
left  an  equal  darkness  upon  the  wilderness. 
A  man  could  barely  see  the  comrade  at 
his  side.  Sometimes  guerillas  crept  so 
close  that  the  flame  from  their  rifles 
seemed  to  scorch  the  faces  of  the  Marines, 
and  the  reports  sounded  as  if  from  two  or 
three  inches  of  their  very  noses.  If  a 
pause  came,  one  could  hear  the  guerillas 
gabbling  to    each    other   in    a    kind    of 
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drunken   delirium.     The    lieutenant   was 
praying  for  daylight. 

A  black  hour  came  finally,  when  the 
men  were  not  fit  to  have  their  troubles 
increase.  The  enemy  made  a  wild  attack 
on  one  portion  of  the  oval  which  was  held 
by  about  fifteen  men.  The  remainder  of 
the  force  was  busy  enough,  and  the  fifteen 
were  naturally  left  to  their  devices.    Amid 


This  croak  was  as  lugubrious  as  a 
coffin.  "Who  is  it?  Who  is  it?" 
snapped  the  lieutenant.  "  Stop  him, 
somebody." 

"It's  Dtyden,  Sir,"  said  old  Sergeant 
Peasley,  as  he  felt  around  in  the  darkness 
for  his  mad-house.  "  I  can't  find  him— yet." 

Please,  oh  please,  ob,  do  not  let  ne  bll ! 

You  're — gaigh — ngh 


Tit  lUuttTiant  a 


\e  amimg  Ihem. 


the   whirl   of  it,    a   loud    voice   suddenly 
broke  out  in  song — 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flacks  by  night. 

All  iieatMt  OD  the  ground, 

An  aaeel  of  (he  Lord  came  down, 

Aad  glory  shone  arouad. 

"  Who  the  hell  is  that  ? "  demanded  the 
lieutenant  from  a  throat  full  of  smoke. 
There  was  almost  a  full  stop  of  the  firing. 
The  Americans  were  puzzled.  Practical 
ones  muttered  that  the  fool  should  have 
a  bayonet  hilt  shoved  down  his  throat. 
Others  felt  a  thrill  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  thing.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sign ! — 
The  mimlrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you  'II  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 
And  his  aild  harp  slung  behind  him. 


"  Nme  vhtre  ii  t/iat  idiot,  sergtmit  t " 

The  sergeant  had  pounced  upon  him. 

This  singing  had  had  an  effect  upon 
the  !^paniards.  At  first  they  had  fired  fren- 
ziedty  at  the  voice,  but  they  soon  ceased, 
perhaps  from  sheer  amazement.  Both 
sides  took  a  spell  of  meditation. 

The  sergeant  was  having  some  difficulty 
with  his  charge.  "  Here  you,  grab  'im. 
Take  'im  by  the  throat.  Be  quiet,  you 
devil ! " 

One  of  the  fifteen  men  who  had  been 
hardly  pressed  called  out,  "  We  've  only 
got  about  one  clip  a-picce,  lieutenant.  If 
they  come  again " 

The  lieutenant  crawled  to  and  fro  among 
his  men,  taking  clips  of  cartridges  fixim 
those  who  had  many.     He  came  upon  the 
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sergeant  and  his  mad-house.  He  felt 
Dr>'deii's  belt  and  found  it  simply  stuffed 
with  ammunition.  He  examined  Dryden's 
rifle  and  found  in  it  a  full  dip.  The  mad- 
house had  not  tired  a  shot.  The  lieu- 
tenant distributed  these  valuable  prizes 
among  the  6f^en  men.  As  they  gratefully 
took  them,  one  said,  "  If  they  had  come 
again  hard  enough,  they  would  have  had 
as,  Sir — maybe." 

But  the  Spaniards  did  not  come  again. 
At  the  6rst  indication  of  daybreak  they 
fired  their  customary  good-bye  volley. 
The  Marines  lay  tight  while  the  slow 
dawn  crept  over  the  land.  Finally,  the 
lieutenant  arose  among  them,  and  he  was 
a  be^dered  man.  but  veiy  angry.  "  Now 
where  is  that  idiot,  sergeant  ? " 

"  Here  he  is,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man 
cheerfully.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground 
beside  the  recumbent  Dryden,  who,  with  an 
innocent  smile  on  his  face,  was  sound  asleep. 

"  Wake  him  up,"  said  the  lieutenant 
briefly. 

The  sergeant  shook  the  sleeper.  "  Here, 
Minstrel  Boy,  turn  out.  The  lieutenant 
wants  you." 

Dryden  climbed  to  his  feet  and  saluted 
the  officer  with  a  dazed  and  childish  air. 
"Yes,  Sir." 


The  lieutenant  was  obviously  having 
difficulty  in  governing  his  feelings,  but  he 
managed  to  say  with  calmness:  "Yon 
seem  to  be  fond  of  singing,  Dryden. 
Sergeant,  see  if  he  has  any  whisky  on 
him." 

"  Sir  ?  "  said  the  mad-house,  stupefied. 
"  Singing — fond  of  singing  ?  " 

Here  the  sergeant  interposed  gently,  and 
he  and  the  lieutenant  held  palaver  apart 
from  the  others.  The  Marines,  hitching 
more  comfortably  their  almost  empty  belts, 
spoke  with  grins  of  the  mad-house.  "  Well, 
the  Minstrel  Boy  made  'em  clear  out. 
They  couldn't  stand  it.  But — I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  in  his  boots.  He  'II  see  fire- 
works when  the  old  man  interviews  him 
on  the  uses  of  grand  opera  in.modem  war- 
fare. How  do  you  think  he  managed  to 
smuggle  a  bottle  along  without  us  finding 
it  out  ?  " 

When  the  weary  outpost  was  relieved 
and  marched  back  to  camp  the  men  could 
not  rest  until  they  had  told  a  tale  of  the 
voice  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  meantime 
the  sergeant  took  Dryden  aboard  a  ship, 
and  to  those  who  assumed  charge  of  the 
man,  he  defined  him  as  "  the  most  useful 

crazy  man  in  the  service  of  the  United 

States." 
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How  glorious  fall  the  valiani^  rtvord  in  hand. 

Tyrtael's:  Martial  Elegy. 


O 


N£  of  the  most  likable  men  I 
have  ever  met/'  was  the  remark 
made  about  Sir  William  Penn  S}'mons  by 
a  brother  officer,  when  the  news  of  his 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  at  Glencoe  first  came 
to  hand.  At  that  time  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  wound  would  prove  fatal ;  some 
slight  hope  was  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery. But  it  was  not  to  be ;  he  was 
struck  down  on  the  day  of  his  crown- 
ing triumph ;  he  met  the  death  which  he 
himself  would  probably  have  chosen,  and 
the  Plmpire  mourns  his  loss. 

Such  an  end  to  such  a  career  is  not 
without  its  elements  of  tragedy ;  for,  much 
as  Symons  had  done,  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  career  felt  that  here  was  a  man 
who  only  needed  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  reap  the  highest  distinction  in  his 
profession. 

For  Symons  was  a  man  who  had  not 
been  dealt  with  very  kindly  by  fortune. 
Unlike  many  of  our  younger  officers  of 
to-day,  his  early  military  career  was  an 
uneventful  one.  Indeed,  until  the  year 
1877,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old, 
he  never  saw  any  active  service,  and  his 
promotion  was  slow  in  consequence.  His 
first  experience  of  actual  fighting  was  in 
Africa.  He  took  the  field  with  his  regi- 
ment— the  South  Wales  Borderers,  the 
old  24th — against  the  Galekas,  and  again 
in  the  Zulu  Campaign ;  but  though  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fighting,  his 
pr()sj)ects  were  by  no  mrans  of  the 
brightest.  He  was  over  thirty-five,  and 
had  just  got  his  company. 

He  missed  Isandula  through  being  sent 
elsewhere  on  duty;  but  owing  to  the 
thinning    of    the    officers    through    that 


disaster  he  got  his  Majority,  the  first 
stroke  of  good  luck  he  had  had.  Stilly 
several  years  passed  without  any  further 
opportunities  presenting  themselves,  and 
it  was  not  till  '85,  when  the  Burmese 
Campaign  started,  that  he  had  another 
chance.  In  India  he  came  under  the 
eye  of  Lord  Roberts,  who,  sharing  his 
enthusiasm  for  shooting,  and  recognising 
the  sterling  material  of  which  Symons 
was  made,  took  care  that  his  abilities 
should  not  be  wasted. 

From  that  time  until  his  death  Symons 
had  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  had 
not  enough  to  do.  Indeed,  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  he  was  almost  constantly 
employed.  From  1885  to  1889  he  saw 
most  of  the  fighting  in  Burma ;  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Chin  Lushai 
affair  in  1890  ;  also  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  Waziristan  Expedition  of  1 894-95  ; 
and  in  the  last  operations  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  and  afterwards  was  in 
command  of  a  division  m  the  Tirah 
Campaign.  For  an  officer  whose  promo- 
tion and  chances  of  distinction  came  so 
late  he  had  probably  a  unique  record.  He 
had  the  Second  India  General  Service 
Medal  with  four  clasps,  and  the  Merit 
Medal  with  two  clasps.  He  was  twice 
given  the  thanks  of  the  Government  of 
India  for  his  services,  and  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Tirah  Campaign  was  awarded 
a  K.C.B. 

A  quiet,  self-contained  man — indeed  he 
used  to  be  known  as  **  Quiet  Symons  " — 
the  hero  of  Glencoe  was  not  one  who 
would  be  popular  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ation of  the  word.  Withal  he  was  kindly 
and  genial,  and  had  the  capacity  of 
winning  the  devotion  and  affection  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  get  beyond 
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hisouterreserve.  At  home  he  was  a  typical 
country  gentleman,  fond  of  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fishing,  and  attached  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  at  Halt,  in  Cornwall, 
where  he  was  beloved  by  all  uho  knew  him. 
There  is  a  parallel  not  wholly  imaginative 
between  the  fate  of  General  Symons  and 
that  of  Sir  John  Moore.     Both  met  their 


few  medical  officers  and  a  few  civihans 
attended.  "  No  useless  coffin  enclosed 
his  breast,"  for  his  body  was  simply 
shrouded  in  the  Union  Jack ;  there  was 
no  martial  music,  no  farewell  shot.  The 
service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Darby. 
By  an  act  of  courtesy  entirely  to  the 
enemy's   credit.   General  Joubert   imme- 
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fate  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  forces  which  both  led, 
though  victorious,  were  executing  a  move- 
ment of  retreat.  In  the  story  of  Symons' 
burial,  too,  which  later  despatches  brought 
to  us,  the  parallel  is  strikingly  main- 
tained, with  the  melancholy  difference 
that  Symons  died  practically  a  prisoner 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was  buried  on 
Oct.  14,  the  morning  after  he  died,  close 
to  the   English    church   at    Dundee.      A 


<]iatcly  notified  Symona's  death  to  General 
White  at  Ladysmilh.  Thus  died  and  thus 
was  buried  an  able  General,  a  gallant 
gentleman,  whom  Fame  discovered  only 
at  the  moment  when  Fate  snatched  him 
away.  But  his  name  is  added  to  the  long 
roll  of  Britain's  glorious  dead,  and  if  it 
be  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  leader  to 
fall  in  the  moment  of  victory,  then  S)TnonB 
may  indeed    be  called  /r/i'.v  ofipor/uiti/a/f 
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By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 


TO  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  who  stoimed 
the  Boer  position  in  the  first  great 
fight  at  Glencoe,  belongs  the  glory  of 
establishing  the  British  supremacy  in 
India.  They  were-  a  chief  instrument  in 
jhe  hands  of  Clive  ;  at  Wandewash  and 
Porto  Novo  they  helped  Cooto-  to  carry 
out  the  great  designs  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Their  name  is  written  in  letters  of  blood 


on  every  page  of  our  Indian  history.  It 
is  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  the 
regiment  was  raised,  but  till  1871  it  never 
saw  the  shores  of  England.  All  that  time 
it  was  warring  in  the  East.  It  had 
whipped  the  Dutch  once  and  again 
ere  the  charge  of  Glencoe,  but  until 
the  day  of  Glencoe  it  never  fought 
outside  the  borders  of  Asia.  Its  badges 
are  the  Royal  Tiger  of  Bengal  and  the 
Indian  Elephant.     Round   these  are   the 


great  words,  "  Plassey,"  "  Mysore," 
"  Buxar,"  and  "The  Carnatic."  The  long 
list  of  victories  thai  glitters  on  its  colours 
is  entirely  made  up  'of  Indian  names — and 
of  these  names  fifteen  are  peculiar  to 
the  "Blue-Caps,"  and  are  shared  by  no 
other  regiment.  That  list  of  victories 
is  the  story  of  Britain's  lordship  in  the 
East:  "Arcot,"  "  Condore,"  "Wande- 
wash," "Sholingur,"  "  Nundy  Droog," 
"  Amboyna,"  "  Ternate,"  "  Banda," 
"  Pondicherry,"  "Mahidpoor,"  "Guzerat," 
"  Serin gapatam,"  "Kirkee,"  "Beni  Boo 
Ally,"  "  Aden,"  "  Punjanb,"  "  Mooltan," 
"Goojerat,"  "Ava,"  "Pegu,"  "Luck- 
now  " !  Such  is  the  great  record.  The 
history  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  is  the 
history  of  British  India. 

The  Dublin  Fusiliers  is  the  territorial 
title  of  the  great  regiment  made  up  of  the 
old  toznd  and  103rd  Foot;  in  other  words, 
of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  and  the  Bombay 
Fusiliers.  As  early  as  1645  various 
companies  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  were 
asserting  the  British  supremacy  in  India. 
But  it  was  not  till  t66S  that  the  regiment 
was  finally  established.  For  a  hundred 
years  they  defended  the  scanty  foothold  of 
England  in  the  East.  And  there,  with 
Clive,  they  leapt  into  fame.  Fully  to 
appreciate  the  part  they,  played,  one  must 
understand  its  relation  to  the  larger  drama 
of  world-empire  slowly  evolving  through 
the  centuries.  The  French  threatened  to 
be  masters  of  the  whole  of  India.  As 
Macautay  says,  the  natives  of  India  "  had 
seen  the  French  colours  flying  on  Fort 
St.  George ;  ihey  had  seen  the  chiefs  of 
the  English  factory  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Pondicherry;  they  had 
seen  the  arms  and  counsels  of  Dupleix 
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everywhere  successful. ...  At  this  moment 
the  valour  and  genius  of  an  obscure 
English  youth  turned  the  tide  of  fortune," 


The  Dublin  Fusiliers  were  the  chief  instru- 
ment by  which  Clive  turned  it. 

The  French  were  besieging  Trichi- 
DOpoly.  If  it  fell,  the  whole  of  India 
must  be  theirs.  Clive  conceived  the 
daring  plan  of  raising  the  siege  of 
Trichinopoty  by  making  a  sudden  attack 
upon  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic, 
and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Nabobs. 
The  odds  against  him  were  tremendous. 
He  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
hitherto  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
office,  with  little  or  no  military  training. 
To  carry  out  his  plan  he  had  only  loo  of 
the  Dublin  Fusiliers  and  a  force  of  300 
Sepoys.  Arcot  was  a  city  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  was  defended  by  iioo 
trained  soldiers.  But  nothing  daunted 
Clive.  He  marched  straight  to  the  gates 
of  Arcot  through  a  terrible  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  The  garrison 
fled  in  a  panic,  and  Arcot  was  won. 

Clive  and  his  little  band  were  immedi- 
ately besieged  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  ten  thousand  men.  The  situation  was 
desperate.  The  English  garrison  had 
been  greatly  reducL-d  by  casualties.  There 
were  now  only  110  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers 
and  100  of  the  Sepoys.  Four  of  the  eight 
officers  had  fallen.     "The  walls  of  Arcot 


were  ruinous,  the  ditches  dry,  the  ramparts 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  guns,  the  battle- 
ments too  low  to  protect  the  soldiers." 
But  for  fifty  days  Clive,  with  his  Fusiliers 
and  Sepoys,  held  the  enemy  at  bay.  The 
besiegers  sent  elephants  to  carry  battering- 
rams  against  the  walls  ;  the  defenders 
maddened  the  huge  beasts  by  a  fusilade 
which  sent  them  plunging  back  to  spread 
ruin  and  death  through  the  enemy.  It 
was  during  this  siege  that  the  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
officers,  performed  the  greatest  service  it 
has  ever  rendered  the  Empire,  From  an 
embrasure  one  of  the  enemy  was  seen  to 
be  taking  sure  and  deadly  aim  at  the 
unconscious  Clive.  Escape  was  impossible. 
Only  a  human  barrier  could  arrest  the 
swift-coming  death.  Lieutenant  Trewith, 
of  the  loznd,  deliberately  leapt  forward 
and  received  in  his  own  heart  the  bullet 
that  was  meant  for  his  General.  He  fell 
dead,  and  Clive  lived,  to  win  Ptassey — and 
India — for  England. 

After  a  last  desperate  assault,  which  was 
foiled,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retreat 
from  Arcot.  Clive,  his  Fusiliers  with  him 
then  as  always,  was  quick  to  pursue  his 
advantage.      Pondicherry,     Trichinopoly, 


WDundrd  at  Duad«. 

and  Tanjore  were  taken  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Finally,  at  Plassey  the  Fusiliefs 
were  among  the  thousand  British  soldiers 
who,  with   1000   Sepoys,  routed   Surajah 
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Dowlah  and  60,000  men.  Henceforth, 
wherever  fighting  occurs  in  India,  the 
Fusiliers  have  a  habit  of  "  occurring"  too. 
Keene,  of  the  loind,  at  the  head  of 
100  British  soldiers  and  400  Sepoys, 
won  the  Battle  of  Coverpauk,  capturing 
nine  field-pieces  and  three  mortars.  A 
curious  thing  happened  at  Baboor.  The 
Fusiliers  and  a  French  regiment,  after 
raking  each  other  with  repeated  volleys, 
sUrted  to  charge  at  the  same  moment,  as 
if  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  and  crossed 
bayonets  at  half-way.  This  happens  veiy 
rarely  —  an    infantry   regiment   generally 


waits  to  receive  an  attack  of  another 
regiment  of  infantrj-  or  cavahy ;  in  this  case 
each  rushed  to  meet  the  other.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
French  regiment  was  driven  off  the  field. 
The  Fusiliers  were  foremost  in  the  great 
fights  at  t'ondorc  and  Wandewash.  At 
Buxar,  under  Major  Munroe,  they  routed 
the  enemy ;  and  they  were  part  of  our 
army  of  11,000  men  which  at  Sholingur 
vanquished  Hyder  Ah's  force  of  60,000, 
capturing  seventy  guns  and  destroying 
3000  of  their  foes.  At  Cuddalore 
they  had  a  romantic  adventure.  They 
captured  a  young  French  sergeant,  and 
brought  him  forward  to  the  warmth 
of  their  own  camp-fire.  The  flickering 
light   revealed   the   face,  quick-eyed   and 


resolute,  of  one  born  to  command.  And 
the  French  sergeant  who  that  night 
warmed  his  hands  at  the  ruddy  firelight 
of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  was  indeed  des- 
tined to  a  strange  and  glittering  career. 
His  name  was  Bernadotte.  He  married 
the  ex- fiancee  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
lived  to  be  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  died 
King  of  Sweden.  Napoleon  consented  to 
stand  godfather  to  Bemadotte's  first  child, 
partly  to  conciliate  him,  and  partly  to 
please  his  wife,  who,  as  Desir^e  Clary, 
had  been  the  Emperor's  first  sweetheart. 
Now  the  only  book  for  which  Napoleon 
cared  was  "Ossian,"  and  Oscar  is  the 
hero  of  "Ossian."  Therefore  Napoleon 
gave  that  name  to  Bernadotte's  baby. 
Hence  the  present  King  Oscar  of  Sweden 
derives  his  name  from  a  literary  whim  of 
the  great  Emperor. 

The  next  thrilling  feat  of  the  Dublin 
Fusiliers  was  performed  at  the  capture 
of  Nundy  Droog  by  the  British.  Though 
lucky  in  everything  else,  the  "  Blue- 
Caps"  are  certainly  unfortunate  in  the 
names  of  their  victories.  It  needs 
a  very  strong  regiment  to  bear  up 
against  the  burden  of  names  so  comical 
as  Nundy  Droog  and  Beni  Boo  Ally — 
just  as  you  don't  expect  a  man  to 
be  a  poet  if  he's  christened  Jeremiah 
Swigglesbig!  Nundy  Droog! — why,  it's 
a  ridiculous  name,  appropriate  to  nothing 
so  much  as  a  bandy-legged  Hindoo  water- 
carrier.  Hut  if  the  name  be  ridiculous,  the 
place  is  terrible.  The  story  of  its  capture 
by  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  shows  that  long 
before  the  Battle  of  Glencoe  the  "  Blue- 
Caps  "  were  famous  for  storming  inac- 
cessible positions.  Nundy  Droog  is  a 
fortress  perched  on  a  precipitous  rock 
which  is  over  1000  ft.  high.  When 
the  Mahratias  held  it  against  Hyder  Ali, 
he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  for  three  long 
years  ere  it  surrendered.  The  British 
captured  it  in  just  three  weeks.  The  4th 
Battalion  of  the  loind  was  selected  for  the 
final  assault.  Doveton  was  the  man  that 
led  it.  A  broad,  bright  Indian  moon 
glared  down  upon  the  craggy  peaks,  that 
towered  high  and  far,  casting  long  black 
shadows.  So  high  was  the  fortress  above 
the  British  position  that  the  bugle-calls  of 
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i        the  enemy  seemeii  to  come  floating  down 

I         from    an    infinite    distance.      At    last  the 

s'        assault    was    sounded,   and    the    Fusiliers 

I         dashed  at  the  steep.     Hell  opened  above 

3         them.      Cannon-shot    ploughed    through 

S        them,  musketry  raked  them,  rockets  blasted 

j         them,    great    boulders    rolled   down    from 

''        above  and  carried  them  away.     But  they 

never  stopped.     They  walked  up  the  face 

of  that  cliff— and  then  they  dropped  the 

enemy  over  it. 

Next  the  "  Blue-Caps "  went  into  Ser- 

ingapatam  under  Wellesley.      Then  they 

captured  Amboyna  from  the  Dutch.    They 

landed   in  the  island  at  two  o'clock  one 

H     afternoon.      By   twelve   o'clock   next   day 

2      1500  Dutchmen  had  surrendered,  and  the 

£     whole  island  was  in  British  hands.  But  the 

g     Kusiliershadneverenoughofit.  Theywent 

fl     on  to  the  capture  of  Ternate,  Banda,  and 

2  Kumoot.     Then    they    had    a    spell    of 

3  service  at  Rangoon,  fought  with  the  army 
*  of  Ava,  captured  Basseim  and  Pegu,  and 
S     then  came  the  Mutiny. 

3  Neill,  their  Colonel,  wanted  to  get  on 

^     to   Itenares  to  check  the  mutineers.     The 

<     station-master  refused  to    keep  the   train 

^     waiting  till  the  full  force  of  the  Fusiliers 

g     arrived.      Neill  ordered   two   of  them  to 

^     cover  the  guard  and  the  drivers  with  their 

^     guns,  and  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot  if 

^     they  dared  to  stir  until  the  regiment  had 

a     come.      During  the   Mutiny  the  Fusiliers 

5     were  everywhere.     Fifteen   of  them  were 

jj     lured     into    a     death  -  trap     by     Nana 

5     Sahib.    They  were   especially  mentioned 

X     hy    Havelock    for  their    conduct    at   the 

Battle     of     Futtehpore  ;     they     relieved 

Wheeler  at  Cawnpore.     The  floor  of  the 

room  where  the  English  women  had  been 

killed  was  still  two  inches  deep  in  blood 

when  their  countrymen  marched  in,  and 

little    baby -shoes    were    floating    in    the 

blood.     The  Dublin  Fusiliers  were  among 

those  who  wept,  wiih  bursting  sobs,  at 

the  awful  sight ;  they  were  among  those 

who  avenged  it.      The  high-caste  native 

of  India  believes  that  if  he  touches  blood 

his   soul    is   lost  to   all    eternity.      Neill, 

the  Colonel   of  the   Fusiliers,  now  made 

Brigadier -General,  ere  he  blew  the  black 

scoundrels  from  the  guns,  made  them  wipe 
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up  the  blood  of  the  women  and  children 
they  had  slaughtered ! 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Fusiliers 
gained  their  nickname  of  "Blue -Caps." 
A  despatch  of  Nana  Sahib  was  inter- 
cepted, in  which  he  referred  to  **  those 
blue-capped  English  soldiers  that  fight 
like  devils."  The  name  soon  stuck.  At 
the  siege  of  Lucknow  the  bridge  of  Char 
Bagh  was  raked  by  four  guns,  and  defended 
on  the  flanks  bv  four  others.  **  Who  is  to 
carry  it  ?  "  said  Outram.  "  My  Blue- 
Caps,"  said  Havelock.  And  they  carried 
it.  Before  that,  at  Mungurwar,  Sergeant 
Mahoney  of  tha  Fusiliers  —  have  you 
noticed,  by-the-bye,  how  often  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  names  occur  in  the  annals  of  this 
regiment  ? — at  Glencoe,  the  other  day,  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  was  full  of — 

O'Rourkes  and  Donellys, 

O^Bricns,  O'KeUys, 

Fitzpathricks,  and  good  fellows  all,  wirrasthoo ! 

FitzfMithiicks  and  good  fellows  all. 

Well,  at  Mungurwar,  Mahoney  of  the 
Fusiliers  captured,  by  his  own  single  and 
desperate  endeavour,  the  flag  of  the  First 
Bengal  Regiment  of  Mutineers.  No 
wonder  that  Neill  adored  the  men  he  led. 
And  they  adored  him.  A  wild  yell  of  rage 
and  despair  went  up  from  their  ranks 
when  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse  in  the 
streets  of  Lucknow.  You  may  see  almost 
any  day  in  Pall  Mall  the  officer  who  lifted 
his  dead  body  and  took  it  along  with  him 
on  the  carriage  of  his  gun.  It  was  General 
Sir  William  Olpherts,  V.C,  K.C.B.,  "  Hell- 
Fire  Jack"  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
chief  of  that  band  of  Lucknow  veterans 
whose  loyal  motto  is  ^^  Donee  mors  nos 
separaveriiy 

l^hc  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Dublin 
Fusiliers  consists  of  the  old  Bombay 
Fusiliers,  raised  in  1660  to  protect  the 
"  Island  of  Bombay,"  which  Catharine  of 
Braganza  brought  as  part  of  her  dowry  to 
Charles  II.  of  England.  Its  record  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  ist 
Battalion. 

All  kinds  of  good  stories— humorous, 
thrilling,  and  pathetic — cluster  round  the 
annals  of  the  old  Bombay  Fusiliers.  At 
one  of  their  terrible  sieges  —  it  was 
Seringapatam,  so  far  as  I   remember—a 


sergeant  of  the  Fusiliers  named  Grahame 
mounted  a  breach  in  the  ramparts,  and, 
amid  a  perfect  hail  of  bullets  from  the 
defenders,  planted  the  colours  of  the  regi- 
ment.  But  still  he  was  not  satisfied. 
"  Hang  'em !  "  he  cried,  •'  I  '11  show  'em 
what  a  British  soldier  can  do !  "  He  leapt 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  rampart,  and 
stood  there  with  the  colours  in  his  hand, 
heartening  on  his  followers,  who  were  still 
clambering  up  the  piles  of  debris  beneath 
him.  He  had  been  promised  a  commission 
if  he  succeeded  in  his  terrible  adventure. 
"  Here 's  to  Lieutenant  Grahame ! "  he 
cried.  Scarce  had  the  words  left  his  lips 
when  he  fell  dead,  with  a  bullet  through 
his  heart. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  story 
which  recalls  a  touching  incident  that 
happened  the  other  day  in  Natal.  In  one 
of  the  recent  engagements,  you  may 
remember,  Captain  Paton,  the  son  of 
Sir  Noel  Paton,  was  left  wounded  on  the 
battlefield,  and  one  of  his  privates  crept 
to  his  side  and  lay  all  night  with 
his  arms  round  him  in  the  beating 
rain  that  warmth  from  his  own  body  might 
keep  the  spark  of  life  burning  in  the 
officer's.  'Tis  a  great  story  that,  but  an 
incident  more  touching  still  is  related  in 
the  annals  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers.  Sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  there  were  two  foster- 
brothers  in  the  regiment — Connaught  men 
they  were — one  of  them  a  fair-haired  young 
oflficer,  the  other  a  wild  gossoon  of  a 
private.  **  Ye  *11  be  looking  after  Terence ! " 
the  "  ould  leddy  at  the  Castle  "  had  said 
to  Pat  ]\Iurphy  appealingly,  when  the  two 
boys  left  Slieve-Annan  for  the  wars.  "  Sure 
and  I  will ! "  said  Pat.  Well,  ere  three 
years  were  over,  they  were  both  of  them 
wounded  almost  to  the  death  on  a  moun- 
tain battlefield  in  India.  When  they  were 
found  on  the  following  morning  the  officer 
was  living,  the  private  was  dead.  And  yet  of 
the  two  he  was  the  less  seriously  wounded. 
But  he  had  stripped  himself  of  all  his 
clothing,  and  heaped  it  above  his  un- 
conscious master,  in  order  to  guard  that 
feeble  remnant  of  life  from  the  bitter  frost 
of  the  mountain-side.  **  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends." 
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C0L0NP:L  SOON(i  was  dreadfully 
dull-witted  ;  you  had  to  tell  him 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  be 
very  clear  and  definite  with  him,  saying 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  because 
he  never  missed  a  word  of  his  instructions 
and  took  each  word  au  pied  de  la  leiire, 
carrying  it  out  in  a  faithful,  dogged,  and 
complete  fashion,  which  made  him  thcj? 
bugbear  of  commanders.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  England  has  the 
monopoly  of  bull  -  dogs,  or  America  of 
sleuth-hounds ;  I  think  I  could  match 
you,  from  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China, 
every  type  that  you  can  find  in  European 
caricature,  without  in  the  least  going  out- 
side the  normal  idiosyncrasies  of  Han. 
Soong  was  not  only  bull-dog  in  character — 
stupid,  grave,  docile,  and  tenacious — but 
he  was  John  Bull  in  form — big,  burly, 
heavy-handed,  and  handsome ;  sparing  of 
words,  deficient  in  delicacy,  but  always 
beaming  with  a  slow,  simple,  and  robust 
good-heartedness.  He  was  now  an  old 
man,  though  still  just  as  robust,  simple, 
and  slow-witted  as  ever ;  he  had  never  got 
on,  owing  to  his  stupid  honesty,  modesty, 
and  lack  of  ambition,  and  was  always 
employed  in  the  most  dangerous,  hope- 
less, and  unprofitable  tasks,  which,  to  the 
disgust  of  his  superiors,  he  always  accom- 
plished exactly  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, neither  realising  their  difficulty  nor 
staying  his  hand  for  any  considerations  of 
tact. 

It  was  owing  to  these  qualities  that  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  forts  on  Liu 
Kung-tao  Island,  in  the  centre  of  W'ei- 
hai-Wei  Bay,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.     When  the  Japanese  at  length  bci^an 


the  blockade  in  earnest,  having  bottled  up 
Ting's  squadron,  Li-Hung-Chang  smiled 
his  old  smile  and  rubbed  his  bony  hands. 
**  Now,  your  Highness,"  he  said  to  Prince 
Kung  (since  deceased),  "I  think  I  have 
put  both  my  enemies  at  home  and  my 
enemies  abroad  in  the  mouth  of  the  tiger. 
Wei-hai-Wei  will  not  be  sold  to  the 
Japanese,  nor  will  it  be  evacuated.  * 
**  Then  what  will  happen  } "  asked  the 
Prince,  who  had  no  dearer  wish  than  the 
final  degradation  of  the  Viceroy.  **  The 
British  Government  will  see,  as  I  told 
them  when  they  first  set  eyes  on  Port 
Arthur,  that  Wei-hai-Wei  is  an  impreg- 
nable harbour  for  them  ;  and  the 
Japanese  will  pull  another  burnt 
chestnut  out  of  the  fire  for  the 
jackals."  **  And  that  is  your  Excellency's 
patriotism  }''  sneered  the  Prince  But  the 
old  diplomatist  is  not  accustomed  to 
commit  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  retort. 
**  When  you  cannot  fight,  you  must  set 
your  enemies  to  fight  each  other,"  he 
replied  with  aflected  despondency,  quoting 
an  old  proverb. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  his 
words  have  come  true.  The  Japanese, 
after  an  expensive  war,  have  gained  nothing 
from  China.  Russia  has  Port  Arthur,  and 
Britain  Wei-hai-Wei.  Port  Arthur  was 
taken  easily,  Wei-hai-Wei  was  not. 

But  this  is  digressing.  As  generally 
happens  in  this  well-ordered  but  inscrut- 
able world,  where  the  genius  marries  a 
servant  and  the  giantess  a  midget,  where 
the  crocodile  is  guarded  by  a  bird  and  the 
lion  catered  for  by  the  jackal,  the  big  and 
stupid  Colonel  was  watched  over  by  a 
devoted  servant.      This  man's  name   was 
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Fang  Chu-i.     Fang  was  officious,  prying,  passage.  Fcrthefirsttime,therefore,heheld 

and    cantaiikeruus  :    crafty,    vigilant,  and  a  position  which  was  worth  money.     With 

indefatigable;  small,  ugly,  and  wizened;  great  risk  and  difficulty,  and  after  long  and 

ill-tempered,    fault-finding,    and    unscru-  irritating  negotiations,  Fang  managed  to  fix 

pulous;  but  devutL-d  to  his  master.     Per-  up  a  price  for  bringing  the  enemy's  torpudo- 

haps  this  was  l)i;c;iuse  no  one  less  easy-  boats  undiscovered  into  the  harbour. 
going  and  stupid  than  sturdy  Soong  would  When  Fang  had  comjjluted  the  arrange- 

have  tolerated 
his  services 
for  a  week. 
Fang  was  dis- 


Iwck  of  ambi- 
tion, and  with 
the  (jovem- 
ment's  unjust 
neglect ;  and 
when  Soong 
iras  appoints  d 
to  the  com-  ! 
mand  of  the 
forts  he  detfr- 
mtned  that  it 
should  be  a 
good  thing  for 
Soong. 

I  am  not 
going  to  de- 
sciibe  the 
blockade  and 
bom  hardment 
of  Wei-hai- 
Wci.  Pro- 
bably in  thf 
feH-  particulars 
I  shall  givi- 
you  will  find 
mistakes.  The 
fact  is  1  have 
forgotten  all 
about  it,  an<l 
have  no  books 

or  papers  with  I'ht  Shantung  coiporal  dropptd  his  rifie  at  loss  Ike  dvor. 

me  in  the  re- 
mote spot  where  I  wrilo.  This  does  not  ments,  he  ferreted  round  about  the  fort  in 
matter  at  all.  I  am  describing  a  personal  search  of  his  master.  The  soldiers  dis- 
matter.andhistoryisneitherherenorthere.  liked  him,  but  they  loved  and  feared  the 
Fang  had  resolved  to  enrich  his  master  Colonel,  and  therefore  put  up  with  Fang's 
after  the  traditional  fashion,  so  well  inquisitive  and  domineering  officlousness 
exemplified  in  the  preceding  aciions  of  with  the  good-humour  which  is  the  cha- 
the  war.  The  Colonel  commanded  the  racteristic  of  the  northern  brave.  As 
central  island,  and   kept  the  keys  of  the  Fang  bustled    into  the    howitzer   battery. 
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the  Shantung  corporal  dropped  his  rifle 
across  the  door,  saying,  **  Wait  awhile, 
ho'chi ;  the  General  is  asleep." 

**What  is  that  to  me?"  retorted  the 
fiery  and  fearless  little  busybody.  **  Mind 
your  own  business,  sheep's  head." 

.  i'he  large  sentinel  grinned  genially  and 
dug  his  bayonet  into  the  opposite  post  of 
the  door,  and  leaned  back  with  crossed 
legs— -that  being  his  business ;  but  as  Fang 
had  already  dodged  under  the  barrel  and 
disappeared,  he  restored  his  rifle  to  the  easy 
and  scratched  his  head,  muttering, "  Sheep's 
head  it  is — ren  ni-ty  ma  ma-ty  cho-pi." 

Soong  was  sleeping  in  a  bamboo  arm- 
chair, his  hands  crossed  on  his  portly 
stomach,  and  a  genial,  but  somewhat 
grave,  smile  on  his  handsome  dirty  face. 
Soong  did  not  wash,  undress,  or  go  to 
bed  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  he  had 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  during  the  past< 
week.  But  if  Fang  Chu-i  did  not  spare 
himself,  he  did  not  spare  his  master,  ^and, 
indeed,  he  was  not  backward  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  Colonel  was  growing 
luxurious  in  his  old  age.  He  therefore 
plucked  his  sleeve  with  no  little  irritation. 
*'  A  pretty  thing,"  he  snapped,  **  for  you 
to  take  your  ease  while  I  have  been 
freezing  in  a  sanpan  to  make  your  fortune. 
Yes,  you  may  well  rub  your  eyes.  Oh, 
yes,  it  is  only  Chu-i — only  Chu-i.  who  na» 
Deen  two  nours  m  an  open  boat  risKinj; 
his  life  for  a  master  who  goes  to  sleep 
directly  he  thinks  I  dont  see  mm  I 
suppose  you  win  say  you  were  tired,  now  }  " 

**  Oh,  no,  not  tired,  Chu-i ;  just  forty 
winks,  comrade.  But  hungry,  }'es.  Yes, 
I  think  I  am  hungry,  Chu-i.  Now  you 
have  got  a  bowl  of  rice  for  me  somewhere, 
I  '11  be  bound." 

"  Rice  ! "  snorted  the  little  man  con- 
temptuously. **  Of  course,  you  must  want 
rice,  when  you  know  the  men  have  hardly 
a  bowl  apiece  tor  themselves.  No,  iung- 
chia,  I  've  got  something  better  than  rice. 
1  've  got  a  prize.  I  want  a  torpedo-boat 
at  once.  You  must  come  with  me  to  the 
Admiral,  and  tell  him  to  send  out  a 
torpedo-boat  under  my  command.  There 
is  a  Japanese  cruiser  feeling  her  way  into 
the  harbour,  and  I  can  guide  the  boat  right 
under  her  quarter." 


**  Hao ;  hao'ie-hen  !  "  said  the  Colonel 
in  his  big  cheerful  voice,  rising  with 
ponderous  alacrity ;  and  informing  his 
second  in  command  of  the  reason  of  his 
absence,  he  stepped  into  the  sanpan  with 
Fang,  and  was  rowed  through  the  inky 
darkness  to  the  Admiral's  flag  -  ship, 
anchored  behind  the  island.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  torpedo-boat  for 
Fang,  and  the  latter,  with  no  lights  show- 
ing, wormed  its  way  through  the  mines 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The 
Colonel  was  an  old  friend  of  Ting's,  a 
man  like  himself,  big,  simple,  and  brave, 
although  arrogant  and  careless  ;  and 
Soong  made  no  bones  about  asking  him 
for  a  meal.  When  Ting  heard  that  the 
stores  of  the  garrison  were  already  giving 
out,  the  gloom  which  had  already  been 
remarked  by  his  officers  for  some  days 
deepened  into  the  weariness  of  utter 
dejection.  "  I  can't  help  you,  comrade," 
he     groaned  ;     **  to-morrow — to-morrow, 

perhaps.      That Huai  is  intercepting 

all  the  rice  for  his  damned  Hananese,  a 
wretched  useless  mob  who  will  only  run  away 
and  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  forts. 
Aiya,  why  did  1  ever  quarrel  with  Lang?" 

**  You  always  were  a  stubborn  fool, 
comrade,"  Soong  replied  sympathetica!!}. 

"  At  least  we  can  die  at  our  posts/" 
murmured  the  Admiral  half  to  himself. 

Wnai  eise  ? "  replied  the  Colonel  ii: 
surpnse.  "  You  don't  want  to  die  in  your 
bed.  I  suppose  ?  " 

This  expression,  while  possessing  the 
ordinary  meaning,  is  also  used  as  a 
euphemism  for  death  by  order  of*  the 
Emperor.  **  At  least  my  bed  shall  be  on 
my  own  ship,"  replied  Ting  gloomily. 

"  You  're  poor  company,  ho-chi**  said 
Soong,  rising  as  he  completed  his  meal. 
**That  rat  Chu-i  of  mine  is  worth  the 
lot  of  us,  wo-isou^ 

**  Stay,  Colonel,"  said  the  Admiral, 
recovering  himself,  and  exhibiting  a  grave 
authority  different  from  his  usual  weak- 
mindedness.  **  This  servant  of  yours — is  he 
trustworthy  ?  Mistrust  everyone  I  Mistrust 
everyone !  We  were  sold  at  Port  Arthur. 
We  were  betrayed  at  Yalu.  I  suspect  that 
the  cliff"  batteries  overlooking  us  are  sold. 
For  God's  sake  hold  the  island  !  '* 
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only  are  they  subject  to  a  power  they 
both  hate  and  despise,  but  they  have  lively 
remembrances  of  the  cruelties  practised 
on  them  by  Abel  Erasmus,  the  Boer 
representative  in  their  midst,  described 
by  Lord  Wolseley,  then  Sir  (Jamet,  as 
"a  titiid  in  human  form." 


In  Zululand  the  Boers  played  exactly 
the  same  game,  and  so  successfully,  that 
they  acquired  a  targe  slice  of  territory  in 
the  New  Republic.  On  the  north  they 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  numbers  and 
military  organisation  of  the  Matabele. 
The  Orange  Free  State   has  a  hereditary 


^"^^ 


of  the  many  heartrending 
connected  with  Boer  encroachments  on 
their  territorj-  was  thus  related  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwcr :  "They  ^thc  Boers)  also 
took  the  children  belonging  to  nine- 
teen kraals  and  refused  to  give  them  up. 
though  their  parents  prayed  for  their 
restoration.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
kraals  then  followed  the  Boers  who 
had  their  children,  and  have  never 
returned." 


foe  in  the  Basutos,  who  have  fought  the 
burghers  at  inter^'als  for  two  generations. 
Moshesh,  their  chief,  was  for  half  a 
century  one  of  the  great  figures  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  was  only  when  his  people 
were  threatened  with  destruction  that  he 
appealed  to  Great  Britain  for  protection 
At  present,  Basutoland  is  administered  by 
an  English  Resident.  The  two  Republics 
will  thus  have  to  reckon  on  the  possibility 
of  having  to  face  a  hostile  force  of  not  less 
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Instantly,  of  course,  flash-lights  shot 
out  from  the  ironclads,  and  the  un- 
disciplined artillerymen  of  the  various 
ships  and  forts  blazed  wastefully  into  the 
darkness.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  a  thunder- 
ing explosion  shook  the  bay,  and  the 
glare  of  a  bursting  magazine  revealed  the 
sister  ironclad  of  the  flag-ship  settling  down 
by  the  stern,  while  long  rat-like  forms 
scurried  back  into  the  darkness.  Fang 
had  shown  the  way  through  the  mines  to 
the  enemy's  torpedo-boats. 

Fang  rushed  into  the  battery  mad  with 
reckless  anger,  but  Soong  took  him  with 
gentle  force  and  drew  him  out  of  earshot 
of  the  gunners.  **  You  mustn't  come  into 
the  battery  while  firing  is  going  on,  my 
good  Chu-i,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  bluff" 
good  temper.  '*Your  place  is  with  the 
sutlers." 

**  When  I  see  my  master  blowing  up  his 
own  boats,  I  consider  it  time  to  give  my 
attendance,"  he  retorted  bitterly.  **  I 
think  you  are  mad,  Soong  Kua." 

The  Colonel  administered  a  kindly 
buffet  on  poor  Fang's  ear  which  nearly 
stunned  him.  "  Man  man-ty^  comrade," 
he  said  good-naturedly.  *'  A  little  firing 
makes  me  rough  with  the  hand,  and  1 
wish  not  to  hurt  my  faithful  Chu-i.  It 
was  best  not  to  leave  that  crew  to  speak 
of  our  good-fortune,  eh,  I-tzu  ?  And, 
besides,  it  was  good.  The  Admiral  would 
have  suspected  you." 

Fang  gasped  with  astonishment ;  this 
unwonted  promptness  and  perception  in 
his  master's  brain  stunned  him  more  than 
his  master's  heavy  hand.  He  became 
quite  docile,  and  voluble  of  the  most 
genuine  admiration.  **  But  it  will  be 
difficult  now  to  go  ashore  with  the 
treasure,  master  ?  "  he  said  questioningly. 

**  We  must  not  take  it  ashore,  Chu-i. 
We  must  conceal  it  here.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  it  to  Shanghai  after  the 
war,  eh  ?  " 

The  silver,  which  by  Fang's  forethought 
had  been  put  up  in  ammunition  -  boxes, 
was  removed  by  two  of  the  Colonel's  most 
trusted  privates  to  the  reserve  magazine, 
located  under  the  Commandants  hui,  as  a 
precaution  against  mutiny.  The  Kung- 
tao  forts,  like  every  other  Chinese  arsenal. 


floating  and  fixed,  were,  of  course,  un- 
sapplied  with  reserves,  and  the  cave  was 
empty  save  for  some  boxes  of  dynamite 
and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  which  Soong 
had  borrowed  from  the  flag -ship.  All 
firing  having  ceased  above,  the  Colonel 
dismissed  the  braves  and  set  to  work  him- 
self against  the  cement  wall  with  a  pick, 
to  make  a  hole  in  which  to  conceal  the 
Japanese  bribe. 

**  But  the  dynamite  ?  The  dynamite, 
master  }  "  cried  Fang,  his  knees  trembling. 

**In  good  time,  Chu-i;  in  good  time," 
Soong  replied  with  his  usual  cheerful 
stupidity.  **  The  first  thing  is  to  hide 
this  silver,  lest  someone  should  one  day 
say  that  the  servant  of  Soong  Kua  had 
betrayed  his  master.  That  would  be  the 
same  as  if  Soong  Kua  himself  had  betrayed 
his  country,  would  it  not,  Chu-i  }  " 

Fang  flung  himself  on  his  knees  and 
beat  his  head  on  the  flags,  uttering 
wailings. 

**  Master,  my  beloved  master,  I  did  it 
for  the  best,"  he  cried.  "  What  has  your 
count/y  done  for  you  ?  General  Huai 
has  allowed  the  enemy  to  land  behind, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  run  away,  leaving 
the  forts  in  their  hands.  They  put  you 
here  to  save  their  face,  knowing  that  you 
will  die.  I  will  not  let  you  die !  You 
shrll  escape  to-night,  and  afterwards  you 
will  come  back  here  and  find  your  money, 
and  be  able  to  sleep  on  a  bed  and  eat  lily- 
flowers  in  a  quiet  old  age.  If  you  do  not 
do  this,  I — I  myself,  I  swear — will  say 
when  you  are  dead  that  you  were  a 
traitor." 

The  simple  -  minded  soldier  seemed 
puzzled  by  this  alternative ;  but  he  shook 
his  head  like  an  old  bull-dog,  and  lifting 
the  ponderous  little  chests  single-handed, 
poured  their  shoe-shaped  nuggets  into  the 
pit  he  had  made.  As  soon  as  the  heavy 
work  was  done,  he  sent  Fang  out  for  a 
bucket  of  lime,  and  plastered  the  wall  up 
again. 

**  Ee! "  he  said,  wiping  his  forehead,  for 
he  sweated  easily,  in  spite  of  the  intense 
cold.  '*  Let  us  go  up.  Chu-i,  and  you  shall 
make  me  a  cup  of  tea  before  we  talk  any 
more.  And  tell  the  captains  I  am  ready 
for  their  reports." 
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crushed  only  witli  tlic  greatest  difficult)  ;  oi  i-very  burgher  on  the  march  ;  yet  he 

so  that  a  considerable  force  must  be  able  cannot   take  any   measures    to  avert   the 

to  take  the  field.      There  must  also  be  a  danger,  nor  can  he  tell  when  or  where  it 

large  number  of  Sekukuni's  people  in  the  may    break  out.     He  has,  as  it  were,  to 

Transvaal,  and  they  will  hardly  forget  that  contend    with    secret    foes    of    his    own 


their  chief  not  only  defealid  the    Doers,  housiholil  as  well  .ns  «ith  the  enemy  at  his 

but  made  them  appear  cowards  in  the  face  gates. 

of  all  South  Africa.    The  prospect  of  meet-  There    is    ven."    little    likelihood    of    a 

ing  an   enemy  in  battle  is  wholesome  and  native  rising  in  Cape  Colony  or  in  Natal, 

stimulating;  the  fear  of  a  rising  of  virtual  where    Kaffirs.    Hushmen,     Fingoes,    and 

slaves  is  demoralising.      It  hampers  every  all  the  other  rices  with  which  we    have 

military  tnovement,  and  haunl.s  the  mind  been  brought  in  contact    are  happy  and 
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scheming,  active,  and  nervous  brain,  and 
could  not  take  a  tranquil  nap  in  a  chair 
with  the  shells  bursting  round,  like  his 
healthy,  bucolic  master.  Besides,  he  had 
but  one  thought — to  get  his  master  off 
the  island  before  the  inevitable  end ;  and 
with  this  single  object  before  him,  he  was 
careful  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the  old 
soldier* s  obstinacy.  So  he  went  down 
into  the  magazine,  and  dug  the  deep  hole 
in  the  ground.  But  as  each  booming 
shell  made  the  solid  masonry  tremble,  he 
cast  terrified  glances  at  the  dynamite. 

Presently  Soong  came  down. 

**  Made  it  deep  }  "  he  said,  nodding  in 
his  genial,  easily  satisfied  way.  **  Deep 
enough,  I  think ;  a  little  wider  here, 
perhaps,  eh  ?**  He  took  the  pick  and 
increased  the  size  of  the  hole  until  it  was 
of  the  shape  of  a  coffin.  It  was  about  two 
feet  deep. 

A  great  shell  burst  near  the  entrance, 
and  part  of  the  stonework  was  driven  in, 
striking  the  Colonel  on  the  hip.  He  sat 
down  on  the  powder-barrel  to  rest,  smiling 
reassuringly.  "They've  got  the  range  at 
last,  Chu-i,"  he  said ;  **  we  haven't  much 
time  if  we  want  to  get  away  with  whole 
bodies.  Oh  !  I  must  rest  a  little  longer  ; 
that  stone  has  bruised  me." 

'I^e  expression  **  with  whole  bodies  "  is, 
agani,  one  of  those  colloquialisms  which 
have  a  double  meaning  in  Chinese. 
Although  they  have  no  definite  concep- 
tions of  resurrection,  Chinamen  are  very 
particular  about  being  buried  whole. 

At  length  Soong  managed  to  stand  up. 
He  placed  his  left  hand  on  Fahg's 
shoulder  and  looked  down  at  his  little 
hungry,  wizened  face  with  big-hearted 
aflfection. 

*•  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
Chu-i,"  he  said,  with  smiling  moist  eyes ; 
•*  a  faithful  servant  and  a  good  friend.  You 
have  made  me  rich  ;  you  have  schemed 
for  your  stupid  old  master,  and  you  would 
rather  see  him  a  traitor  to  his  Emperor 
than  the  victim  of  traitors.  Yes,  a  good 
friend,  Chu-i,  and  1  love  you  for  it,  ugly 
mug." 

**  O  my  master,  my  master !  "  simpered 
Fang,  looking  up  with  a  sort  of  adoration, 
and    tears    streaming    down    his    grimy. 


wrinkled  face.  **  I  could  die  now  to  hear 
you  say  you  love  me.  But  we  must  he 
quick,  master;  we  will  have  many  years 
for  you  to  love  me  with  your  heavy  hand, 
and  for  me  to  love  you  with  my  treachery  ! 
The  books,  master- -the  other  treasure  ?  *' 

Another  shell  burst  near  the  wrecked 
door  of  the  hut  above,  and  its  roar  bel- 
lowed through  the  vaulted  cave  mourn- 
fully. The  Colonel's  hand  still  pressed 
on  Fang's  shoulder,  while  his  other  hand 
went  up  as  if  to  support  the  low  ceiling 
from  crumbling. 

**  Yes,  you  have  been  a  good  treasure  to 
me,  Chu-i,"  te  said,  with  the  same  affec- 
tionate smile,  **and  be  sure  I  love  you  ! 
And  yet  you  would  brand  your  old  master 
for  a  traitor  if  he  died  !  " 

The  lifted  right  hand  then  caught  hold 
of  a  silk  noose  rove  through  a  block  in  the 
ceiling  and  gently  dropped  it  over  Fang's 
head.  With  a  little  push,  he  shoved  Fang 
towards  the  grave,  so  that  his  feet  dropped 
and  his  weight  tightened  the  noose,  ami 
then  he  caught  the  other  end  of  the  con* 
in  his  left  hand,  and  hoisted  him  towan' 
the  ceiling. 

•*  Yes,  yes,  kick  away,  my  poor  faith fui 
friend,"  he  said  mournfully,  looking  up 
with  the  same  affectionate  smile,  as  the 
wretched  man  writhed  and  struck  his 
master's  portly  chest  with  his  felt-shoed 
feet ;  **  you  cannot  hurt  me  so  much  as  I 
hurt  myself.  Is  it  hard  to  die  ?  And  yet 
I  placed  it  well  under  your  wind-pipe. 
Ah,  you  are  still  now  ;  you  begin  to  choke, 
hey  ?  Well,  hang  there  a  little  time  until 
you  ire  quite  dead ;  I  will  come  back  to 
bury  you  and  keep  you  company." 

The  Colonel  carefully  hitched  the  end 
of  the  cord  to  a  stanchion,  so  that  Fang 
might  remain  suspended,  patted  his  waist 
and  legs,  and  then  strolled  slowly  out,  his 
hands  tucked  in  his  sleeves  across  his 
noble  belly,  and  his  eyes  downcast  and 
thoughtful.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  Soong  was  sad  and  weary,  and 
had  some  perceptions  of  the  melancholy 
side  of  life.  The  suicide  of  his  old  friend 
Ting  had  astonished  him,  for  in  his  sub- 
ordinate position  he  had  never  realised 
the  despair  of  defeat,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  a  matter  of  course  te  fight  cheerfully 
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to  the  end,  without  troubling  himself  much 
about  the  result. 

His  handful  of  faithful  gunners  were 
therefore  surprised  to  hear  him  actually 
speak  bitterly.  He  chided  them  angrily  for 
their  idleness ;  "  You  lazy  scamps,"  he 
roarL-d,  "is  this  the  way  you  show  those 
monkeys  how  a  Han-man  would  behave 
if  he  had  true  officers  and  food  ?  Is  this 
the  way  you  show  your  loyalty  to  a  fatherly 
Government  that  has  preserved  you  from 
war  all  these  years  .'     Load  your  jfuns  and 


by  a  rifle  -  ball ;  and  the  veteran  gang 
squatted  down  behind  the  battered  bastions 
and  chatted  volubly  about  the  probable 
issue  of  the  war.  Then  the  Colonel  rose 
and  borrowed  a  rifle. 

•*  Now,  boys,  you  had  better  swim  for  it 
before  I  blow  up  the  fort." 

Cheerfully  grinning,  those  that  could 
swim  threw  off  their  heavy  coats,  ran- 
sacked the  bodies  of  their  comrades  for 
coin,  and  taking  messages  from  the  rest, 
ran  out  and  down  to   the  water.     Others 


Anallur  of  the  iiieii  passed  the  t 


II  scamps,  I 


1  I  give  the  word  to 


"No  more  shells.  Colonel."  said  a 
brawny  gunner,  grinning  broadly,  "And 
there 's  too  much  iron  in  the  rice.  Chih 
(ha,  pa  ?"  With  fond  familiarity  the 
fellow  handed  his  Colonel  a  cup  of  the 
tea  which  the  always  smiling  and  activt- 
cook  had  just  brought  out.  The  men  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,  but  as 
long  as  there  was  hot  tea  they  did  not 
mind  so  much. 

Another  of  the  men  passed  the  Colonel 
his  little  brass -bow  led  pipe,  the  glass 
mouthpiece  of  which  had  been  shot  off 


/one/  Aii  /itti-  brass-bawled  pipe. 

scuttled  off  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
explosion  and  wait  for  the  enemy's 
landing  parties,  while  a  few  more  hard- 
ened and  indifferent  ruffians  continued  to 
smoke  their  pipes  where  they  were.  The 
Colonel  went  down,  released  Fang's  body, 
and  buried  it  carefully  so  that  it  might,  if 
possible,  escape  dismemberment ;  then  he 
arranged  the  dynamite  in  the  corner 
remote  from  the  grave,  in  hopes  also  that 
the  shameful  silver  might  not  be  disclosed, 
and  fired  it. 

It  was  this  act  which  justified  Governor 
Li's  prediction  that  it  could  be  but  a  burnt 
chestnut  the  Japs  would  pull  out. 
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By   C   DE   THIERRY. 


TO  most  Englishmen  South  Africa  is 
one    of    the    great    divisions    of 
England's     Colonial     Empire.      This    is 
misleading,  because  it  assumes  that  South 
Africa    bears    a    family    resemblance    to 
Canada    and    Australasia,   which    is    not 
correct.     She   has   all  the   main  features 
of  a  British  Colony  with  the  vast  native 
population   of  a  tropical   province  :    and 
herein   lies   the   origin   of  nearly  all  her 
sorrows.     It  has  been  her  great  problem 
in   the   past,    it  is   the   problem    of   the 
present,  and    it   will   be  the  problem  of 
the  future.     For  South  Africa  is  not,  as 
we   are   inclined  to  conceive  it,  a  white 
man's  country  with  a  black  fringe  ;  it  is, 
like   India,   a  black   man's   country  with 
a   white   ruling  caste.      In   Cape  Colony 
the    Kaffirs    are    in    the    proportion    of 
three   to  one  of   the   European   popula- 
tion ;    in   Natal   twelve   to  one ;     in   the 
Republics  two  to  one ;  in   all   the  other 
territories  of  South  Africa   under  British 
rule  hundreds  to  one.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,   that  the  natives   are  steadily 
increasing  ;     they    are    not      dying     out 
like   the    Maori    of    New    Zealand,    the 
Red    Indian    of    British  North   America, 
or  the  black  of  Australia.      Forty   years 
ago    Natal    was    a    wilderness ;     to  -  day 
it    has    a    coloured    population     700,000 
strong.     Even  more  disquieting  than  their 
numbers   is   their   warlike   character.     So 
recently    as    the    'seventies    the    military 
organisation  of  the  Zulus  was  so  thorough 
as   to    render  them   the   terror    of    their 
neighbours.     The  Basutos,  the  Matabele, 
the  Bechuanas,  and   the    Swazis  have  all 
fought   either  with  ourselves  or  with  the 
Boers    during    the    past    fourteen   years. 
With  the  war  now  in  progress  between  the 
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two  white  races  in  South  Africa  there 
looms  up  the  danger  of  a  native  rising, 
whose  horrors  can  hardly  be  realised 
even  by  old  and  experienced  Colonists, 
certainly  not  by  average  Englishmen,  with 
their  dislike  of  war  in  the  abstract.  Should 
it  be  averted,  the  credit  will  be  due,  not  to 
President  Kruger  and  the  Dutch,  but  to  the 
British,  who,  in  spite  of  their  many  mis- 
takes, govern  the  Queen's  native  subjects 
with  justice  and  humanity. 

For,  up  to  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Rand,  the  main  point  at  issue  between 
England  and  the  Boers  was  their  cruelty  to 
the  natives.  Indeed,  since  the  "  Great 
Trek,"  the  only  definite  aim  to  be  found 
in  our  Colonial  policy  is  a  generous 
desire  to  obtain  fair  treatment  for  the 
Kaffir.  It  was  not  Colonial  government 
which  drove  the  Dutch  from  Cape 
Colony  to  Natal,  and  thence  across  the 
Vaal,  but  a  hatred  of  English  law ;  it 
it  was  not  injustice  that  sent  them  into  the 
wilderness,  but  their  Old  Testament  ideas 
on  subject  races.  Like  the  Americans  of 
the  Thirteen  States,  they  regard  the  unfor- 
tunate aboriginals  in  war-time  as  heathens 
to  be  exterminated  ;  in  tiflre  of  peace  as 
creatntes  no  higher  than  the  wild  animals 
of  the  veldt.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
false  to  assert,  as  Little  Englanders  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  that  they  fled  from 
British  rule  because  they  were  wronged. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  fled  because 
British  rule  would  not  allow  them  to  wrong 
the  natives.  The  Boer  road  from  Cape  Town 
to  Pretoria,  and  from  British  citizenship 
to  the  repudiation  of  British  supremacy, 
has  been  one  long  struggle  between  Old 
Testament  doctrine  and  New  Testament 
doctrine,  between  humanitariaa  civilisation 
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anil  mediaeval  ism.  Kven  t 
of  ihe  Kimberley  Diamond  Fields,  to  which 
moralists  partly  ascril>e  Dutch  distrust  of 
the  suzerain  Power,  was  due  to  the  hope- 
less inability  of  the  Dutch  to  govern 
a  motley  mining  [>opulation  of  diggers  and 


political  rights  for  the  feiv,  oppression 
for  the  many,  and  practical  slavery  for 
the  native.  Hence  the  former  is  re- 
spected ;  the  latter  is  hated  and  feared. 
On  the  west  of  the  Transvaal  are  the 
Bechuanas.    which,    in    defiance    of    the 


natives.  For  the  policy  pursued  at  that 
time  ample  justification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  Johannesburg  at  the 
present  moment. 

England  and  the  'i'ransvaal  are  thus 
sharply  defined  in  South  Africa  on  two 
main  issues.  liritish  rule  is  based  on 
equal  rights  for  white  races  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality,  and  fair  treatment 
for   the   native :    Boer    rule    is    based   on 


Convention  of  Pretoria,  were  raided  by 
the  Boers.  In  revenge  for  their  loyalty  to 
England  during  the  war  of  1880-81,  Mont- 
sioa  and  JIankaroane's  people  and  cattle 
were  carried  off"  in  scores,  their  property 
destroyed,  and  atrocities  committed  on 
their  women  and  children.  Other  chiefs 
were  similarly  treated,  and  so  bold  did  the 
Boers  become  that  they  actually  occupied 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  territory. 


i6fl 
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setting  up  two  Republics,  which  they 
called  Stellaland  and  Goshen.  Oving 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie,  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Government  was  directed  to  these  lawless 
proceeding's,  with  the  result  that  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  to  Bechuanalaiid  under 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  the  Boer  filibusters 
had    to    retire.     But    it    can   be   readily 


Governments,  it  has  become  a  shadow. 
In  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  Swazis,  and 
their  proved  loyalty,  it  was  agreed  between 
Lord  Loch  and  President  Kruger  that  the 
Transvaal  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
Swaziland,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
native  government.  The  Swazis,  being 
in  full  possession  of  their  senses, 
absolutel)'  refused  to  give  it,  and  another 


imagined  that  the  Bechuanas  have  not 
forgotten  whal  they  suffered  from  1881  to 
1885,  and  would  bi'  only  too  glad  to 
avenge  their  wrongs  if  they  saw  a  con- 
venient opportunity.  On  the  east  are  the 
Swazis,  whose  grudge  against  the  South 
African  Republic  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Their  independence  was  also  guaranteed 
by  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  ;  hut  owing 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Boers  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 


Convention  was  drawn  up  in  i8qj, 
which  practically  handed  them  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Boers,  but 
fortunately  provided  that  their  te-ritory 
was  not  to  be  annexed  to  the  Transvaal. 
This  has  been  a  sore  point  with  President 
Kruger  ever  since,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  diffi'tences  between  ourselves  and 
the  Republic,  Of  all  the  native  foes  on 
the  border,  then,  the  Swazis  are  the  most 
likely   to    give   the    Boers   trouble.      Not 
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only  are  thev  subject  to  a  power  they 
both  hate  and  despise,  but  they  have  lively 
remembrances  of  the  cruelties  practised 
on  them  by  Abel  Erasmus,  the  Boer 
represcniative  in  their  midst,  described 
by  Lord  Wolseiey,  then  Sir  Garnet,  as 
"a  titrid  in  human  form," 


In  Zululand  the  Boers  played  exactly 
the  same  game,  and  so  successfully,  that 
they  acquired  a  large  slice  of  territory  in 
the  New  Republic.  On  the  north  they 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  numbers  and 
military  organisation  of  the  Matabele. 
The  Orange  Free  State   has  a  hereditary 


^^^ 


of  the  many  heartrending  circumstances 
connected  with  Boer  encroachments  on 
their  territory  was  thus  related  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  :  "They  (the  Boers)  also 
took  the  children  bt- longing  to  nine- 
teen kraals  and  refused  to  give  them  up, 
though  their  parents  prayed  for  their 
restoration.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
kraals  then  followed  the  Boers  who 
had  their  children,  and  have  never 
returned." 


foe  in  the  Basutos,  who  have  fought  the 
burghers  at  interxals  for  two  generations. 
Moshesh,  their  chief,  was  for  half  a 
century  one  of  the  great  figures  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  was  only  when  his  [leoplc 
were  threatened  with  destruction  that  he 
appealed  to  Great  Britain  for  protection 
At  present,  Basutoland  is  administere<l  by 
an  English  Resident.  The  two  Republics 
will  thus  have  to  reckon  on  the  possibility 
of  having  to  face  a  hostile  force  of  not  less 
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than  sixty  thutisand   Basutu  warriors,  not  danger  within  even  more  menacing  than 

less   than    fifteen   thousand    Swazis,    who  the  danger  without.  The  Transvaal  natives, 

were  strong  enough   to    defy  Chaka  and  with  the  support  of  the  Zulus,  are  neither 

Dingaan,     and     not     less     than     twenty  uarhke  nor  brave.     But  scattered  as  they 

thousand  Bechuanas.     Naturally,  England,  are  over  every  farm  in  the  countrj-,  they 


for  her  own  sake,  will  do  all  in  her  power  have    opportunities    for    misLhief    which 

to  restrain  the  natives  under  her  rule,  but  can  hardly  be  estimated.     They  are  cruelly 

the  Dutch  know  very  well  that,  with  British  ill-treated,  and  receive  no  more  consider- 

ent-rgies  directed   elsewhere,  there  is   no  ation    ihan   the  beasts  of  the  field.     Yet 

telling  what  may  happen.     Nor  is  this  the  they  come  of  a  fighting  race,  and   know 

worst.     Like  the  slave-holding   States  in  something  of  the  art  of  war.     Moreover. 

the   American    Civil    War,    they   havi-    a  lately     a    chief    was    in    rebellion,    and 
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crushed  only  with  the  grL-atest  difficulty; 
so  that  a  considerable  force  must  be  able 
to  take  the  field.  There  must  also  be  a 
large  number  of  Sekukuni's  people  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  they  will  hardly  forget  that 


of  every  burgher  on  the  march ;  yet  he 
cannot  take  any  measures  to  avert  the 
danger,  nor  can  he  tell  when  or  where  it 
may  break  out.  He  has,  as  it  were,  to 
contend    ivilh    secret    foes    of    his    own 


gate« 


their  chief  not  only  defeated  the  Boers.  househ< 
but  made  them  appear  cowards  in  the  fare 
of  all  South  Africa.  The  prospect  of  meet- 
ing an  enemy  in  battle  is  wholesome  and 
stimulating  ;  the  fear  of  a  rising  of  virtual 
s  is  demoralising.      It  hampi 


s  well  as  ttiih  the  enemy  at  his 


There  is  veri-  little  likelihood  of  a 
native  rising  in  Cape  Colony  or  in  Natal, 
where  Kaffirs.  Hnshmen,  Fingoes,  and 
all  the  other  races  with  which  we    have 


military  movement,  and  haunts  the  mind      been  brought  in  contact    are  happy  and 
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contented.  'I'hc  native  ad  ministration  of 
British  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  in  spite 
of  ignorant  enthusiasts  sitting  safe  at  home 
in  their  arm-chairs,  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  I'or  livynty-tive  years  thej-  have 
known  absolute  peace,  a  fact,  considering 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  native 


population,  infinitely  to  their  credit.  Not 
that  it  is  for  a  moment  suggested  that  the 
conquered  Bantu  peoples  love  us;  but 
they  rcsiwct  us.  and  appreciate  the  order 
and  justice  which  are  inseparable  from  our 
rule.  If  they  must  have  a  master — and,  as 
things  go  in  the  world  now,  they  must — 
Kngland  is  the  one  of  all  others  which 
they  would,  and  do,  choose. 

There  is,  of  course,   the    danger  of  a 


genera]  rising  in  South  Africa.  The  Kaffir 
is  first  of  all  a  fighting  man.  The  lust  ot 
war  is  in  his  blood,  and  it  Is  onlv  a  few 


he 


s    able 
ivage  :  < 


I 


y 


gratify    it. 
isaiion  has 
ily  a  veneer.    Hence,  whtn  he 
o  white  races  at  issue  he  mav 
imagine  that  now  i: 

his    opportunity     to 

I  come    by    his    own. 

Only  that  native  races 
are  rarely  moied  by 
the  same  spirit  at  a 
particular  moment, 
MJ  and  that  the  forces  of 
*  S  '''^    ^^^    order   are 

■  ■!         stronger  in  some  ter- 
'Ml  ritoriesthan  in  others, 

'  B         3  general  war  would 

■  W         be  one  of  the  pos- 

sibilities of  the  pre- 
sent situation.  For- 
tunately, however, 
measures  have  been 
taken  to  hold  down 
the  Matabele  in  Rho- 
desia ,  in  Natal  the 
Imperial  Army  will 
restrain  the  warlike 
Zulu,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  But  should 
the  Basutos  and 
Swazis  rise  there  »iU 
be  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  natives 
quiet  anywhere.  The 
smell  of  blood  will  be 
in  the  air,  and  wild 


talc^ 


;>i  carnage  will 
arouse  all  the  savage 
in  them  to  madness.  Only  by  a  miracle 
will  they  be  kept  in  their  kraals,  and  the 
day  of  miracles  is  pasl.  The  obstinacy 
which  has  kept  the  poliiical  atmosphere  in 
South  Africa  charged  with  electricity  since 
May  will  surely  reap  a  harvest  in  devastated 
homes,  wholesale  murder,  and  horrors 
without  end.  Is  it  for  tins  that  the  peace 
parly  in  F^ngland  have  hardened  IVtsident 
Kruger's  heart  ? 
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By   JOHN    OLDCASTLE. 


7'^HE    great    responsibilities     of    an 
English     Prime     Minister     were 
once   described    in   a  memorable  speech 
made    by    Lord    Beaconsfield    in   Edin- 
burgh :  "  When  1  know,"  he  said,  "  that 
not  a  sun  rises  on  a  British  Minister  that 
does  not  bring  him  care,  and  even  inex- 
pressible anxiety — an  unexpected  war,  a 
disturbed  and  discon- 
tented colony,  a  pes- 
tilence, a   famine,   a 
mutiny,    a    declining 
trade,   a   decaying 
revenue,  a  collapse  of 
credit,   perhaps  some 
insane   and    fantastic 
conspiracy,  I  declare 
[    very   often   wonder 
where    there    is    the 
strength   of  heart    to 
<)eal    with    such    co- 
lossal circumstances." 
Well,  it  is  no  case  now 
of "  discontented  colo 
nies."    All  are  for  the 
Motherland.    As  long 

ago  as  last  Christmas,  Si*  Wilfh 

when  the  omens  began  Prmiitr  t 

to  be  noted  in  South 
Africa,  and  forebodings  of  war  went  out 
through  the  world,  the  Colonies  began  to 
cast  about  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
the  old  countr)-.  The  first  men  on  whom 
(hat  duty  of  sonship  fell  were  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  our  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  of  the  various  colonies  of  Austral- 
asia, already  a  confederation  in  fact 
and  in  affection.  Into  their  hands  was 
given  this  power  of  life  and  death,  into 
their  competent  and  responsible  hands. 
Not  lightly  have  they  undertaken  their 
No    t()5.     December  iRiq  j 


tasks  as  elected  colleagues  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  col> 
leagues  who  share  more  than  ever  before 
in  those  "  inexpressible  anxieties "  of 
Empire,  but  also  more  than  ever  in  its 
glories  and  its  triumphs. 

What  manner  of  men  these  Prime 
Ministers  may  be  has,  therefore,  a  grow- 
ing interest  with  the 
home  populations. 
The  Golden  and  the 
Diamond  Jubilees  of 
the  Queen's  reign  gave 
her  Majesty  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing 
face  to  face  these  loyal 
Ministers  of  hers,  and 
furnished  to  London 
the  occasion  for  a 
display  of  enthusiasm 
with  no  parallel  in  any 
history  of  the  past. 
To  renew  relations 
with  these  old  friends 
and  to  make  new 
iiMto.  ty  i^.wT.  acquaintances  among 
.  Lah»ieii,  fresh     comers,    is    a 

<^"»^-  timely  enough  episode 

of  the  season  of  re- 
unions, and  a  seemly  recognition  of  the 
new  tie  created  between  these  Ministers 
and  ourselves  by  their  willing  offer  of 
support  for  our  arms  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  figured  for 
Canada  in  the  great  Jubilee  Procession  of 
1897,  and  attracted  by  his  personality  no 
less  than  in  his  representative  capacity 
the  homage  of  Londoners,  is  now  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  is  a  Privy  Council- 
lor, a  Baronet ;  he  has  (he  wig  of  a  Q.C., 
the   gown   of  a   D.C.L.,   and    the  Grand 
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Cross  of  St.   Michael    and    St.  George. 
These  he  has  won ;  but  he  has  by  right 


Ministry    in     1877    he    showed    qualities 
which   led   to  his  election  as  leader  ol 


of  birth  his  greatest  distinction  of  all ;  for     the    Liberal    Party  in  the  Dominion   in 
this  son  of  Caroius  Laurier  by  his  wife      1891,    by  which    time   he    was— what   he 


Marcella   Martin 

Premiership  in  1896,  was  the  first  French- 
Canadian  to  hold  that  post.  That  was  a 
double  triumph— a  triumph  for  the  race 


when   he   took    the     still     is — member     for     Quebec     (East). 

~  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  one  of  the  first 

to    offer   England    a    regiment    to  fight 

against  the  Boers;  and  he  did  so  under 
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from  which  he  sprang,  and  a  triumph 
surely  for  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  made  it  possible  for  the 
fittest  man  in  Canada — Frenchman  by 
blood  and  Catholic  in  religion  as  he 
was— to  succeed  Sir  Charies  Tupper. 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  still  in  his  twenties  when 
he  married  Miss  Zoe  Lafontaine,  of 
Montreal,  and  was  scarce  out  of  them 
when  he  entered  Parliament.  As  Minister 
of    Inland    Revenue    in    the     Mackenzie 


difficulties  that  have  no  existence  in 
Australasia.  Nobody  can  read  with  more 
feeling  than  Sir  Wilfrid  the  speech  in 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  further  refers  to 
"the  differences  of  race,  which,  however 
blended,  leave  a  very  significant  character- 
istic." That  is  just  the  difficulty  in 
Canada,  and  particularly  In  Sir  Wilfrid's 
Quebec,  where  the  sons  of  French  settlers 
do  not  care  to  send  out  troops  to  fight  the 
Boers,  lest,  on  some  later  occasion,  they 
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-should  be  sent  on  the  same  basis  to  fight 
against  the  French,  That  difficulty  of 
Sii  Wilfrid,  the  "in,"  was.  of  course,  the 


topportnnity  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the 
""  out,"  whose  loyalty  lost  no  opportunity 
■of  expressing  itself.  Those  feelings  of 
Frenchmen,  romantic  and  honourable  as 
they  are.  England,  no  less  than  Sir 
'Wilfrid  Laurier,  Is  able  to  respect. 
"But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  no  less  than 
"England,  was  able  to  see  that  the 
■dreaded  precedent  was  by  no  means 
involved  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  offer 
■of  a  thousand  fully  equipped  men  for 
service  against  the  Boers  stood  on  its 
■own  basis,  was  self-contained,  and 
■was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain 
with  a  gratitude  that  included  no 
aense  of  favours  to  come.  The 
<3ueen's  despatch  of  a  special  message 
■of  thanks  to  the  Dominion  served  to 
■increase  the  enthusiasm.  One  mani- 
festation of  that  enthusiasm  uas  to 
"be  found  in  the  adhesion  of  twenty 
officers,  who  resigned  their  commis- 
-sions  so  as  to  join  the  ranks  of  these 
defenders  of  the  Motherland,  as  well 
as  in  the  actual  enrolment  of  a  number 
of  French-Canadians. 

The  Victorian  and  Tasmanian  con- 
tingents, numbering  about  three  hun- 
<ired  men,  keen  to  serve  in  South 
.Africa,  left  Melbourne  in  the  steam 


ship  Medic  at  the  end  of  October 
amid  a  scene  of  grefit  enthusiasm, 
explained  by  Lord  Brassey  in  his  "send- 
off"  address  as  an  expression  of  the 
filial  feeling  of  colonists  to  the  old 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  conflict.  South 
Australian  and  Westralian  contingents,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  were  picked  up 
by  the  Medic  at  Adelaide  and  at  Albany, 
names  which  sound  loyalty  in  every  letter. 
The  Premier  of  Victoria,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Turner,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  was  born  not  quite  fifty  years  ago 
in  Melbourne,  a  city  in  which  he  had 
successfully  practised  as  a  solicitor  before 
his  return  to  Parliament  for  St.  Kilda  in 
1889.  The  first  four  years  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary life  saw  him  Commissioner  of 
Trades  and  Customs,  Minister  of  Health, 
and  Solicitor-General,  and  the  fifth  year 
found  him  at  the  head  of  a  Government 
that  made  moderation  and  economy  its 
watchwords.  With  Victoria  may  Queens- 
land appropriately  be  named  ;  and  there, 
when  first  the  whisper  of  a  Boer  war 
began  to  be  mooted,  we  had  a  Premier 
well    stricken    in   years — the  Right  Hon. 
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Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson.  Edinburgh  Hiplt 
School  and  Edinburgh  University  eiiu- 
cated  him  before  he  went  forth,  at  ihv 
age  of  eighteen,  lo  Queensland.  Not  till 
thirty  jears  later  did  he  enter  Parliament. 
He  was  Secretary  for  Railways  in  ih.- 
Ministry  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  in 
i88(.  and  on  the  departure  of  that  states- 
man for  England  in  1895  he  became 
Premier  of  Queensland,  holding  also  the 
posts  of  Chief  Secretary  and  Treasur«'r.  a« 
well  as  being  Vice-President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  Sir  Hugh,  who  married,  in 
1870,  Janet,  daughter  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Mclntyre,  received  his  K.C.>r.G.  in  1896. 
When  Sir  Hugh's  leadership  passed  lasi 
year  to  another,  his  tradition  of  loyalty  tt> 
the  Motherland  passed  with  it;  and  wc 
have  but  a  new  friend  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one,  by  the  accession  to  ofBce  of  the 
2     Hon.  j.  R.  Dixon. 

i        In  South  Australia,  the  Prime  Minister, 

«    the     Right      Hon.     Charles      Cameron 

B     Kingston,  is  also  Attorney-General.      His 

^     father,    the    late    Sir    George    Strickland 

g     Kingston,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who 

z    came  to  the  colony  before  it  was  a  colony 

»    in  the  good  ship  Cjgnet,  and  in  the  gallant 

S    company  of  Colonel   Light.      That   was 

J    in   1836,  and  Sir  George,  when  he  died 

in    1880,    had    been    for    twenty   years 

Speaker  of  the    South  Australian    Housi' 

of    Assembly.      His    youngest    sou,    iht- 

present  Preinier,  was  bora  at  Adelaide  in 

1850,     At  the  age  of  twciily-lhree  he  was. 

admitted  lo  the  Bar;  and  in  1881,  before 

he  "took  silk,"  he  entered  Parliament  for 

West  Adelaide,  which   he  has  represented 

ever  since.      A  variety  of  portfolios  had 

been  held  by  him   with  credit  when,  in 

189J,    he   formed   the    advanced    Liberal 

Government  in  which  he  wa.s  at  once  Prime 

Minister  and  Attorney-General.     He  was 

President    of    the    Australasian    National 

Convention  in  Adelaide  in  1897;  and,  great 

Colonial  and  stickler  for  Colonal  rights 

though   he  is,  he  it  was    who   originateil 

the  cabled  messafie  of  sympathy  with  the 

Motherland,  whi'u  the  German  Emperor' s- 

telegram    lo    President    Kruger  after   the 
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Jameson  Raid  set  all  England  thinking. 
Mr-  Kingston  is  a  good  Parliament- 
ary draughtsman  as  well  as  a  Radical 
reformer,  and  his 
powers  in  both  re- 
spects were  called 
into  play  by  his  Gov- 
ernment's grant  of 
the  franchise  to 
women.  His  special 
«tudy  of  the  needs 
jf  the  industrial 
classes  has  resulted 
in  excellent  factory 
laws ;  he  passed  pro- 
gressive succession 
duties  before  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  made 
the  same  venture , 
and    his    conciliation 

scheme     between  s,«  Hooi 

Capital    and    Labour  Ei- Premier  < 

has   resulted   in   New 
Zealand   alone,   according  to    the   testi- 
mony of  its  Premier,  in  a  saving  of  over 
a  million  sterling. 

The  name  of  that  Premier  ot  New 
Zealand  is  familiar  enough — that  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Richard  John  Seddon.  A 
)..ancashire  man  (with  a  Scotswoman  for 


his  mother),  he  was  bom  fifty-four  years 
ago  at  Eccleston,  near  St.  Helens.    The 
son  of  a  schoolmaster,  he  nevertheless  left 
school  when  he  was 
only  twelve  to  work 
on  a  farm,  and  then 
to  be  apprenticed  at  a 
foundry.     At  eighteen 
he  was  in  a  foundry 
in     Liverpool.       But 
the  spirit  of  the  rover 
with  a   purpose    was 
upon    him  ,    and    in 
864  he  emigrated  to 
Melbourne,  where  he 
worked  in  the  Loco- 
motive Department  of 
the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment.     The    Castle- 
maine  gold  •  diggings 
drew  him  away  from 
Melbourne,  to  which, 
however,  he  returned 
nuggetless.     Gold  was  the  attraction  that 
took  him  to  New  Zealand,  where,  at  the 
Waimea  diggings,  he  had  the  tirst  taste  ot 
that  luck  which  was  never  henceforth  to 
desert  him.     The  miners  picked  him  out 
as  their  spokesman  and  more  when  the 
gold-fields  had  to  be  supplied  with  water. 


a.  bj  WU>I,  Bilaba, 
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Premier  of  New  Zuland. 

Some  experiences  aa  a  store- 
then  again  as  a  gold-diggei 
Kumara,  preceded  his  entry 
life,  first  as  Mayor 
of  Kumara,  and  later, 
in  1879,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Hokitika 
in  Parliament.  His 
first  speech  gave  his 
name  something 
more  than  local  im- 
portance, and  he  was 
soon  regarded  as  the 
member  for  the 
miners.  Tn  i8gi  he 
became  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  two  years 
later  took  the  Pre- 
miership, a  post  he 
has  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of 
Colonial  Treasurer, 
Minister  of  Customs, 
Postmaster-  General, 
Minister  of  Labour. 


keeper,  and 
this  time  at 
public 


married  Louisa  Spots  wood,  daughter  of 
Captain  Spotswood,  of  Victoria,  whose 
grandfather  was  at  one.  time  Governor 
of  Bombay. 

In  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  John  Forrest, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Western  Australia  pos- 
sesses its  first  Premier.  Bom  in  that 
colony  in  1 847,  he  was  brought  up  to  be  a 
surveyor,  and  he  did  some  exploration 
work  in  that  caf)acity  under  Government 
in  the  early  'seventies,  telegraph-poles  a 
little  later  marking  a  portion  of  his  route. 
One  of  his  journeys,  two  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  brought  him  the  Gold  Medal  of  the- 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  in 
1876,  and  a  grant  of  5000  acres  of  land 
from  his  Government.  Much  work  to  the 
same  purpose  led  up  to  his  appointment  to 
the  post  of  Acting  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  and  Surveyor- General.  Sir  Frederick 
Weld,    writing    to     Lord    Carnarvon     in 


and     Min 


ster    of 


Native  Afi"airs. 
Seddon  is,  in  fact. 
the  Government  of 
New  Zealand.  He, 
too,  has  passed  good 
factory  laws  and 
granted  female  suf- 
frage. Thirty  years 
ago    Mr.    Seddon 
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1874  of  Mr.  Forrest's  services,  said : 
"  His  expedition  has  bridged  the  gap 
that  separated  Western  Australia  from 
the  other  colonies,  and  led  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
electric  telegraph.  I  never  doubted  of 
the  suctessof  West- 
ern Australia  from 
the  day  when  the 
news  of  Mr. 
Forrest's  success 
reached  Perth."  In 
1 8go  he  became 
Premier  of  the 
colony  he  had  done 
so  much  to  create. 
I  He  had  married, 
fourteen  years 
before,  Margaret 
Elvere,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Edward  Ham- 
mersley,  niece  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Ham- 
mersley,  of  Pyrton 
Manor,  Oxford- 
shire. Italy  has 
sent  him  several 
honours,  including 
the  ribbon  of  a 
Chevalier  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy. 
Of  all  his  achieve- 
ments, perhaps  one 

WERT     AUSTRALIAS        of    thc  mOSt   Cttduf- 

AUTiLLKkxiiAtt.         ing    will     be     his 


system  of  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land 
to  all  persons  willing  to  inhabit  and  culti- 
vate it.  State  loans  to  agriculturists  for 
improvements  have  also  been  a  feature  of 
his  particularly  liberal  Administration — an 
Administration  which  has  been  allotted  its 
basis  in  manhood  suffrage.  Cambridge 
gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  England 
in  1897,  a  visit  which  left  behind  it  the 
pleasantest  of  impressions. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  £.  Braddon  came  to  London  as  the 
Premier  of  Tasmania,  a  post  he  held  with 
an  aptitude  gained  from  long  experience, 
civil  and  military,  in  India,  where  he 
faced  the  Mutiny.  Sir  Edward's  Cabinet 
was  defeated  by  one  vote  only  in  the  House 
ofAssembly  during  October.  His  successor, 
the  Hon,  Neil  Elliott  Lewis,  is  a  native  of 
Hobart,  and  only  forty-one  years  of  age. 


Pmnio'  of  WcUern  AortnlU. 

Coming  to  England,  he  graduated  with 
distinction  at  Ballio!  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1883.  Returning  to  Tasmania,  he 
practised  at  the  Bar,  and  was  elected  for 
Richmond  in  1886,  a  scat  he  still  holds. 
He  was  Attorney- General  before  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  now  he  takes  both 
offices  at  once. 

New  South  Wales— the  New  South 
Wales  whose  Lancers  made  London 
gay  one  otherwise  sombre  morning  last 
October — sent  to  London  at   Jubileetide 
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the  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  the  con  of  a 
Presbyterian  tninister  in  Scotland.  He, 
too,  in  his  Prime  Ministry  has  made  room 


Ministry    as     Secretary    for    Lands    and 
Secretary  for  Public  Works. 

The  mihtaiy  force  of  New  South  Wales 
is  nearly  8000  strong,  and  is  divided  into 
regulars  and  volunteers,  the  former  about 
600  strong.  The  reserve  is  fonned  by  the 
many  rifle  -  clubs  which  flourish  in  the 
colony.  To  these,  as  becomes  a  British 
colony,  must  be  added  a  naval  force 
numbering  nearly  600  men.  At  Garden 
Island,  Sydney,  there  is  a  naval  establish- 
ment. Torpedo  and  other  boats  have 
been  provided  in  addition  to  the  works 
on  shore.    During  the  years  1897-98,  New 


for  another — the  Hon.  William  John 
Lyne,  a  giant  in  figure,  who  follows  the 
pursuits  of  a  squatter  and  has  represented 
the  Home  District  as  a  Protectionist. 
Bom  in  Tasmania,  with  a  Scotswoman 
for  his  mother,  he  made  a  stay  in  Queens- 
land before  he  settled  in  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Lyne  has  seen   past  service  in   the 


South   Wales    spent   a  sum  of  £1(1^^27 
on  her  defences. 

These  men  are  the  Empire-makers  who 
have  created,  or  who  inherit,  the  tradition 
of  brotherhood  in  Empire  that  finds  its 
memorable  expression  during  this  year  of 
conflict  near  that  cape  which,  in  this 
respect  at  any  rate,  renews  its  name  of 
meaning — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


CATERING  AND  CARRYING   FOR  AN   ARMY. 

By  CHARLES    LOWE. 


IT  was  said  of  Wellington  that  if  he 
wished  an  Irish  regiment  to  reach 
a  particular  place  by  a  given  time,  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  promise  it  an  all-round 
service  of  grog  on  arriving  at  its  destin- 
ation ;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  desired 
to  work  the  oracle  in  a  similar  manner  with 
a  Scotch  regiment,  it  was  only  necessary 
for  him  to  hold  out  the  certain  prospect  ot 
its  pay  ;  but  that  roast-beef,  not  bawbees, 
was  the  bait  which  the  Iron  Duke  em- 
ployed as  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  an 
l^nglish  corps.  Napoleon,  too,  used  to 
remark  that  an  army  was  a  thing  which 
crawled    upon    its    stomach,   which    was 


only  the  Satanic  Corsican's  way  of  express- 
ing the  fact  that  the  British  soldier  can 
be  made  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  if 
but  you  keep  his  belly  full,  though  it  must 
be  owned,  in  his  honour,  that  he  has  also 
done  some  wonderful  feats  of  fighting- 
or.  an  empty  bread-basket.  Agincourt,  for 
example,  one  of  the  greatest  ot  our  battles, 
was  won  on  several  days  of  filberts  and 
hedgerow  roots ;  while  Omdurman,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  fought  on  biscuits  and 
"  bully  beef." 

Time  was  when  no  great  thought  and 
foresight  were  expended  on  the  feeding  of 
Tommy  Atkins  in  the  field,  and  when  hiii 
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sustenance  was  practically  left  to  chance. 
But  we  have  now  changed  all  that,  and 
come  to  this — that  quite  as  much  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  biscuits  and  the  beef. 


German  War,  the  year  of  awakening  for 
our  military  reformers,  who  have  made 
the  British  Army  what  it  now  is — we 
replaced  our   faulty  and   inefficient  Civil 
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be  it  but  of  the  tinned  kind,  as  upon  the 
bullets  of  the  British  soldier  The  armies 
of  Wellington,  to  go  no  further  back,  were 
fed  by  the  ricketty  and  uncertain  attentions 
of  civilian  transport  and  supply  ;  while  the 
hosts  of  Lord  Wolseley  are  splendidly 
catered  for  by  our  Army  Service  Corps,  a 
background  body  of  men  which,  chough 
very  much  less  showy  than  our  dashmg 
combatants  of  the  first  line,  may  be  said 
to  contribute  quite  as  much  to  brilliant 
victories  as  our  horse  batteries  and  our 
crack  battalions. 

Our  calamities  in  the  Crimea  were 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  transport 
and  commissariat  system  was  quite  unequal 
to  the  simple  task  of  procuring  and  con- 
veying supplies  over  the  eight  miles  which 
separated  Balaclava,  our  base,  from  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol ;  while  our 
reconquest  of  Khartoum  was  equally  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  Lord  Kitchener's 
army  Tas  regularly  fed  from  ils  base, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  I  And  all 
because  in   1870 — the  year  of  the  Franco- 


Commissariat  and  Military  Train  by  a 
homogeneous  and  highly  meritorious  bodv 
called  our  Army  Service  Corps,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  volunteering 
of  non  -  commissioned  officers  and  men 
from  the  cavalry,  artiller>',  and  infantry, 
so  that  at  the  outset  it  received  a  stamp  01 
efficiency  derived  from  these  several  arms. 
And  not  only  has  the  A.S.C.  kept  up 
to  this  original  mark  of  cKcellence ,  it 
has  also  improved  upon  it.  All  round 
there  is  no  finer  body  of  men,  physically 
and  morally,  in  the  British  Army  than  the 
men  who  look  after  its  belly  and  its 
bedding,  "its  gear  and  ils  grub,"  High 
pay  and  hard  work  has  been  the  making  of 
it.  The  high  pay  attracts,  and  the  hard 
work  perfects.  Broad-shouldered,  deep- 
chested,  and  burly,  the  men  of  the  "  Muck 
Train  " — a  popular  corruption  of  "  moke  " 
or  mule  train — are  physically  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  British  soldier.  They  rank 
as  combatants,  though  never,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  line  of  battle;  and.  indeed, 
the  feeders  of  the  Army  must  necessarily 
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be  good  fighters,  seeing  that  at  any 
moment  they  must  be  prepared  with  sword 
and  carbine  to  fend  off  hostile  attacks 
upon  their  sfores.  That  the  A.S.C.  officers 
and  men  are  as  doughty  with  the  spear  as 
they  are  deft  with  the  "  spurtle  "  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  prizes  for  prowess  in 
feats  of  arms  which  they  annually  bear 
away  from  the  Royal  Military  Tournament 
at  Islington. 

But  their  primary  function  is  to  carry 
and  issue  rations  for  men  and  horses,  to 
bake  the  bread,  slaughter  the  beef,  and 


companies  attached  to  units — brigades, 
batteries,  etc. — of  the  fighting  force,  sup- 
plying transport  to  field  hospitals  and 
bearer  companies,  with  two  bread-making 
companies — twenty-two  in  all,  which  may 
be  supplemented  by  hired  transport.  Here 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  Army  Corps 
of  36,000  men  in  the  field  requires  the 
transport  service  of  about  1500  various 
vehicles,  most  of  them  four  and  six  horse 
wagons.  In  South  Africa  such  wagons 
require  a  team  of  sixteen  mules. 
The  horses  and  harness,  and,  indeed. 


furnish  transport  for  an  army  in  the 
field,  their  administrative  chief  being  the 
Quartermaster- General.  They  are  close 
upon  5000  strong,  with  a  reserve  of  about 
half  that  number,  and  are  divided  into 
thirty-eight  companies — mounted  and  dis- 
mounted—  distributed  among  the  head- 
quarters of  our  chief  military  districts. 
When  an  army  corps  is  on  foreign  service — 
bar  India — it  has  at  its  base  three  com- 
panies, each  of  170  officers  and  men, 
3+5  horses,  and  66  vehicles,  most  of  them 
four-horsed :  one  at  the  advanced  d^pdt, 
charged  with  supply  service,  and  fourteen 


the  entire  matlritl  of  the  A.S.C,  are  all 
of  the  very  finest  kind,  being  surpassed 
by  that  of  no  other  army  in  the  world. 
According  to  Archenholtz,  the  eloquent 
historian  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  what 
chiefly  moved  the  admiration  of  the 
Germans  in  the  English  contingent  which 
went  over  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the 
Great  Frederick  was  the  magnificent 
hor.sing  and  harnessing  of  the  artillery; 
and  they  would  now  be  moved  to  equal 
wonder  by  the  spectacle  of  one  of  our 
A.S.C.  companies  taking  the  field  with 
material     which    has    been    as    carefully 
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inspecteil  aiiJ  tested  in  every  detail  as  the 
boilers  and  engines  of  a  new  war-ship. 
For  great  and  crucial  issues  depend  on  the 
excellence  of  axle- 
trees,  wheels,  har- 
ness, and  tracing- 
ropes — the  question 
of  whether  Master 
rommy  Atkins  is  to 
fight  his  country's 
liattles  with  the  cour- 
age which  comelh 
of  a  full  stomach,  or 
with  the  comfortless 
desperation  resulting 
from  an  empty  haver- 
sack and  broken- 
down  commissariat 
wagons  far  in  the  rear . 
The  necessity  for 
punctuality  and  efifi- 
eiency  in  ourA.S.C. 
is    all    the    greater 

as  the  British  organisation,  unlike  that  of 
the  great  military  Powers,  relies  for  sup- 
plies on  its  line  of  communication  between 
front  and  base,  and  presupposes  that  the 
troops  will  not  move  more  than  one  day's 
march  from  the  advanced  d^pflt.  Accord- 
ingly, with  us  carriage  by  regimental 
carts,  etc..  is  only  provided  for  three 
and  a  half  days'  (including  emergency) 
rations,    while     in     the     German    army 


transport  is  provided  for  eight,  and   in 
the  Russian  for  twelve  days. 

It  will   thus  be  seen  that  the  duty  of 


INSPECTIKG 

safeguarding  our  line  of  communications 
connecting  our  chain  of  provision  and 
ammunition  d^p6ts,  like  those  sprinkled 
along  their  route  by  Arctic  travellers,  is  a. 
duty  of  the  first  importance,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  theatre  of  war  like  South  Africa, 
demands  the  detachment  from  our  maiit 
army  of  a  very  large  body  of  troops  to 
protect  the  industry  of  the  A.S.C.  Where 
a  railway  is  available,  the    furthering  ot 
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supplies  is  an 
easier  task ;  but 
where  it  is  non- 
existent, or  is 
cut— b  ridge 
blown  up  by  the 
enemy,  etc. — an 
enormous  strain 
■will  thus  be  put 
upon  the  re- 
sources of  the 
'moke  train." 
No  wonder  that 
v/e  have  bought 
up  and  shipped 
to  South  Africa 
from  all  parts  of 
the  world  so  many 
thousands  of 
mules. 

The  nature  of 
the  duties  of  the 
A.S.C.  iu  the  field 
may  best  be  seen 
by  considering 

the  work  of  a  company,  or  supply  column, 
Attached  to  a  brigade  of  four  battalion!!. 
Of  the  four  executive  officers  employed, 
-one  assumes  charge  of  the  supply  duties  for 
ihe  brigade,  collects  or  receives  all  food- 


supplies,  meat, 
bread,  groceries, 
and  f  oragei 
directs  their  dis- 
tribution to  the 
troops,  and  ac- 
counts for  the 
same,  ensuring 
the  replenishing 
of  the  reserves  as 
daily  exhatisted. 
He  is  charged 
with  the  custody 
and  employment 
of  the  miscel- 
laneous equip- 
ment for  killing 
and  dressing  meat 
by  the  butchers 
of  the  company. 
A  second  officer 
remains  with  and 
i.ji,iiw.,eooui»t  commands  the 
i-Es.  headquarters      of 

the  company, 
carrj'ing  with  him  in  his  own  transport 
all  the  equipment,  baggage,  tools,  and 
materials  for  repair,  etc.,  required  for  the 
proper  up-keep  of  his  company.  A  third 
is  responsible    for  the  men,  horses,  and 
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carriages  of  the  brigade  supply  column, 
and  for  the  punctual  perfonnance  of  its 
duties ;  his  column  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  troops  of  his  brigade  and  the 
nearest  store  or  d^pflt  in  the  field.  The 
fourth,  in  a  similar  way,  commands  the 
section  providing  transport  for  the  bearer 
company,  receiving  the  medical  officer's 
directions  and  giving  all  orders  needed  to 
give  effect  to  the  medical  officer's  wisheE. 
The  theatre  of  war  itself  may  always  be 


the  commencement  of  operations;  and  that 
was  why,  when  orders  were  issued  for  the 
mobilisation  of  our  first  Anny  Corps  to 
proceed  to  South  Africa,  the  lion  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  jackal — that  is  to  say,  the 
A.S.C.  was  mobilised  and  sent  out  in 
advance  to  accumulate  stores  as  well  as 
to  organise  the  necessary  transport  which 
would  have  to  meet  the  contingency  of  its 
bemg  impossible  for  us  to  uae  the  railway 
lines  beyond  a  certain  distance.    A  railway 


relied  upon  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
sustenance  of  various  kinds  for  the 
troops — men  and  horses — which  is  re- 
<|uisitioned  and  paid  for  by  civilised  bel- 
li^rereiits  who  respect  private  property,  but 
the  bulk  of  supplies  for  such  an  army  as  is 
now  operating  in  South  Africa  must  be  sea- 
borne, and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  greatest  blessing  enjoj'ed  by  modem 
.armies  is  their  supply  of  tinned  meats.  But 
South  Africa  itself  may  be  counted  on  to 
furnish  a  certain  amount  of  food. 

It  is  a  primary  principle  of  all  warfare 
that  supply  must  be  arranged  for  prior  to 


train  with  two  engines  and  thirty-five  ten- 
ton  wagons  may  be  calculated  to  convey 
350  tons  a  distance  of  zoo  miles  in  a  day  ; 
and  it  would  take  10,000  general  service 
wagons  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  in 
general  terms  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
very  onerous  and  important  duties  which 
fall  to  the  oflicers  and  men  of  oar  Army 
Service  Corps  as  the  caterers  and  carriers 
of  an  army  in  the  field— a  corps  whose 
merits  are  to  be  measured  bv  the  extreme 
devotion  of  its  members  t)  their  very 
difficult  and  delicate  work. 
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THE  BEAUFOY  ROMANCES 

No.  I.— HOW  BEAUFOY    WENT  A -WOOING. 

By  HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


RAIMOND  DE  BEAUFOY,  hered- 
itary  Suzerain  of  the  fief  of  that 
name,  had  at  three-and-twenty  little  cause 
to  quarrel  with  the  world.  As  for  the 
world,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  in 
touch  with  the  borders  of  Beaufoy,  when 
it  was  in  quarrelling  mood  it  found  time 
and  again  that  the  young  Seigneur  had 
a  hard  hand,  a  strong  arm,  and  a  long 
reach — three  things  which  make  mightily 
for  tranquillity.  It  therefore  came  about 
that  the  Seigneurie  enjoyed  a  larger  peace 
than  its  weaker  neighbours. 

Peace  was  much.  Peace  was  internal 
growth  and  consolidation,  but  to  peace 
were  added  wealth — as  wealth  went  in  that 
year  of  little  grace  and  great  famine,  1 43  8 — 
health,  strength,  and  power.  For  hard  on 
a  score  of  miles  in  one  direction,  and  well- 
nigh  as  many  at  right  angles,  so  as 
roughly  to  form  a  square,  Raimond  de 
Beaufoy  was  lord  of  life  and  death.  A 
dozen  villages  called  him  master.  His 
cornfields  filled  the  valleys  and  his  vine- 
yards covered  the  southern  slopes.  To 
crown  all,  his  Chateau  of  Beaufoy,  with 
its  great  girdle  of  grey  walls,  was  victualled 
and  garrisoned  as  became  the  house  of  a 
man  who  ruled  by  love  or  terror  as  the 
mood  took  him. 

Beaufoy,  left  an  orphan  when  a  twelve 
months'  babe,  had  been  nursed  by  his  uncle, 
Bertrand  de  Freyne,  as  if  the  babe  were  his 
own,  as,  indeed,  he  designed  it  to  be ;  but 
Death  having  said  a  brusque  "  No "  to 
Bertrand's  project,  the  young  heir  gathered 
the  fruits  of  the  elder's  labours,  while  the 
whole  suzerainty  chanted  its  **  Te  Deum.*' 
Bertrand  de  Freyne  had  been  a  hard  man. 

It  is  the  man  who  already  has  his  hands 
full  of  this  world's  blessings  that  looks 
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abroad  to  add  one  to  their  number,  and 
so  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  gave  himself  much 
thought  as  to  whence  he  would  bring  a 
wife  home  to  the  Seigneurie.  Birth  she 
must  have ;  generations  to  match  his  own. 
Youth  and  health  she  must  have  >  for  the 
descent  of  the  line  was  as  much  a  sacred 
trust  as  the  transmission  of  the  fat  acres 
undiminished.  Of  what  use  to  leave  his 
heir  his  four  hundred  of  square  miles 
if  he  had  not  wit  and  strength  to  rule 
them  ?  Acres  of  her  own  were  desirable, 
not  essential,  for  Beaufoy  was  a  healthy- 
minded  man,  and  set  no  great  value  on 
wealth  that  was  not  his  own  :  not  essential, 
no,  but  a  weight  in  the  scale.  Temper, 
good  looks,  the  domestic  virtues :  these  he 
set  no  store  upon.  For  the  first,  if  it  was 
bad  he  would  cure  it ;  for  the  second,  he 
lived  much  abroad ;  for  the  third,  if  she 
knew  little  of  the  care  of  a  great  house, 
there  were  those  who  did  to  be  had  for  the 
hiring.  So  for  many  weeks  he  weighed 
and  measured  the  damsels  of  Augoumois, 
and  in  the  end  he  pitched  upon  Denise  de 
Vaucourt. 

A  week  past  he  had  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, and  now,  as  he  rode  across  the 
summer  fields  with  Marmontel,  his  squire, 
at  his  elbow — for  seven  generations  there 
had  not  lacked  a  Marmontel  to  serve  a 
Beaufoy^he  was  confirmed  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  decision. 

When  three-and-twenty  plumes  himself 
upon  his  wisdom,  you  may  be  sure  that 
not  the  lever  of  Archimedes — could  it  be 
mentally  applied — would  stir  him  a  hair's- 
breadth.  But  in  this  instance  wisdom  was 
justified  of  its  child. 

"  A  day's  ride  there,"  said  he  to 
Marmontel ;  "  it  will  be  that  at  least  with 
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a  pack-horse  hanging  behind.  Four  days 
at  Vaucourt,  or  three  may  be — no  need  to 
waste  a  man's  time  over  such  work — and  a 
day  home.  The  week  should  see  us  back 
at  Beaufoy." 

**  Three  days,"  answered  Marmontel 
cautiously,  "  is  but  scant  time  to  win  a 
maid's  fancy." 

"Chut!"  and  Beaufoy  broadened  his 
shoulders,  **  we  met  once  before,  seven 
years  ago,  1  think,  and  if  the  girl  be  won 
the  fancy  will  follow  after — or  bide  away 
as  it  lists.  The  thing  fits  well,  Marmontel. 
Away  to  the  south  there,  Vaucourt  marches 
with  Beaufoy  for  a  full  three  miles,  and 
that  there  is  neither  father  nor  brother  to 
poke  fingers  into  Beaufoy's  business  counts 
for  much." 

**  I  have  seen  three  towns  taken  by  sur- 
prise," said  Marmontel,  *'  but  never  one 
woman.  The  jades  love  a  siege,  and  if 
they  be  honest  they  get  it  but  once  in 
their  lives." 

**  Nor  is  there  surprise  here,"  answered 
Beaufoy.  **Why,  man,  Roger  has  been 
at  Vaucourt  these  eighteen  hours,  and  if 
Madame  the  Countess  guesses  not  the 
meaning  of  my  message,  then  Denise 
comes  of  a  dull  stock.  Am  I  the  man  to 
fling  away  five  days  on  nothing  more  than 
a  woman's  chatter  ?  " 

"  She  may  guess,  and  Mademoiselle 
may  guess,  but,  Seigneur,"  persisted 
Marcel,  out  of  his  fifteen  years'  longer 
experience  of  life,  **  there  are  forms." 

"  Chut !  Beaufoy  will  balance  the 
forms,"  and  the  Seigneur  laughed.  "This 
is  no  match  of  Bet  of  the  charcoal  furnace 
with  Peter  the  herdsman.  If  Madame  be 
pleased,  and  if  I  be  pleased,  the  thing 's 
done.  Hold  thou  thy  peace  with  thy 
forms." 

"  There  is  little  to  choose  between  Bet 
or  Denise,  seeing  they  have,  by  your 
leave,  women's  hearts  in  them,"  answered 
Marmontel,  "  and  if  it  be  the  land  alone 
she  is  after,  then  God  help  Beaufoy,  man 
and  acres." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  man,  to  hold  thy 
peace  ?  I  can  see  to  myself  and  my  acres 
loo  !  "  And  grumbling  to  himself,  Mar- 
montel, like  a  good  servant,  did  as  he  was 
bid. 


The  road  to  Vaucourt  was  across  the 
suzerainty,  through  the  broad  girdle  ot 
forest  that  framed  its  fatness  on  every 
side,  and  into  a  broken  country  where 
thicket  and  pasture-land  fought  hard  for 
the  pre-eminence.  A  poorer  country  than 
Beaufoy,  and  one  that  showed  clear  signs 
of  a  loose  rule.  Here  was  a  herd's  cottage 
blackened  and  unroofed,  there  a  haggard 
in  grey  heaps  of  sodden  ashes,  or  a  mill 
with  the  wheel  splintered  and  great  stone 
blocks  thrust  beneath  its  floats  in  sheer 
wantonness.  That  the  masterless  men 
who  found  harbour  in  the  wood  preyed  as 
they  listed  on  Vaucourt  was  plain  to  be 
seen.  Beaufoy,  by  reason  of  its  many 
hangings,  they  left  unharmed. 

"  By  the  Lord,  Marmontel,"  cried  the 
Seigneur  wrathfully,  as  they  reined  up 
abreast  of  a  still  smoking  desolation, 
"  these  rogues  have  sore  need  of  a  heavy 
hand,  and  a  heavy  hand  they  shall  feel. 
There  will  be  changed  times  at  Vaucourt 
when  Beaufoy  grips  the  reins !  Shall  we 
hunt  the  rascals  to-morrow,  just  to  give 
them  a  foretaste  of  what 's  to  come  ?  " 

"  Best  hunt  the  damsel.  Seigneur," 
answered  Marmontel.  "  Rogues  are 
plenty  and  ripe  for  the  hanging  any  day ; 
a  damsel  is  but  one,  and  must  be  caught 
when  the  will  moves  her." 

"  Wrong  !  "  said  Beaufoy,  shaking  up 
his  horse.  **  Wrong.  'Tis  the  other  way 
round ;  but  let  us  get  forward  in  day- 
light, lest  the  rope  find  the  wrong  men. 
What  a  *  Te  diavolum  laudamus '  they 
would  raise  if  they  laid  hands  on  Raimond 
de  Beaufoy ! " 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  dusk  when  the 
Seigneur  rode  up  the  slope  and  into  the 
glade  where  stood  the  Castle  of  Vaucourt, 
a  pile  less  ancient  and  less  massive  than 
Beaufoy,  but  lichened  and  mossy  with  age. 
It  fronted  south,  with  a  semicircle  of  open 
space,  some  six  hundred  yards  radius,  on 
three  sides,  while  behind,  a  long  bowshot 
off  and  sheltering  it  from  the  north, 
stretched  a  dense  thicket  of  pines,  oaks, 
and  underbrush.  A  flight  of  seven  short 
steps,  unguarded  by  any  balustrade,  led  up 
to  the  heavy  Norman  doorway,  with  its 
rounded  columns  set  half  within  the 
wall. 
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There  they  were  awaited  by  a  man 
apparently  of  Beaufoy's  own  age,  who,  as 
the  Seigneur  checked  his  gallop  before 
the  door,  came  down  to  meet  them,  and, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  caught  the  bridle. 

"  Give  you  good  evening,  Master 
Seneschal,"  cried  Beaufoy,  flinging  down 
hb  reins.  "By  Saint  Francis,  thou  art 
young  for  a  major-domo.  Surely  a  greyer 
wit  would  better  match  a  service  that  hath 
no  head  but  a  woman." 

"That  I  am    Madame   de  Vaucourt's 
humble  servant,   is  true,"  answered   the 
other,  "  and  in  these  times  youth  is  a  pear 
that  soon   mellows." 
He  slipped  the  bridle 
over    his   right    ami, 
and   turned    towards 
the    door.      "  Here, 
two    of  you,    see   to 
the  beasts ;  and  you, 
Seigneur,  have  come, 
like      the      welcome 
guest  you  are,  in  the 
nick  of  time." 

"  Marmontel,' 
Beaufoy  paused  ; 


"Right,  my  wit  failed  to  discern.  What 
then  ? " 

"  Spare  your  impertinence.  Seigneur  de 
Beaufoy,  1  understand  you  well  enough. 
To  be  frank ;  we  have  already  a  cause  of 
quarrel  within  the  walls,  but  the  lady's 
name  is  best  kept  out  of  the  business.  Is 
that  plain  ? " 

"Sits  the  bird  on  that  tree?  Now  I 
see  the  point  of  the  jest,  but  no  man 
makes  Beaufoy  twice  a  laughing-stock; 
no,  by  St.  Francis,  not  twice.  Let  us 
settle  the  matter,  Messire  de  Vaucourt." 

"  Make   no   doubt   we   shall    settle    it. 


and 
she 
nted,       his 


dii 

weight  swung  upon 
one  stirrup,  "  see 
tbou  to  the  beast's 
housing.  No  offence. 
Master  Seneschal. 
Beaufoy  might  go 
Seigneurless  all  for 
a  horse's  colic. 
Now,  man,  what  of  thy  mistress  ? " 
,  "  That  she  is  in  trouble,  Ji olds  council, 
and  is  in  need  of  thy  grey  wisdom." 

"  Hark  thou  1  "  and  Beaufoy  tapped  the 
other  on  the  shoulder.  "  Keep  thees  and 
thous  for  thy  fellows,  lest  thou  tastest 
leather.    What  is  thy  name  ? " 

"  Mark  de  Vaucourt ;  at  your  service. 
Seigneur  de  Beaufoy,"  answered  the  other, 
laughing. 

"  What  ?  Madame's  nephew  ?  Was 
this  a  jest,  Messire  de  Vaucourt  ?  " 

"  No  jest.  Seigneur  de  Beaufoy,  and  if 
your  grey  wit  failed  to  discern  between  a 
lackey  and  a  gentleman " 

"  Right,"  and  Beaufoy.  pausing  in  his 
walk,    looked     him     full     in     the    face. 


Sy  Ihe  Lord,  Marmanlel,  Ihtie  rogaa  have  sore  littd  of  a  heavy  hand." 

Seigneur  de  Beaufoy,  but  not  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow.  As  I  told  you  the  Countess  is 
in  trouble,  and  has  need  of  us  both.  First 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  Vaucourt's  sake, 
then  face  to  face  for  our  own," 

They  had  reached  the  centre  of  the 
great  square  hall,  having  paused  at  inter- 
vals in  their  wrangling,  and  now  Beaufoy, 
from  his  two  inches  of  greater  height, 
looked  frowningly  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
new  thing  to  him  to  be  belittled,  or  even 
to  be  claimed  as  an  equal,  and  his  pride 
was  in  arms. 

"  H'm,  is  this  some  new  jesit  ?  For,  by 
the  Lord,    Messire,  I   give  you  fair  warn- 


ing- 


"  No  jest,  but  sobe' 


Here  it  is 
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in  a  nut- shell,  and  if  there  is  a  jest  the 
laugh  is  on  the  sorrowful  side  of  the 
mouth.  C^sar  Vigogne  has  debts,  C^sar 
Vigogne  has  also  a  son,  and  he  proposes, 
with  much  insistence  and  a  thin  veneer  of 
courtesy,  that  his  son  shall  pay  his  debts 
by  taking  to  himself  the  lands  of  Vaucourt 
with  Mademoiselle  Denise,  since  he  can- 
not, in  reason,  seek  the  one  without  the 
other." 

"  C^sar  Vigogne  ?  "  said  the  Seigneur ; 
**  I  know  the  rascal.  A  suave  bully,  he 
will  bless  you  with  all  unctuousness  and 
cut  your  throat  as  '  Amen '  to  the  bene- 
diction. C^sar  Vigogne  !  Beaufoy's  men 
will  settle  his  insistence  once  and  for 
all." 

"  Beaufoy's  men  will  have  small  chance," 
answered  Vaucourt.  "C6sar  Vigogne  is 
four  hours  behind  his  messenger,  and 
brings  his  priest  with  him." 

"  And  how  long  since ?  " 

*•  Three  hours,  maybe,  or  a  little  more.*' 

"  Then  we  are  caught  like  rats  in  a 
tvap?  To  think  there  are  two  score  of 
men  rusting  at  Beaufoy,  and  we  pent  up 
to  starve  in  a  hole !  Send  me  Marmontel. 
Though  he  risk  hanging  in  his  own  reins 
he  must  ride  for  Beaufoy  within  the  hour. 
In  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  we  shall 
snap  our  fingers  at  C^sar  Vigogne." 

"In  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half," 
answered  Mark  de  Vaucourt,  **  neither 
you  nor  I  will  have  fingers  to  snap.  It's 
odds  that  your  squire  will  do  us  better 
service  here  than  charging  pell  -  mell 
through  the  black  of  the  woods." 

"Is  Vaucourt  so  weak  as  that  ?  Then, 
by  St.  Francis,  we're  shent.  Let  us  to 
the  Countess,  Messire,  and  here's  my 
hand  on  it,  we  are  brother  and  brother 
until  we  have  found  God's  mercy  in  this 
world  or  the  next." 

"  Brother  and  brother.  Seigneur," 
answered  the  other,  taking  frankly  th^ 
outstretched  hand  so  frankly  offered  ; 
"  and  from  my  soul  I  believe  we  have  sore 
need  that  the  mercy  be  not  stinted." 

From  the  back  of  the  great  hall  three 
passage-ways  opened — one  to  right,  one 
to  left,  and  a  third  facing  the  entrance. 
Down  one  of  these — that  to  the  left— 
Vaucourt  led  the  way,  with  the  Seigneur  at 


his  heels,  and  clanging  his  long  huge 
rowelled  spurs  as  he  walked.  Pausing  at 
a  door,  across  which  there  fell  a  heavy 
curtain,  Mark  turned  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  other's  arm. 

"  Be  brief  in  counsel  that  we  maj  b^ 
ready  in  action,"  he  said,  "and,  indeed, 
there  is  but  one  course  open — to  hold 
Vaucourt  to  the  last."  Then  he  flung 
open  the  door.  "  The  Seigneur  Raimond 
de  Beaufoy,"  he  announced,  and  drew  the 
door  hard  behind  him. 

The  room  was  small,  but  so  ill-lit  by  its 
narrow,  pointed  windows,  closely  barred, 
that  the  three  by  the  table  seemed  little 
better  than  shadows.  Of  the  three  two 
were  women,  and  seated,  while  the  third, 
a  man,  stood  behind  their  chairs.  From 
his  deference  of  attitude,  Beaufoy  judged 
him  to  be  present  by  sufferance  rather 
than  by  right,  and  the  event  proved  him  to 
have  been  the  body  •  squire  of  the  old 
Count,  now  many  years  dead. 

As  Vaucourt  spoke  the  two  rose,  and 
the  elder  answered — 

"  The  Seigneur  comes  in  a  happy  hour 
for  us,  but  an  evil  for  himself.  If 
there  were  time,  Messire  de  Beaufoy,  I 
would  say  ride  hence  until  a  day  when 
peace  and  Vaucourt  are  better  friends." 

"  No,  Madame  "  ;  and  Beaufoy  went 
forward  to  meet  the  Countess.  "  Rather 
the  best  of  hours  for  me,  since,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  prove  that  my  love 
for  Vaucourt  is  no  courtesy  love." 

"Truly  a  sturdy  growth  for  so  young 
a  plant.  Mushrooms  have  no  long  life," 
said  Mademoiselle  Denise,  under  her 
breath,  but  with  a  strain  of  mocking  in 
her  voice. 

"  Sturdy  and  speedy  is  Beaufoy  all  over," 
answered  the  Seigneur,  "and  with  the 
help  of  St.  Francis  you  yourself  will  say 
so  with  six-and-thirty  hours.  Madame, 
let  us  leave  compliments  aside  and  come 
to  profitable  talk.  Messire  de  Vaucourt 
has  told  me  of  the  insult  thrust  upon  you 
by  C6sar  Vigogne.  To  answer  that  is  no 
woman's  work,  and,  with  your  leave,  we 
two  will  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  form 
and  method  of  reply." 

**\Ve  have  no  right.  Seigneur  de 
Beaufoy "   began   the   Countess,   but 
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the  Seigneur,  guessing  what  she  would  castle,  and  there  is  an  end  to  rights  and  to 

say,  stopped  her  with  a  gesture.  defences  also.    All  the  talk  in  the  world 

"  You  have  a  double   right,  Madame,  will  not  change  that.     For  the  Lord's  sake 

One,  the  common  right  of  every  woman  let  us  get  to  work." 

to  be  defended  against  the  violence  of  a  "  My  thought,  too,  Messire.    With  yotir 


'■  The  S:ignevr  comts  in  a  happy  haar  for  tu." 

scoundi«l ;  the  other " — and  he  bowed  to  leave,    Madame,    our   old    friend    in    the 

Mademoiselle  Denise — "but  for  the  pre-  corner,   who,  I    doubt    not,  knows    every 

sent  we  will  let  the  other  stand;  that  is  nook  and  hole  in  the  castle,  and  we  two, 

the    agreement,    is    it    not,    ^lessire    de  will  make  a  round  of  inspeciton.     Be  at 

Vaucourt  .•' "  ease,    Mademoiselle,   if  there  is  a  bridal 

"  Let  Cesar  Vigogne  set  foot  inside  the  at  Vaucourt   this   night,    I   promise  you. 
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faith  of  a  gentleman,  the  priest  will  have 
light  enough  to  read  his  book  by  and 
witnesses  in  plenty,  though  they  be  dumb 
ones." 

With  which  strange  comfort  Beaufoy  led 
the  way  back  to  the  corridor. 

The  circuit  of  the  house  disclosed  more 
than  one  point  of  weakness,  but  chiefly 
Mark  de  Vaucourt  was  troubled  by  a 
passage-way  which,  opening  from  the 
back  of  the  great  hall,  passed  through  the 
cellars,  tunnelled  the  earth  for  a  furlong 
northwards,  and  had  its  outlet  in  the 
under-brush  of  the  sheltering  belt  of 
timber.  That  the  outlet  was  so  well  con- 
cealed that  a  hunter  with  a  leash  of  hounds 
might  have  passed  it  by  was  but  a  half 
comfort,  since,  if  it  were  once  discovered, 
nothing  but  an  inch -thick  oak -door, 
midway  along  the  tunnel,  blocked  the 
approach. 

'*  Let  Vigogne  put  a  petard  under  it," 
said  he,  "and  it  flies  to  splinters  in  a 
snap." 

**  If  Vigogne  has  petards  to  spare,  he  '11 
win  Vaucourt  by  a  shorter  road  than  this," 
answered  Beaufoy.  **  No,  no,  he  will  try 
the  great  door,  as  a  gentleman  should, 
and  let  the  worst  come,  it  will  go  hard 
with  us  if  we  cannot  hold  the  hall  for 
thirty  minutes  while  the  women  find  safety, 
and  by  this  road.  Let  it  bide  as  it  is,  say 
I ;  but,  Master  Squire,  have  spades  and 
mattocks  down  here,  and  hands  to  work 
them.  Why.  I  will  tell  you  presently.  Now, 
de  Vaucourt,  let  us  back  to  Madame." 

The  women  they  found  waiting  them 
at  the  head  of  the  corridor. 

"Thus  and  thus  is  the  plan,"  said 
Beaufoy,  giving  Mark  no  time  to  speak. 
Lead  he  would,  for  all  that  he  was  but  a 
stranger  and  a  guest.  "We  are  ten  men, 
all  told.  Enough  to  hold  Vaucourt  for  a 
week  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  saltpetre 
in  the  world  and  but  one  flaw  in  the 
defence.  But,  what  with  a  rotten  window 
here  and  a  tottering  door  there,  not  Talbot 
himself  could  hold  the  place,  weak-handed 
as  we  are.  Two  are  wanted  by  the  windows 
where  the  bars  are  thinner  than  makes  for 
comfort;  one  by  the  east  door — friend 
Hugues  here  will  do ;  four  with  me  at  the 
secret  outlet." 


"  You  take  good  care  of  yourselt 
Messire  de  Beaufoy." 

"By Saint  Francis, Mademoiselle Denise, 
for  myself  I  care  no  whit,  but  I  make  the 
best  of  the  chances,  and  bad  they  are  at  the 
best.  C^sar  Vigogne,  I  hear,  has  thirty- 
men  at  his  back." 

"  Then  you  think.  Seigneur ?" 

"  I  think,  Madame — to  be  blunt  is 
kindest  —  that  if  C^sar  Vigogne  does 
not  grudge  us  six  feet  of  Vaucourt  land 
his  priest  may  have  other  work  than 
marrying  to  do  before  the  sun  's  at  noon.** 

At  which  Mademoiselle  Denise  turned 
to  de  Vaucourt  and  caught  him  by  both 
hands. 

"  Mark,  Mark,  and  it  is  my  fault  thoa 
art  here ! " 

Whereupon  Beaufoy  laughed  a  hard 
laugh. 

"  And  I,"  he  said.     "  What  of  me  ?  " 

"  Mark  came  for  love's  sake,  Messire," 
answered  she  across  her  shoulder,  "but 
you,  you  know  best  why  yourself." 

Through  the  silence  that  followed, 
Beaufoy's  ear  caught  the  patter  of  hoofs 
on  the  turf,  then  came  a  jingle  of  bridle- 
chains,  the  stumble  of  feet  on  the  steps* 
and  three  resounding  blows  struck  with  a 
stout  riding-whip  on  the  panels  of  the 
door,  and  with  such  a  vigour  that  the 
hollow  of  the  great  hall  echoed.  Again 
Beaufoy  played  the  master.  Brushing  all 
pretences  aside,  he  went  straight  to  the 
point. 

"  So  you  have  come,  C6sar  Vigogne, 
and  having  come,  had  best  ride  home 
again,  lest  you  raise  such  a  hive  about 
your  ears  as  has  never  yet  buzzed  in  all 
Augoumois." 

"  God*s  mercy,  here 's  a  knot  on  the 
cord  I "  they  heard  him  exclaim.  Then 
louder,  "Open,  fellow;  I  have  knocked 
once,  who  am  not  wont  to  knock  twice  in 
courtesy." 

"  The  courtesy  of  C^sar  Vigogne  I  " 
and  Beaufoy  laughed.  "The  courtesies 
of  the  seven  hangings  of  Marvaulx  I  the 
courtesies  of  the  wreck  and  burning  of 
Xeuchamp !  By  St.  Francis  of  Beaufoy,  a 
closed  door  is  more  wholesome  at  this 
lime  of  night.  Are  you  answered  with 
your  courtesies  ?  " 
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"Beanfoyl  Beaufoy!"  cried  Vigogne, 
stamping  his  foot.  "What  the  plague 
does  Beaufoy  here?" 

"  Aye,"  answered  the  other.  "  Beaufoy, 
Beaufoy !  Buzi,  buzz,  do  you  hear  the 
hornets,  C^sar  Vigogne?" 

There  was  a  silence,  and  when  Vigogne 
spoke  again  it  was  in  a  changed  tone. 

"Listen,  Seigneur!     With  you  I  have 


"  Mademoiselle  de  Vaucourt  is  pledged 
to  a  gentleman  now  in  the  castle,"  said 
Beaufoy  coolly.  Dropping  his  voice,  he 
turned  to  the  others  as  they  stared  at  him, 
and  went  on,  "  By  the  Lord  it 's  true.  For 
what  else  are  Vaucourt  and  I  here  ? 
Whether  it  be  to  me  or  Messire  Mark, 
Mademoiselle  Denise  is  as  good  as 
pledged,  and  whichever  wins,   God  help 


J  taie.  Aftsiirt,"  eaisvertd  she  atrois  htr  shoulder,  " 
you  inow  lieit  vrhr  jnturt.lf." 


no  quarrel,  nor,  indeed,  with  anyone  in 
Vaucourt ;  but  I  have  come  for  a  certain 
thing,  and,  by  the  Saints,  that  thing  I  will 
do.  Six  years  ago  de  Vaucourt  pledged 
his  daughter  to  my  son  Jacques, 
and " 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  answered  Beaufoy,  "  Quit 
lies  and  come  to  the  truth." 

'■  It  is  true,"  replied  C^sar  Vigogne, 
"  so  true  that  none  can  contradict  it.  Yet, 
leave  that  aside.  My  point  is  this,  marry 
Denise  to  Jacques  I  will." 


the  man  who  comes  between  us  "  Then 
louder :  "  Are  you  answered,  Messire  ?  " 

"  Leave  pledges  to  me,"  replied  Vigogne 
bluntly.  "  Marry  Denise  to  Jacques  I  will. 
That  is  Vaucourt's  affair,  and  not  Beaufoy's. 
Ride  home  in  peace,  Seigneur;  with  you  I 
have  no  quarrel." 

"  Hist,"  said  Beaufoy,  going  to  the  door 
and  bending  so  that  his  lips  touched  the 
crack  by  the  post.  "Hist,  speak  lower. 
Is  there  a  trap  in  this  ?  " 

"  No  trap,  but  clear  sense  for  me  and 
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for  you.  Am  I  a  fool  to  bring  the 
Seigneurie  about  my  ears  for  nought,  or 
you  a  fool  to  risk — tush,  there  is  no  risk ; 
the  thing  *s  a  certainty — ^to  risk,  I  say,  your 
life  for  another's  gain  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Beaufoy  stood  rubbing 
his  chin,  as  was  his  fashion  when  in  deep 
thought,  then  he  said — 

**  If  a  man  could  save  his  honour " 

and  stopped. 

"There  is  no  haste,"  cried  the  other 
softly.  "  Take  till  midnight  and  ride  off 
in  quiet.  There  is  always  the  secret 
passage." 

"What?  Speak  lower  still,  man.  You 
laiow  that  way  ?  " 

"  Aye,  I  know  it ;  a  twist  of  a  crow  and 
the  door  is  open,  and  tell  me  this — what 
chance  has  Vaucourt  ?  But  I  will  smooth 
your  way  and  salve  your  honour.  Listen, 
Beaufoy ;  I  pledge  you  this — no  soul  in 
Vaucourt  shall  cry  *  Shame ! '  upon  you 
ever  after.  Hal  you  understand.  What 
the  grave  hides  is  well  hidden." 

**  But  I  have  three  men ;  I  must  save 
them  ?  " 

**  And  welcome  ;  the  fewer  for  me.  Till 
midnight,  then  ;  and,  Beaufoy,  tell  Madame 
my  mother  that  is  to  be,  that  you  have 
bought  me  off.  There  will  be  the  worse 
watch.** 

"Till  midnight,"  answered  Beaufoy 
softly,  and  straightening  himself,  he  stood 
listening  to  the  iron  heels  of  C^sar 
Vigogne  clanking  down  the  steps.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  group  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall,  and  turned  to  meet  a  tempest. 

"  By  St.  Francis  ! "  he  cried  in  a  polite 
mood,  "are  you  all  gone  mad  that  you 
bay  at  me  like  so  many  dogs.  Here 
does  C^sar  Vigogne  of  his  folly  give  us 
three  hours'  grace,  and  because  I  take 
them  you  call  me  coward  and  traitor! 
Let  the  event  speak,  Madame ;  and  as  for 
you,  Hugues,  thrust  that  blade  home 
again  till  nearer  cock-crowing.  De  Vau- 
court, surely  you  understand  ?  Aye,  well, 
now  listen.  Madame  and  Mademoiselle, 
do  as  you  will  about  your  beds,  but  let 
the  lights  go  out  as  if  Vigogne  and  his 
rogues  were  fighting  the  English — as  I 
would  to  the  Lord  they  were  instead  of 
beleaguering  honest  French  folk.     Then, 


in  the  dark  and  softly,  barricade  the  doors 
and  windows  open  to  attack;  let  this  be 
your  work,  de  Vaucourt.  Hugues,  do  you 
send  three  men  after  me  to  the  secret 
passage ;  my  business  lies  there." 

"  Seigneur  de  Beaufoy,  be  generous  and 
give  us  your  pardon,"  began  Madame. 
"  It  was  our  ignorance." 

"The  fault  was  mine,"  interrupted 
Beaufoy;  "how should  you  fathom  a  man's 
duplicity.?" 

"  But,  Seigneur,"  cried  Mademoiselle, 
"  is  there  nought  that  we  could  do  ? 
Believe  me,  we  could  not  rest." 

"  Why,  yes ;  make  me  some  twelve  feet 
of  a  linen  pipe  of  half  the  thickness  of  a 
little  finger,  only,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  let 
the  windows  be  dark.  Now,  my  friend, 
my  three  fellows  and  their  tools." 

Snatching  a  lamp  from  the  table,  he 
turned  into  the  passage-way  leading  to  the 
secret  outlet,  and  strode  down  it  with  such 
a  heavy  tread  that  they  could  hear  his 
heels  ringing  and  echoing  in  the  long 
hollow  of  the  vault.  Then  the  trampling 
ceased,  and  in  its  place  there  came  the 
screeching  complaint  of  the  oak  door 
creaking  unwillingly  back  on  its  rusty 
hinges. 

"  A  masterful  man,"  said  Madame. 

"A  masterful  man,"  echoed  Mark  de 
Vaucourt,  "for  that  I  owe  him  no  grudge." 
Then  he  added,  looking  at  Denise,  "  I 
would  we  had  nineteen  like*  him,  and  were 
well  rid  of  the  score  in  twelve  hours." 

Whereupon  Mademoiselle  laughed.  "  It 
is  not  enough,"  said  she,  "for  a  man  to 
be  masterful,  and  if  C6sar  Vigogne  per- 
mits, the  riddance  will  come  smootlily 
enough,"  and  the  fire  on  her  cheeks 
found  an  answer  in  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile  de  Beaufoy  had  his  three 
men  hard  at  work. 

"  A  crow-point  under  this  flag — gently, 
gently !  No  need  to  chip  the  edge.  Now, 
two  mattocks  at  this  end  and  that,  and 
heave  !  Saints !  Men,  have  you  brawn 
in  your  backs,  or  the  basting  of  fatted 
calves  ?  Heave,  I  say,  heave  !  So — that 
is  better !  Now  this  one  ;  good,  good ! 
Now  another,  and  yet  one  more  !  Four  ? 
That  will  do  for  the  surface." 

They  were  working  ten  feet  beyond  the 
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oak  door,  and,  under  Beaufo/s  orders,  had 
stripped  the  passage  of  itit  heavy  flagging  in 
8  direction  inwards  towards  the  castle,  rear- 
ing the  heavy  slabs  in  lines  along  the  wall. 


with  a  will ;  our  time  is  shorter  than 
agrees  with  comfort.  Aye,  that  will  do  I 
Shovel  out  the  dirt  upon  that,  and  busily — 
busily.    Do  you  pick  out  the  stones  and 


■■  //  Char  Vigogtu  penmU,  tht  riddance  will  come  smoothly  enough." 

•'  Now,  mattocks  and  shovels ;   two  of  pile  them  apart.   Thank  the  Lord,  there  is 

you  work,  and  one  rest.     Faith  1  how  the  no  lack  of  them  !     Now,  work,  and   for 

soil  grips  I  What 's  that — a  stone  P   Good!  your  lives  I" 

Have  it  within  the  door ;  its  use  will  come  When  the  pit  was  some  four  or  five  feet 
presently.  Stay  ;  run  you  and  crave  from  down,  Beaufoy  stopped  the  sinking,  and 
Madame  a  blanket  or  sheet,  or  some  such  bade  them  drive  the  shaft  not  alone  down- 
thing.     Meanwhile,  dig  on,  you  two,  and  wards,  but  outwards,  until   he  judged  it 
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suited  his  purpose.  Then  he  told  them 
curtly  they  might  rest,  and  he  himself  went 
to  seek  Hugues  the  Squire. 

**  Give  me,"  said  he,  '*  a  stout  box,  a  pot 
of  pitch,  a  bnish,  and  cannon  powder.  I 
will  set  such  a  fougasse  for  these  rogues 
as  will  teach  them  much  of  the  art  of  war 
if  they  but  come  that  way,  and  live  to  tell 
of  it,  which  I  doubt.  The  piping,  Madame, 
by  St.  Francis,"  and  he  held  it  up  in  a 
coil,  "  a  snake,  a  veritable  snake,  and  one 
that  shall  hiss  and  bite,  or  my  name  is  not 
Raimond  de  Beaufoy ! " 

With  his  own  hands  he  smeared  the  box 
inside  with  pitch,  and  filling  it  to  the  edge 
with  the  grey  explosive,  he  placed  it  care- 
fully in  position.  Then,  having  given  his 
serpent  a  full  feeding,  he  fixed  the  end  of 
the  fuse  in  the  powder  and  built  it  into 
its  place  with  loose  stones,  which  he  very 
carefully  set  in  order  until  the  bulk  and 
weight  satisfied  him. 

*•  Now  earth,  and  stamp  it  down  well — 
so.  Drag  the  cloth  and  what  remains 
over,  inside  the  door,  and  set  the  flags  in 
place.  Good ;  a  fair  craftsmanlike  piece 
of  work.  Presently,  they  will  sink,  but, 
faith  of  Beaufoy,  they  will  lie  even  long 
enough  to  fool  C^sar  Vigogne." 

Scraping  aside  the  clay  from  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  flagging,  he  carefully  buried 
the  linen  fuse,  bringing  the  end  up  inside 
the  oak  door.  This  he  closed  and  bolted, 
and  then  returned  to  the  hall  of  the  castle. 
The  lamp  he  left  behind  him,  but  so  placed 
that  the  door  lay  in  shadow. 

The  hall  he  found  a  groping  darkness, 
with  just  enough  of  life  whispering  down' 
the  dim  corridors  to  set  the  nerves  tingling, 
but  that  nerves  and  Beaufoy  had  little 
acquaintance.  Against  the  door  lay  a 
great  heap  of  tables,  armoires,  and  such- 
like furnishings. 

Presently  he  found  Mark  de  Vaucourt. 

"Give  me  two  stools  and  a  dice-box," 
said  Beaufoy.  **  Needs  must  that  I  keep 
awake  by  hook  or  crook.  If  C^sar  Vigoyne 
comes  scratching  on  the  panels  presently, 
or  calling  softly,  as  behke  he  may,  let  him 
scratch  and  call,  but  for  the  Lord*s  sake 
give  no  sign  of  life.  The  dice  ?  Aye, 
now  the  stools.  So  ;  that  promises 
well.      As  you   go  your  rounds,  Messire, 


do    not    forget     Beaufoy    down    in 
cellars." 

Tucking  the  stools  one  under  each 
he  disappeared  into  the  black  vault  of 
passage,  but  with  so  light  a  tread  that  not 
C6sar  Vigogne  himself,  had  he  had  his 
ear  to  the  keyhole,  would  have  heard  a 
stir  of  life. 

An  hour  later  and  what  the  Seigiu 
had  forecast  came  to  pass.  There 
a  stealthy  shuffle  of  feet  on  the  stone  steps, 
a  stumble  in  the  darkness,  and  a  muttered 
curse,  and  then  a  silence ;  and  after  the 
silence  a  thin  tattoo  of  finger-nails  on 
the  door  followed  by  a  muffled  voice, 
**  Beaufoy,  Beaufoy ! "  thrice  repeated, 
each  time  with  a  rising  note — **  Beaufoy ! 
Beaufoy  !  Beaufoy  I  "  Then  again  the 
stealthy  shuffle  of  feet,  and  the  watchers 
in  the  upper  windows  saw  the  waitings 
troop  draw  off  to  the  south  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  night.  Then  Mark  de  Vaucourt 
went  to  seek  the  Seigneur. 

Beaufoy  he  found  seated  on  one  of  the 
stools,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  his  legs 
thrust  out  before  him,  the  second  stool 
between  his  knees,  and  busy  throwing  dice 
upon  its  top,  alternately  left  hand  against 
right.  At  the  sound  of  Vaucourt's  foot- 
steps, he  set  down  the  box  and  looked  up. 

"  Well  ?  " 

*'  Vigogne  has  ridden  off  to  the  south." 

**  Then  he  will  come  back  by  way  of  the 
north.  I  know  the  feeble  cunning  of  his 
kind." 

Dropping  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  he 
rubbed  it  softly;  then,  reaching  out,  he 
took  up  the  dice-box  again,  and  let  fall 
the  dice  into  it  slowly. 

**  Cold  steel,"  he  said,  out  of  the  thought 
that  was  in  both  their  minds,  "  will  go 
cruelly  hard  against  the  grain  after  this 
night's  brotherhood ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  good 
enough  for  men  to  split  friendship  because 
of  her." 

"Then  give  her  up,"  answered  Vaucourt, 
**  and  let  us  be  brother  and  brother  to  the 
end.  Plainly  she  has  no  wish  for  Beaufoy." 

But  the  Seigneur  shook  his  head. 

"  Plague  take  it !  "  said  he.  **  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  man's  dignity.  As  for 
wishes,  what  are  they  in  a  woman  ?  Nought  T* 
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And  he  snapped  his  fingers.  "  Listen,"  he 
went  on ;  "I  will  play  you  for  her.  Dice- 
boxes  instead  of  a  puddle  of  blood ; 
and,  besides,  the  time  hangs  plaguey 
heavy." 

"Areyoumad?"criedVaucourt,  "Why, 
man,  I  have  loved  Denise  since  I  knew 
what  love  was." 

"  Faith  t  "    and    Beaufoy  laughed.     "  I 
might  say  the    same,    and    never  know 
the    throb    of    a 
pulse." 

"  Then  give  her 
upl"  cried  the 
other  again.  "  For, 
Beaufoy,  Denise  — " 
And  he  stopped. 

"  Aye,"  answered 
Beaufoy,  "  and  had  I 
known  that  thirty- 
six  hours  ago,  I  had 
not  been  sitting  here 
now  waiting  to  play 
a  sharper  game  with 
Cdsar  Vigogne  than 
dice  on  a  stool-top  ; 
but,  being  here,  1 
must  carry  the  thing 
through.  I  catch 
your  meaning.  You 
love  her,  and  she 
you  ;  and  to  dice  for 
her  would  be  sacrilege 
for  you  as  for  me  to 
dice  for  Beaufoy.  Aye, 
1  see  that ;  but  to  me 
who  neither  love  nor 
am  loved  it  is  the 
fairest  of  games.  By 
St.  Francis  I  I  have 
it  I  I  will  play  left 
hand  against  right  for  her ;  and  on  the 
honour  of  Beaufoy,  if  I  lose,  I  make 
my  bow  at   sunrise,  C^sar  Vigogne   per- 

"  And  if  you  win?" 

"  If  I  win,"  and  with  his  open  palm  he 
smote  the  stool  in  front  of  him,  "  then  win 
her  I  shall,  though  all  Vaucourt  came 
between.  Let  me  see  :  the  left,  aye,  that 
is  you.  It  is  nearer  the  heart.  A  pretty 
conceit,  faith !  I  give  you  first  throw, 
Messire.     My  word ;  but   I  hope  C^sar 


Vigogne  wilt  be  gallant  enough  to  hold  his 
hand  until  the  game  is  played." 

Taking  the  dice-box  in  his  left  finger- 
tips, he  raised  it  above  his  head,  shaking  it, 
and  reversed  it  on  the  stool. 

"  Ace,  tray  ;  faith,  a  poor  throw !  Now 
then,  right  hand  for  Beaufoy.  Cinq, 
quatre ;  I  lead  you,  Messire ;  1  lead  you. 
Throw,  Vaucourt,  throw,  'tis  the  best  of 
three.     Tray,  quatre.     Eleven  to  nine  and 


Btaufoy  iMi  busy  throM-ing  dice 


uiitly  left  hand  against  right. 


a  throw  in  hand.  Deuce,  quatre.  It  is 
well,  Messire,  that  you  are  here  to  bear 
witness  that  it  is  an  honest  game.  Your 
last  throw,  Vaucourt,  and  a  noble  one. 
Double  six ;  'tis  a  lead,  indeed.  Now, 
St.  Francis,  for  Beaufoy." 

With  the  box  poised  in  the  air  he 
paused,  listening.  "Nothing?  I  thought 
it  had  been  C^sar  Vigogne."  Down  came 
the  box  with  a  rattle.  "  Tray,  six;  lieaufoy 
wins  by  a  point.  Welcome  to  my  poor 
house  that  shall  be,  Messire  de  Vaucourt  1" 
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"  Do  you  think,"  said  Vaucourt  fiercely, 
grasping  the  Seigneur  by  the  shoulder  and 
shaking  him ;  "  Do  you  think  I  hold 
myself  bound  by  such  a  mummer's  chance 
as  that  ?    No ;  by  God,  No !  " 

"  Keep  your  hands  for  C6sar  Vigogne. 
Messire,"  answered  Beaufoy.  "  For  me 
the  thing  is  settled.     If  you  wish  to  fight 

it  out  in  another  fashion,  why Ha ! 

Saints  I  What  is  that  ?  The  assault  is 
on  in  front ;  though  if  Vigogne  thinks  to 
batter  in  the  doors  he  must  swing  a 
heavier  sledge  than  that.  Come,  man, 
come  I " 

Leaping  to  his  feet  Beaufoy  sped  up  the 
passage,  grasping  at  his  sword-hilt  as  he 
ran.  Five  paces  behind  him  was  Mark  de 
Vaucourt ;  but  midway  he  stopped  and 
waited,  listening — then  turned  back.  From 
behind  came  the  sharp  scream  of  dry 
timber  ripped  and  splintered ;  and  as  he 
watched  he  saw,  in  the  dull  flicker  of  the 
lamp,  the  door  heave. 

"  A  feint,  a  feint  I "  he  cried.  "  Rouse 
them  in  the  castle,  and  then  this  way. 
Seigneur ;  the  attack  lies  here  I "  and  rushed 
headlong  down  the  tunnel. 

At  the  cry  Beaufoy  paused,  and,  stoop- 
ing, he  saw  Vaucourt  seize  the  lamp  and 
hold  it  to  the  fuse,  and  there  was  a  spurt 
of  flame. 

"  Run,   for  the  Lord's  sake,  run  !  "  .he 


shouted.  But  Vaucourt,  still  holding  the 
lamp,  bent  forward  motionless.  There  ' 
was  an  instant's  silence,  a  rumble,  the 
bulging  of  the  oak  door,  a  rush  of  grey 
smoke,  and  utter  darkness,  and  through 
the  darkness  a  war  and  crash  that  sent 
Beaufoy  staggering  to  the  wall. 

"  Mother  of  God,"  crird  a  voice  behind 
him,  "  what  has  befallen  ?  " 

Looking  behind  him  he  saw  Denise,  a 
rushlight  flickering  in  her  hand. 

"You,  jMessire  de  Beaufoy?  You? 
Then  where  is  Mark  ?  Coward  !  "  she 
cried.  "  Coward  to  leave  your  post  I 
Coward  I "  And  as  she  ran  past  him 
into  the  darkness  she  smote  him  with  her 
open  hand  upon  the  face. 

Still  stooping,  Beaufoy  saw  her  set  the 
light  upon  the  floor  and  draw  a  something 
from  the  wreck  of  fallen  earth,  saw  her 
sink  upon  her  knees  and  lay  Mark  de 
Vaucourt's  head  upon  her  lap.  Then-  he 
set  his  teeth  hard  and  sought  Marmontel. 

"  C^sar  Vigogne  is  paid  in  full,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  I  have  enough  of  wife-hunting 
for  this  time.  Let  Mademoiselle  Denise 
cleave  to  her  fraction  of  a  man,  for,  by 
St.  Francis !  he  can  be  little  more." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  long  day's  ride  to 
Beaufoy  the  squire  had  wit  enough  to 
keep  a  silent  tongue,  lest  the  debt  due  by 
the  woman  be  levied  ofl"  the  man. 
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IT  has  always  been  difficult  for  a  mere 
Englishman  to  appreciate  fully  the 
legend  ofWashington,  In  the  one  hundred 
years  that 
have    passed 


death  -  scene 
at  Mount 
Vernon,  the 
storj'  of  his 
virtue  has 
been  ir.cess- 
antly  told. 
He  has  been 
proclaimed 
to  posteril_v 
as  the  model 
citizen,  the 
model  sol- 
dier, the  one 
Virtuou  s 
Man.  And 
respectful  as 
our  attitude 
may  have 
been — for 
every 
?^nglishman 


scious  thai 
in  the  un- 
fortunate 
differences  which  occurred  Washington 
was  generally  right,  and  Kngland  almost 
always  wrong — we  are  apt  to  grow  wear)- 
of  these  pKans  of  virtue.  Where  is  the 
place,  we  feci  inclined  to  ask.  for  a  cha- 
racter of  this   heroic    build,    so  just,   so 


interested,  so  upright,  in  the  excellent 
but  rather  business-like  nation  we  know- 
to-day?     Or  what  has  happened  in  these 


To  talk 
this  way  is 
treason  to 
a  race. 
A  vaunt !  all 
such  profane 
critics.  This 
Washington 
you  speak  of 
is  no  ordin- 
ary  hero. 
With  Solon 
and  Lycur- 
g  u  s,  with 
Moses  and 
William  Tell, 


the  founder 
of  a  nation, 
the  roan  to 
whose 
memory  every  true-born  American  appeals. 
To  praise  him  is  to  praise  America ;  10 
detract  from  him  is  to  insult  her.  To 
examine  his  life — well,  it  is  hazardous  work. 
In  the  various  layers  of  English  history 
there  is  no  one  quite  of  this  pre-eminence. 
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King  Arthur,  with  his  Round  Table,  is  still, 
in  spite  of  Lord  rcnnyson's  efforts,  a 
transcendental  and  rather  a  shadowy 
figure— a   man   whom  to 

aation  would  be  like  say- 
ing you  were  fond  of 
poetiy.  And  William  the 
Conqueror,  though  dis- 
tinct enough,  is  open  tu 
even  graver  objections. 
He  is  the  traditional 
founder  of  a  small  caste, 
a  caste  in  which  the 
average  Englishman  finds 
little  interest.  I'o  think 
yourself  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  this  invader, 
to  talk  .nhout  people  who 
"  came  over  at  the  Con- 
quest," is  at  best  the  sign 
of  a  vacant  mind.  If  the 
Kestoratiun  had  never  happened,  Cromwell 
might  have  done.  And  Nelson  still  better; 
only  he  came  too  late. 

But  Washington  is  par  excrUena  the 
first  American.  From  a  somewhat  aristo- 
cratic country  gentleman  living  on  his  estate 
in  Virginia,  and  caring,  as  it  seemed,  for 
none  of  these  things,  he  becomes  almost 
A 


^  '':^Mb£k^  'Pitt-^n.,  A<f«.^<nu. 


winter  quarters, 
less  painful  to  i 


Kk.  Vleyv»,  £f 


c^i^iC^is. 


ACCKPTINC   TUE 


without  effort  the  leader  of  a  great  national 

cause.     For  nearly  nine  years  he  persisted 

in  what  roust  have  seemed  at  times  a  hope- 
less undertaking,  raising 
and  maintaining,  in  spite 
of  poverty,  indifference, 
and  foolish  jealousies, 
that  little  army  of  resolute 
men  with  which  he  re- 
sisted, and  at  last  over- 
came, the  whole  strength 
of  an  English  Govern- 
ment. The  colonists 
themselves,  for  whose 
sake  he  fought,  were  the 
first  to  lose  heart  and 
complain.  "  I  can  assure 
these  people,"  he  writes 
of  certain  critics  who  in 
the  second  winter  of 
the  war  blamed  him  for 
having  put  his  troops  in 
lat  it  is  ea.sier  and  much 
ke  remonstrances  in  a 
:ry  comfortable  apartment  at  the  comer 

of  a  good  fire  than  to  occupy  a  cold  and 

barren  hill  and  to  sleep 

upon  ice  without  clothes 

or  covering." 

When  the  war  was  over 

these    grievances,  were 

quickly  forgotten ;   but 

as  the  dangers  of  the 

little  Slate  disappeared 

the    Commander-in- 
Chief  disappeared  too, 

and  a  sort  of  ideal  hero, 

the  Patriot  of  Virginia, 

the     Father    of    his 

Country,  arose  instead. 

The     canonisation     of 

Washington,  which  still 

makes  a  plain  view  of 

him  so  difficult,   began 

even  in  his  life.     His 

journey  from  New  York 

to  Annapolis  after  the      . 

departure  of  the  English    ^^^  w*ui™o-SiicT 

troops   was  a  long  tri- 
umphal progress.    People  crowded  into  the 

lanes  to  see  him ;  innumerable  addresses 

were  presented,   some  of  them  by  trains 

of  matrons   and    damsels   in    allegorical 
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costumes;  and  when,  after  resigning  his 
commission,  the  object  of  these  attentions 
had  retired,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm 
and  private  life,  it  was  by  almost  unanimous 
acclaim  that  he  was  recalled  as  first 
President,  to  institute  the  beginnings  of 
government,  to  set  his  name  for  ever  upon 
the  new  country. 

To  the  ordinary  observer,  when  the 
troubles  first  began,  Washington  would 
have  seemed  the  last  person  to  become  a 
great  Revolutionary  leader.  In  the  life  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  Potomac  River,  where 
he  had  been  living  when  the  war  broke 
out  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  would  then  have  been 
described,  of  "domestic  felicity,"  there 
was  nothing  to  train  him  for  the  struggles 
that  were  preparing.  He  was,  you  would 
have  said,  the  most  practical,  the  least 
visionary  of  men.  In  the  diaries  that  he 
kept  regularly  from  his  sixteenth  year 
onwards,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
"  divine  discontent,"  or  even  of  any 
extraordinary  ambition ;  nowhere,  as  it 
seems,  the  touch  of  genius. 

The  younger  son  of  a  fairly  rich 
Virginian  landowner,  the  first  impression 
we  get  of  him  is  as  a  well-bred,  high- 
spirited  boy,  somewhat  serious,  perhaps, 
and  fond  of  work,  though  his  education, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  was  very  scanty ; 
but,  most  of  all,  fond  of  sport  and  active 
life ;  quite  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  any 
pretty  girl  he  met,  and  to  relate  his 
experiences  to  his  friends. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
eleven ;  and  Washington's  early  years  were 
passed  chiefly  with  his  eldest  half-brother 
Lawrence,  who  was  then  living  at  Mount 
Vernon,  the  family  place.  Here,  while 
engaged  in  learning  farming  and  land- 
surveying,  the  lad  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Thomas  Fairfax,  a  rich  Englishman  living 
in  Virginia,  a  connection  by  marriage  of 
Lawrence  Washington's,  and  attracted  his 
notice.  It  is  said  that  the  old  man,  who 
had  been  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the 
Blues,  a  friend  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
other  men  of  letters,  and  was  still  a 
distinguished  though  somewhat  eccentric 
person,  was  delighted  by  the  boy's  horse- 
manship and  love  of  hunting.     He  took 


him  into  his  household,  appointed  him 
surveyor  to  his  Virginian  estates,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  directed  his  life. 
Washington  was  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  there  are  several  letters  of  this 
time  describing  the  change  in  relation 
to  some  old  love  affair.  One  of  them, 
addressed  to  "Dear  Robin,"  is  curiously 
reflective — 

My  place  of  residence  [he  writes]  is  at  present 
at  his  Lordship's,  where  I  might,  was  my  heart 
disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as 
there 's  a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the 
same  house  (Col.  George  Fairfax's  Wife's  Sister), 
but  as  that's  only  adding  Fuel  to  fire,  it  makes 
me  the  more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoidably 
being  in  Comp^any  with  her  revives  my  former 
passion  for  your  Low  Land  Beauty,  whereas,  was  I 
to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in 
some  measure  eliviate  my  sorrow  by  burying  that 
chast  and  troublesome  Passion  in  the  grave  of 
oblivion  or  etamall  forgetfulness. 

The  two  rather  childish  love  poems :  the 
one  beginning — 

Oh,  ye  gods,  why  should  my  poor  resistless 
heart  stand  to  oppose  thy  might  and  power, 

and  the  other — 
From  your  bright  sparkling  eyes  I  was  undone, 

belong  also  to  this  period,  and  may 
seem  to  refer  to  the  same  anonymous 
lady.  They  are  written  out  in  the  boy's 
note- books,  among  surveyor's  notes  and 
business  memoranda.  Poor  halting  verses, 
without  much  metre,  rhyme,  or  grammar, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  pathetic  ring, 
they  were  probably  the  only  attempts 
at  poetry  the  serious  Washington  ever 
made. 

How  cruel,  how  fair  this  Low  Land 
Beauty  must  have  been! 

From  pursuits  of  this  sort  a  military 
expedition  under  the  English  flag  was  the 
first  serious  diversion.  For  some  years 
past  reports  had  come  of  encroachments 
by  French  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  western  borders  of 
the  colony.  After  complaints  had  been 
made  without  apparently  much  result  to 
the  Government  at  home,  Washington 
had  been  despatched  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  with  an  ultimatum  to  the  French 
intruders. 

This  was  in  1753,  and  in  the  next  year 
a  small  colonial  force,  of  which  Washington 
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was  appointed  second  in  command,  had 
been  sent  out  to  defend  the  colony. 
At    last,   in    1755,    the    long-expected 


MRS.   WASHINGTON. 

English  force  arrived  in  Potomac  River: 
two  regiments  of  foot,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  -  General  Braddock,  a 
former  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  with  all 
the  haughtiness  to  colonials  of  an  English 
officer  of  the  day.  Washington  was  at  the 
time  only  just  twenty-three ;  but  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  of  his  brother's 
child,  he  had  lately  come  into  the  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  already  a 
person  of  some  weight  in  the  colony.  He 
at  once  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
expedition,  and  was  taken  by  the  General 
for  an  extra  aide-de-camp. 

"  I  have  now  a  good  opportunity,  and 
shall  not  neglect  il,"  he  writes  during  the 
march,  "  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
which  may  be  serviceable  hereafter,  if  I 
find  it  worth  while  to  push  my  fortune  in 
the  military  line." 

The  opportunity,  indeed,  served  him  well, 
though  not  as  the  young  man  had  expected. 
A  surprise  attack  by  the  French  garrison 
outside  Fort  Duqucsnc ;  the  fall  of  General 
Braddock  and  of  most  of  his  officers  ;  and 
the  "dastardly  conduct  "  (so  Washington 
describes  it)  of  the  English  regulars,  who 
fled  in  confusion  at  the  first  attack — so 
ended  in  a  day  the  little  expedition  which 
had   marched     for    months    through    the 


backwoods  of  Virginia  with  all  the 
precision  of  troops  at  a  review.  Wash- 
ington himself  had  a  marvellous  escape. 
"  I  had  four  bullets,"  he  says,  "  through 
my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me, 
yet  escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was 
levelling  my  companions  on  every  side 
of  me."  The  General,  who  had  treated 
him,  he  says,  throughout  the  march  "  with 
much  complaisance,"  died  soon  afterwards 
of  his  wounds,  bequeathing  to  Washington 
his  favourite  horse  and  his  body-servant. 
The  young  officer  returned  home  with  only 
thirty  men  out  of  three  companies  of 
Virginians  who  had  started,  but  "  with  a 
name,"  says  Trevelyan,  "  for  coolness  and 
conduct  which  made  him  the  talk  of  the 
whole  empire." 

But  his  military  ambition,  however 
strong  it  may  once  have  been,  was  soon 
afterwards  to  be  put  aside — not,  apparently, 
with  great  reluctance.  Within  four  years 
of  the  disaster  at  Fort  Duquesne,  the 
English  supremacy  on  the  Ohio  had  been 


reasserted,  and  the  scene  of  operations 
had  changed  to  the  great  straggle  before 
Quebec.    The  war,  so  far  as  Virginia  was 
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concerned,  was  a  young  widow 
practically  over ;  from  New  York, 
and  Washington,  charming,  ele- 
though  still  a  gant,  and  with  a 
young  man,  re-  fine  estate  left 
turned  from  his  her  by  her  first 
position  as  Com-  husband;  and 
mander- in -Chief  Washington 
of  the  Virginian  promptly  fell  in 
forces  to  many  love  with  her, 
and  settle  down  It  was  not 
to  conntry  life,  likely  in  the 
with  no  prospect,  history  of  so  gal- 
as it  seemed,  for  lant  a  man  that 
the  rest  of  his  this  was  the  first 
career,  of  any  affair  of  the  kind 
more  campaign-  he  was  engaged 
ing.  in  ;  and,  indeed. 
In  matrimony,  only  two  years 
as  in  almost  every  previously,  in 
enterprise  that  another  interval 
he  undertook,  he  of  the  campaign, 
seems  to  have  he  is  known  to 
succeeded      per-  have     paid     re- 

*    _l           T^      I    J                      LIBEKIV    BELL,    WHICH    PROCLAIMeo   AUBBICAN  ,     .  '^.,       .- 
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whom  he  met  to  a  Miss  Alary 
by  chance  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  Philipse,  another  lady  of  New  York, 
the  campaign,  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Custis,     who  is  supposed,  though  without  much 
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costumes;  and  when,  after  resigning  his 
commission,  the  object  of  these  attentions 
had  retired,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm 
and  private  life,  it  was  by  almost  unanimous 
acclaim  that  he  was  recalled  as  first 
President,  to  institute  the  beginnings  of 
government,  to  set  his  name  for  ever  upon 
the  new  country. 

To  the  ordinary  observer,  when  the 
troubles  first  began,  Washington  would 
have  seemed  the  last  person  to  become  a 
great  Revolutionary  leader.  In  the  life  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  Potomac  River,  where 
he  had  been  living  when  the  war  broke 
out  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  would  then  have  been 
described,  of  "domestic  felicity,"  there 
was  nothing  to  train  him  for  the  struggles 
that  were  preparing.  He  was,  you  would 
have  said,  the  most  practical,  the  least 
visionary  of  men.  In  the  diaries  that  he 
kept  regularly  from  his  sixteenth  year 
onwardSy  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
"  divine  discontent,"  or  even  of  any 
extraordinary  ambition ;  nowhere,  as  it 
seems,  the  touch  of  genius. 

The  younger  son  of  a  fairly  rich 
Virginian  landowner,  the  first  impression 
we  get  of  him  is  as  a  well-bred,  high- 
spirited  boy,  somewhat  serious,  perhaps, 
and  fond  of  work,  though  his  education, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  was  very  scanty ; 
but,  most  of  all,  fond  of  sport  and  active 
life ;  quite  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  any 
pretty  girl  he  met,  and  to  relate  his 
experiences  to  his  friends. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
eleven ;  and  Washington's  early  years  were 
passed  chiefly  with  his  eldest  half-brother 
Lawrence,  who  was  then  living  at  Mount 
Vernon,  the  family  place.  Here,  while 
engaged  in  learning  farming  and  land- 
surveying,  the  lad  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Thomas  Fairfax,  a  rich  Englishman  living 
in  Virginia,  a  connection  by  marriage  of 
Lawrence  Washington's,  and  attracted  his 
notice.  It  is  said  that  the  old  man,  who 
had  been  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the 
Blues,  a  friend  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
other  men  of  letters,  and  was  still  a 
distinguished  though  somewhat  eccentric 
person,  was  delighted  by  the  boy's  horse- 
manship and  love  of  hunting.     He  took 


him  into  his  household,  appointed  him 
surveyor  to  his  Virginian  estates,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  directed  his  life. 
Washington  was  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  there  are  several  letters  of  this 
time  describing  the  change  in  relation 
to  some  old  love  affair.  One  of  them, 
addressed  to  "Dear  Robin,"  is  curiously 
reflective — 

My  place  of  residence  [he  writes]  is  at  present 
at  his  Lordship's,  where  I  might,  was  my  heart 
disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as 
there 's  a  very  agreeable  yomig  lady  lives  in  the 
same  house  (Col.  George  Fairfax's  Wife's  Sister), 
but  as  that's  only  adding  Fuel  to  fire,  it  makes 
me  the  more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoidably 
being  in  Company  with  her  revives  my  former 
passion  for  your  Low  Land  Beauty,  whereas,  was  I 
to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in 
some  measure  eliviate  my  sorrow  by  burying  that 
chast  and  troublesome  Passion  in  the  grave  of 
oblivion  or  etamall  forgetfulness. 

The  two  rather  childish  love  poems :  the 
one  beginning — 

Oh,  ye  gods,  why  should  my  poor  resistless 
heart  stand  to  oppose  thy  might  and  power, 

and  the  other — 
From  your  bright  sparkling  eyes  I  was  undone, 

belong  also  to  this  period,  and  may 
seem  to  refer  to  the  same  anonymous 
lady.  They  are  written  out  in  the  boy's 
note- books,  among  surveyor's  notes  and 
business  memoranda.  Poor  halting  verses, 
without  much  metre,  rhyme,  or  grammar, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  pathetic  ring, 
they  were  probably  the  only  attempts 
at  poetry  the  serious  Washington  ever 
made. 

How  cruel,  how  fair  this  Low  Land 
Beauty  must  have  been ! 

From  pursuits  of  this  sort  a  military 
expedition  under  the  English  flag  was  the 
first  serious  diversion.  For  some  years 
past  reports  had  come  of  encroachments 
by  French  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  western  borders  of 
the  colony.  After  complaints  had  been 
made  without  apparently  much  result  to 
the  Government  at  home,  Washington 
had  been  despatched  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  with  an  ultimatum  to  the  French 
intruders. 

This  was  in  1753,  and  in  the  next  year 
a  small  colonial  force,  of  which  Washington 
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largely,  after  the  manner  of  colonists ; 
and  on  the  arrival  in  the  river  of  an 
English  gun-boat  there  is  a  great  account 
of  the  entertainment  to  the  officers. 

But  besides  courtesies  of  this  kind  there 
were  frequent  communications  with  the 
Mother  Country,  through  which  all  Wash- 
ington's business  was  done ;  and  you  have 
orders  for  English  saddlery  and  horse- 
cloths, "the  best  that  can  be  procured," 
and  for  his  own  clothes,  which  he  always 


murmurs  were  already  beginning  to  be 
heard  foreboding  the  conflict,  so  bitter, 
so  disastrous,  which  was  to  put  an  end 
for  more  than  a  generation  to  all  friendly 
intercourse. 

"  One  truth,"  wrote  one  who  became 
himself  afterwards  a  leader  in  the  Revo- 
lution, "  comes  home  to  the  recollection 
of  eveiy  man  who  lived  in  those  days.  The 
attachment  to  England  was  such  that, 
to  whatever  the  colonists  wished  to  affix 


had  made  for  him  in  England.  "  I 
want  neither  lace  nor  embroidery,"  he 
writes  in  one  of  these  letters  to  Richard 
Washington,  asking  him  to  choose  him 
some  new  suits  :  "  Plain  clothes,  with 
jrold  or  silver  buttons,  if  worn  in  genteel 
dress,  are  all  that  I  desire,"  Other  letters 
have  frequent  references  to  a  promised 
visit  to  England,  a  country,  however, 
that  he  was  never  to  see ;  for  Wash- 
ington himself,  though  his  two  elder 
brothers  had  both  been  sent  to  school 
in  Westmoreland,  never  left  America  ;  and 


HEADQCARTERS. 

the  stamp  of  excellence  the  title  of 
'English'  was  always  given.  To  reside 
in  England  was  the  object  of  universal 
desire,  the  cherished  hope  of  every  bosom. 
It  was  considered  as  the  delightful  haven, 
where  peace  and  happiness  were  alone  to 
be  looked  for.  A  parent  sending  his  sons 
to  Eton  or  Westminster  would  say :  '  I 
am  sending  my  sons  home  for  their 
education.'  If  he  himself  should  cross  the 
Atlantic,  though  but  for  a  summer  season, 
to  witness  their  progress,  he  would  say. 
'  I  am  going  home  to  visit  my  children.'" 
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By  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 


THE  Afary  Beatrice  lay  at  low  tide  in 
the  harbour  waiting  for  a  Paris 
train,  which  was  picking  its  way  very  care- 
fully along  the  rails  on  the  Quai  Chanzy 
above.  The  electric  globes  sent  a  moon- 
light haze  over  the  upper  deck;  the 
captain  on  the  bridge  by  their  aid  looked 
at  his  watch  and  said  something  about 
French  railways  that  need  not  be  printed 
here.  A  middle  -  aged  clean  -  shaven, 
cheerful-looking  man  sitting  on  a  deck- 
chair  near  the  funnel  glanced  up.  French 
children  trying  to  sell  mechanical  dolls 
from  the  edge  of  the  quay,  watched  casually 
the  melancholy  person  who  walked  up  and 
down  in  a  clumsy  suit  of  innumerable 
fancy  baskets,  articles  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  evening-boat  passengers.  At 
the  back,  lights  of  the  town  speckled  the 
edge  of  the  harbour,  and  the  bell  of  a 
tram-car  rang  wamingly. 

"  Paris  train  late,  surely,"  said  the  clean- 
shaven personage. 

"Everybody's  late  in  this  country.  Sir," 
replied  the  first  mate  respectfully.  **  Give 
me  England." 

"  I  rather  want  England  myself,"  said  the 
passenger.  **  Haven't  seen  it  for  ten 
years."  The  Paris  train  stopped  on  the 
quay  above.  Passengers  came  down  the  wet 
stone  stairs  and  advanced  to  the  slanting 
gangway.     "  Anyone  special  on  board  ?  " 

"  Funny  thing  you  should  ask  the 
question.  Sir.  As  it  'appens,  I  see  by 
the  luggage  that  Mr.  Lewis  'Omersham, 
whose  name  you  *ve  seen  in  the  papers,  is 
crossing  to-night }  " 

*' Don't  think  much  of  him,"  said  the 
passenger,  rising  and  going  to  the  foot  of 
the  gangway. 


**  Well,  but.  Sir " 

"I  am  Mr.  Lewis  Homersham." 

"  Dang  my  old  eyes,"  said  the  chief 
mate  with  Kentish  strenuousness,  **if  I 
ain't  always  a-putting  my  foot  in  it." 

The  passengers  came  down  the  sloping 
gangway  with  more  or  less  of  trepidation. 
A  tall  lady  of  generous  figure,  in  a  flowing 
grey  cloak  that  made  her  look  like  some 
large  bird  on  the  wing,  called  to  her  maid 
in  slipping  near  to  the  deck  end,  and 
the  maid,  in  sympathy,  slipped  also. 
Mr.  Homersham  put  out  one  arm,  and 
with  some  difficulty  saved  the  opulent  lady 
from  disaster. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  she  said 
gratefully.  "  This  is  such  a  very  awkward 
arrangement,  and — Martin,  how  tiresome 
you  are  1  A  clumsier  maid  I  think  I  never 
saw."  The  maid,  having  picked  herself 
up,  ran  down  recklessly  into  the  arms  of 
two  sailors,  who  caught  her  and  swung  her 
round  neatly.  "  How 's  that,  umpire  }  " 
demanded  the  two  sailors  of  each  other. 

**  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Homersham 
suddenly,  pulling  off  his  travelling-cap. 

**  Lewis  ! "  ejaculated  the  lady. 

"  But  for  your  voice,"  he  said,  "I  should 
not  have  known  you." 

"Is  that  intended  for  a  compliment.'^" 
she  asked. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said  hastily,  "  you 
cannot,  of  course,  help  being  charming 
whatever  alterations  time  may  bring." 

"  They  tell  me,"  she  said  vaguely,  as 
one  speaking  of  a  subject  of  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  personal  knowledge, 
**  that  I  have  grown  stouter." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  This  was 
not  the  truth,  but  it  seemed  more  effective 
than  the  truth,  for  she  beamed  upon  him 
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pleasantly.  A  family  of  spare  girls,  ranging 
in  height  from  six  feet  to  about  four 
feet  two,  marched  past,  clearing  the  deck 
and  complaining  bitterly  of  the  other 
passengers ;  the  last  giant  trunk  of  baggage 
was  being  swung  on  board. 

**  1  have  a  private  cabin,"  she  remarked, 
after  she  had  sent  a  contemptuous  look  at 
the  thin  family,  "  but  I  think  as  I  have 
met  you,  Lewis,  I  'd  rather  stay  on 
deck.  It  only  takes  about  an  hour  and 
a  half." 

"The  time,"  said  Mr.  Homersham, 
"  will  seem  too  short  in  your  company." 

"Tell  my  stupid  maid  to  go  down,  will 
you,  and  not  to  stand  there  like  a  ridiculous 
idiot  ?  " 

Mr.  Homersham  obeyed,  slightly 
modifying  the  wording  of  the  order, 
and  Martin,  giving  the  patient  sigh  of 
one  accustomed  to  dealing  with  a  mis- 
tress ^who  possessed  a  temper,  went  down 
the  companion.  The  Mary  Beatrice 
moved  gingerly  out  into  the  centre  of 
the  harbour,  where  there  was  just  enough 
water,  and  seemingly  not  a  tumblerful 
too  much,  to  enable  her  to  get  out  into 
the  open.  Silhouetted  figures  lining  the 
edge  of  the  quay  waved  farewell ,  the 
captain  ordered  a  protecting  canvas  to 
be  fitted  at  the  end  of  his  bridge.  Now 
this  startled  observant  passengers. 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  rough  crossing, 
Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Homersham,  return- 
ing.    "  Are  you  quite  sure " 

"  I  'm  a  good  sailor,"  she  replied 
definitely.     "  I  hope  you  are." 

"  /  hope  so  too." 

"  We  have  an  enormous  amount  to  talk 
about,"  she  said,  nodding  her  large  hat  in 
a  winning  manner.  "  It  seems  years  since 
we  met.  Lewis." 

"  It  i>  years,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  quite  a  girl." 

"  You  were,"  he  said.  "  then." 

"  I  saw,"  she  said,  "  that  you  obtained 
your  C.B." 

"Backstair  influence,"  he  said  lightly. 
It  seemed  that  Mr.  Lewis  Homersham  was 
not  entirely  at  his  ease:  he  assumed 
too  obviously  an  air  of  unconcern.  "  You 
have  no  idea  how  these  things  can  be 
managed." 


"  I  think  I  have,"  she  said,  touching  him 
on  the  arm.  "  I  read  all  about  your  excel- 
lent work  as  Consul  during  the  outbreak." 

"  Newspapers  have  to  exaggerate." 

"  Not  unless  they  see  real  necessity  for 
doing  so.  I  thought  of  you  a  good  deal 
at  that  time."  She  paused.  The  Mary 
Beatrice  had  found  her  way  out  of  the 
shallow  harbour  now,  and  was  on  the  dark 
open  Channel,  a  fine  spray  of  salt-water 
came  humorously  over  the  first-class  deck, 
and  passengers  who  objected  to  practical 
jokes  of  this  kind  prepared  to  descend  to 
the  saloon.  "  I  say,  Lewis,"  she  repeated, 
raising  her  voice,  "  that  I  thought  of  you  a 
good  deal  at  that  time." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Margaret." 

"  I  wonder  whether — hadn't  you  better 
put  up  your  coat-collar — I  wonder  whether 
you  have  ever  thought  of  me  .-^ " 

"  When  I  had  time  to  do  so." 

"  Love," -quoted  the  stout  lady  patheti- 
cally, "is  of  a  man's  life  a  what  do  you 
call  it,  'tis  woman's — you  must  really  get 
some  tarpaulins,  Lewis.  Do  bestir  your- 
self, please^  and  pay  some  attention  to  me." 
A  passing  sailor  with  a  Red  Indian  touch 
in  his  veins  was  hunting  for  palefaces,  and 
brought  a  covering ;  the  two  sat  nearer  to 
each  other,  sharing  it.  "What  was  I 
saying  when  you  interrupted  } " 

"  I  've  had  rather  a  busy  time  out  there," 
he  said,  without  replying  to  her  question. 
"  I  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  written  to 
you,  but  the  Colonial  Office  has  received 
most  of  mv  letters." 

"  I  wonder  whether  men  ever  think," 
said  the  lady  bitterly,  "  how  much  of 
happiness  they  miss  by  concentrating 
their  attentions  on  mere  self-advancement. 
The  day  surely  comes  when  they  feel 
remorse." 

"  One  can  always  find  something  to 
reproach  oneself  about.  Are  you  still 
living  with  your  aunt  in  Lancaster  Gate.'^" 

"  I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
Lewis,  that  you  treated  me  very  badly  .^^ " 

"I.^"  he  stammered.  "I — I  treated 
you  badly?" 

"  You  !  "  she  said  with  calm. 

"  We  had  a  quarrel,  certainly,  but " 

"  I  needn't  remind  you,"  sh«  snapi)ed, 
"  who  was  to  blame  there.     Nc,  one  can 
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say  that  I  ever  began  a  dispute."  He 
bowed  his  head  politely.  **  The  next 
thing  I  heard  was  that  you  had  left 
England  to  take  up  this  appointment." 

**  May  I  venture  to  remind  you,  Mar- 
garet, that  you  particularly  requested  that 
I  should  do  so  ?  " 

*•  My  dear  Lewis !  "  protested  the  lady. 
**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't 
understand  women-folk  better  than  that  ?  " 

**  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  he  began. 

"  What  ts  the  use  of  being  sorry  now  ?  " 
she  asked  indignantly.  **  Will  that  make 
the  case  any  better  ?  You  might  go  down 
on  your  knees  before  me " 

**  The  deck  is  very  wet,"  he  urged. 

**  And  apologise  for  your  hastiness,  but 
it  would  do  no  earthly  good  now.  The 
past  is  past." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  with  relief;  "  it  has  that 
advantage." 

The  Afafy  Beatrice  dipped  its  head  into 
the  turbulent  sea.  The  detachment  of 
spare  girls  still  marching  round  and 
around  the  deck  fell  into  momentary 
disorder,  regaining  discipline  as  the 
steamer  I'esumed  its  normal  attitude,  only 
to  be  swQpt  down  into  the  saloon  by  the 
next  wavq.     The  two  were  now  alone. 

**Whom  did  you  marry,  Lewis?"  she 
asked  sharply. 

**  I  beg  pardon." 

*'  I  asked  you  as  distinctly  as  I  could, 
Whom-DJd— You— Marry  }  " 

"  I  have  never  married,"  he  said,  with 
a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  voice.  "  I  have 
never  been  engaged  to  anyone,  Margaret, 
but  you." 

**  Poor  Lewis !  "  she  said.  Her  gloved 
hand  traced  the  outline  of  a  heart  in  the 
tarpaulin  that  covered  her  lap.  "And 
now  you  are  home  again,  and  I  am  the 
first  person  you  meet.  Some,"  she  re- 
marked with  a  sigh,  "would  call  this  fate." 
He  edged  away  slightly  and  seemed  half 
inclined  to  suggest  another  name.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,  to  my  mind,"  she  went  on  in 
the  manner  of  one  propounding  a  novel 
idea,  "  that  ever}'thing  is  ordered  for  us  in 
this  world.  We  are  mere  puppets  ;  we 
have  to  obey  the  strings  that  pull  us. 
It  is  quite  useless,  Lewis,  for  you  to  con- 
tradict me  because  I  know  that  it  is  so." 


"  My  dear  Margaret,"  he  protested,  **  I 
don't  contradict  you." 

**  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  said  the  lady  firmly  ; 
"you  wouldn't  be  a  man  if  you  didn't. 
And  please,  please  don't  pull  the  tarpaulin 
away.  You  can  sit  closer,  surely  I  "  He 
apologised  and  edged  nearer  to  her.  "  I 
should  think,  Lewis,"  she  continued,  "that 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  life  the 
one  thing  with  which  you  will  have  to- 
reproach  yourself  most  will  be  the  unmanly 
way  in  which  you  broke  off  our  engage- 
ment." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  triumphantly,  "  I  knew 
it !  I  knew  it !  That  is  how  a  woman's- 
heart  is  treated.  Lifelong  devotion  on 
her  part  counts  as  nothing." 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "do  be  reason- 
able. We  were  only  engaged  about  a 
fortnight." 

"  Cast  aside  like  an  old  glove  that  has 
been  plucked  in  the  garden  of  life,  and 
once  its  petals  have  commenced  to- 
fade " 

"Margaret,"  he  sard  determinedly,  "I 
can't  allow  you  to  talk  in  this  way." 

"A  man,"  she  remarked  acutely,  "a 
man  never  likes  to  hear  the  truth.  I've 
noticed  that  over  and  over  again." 

"  Are  you  sure,"  he  said,  after  a  politic 
silence,  "  that  you  would  not  prefer  to  go- 
below  }  " 

"If  I  did  prefer  it,"  she  replied 
brusquely,  "  I  should  do  so," 

"The  changing  lights  at  Cape  Grisnez,'*^ 
he  said,  turning  his  head,  "  show  out  very 
clearly  on  a  dark  night  like  this."  She 
did  not  look  round.  "  When  one  thinks 
of  the  number  of  vessels " 

"  I  suppose,"  she  interrupted,  "  it  is- 
nothing  to  you,  Lewis,  that  the  best  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spoilt  by  your  inex- 
cusable burst  of  ill-temper." 

"  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  said  courteously, 
"  to  think  that  had  been  the  case." 

"  Do  I  understand  you,"  said  the  lady 
icily,  "  to  doubt  my  word  .'^ " 

"  No,  no.     Don't  misconstrue  me." 

"  I  think,"  she  said  with  deliberation, 
"that  but  for  your  wrong-headedness — 
but   for  your  fatal  hastiness  and  lack  of 
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serenity,  we  might  have  spent  a  lifetime 
of  perfect  happiness  together." 

"  Oh  ?  "  he  said. 

"  We  were  young ;  we  could  have  tyalked 
iiand  in  hand  through  life,  sharing  each 
other's  sorrows  ;  we  should  have  had  every 

taste  in  cominpn Vou  're  not  going  to 

smoke  a  cigar  .■" " 


"There  is  nobody  in  your  house,  I 
take  it,  who  would  care  to  smoke  much. 
For  my  part,  I  owe  a  good  deal  to 
tobacco." 

"  No  husband  of  mine,"  she  said,  "  shall 
ever  smoke." 

He  glanced  at  her  curiously.  Could  it 
be  that  she  expected  a  renewal  of  the 


■■  -l/c  lady .'     Thty  want  to  charge  on  then  bollUs  of  tati-dt-Colognt." 


"  Do  you  prefer  a  pipe  ?  " 

"  You  seriously  mean " 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  your  permission. 
The  wind  will  blow  it  away  from  you." 

"  I  never  tolerate  smoke,"  said  the  lady, 
tapping  the  wet  deck  with  one  shoe.  "  A 
most  objectionable  habit,  and  I  do  all 
that  I  can  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  is  never 
.allowed  for  one  single  moment  in  my 
house.     I  simply  won't  tolerate  it." 


old  and  brief  engagement?  Were  his 
prospects  of  a  comfortable  middle-aged 
bachelor  life  in  the  Albany  endangered  .■' 
Was  there  not  some  merciful  Statute  of 
Limitations  which  protected  middle-aged 
men  in  cases  like  this  ?  A  wave  reared  its 
head  on  the  starboard  side  and  broke :  the 
water  rolled  up  to  their  feet. 

"  Exactly  resembles  my  life,"  said  the 
lady,  shaking  her  head  dolefully.  "Dashed 
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at  the  very  apex  of  expectation,  and  all 
ambition  gone ! " 

*•  My  dear  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Lewis 
Homersham  with  anxiety,  **  1  really  beg 
you  not  to  talk  in  this  manner.  I  am 
distressed  to  think  that  you  consider  your 
life  wasted,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  I  am  to 
blame." 

"  Naturally ! " 

••  I  feel  sure  you  have  had  a  fair  amount 
of  happiness  in  your  life  ;  that  it  has  not 
been  all  so  grey  as  you  now  imagine." 

"  I  have  tried  to  bear  up,"  she  said 
mournfully.  **  Nobody  knows  what  it  has 
cost." 

"  You  are  still  well  off,  Margaret  ?  " 

**  Happiness,"  she  said  with  tears,  **  can- 
not be  bought." 

"  Margaret,"  he  said  impulsively,  **  is 
there  an>thing  I  can  do  ?  You  appear  to 
think  I  behaved  badly  ;  can  I " 

•*  Too  late,"  she  said  with  pathos ;  **  too 
late." 

Mr.  Lewis  Homersham  muttered  a 
**  Pray  excuse  me,"  and  started  up  ;  before 
the  lady  could  protest  he  had  marched 
away  aft.  This  was  a  situation  that 
demanded  insistently  the  smoking  of  a 
cigar;  he  was  a  man  who  thought  best 
when  smoking.  Her  last  remark  had 
touched  him  acutely.  Perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  he  had  not  comported  himself 
in  the  old  days  with  suntcinit  tolerance : 
he  might  have  hvvw  hasty,  and  a  right- 
minded  man  Hhould  rrpair  at  leisure  the 
hurried  bluiulrrs  that  he  makes. 

The  bhiHlering  wind  consumed  as  much 
of  tlu*  cigar  as  he  himself  did,  but  he 
Hinokfd  sulluiently  to  arrange  and  to  make 
up  hih  mind.  It  was  a  wrench  to  have  to 
alter  all  his  plans  ;  hard  on  a  middle- 
ix^i'i\  baclii'lor  to  have  to  relinquish  his 
htatr    ol'  hiuKlf   content ;    but    right   was 


right.  At  any  rate,  he  would  renew  his- 
proposal  on  the  way  from  Folkestone  ta 
London  :  he  wished  he  could  think  there 
was  any  chance  of  receiving  a  refusal.  He 
wished,  too,  she  had  not  grown  so  very 
stout. 

The  lights  of  the  Leas  at  Folkestone 
were  near,  and  white-faced  passengers 
came  up  hesitatingly  from  below.  Lewis 
Homersham,  about  to  rejoin  the  lady  wha 
had  once  excited  his  youthful  admiration, 
saw  that  her  maid  was  now  in  attendance 
upon  her,  receiving  stem  reproof  with 
a  placid  aspect  of  resignation.  The 
Mary  Beatrice  entered  the  harbour,  and  as 
he  took  his  portmanteau  and  joined  the 
queue  of  disembarking  passengers,  he 
managed  to  speak  to  her. 

**You  will  allow  me  to  travel  up  with 
you,  Margaret  ?  " 

**  If  you  wish  it,  Lewis." 

At  the  long  bench  where  the  Custom 
officers  examined  the  hand-baggage  there 
was  presently  commotion.  The  maid  left 
her  open  bag  and  ran  to  her  mistress, 
who  was  standing  near  to  Mr.  Homersham. 

**  My  lady !  They  want  to  charge  op 
those  bottles  of  eau-de-Cologne." 

**  How  dare  they  attempt  to  swindle 
me  1 "  said  her  mistress  excitedly.  **  Tell 
them  that  I  shall  get  my  husband  to  write 
to  the  County  Council  about  it." 

**  You  are  married  .^"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  am  married,"  she 
answered  impatiently.  "  Sir  Robert  had 
to  stay  in  Paris;  it  was  most  annoying; 
if  I  hadn't  had  you  to  argue  with  I 
might  have  been  ill.  Which  is  the  way  to- 
the  train  }  " 

*'  On  reflection,"  said  Mr.  Lewis  Homer- 
sham cheerfully  as  they  went  upstairs,  **  I 
think  I  will  travel  up  in  a  smoking 
compartment." 
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MRS.    CECIL   RALEIGH. 

DRAMATISTS'  wives  naturally  Uke 
to  the  stage.  Mrs.  Wilton  Jones 
(Miss  Warden)  is  an  excellent  comedienne, 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Carton  (Miss  Compton)  is 
absolutely  unrivalled  in  her  line  (who  can 
forget  her  Lady  Algy  P).  In  the  medium  of 
melodrama  we  have 
Mrs.  Cecil  Raleigh, 
who  prefers  to  play 
under  her  married 
name  rather  than 
under  her  own 
(Miss  Isabel  Elli- 
son), Before  she 
married  Mr. 
Raleigh  she  was 
well  known  to 
theatre-goers  (and 
her  brother  mar- 
ried a  very  pretty 
actress) ;  but  it  is 
only  of  recent  years 
that  she  carved  out 
a  niche  for  herself. 
She  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  woman, 
with  streaks  of 
grey  in  her  jet- 
black  hair,  and  she 
carries  off  a  bold 
melodramatic  part, 
such  as  the 
Countess  Mirtza  in 

"The  Great  Ruby,"  or  I^dy  Hermione 
in  "The  White  Heather,"  with  powerful 
effect.  She  is  now  playing  the  big  part 
in  "  With  Flying  Colours,"  at  the  Adelphi 
But  she  has  also  a  lighter  touch,  as  we 
saw  when  she  figured  in  "The  Princess 
and  the  Butterfly,"  at  the  St,  James's. 

A   VETERAN   PL  AY-AC  TRESS. 

Miss  Dolores  Drummond,  who  is  appear- 
ing at  the   Lane,  is  the  daughter  of  an 


artist-family  (her  father  was  Samuel  Drum- 
mond, the  painter).    She  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Australia,  and  has  played 
with   G.  V.   Brooke.  Charles  Kean,  and 
Barry  Sullivan.     Her  son  is  Mr.  Sprague, 
our   cleverest    theatrical    architect.       He 
thus  combines  the  stage  knowledge  of  his 
mother     with     the 
artistic  instincts  of 
her  family. 

MISS   PALGRAVB. 

Miss  Helen  Pal- 
grave,  who  opened 
a  London  en- 
gagement at  the 
Vaudeville  in  Sep- 
tember, has  been 
acting  since  1884, 
but  she  is  best 
known  to  provin- 
cial playgoers.  She 
is  a  niece  of  the  late 
Palgrave  Simpson, 
the  dramatist,  and 
has  had  a  busy  time 
in  the  country 
since  she  began 
her  stage  career 
fifteen  years  ago. 

MISS   VANE 
FEATHERSTONE, 

Miss  Vane  Feather- 
stone,  who  appears  in  the  autumn  drama 
at  the  Lane,  has  been  on  the  stage 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  She  began  at 
the  Olympic  when  she  was  quite  a  girl, 
and  since  then  she  has  appeared  in 
nearly  every  London  theatre.  Some  of 
her  best  work  has  been  done  with  ^tr. 
Charles  Hawtrey,  who  has  a  genius  for 
making  or,  at  least,  choosing  comediennes. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  she  has 
given  a  "  theatrical  tea "  at  the  Queen's 
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HaJI,  at  which  everybody  who  tE  anybody 
in  stageland  puts  in  an  appearance. 

MISS  CA^HOLS. 

Hiss  Eleanor  Calhoun  b  an  actress  of 
such  power  that  one  would  gladly  see  her 
more  often.  Her  appearance  in  Mr.  C.  B. 
Femald's  Japanese  play  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  with  .Mr.  Forbes  Robert- 
ion  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  is  the  latest  thing 
she  has  done.  She  is  a  Califomian  by 
birth ;  learned  how  to  act  in  France  (she 
played  leading  parts  at  the  Odton) ;  and 
made  her  Arst  London  appearance  in  t88z. 
Quite  recently  she  played  in  a  little  piece 
of  I^y  Archibald  Campbell's,  produced 
in  Scotland.  She  is  a  remarLably  intel- 
ligent woman,  and  she  is  very  shy.  Her 
sister  is  now  playing  in  America  in  the 


"Runaway  Girfs"  vacaiioii.  Miss  Edis- 
R-as  returning  to  her  fint  kric,  tlkr- 
nasic-hall,   for    it    was  at    the    Empire, 


Brighton,  that  Mr.  Edtvardes  saw  and 
engaged  her  She  had  often  appeared  in 
pantomime,  but  her  first  real  stage  part 
was  that  of  Ada  Smith  in  "  The  Shop 
(lirl."  She  played  it  in  the  provinces. 
Then  she  was  brought  to  the  Gaiety,  where 
she  has  continued  her  "Hdy"  parts  with 
immense  success. 


old  Indian  play  recently  produced  by  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society. 

"A   LIDV." 

The  most  amusing  low  comt!dienne  thai 
London  has  seen  of  receni  years  is  Miss 
Connie  Kdiss,  of  the  Gaiety.  In  appear- 
ing at  the  Alhambra  recently  during  the 


MR.     WII-SOS     BARKETTS     LEADING   LADV. 

Miss  Maud  Jeffries  has  been  supporting 
:\Ir.  \\'iIson  Barrett  now  for  se\en  or  eight 
years,  and  has  been  one  of  the  attractions 
of  his  season  at  the  Lyceum.  She  is  an 
American,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  (the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Fred  Curzon),  Miss  Jeffries  is  tall,  dark, 
and  delkate-looking.  Her  greatest  suc- 
cess has  been  as  Mercia  in  "  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross,"  but  her  Kate  in  "The  Manx- 
man" (in  which  she  is  pictured  on  the 
o|>pDsite  page)  is  a  much  more  artistic 
creation. 
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THE   playwright's   PROGENY. 

The  younger  generation  is  always  knocking 
at  the  door,  but  yoti  are  never  so  conscious 
of  its  tapping  as  when  it  is  knocking  at 


(inheritedfromhermotherand  cultivated  by  - 
her  step-father)  into  the  channel  of  fiction, 
for  she  writes  charming  short  stories. 

THE   player's   children. 

Of  course,  it  is  much  more  common  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  players,  rather 
than  for  those  of  playwrights,  to  take  to  the 
stage.  One  of  the  most  recent  examples- 
is  Mr.  H.  B.  Warner  (the  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wamer),  who  has  been  playing 
in  Mr.  James  B.  Pagan's  Irish  drama, 
"The  Rebels."  His  father  put  him  into 
the  City,  but  the  lad's  soul,  like  Sir  Joseph 
Porter's,  was  unfitted  for  an  office-stool, 
and  so  he  went  on  the  stage,  supporting 
his  father  in  "  It 's  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend  "  and  in  "  Drink."  His  sister,  Miss. 
Grace  Warner,  preceded  him,  for  she  has- 
been  acting  since  1888,  when  she  played 
Juliet  to  her  father's  Romeo  at  Dniry  Lane 
previous  to  Mr.  Warner's  long  Australian 
tour.      She  is  married   to  an  actor   (Mr. 


ID.  ty  EUli  ud  Wduj. 
E    DAUGHTER  OF 
DRAMATIST. 


the  same  door  which  its  fathers  have 
successfully  opened.  There  have  recently 
been  some  striking  cases  of  this,  for  Miss 
Lily  Grundy  appears  in  her  father's  (Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy)  brilliant  play,  "The 
Degenerates,"  playing  the  part  of  the 
(stage)  daughter  of  Mrs.  Langtry.  This  is 
Miss  Grundy's  first  appearance,  though  it 
is  said  she  does  not  intend  to  take  to  "the" 
profession  as  a  livelihood.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr  H.A.Jones'sdaughters, Winifred 
and  Etheiwynne,  who  have  adopted  the 
name  of  Arthur-Jones,  have  blossomed  out 
in  real  live  actresses.  Winifred,  the  elder, 
was  trained  by  Coquelin  and  Willip.m 
Farren,  and  she  has  been  touring  in  Miss 
Winifred  Emery's  part  in  her  father's 
play.  "  The  Manceuvres  of  Jane."  She  is 
5  ft.  qi  in.  tall.  Mr.  Pinero's  step- daughter, 
.Alis.sMyra  Hamilton,  is  a  great  first-nighter, 
but  she  has  directed  her  artistic   talents 


Franklin  McLeay),  and  has  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  being  a  leading  lady.  Actors 
frequently  object  to  their  children  facing 
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llCHTtR   tiF    MR.  H.  A.  JONES,  ' 


the  footlighla.  for  they  know  too  well  the 
hardshiiis  of  the  stage.  Hut  the  young 
"wns  will  "  go  on." 

HE    RKMAtXs  .VX    tX,  1  :>H>I  ».S. 

Mr.  Feritiii.f.ia  ('.-.-I'.^'r .^  i.  i.!.>  x  O^rrnan 


1-l.ASHES   KROM   THE   FOOTLIGHTS, 
play, 


The  Ghetto."  at  the  Coinedy,  t-.- 
3t  been  lucky.  Bora  in  Nc» 
Orleans,  Cora  Urquhart  Brown -Pottrr 
made  her  professional  d^bnt  on  onr  si^~-: 
in  "  Man  and  Wife."  at  the  Havmarkr^t. 
in  March  iS86.  She  has  been  all  rounj 
the  world  since  those  early  days,  and 
has  learnt  much. 


PART    OF    HIS    WORK. 


By  GEORGE    WOLFSCOTE. 


THERE  'S  a  woman  at  the  door, 
Sir,  who  wishes  to  see  you." 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Vane  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  placed  his  book  page 
downward  on  the  table  and  followed  his 
landlady  out  into  the  passage  of  the 
Liverpool  lodging-house. 

A  cold,  sleety  wind  swept  round  the 
corner  of  the  street  and  sent  a  shiver 
through  him  as  he  bent  to  listen  to  the 
woman,  who  drew  her  checked  shawl  more 
closely  over  her  shoulders  as  she  delivered 
the  messstge. 

**  I  've  got  a  lodger  in  my  *ouse  w'o  's 
dying! — leastway,  the  doctor  ses  so— an' 
'e  wants  to  see  a  clergyman.  If  it  isn't 
disturbin'  yer,  would  yer  mind  comin*  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  Come  in  while  I  put 
on  my  overcoat,  and  I  will  go  at  once 
with  you." 

The  woman  stepped  into  the  shelter  of 
the  house  while  Stephen  Vane  put  on  his 
threadbare  overcoat  and  pulled  his  soft 
felt  hat  well  over  his  forehead.  Then 
both  passed  down  the  street  on  their 
way  to  one  of  the  back  slums  of  the 
parish. 

As  they  walked,  the  woman  gave  her 
companion  some  particulars  concerning 
the  man  who  lay  dying. 

He  looked  like  a  seafaring  man,  she 
said,  and  was  very  bronzed  and  scarred. 
He  had  been  staying  at  her  house  for  some 
weeks,  and  had  always  paid  his  bills  regu- 
larly, besides  giving  her  money  for  the 
medical  man  and  the  few  luxuries  he  had 
had  during  his  illness;  but  he  was  very 
sullen  and  taciturn,  and  had  told  her 
nothing  about  himself.  His  medical 
attendant  said  he  was  dying ;  but  he  did 


not  seem  to  fear  death,  except  that  he  was 
anxious  to  see  a. clergyman. 

They  stopped  before  a  house  in  a  street 
which  bore  an  unenviable  reputation,  and 
the  woman,  having  unlocked  the  door,, 
preceded  the  curate  up  a  flight  of  dirty^ 
creaking  stairs  to  a  room  at  the  end  of  the 
landing. 

Stephen  Vane  walked  into  the  room 
with  the  quiet  step  and  in  the  unobtrusive 
manner  of  one  whose  daily  experience  it 
was  to  visit  the  dying,  stepped  to  the  bed^ 
and  took  the  sick  man's  hand  into  his. 

A  powerful-lookmg  man,  who  had  been 
trying  to  read  a  colonial  newspaper  by 
the  aid  of  a  flaring  gas-jet  above  his  head, 
sighed  wearily  as  Stephen  Vane  clasped 
his  fingers.  He  nodded  to  his  landlady 
to  leave  the  room,  and  turned  his  face  to- 
his  visitor. 

"  Sit  down.  Sir.  It 's  a  long  time  since 
I  spoke  to  a  gentleman.  I  knew  if  I 
sent  for  a  clergyman,  I  should  probably 
have  a  last  chat  with  one.  I  was  one 
myself  once,  though  it  seems  like  some 
other  life  I  was  in.  I'm  sorry  to  have 
brought  you  out  on  such  a  night  as  this ; 
but  I've  spoken  to  no  one  but  that  old 
hag  and  the  doctor  since  I  've  been  here. 
It  must  be  a  change  from  your  comfort- 
able rooms  to  come  here."  And  he  looked 
round  the  bare  and  carpetless  chamber. 

**  Mine  are  little  better.    I  am  a  curate."" 

The  sick  man  nodded,  and  went  on. 

"  I  'm  usually  a  taciturn  chap,  and  don't 
open  my  mind  ver)'  often  to  anyone ;  but, 
somehow,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have 
a  talk  with  someone  to-night,  as  it  will 
probably  be  the  last  time."  And  the  sick 
man  smiled  grimly. 
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the  fofftliglits,  for  they  know  too  well  the 
hardships  of  the  stage.  But  the  young 
'iins  will  "go  on." 

HE   REMAINS   AN    ENGLISHMAN. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Gottschalb  has  a  German 
name  and  plays  German  parts  as  if  he  had 


play,  "  The  Ghetto,"  at  the  Comedy,  but 
has  not  been  lucky.  Born  in  New 
Orleans,  Cora  Urquhart  Brown -Potter 
made  her  professional  d^but  on  our  stage 
in  "  Man  and  Wife,"  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  March  1886.  She  has  been  all  round 
the  world  since  those  early  days,  and 
has  learnt  much. 


MONA, 

Miss  Mona  K.  Oram  has  been  on  the  stage 
for  ten  years,  but  it  is  only  the  small  part 
of  Mrs.  Jack  Eden  that  she  plays  in  -  The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,"  at  the  Globe.  When, 
however.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh"  took  a 
well-earned  holiday  in  September,  Miss 
Oram  played  the  part  of  Sophy  FuUgamey, 
and  did  it  well.  She  began  her  career  with 
Mr.  Ben  Greet,  and  still  hankers  after 
Shakspere,  for  she  appeared  several  times 
last  summer  as  Rosalind  with  the  Wood- 
land Players'  Company,  directed  by  her 
husband,  Mr,  Arthur  Grenville.     She  has 


been  born  a  "  Proossian,"  but  in  spite  of 
all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations 
{he  has  spent  most  of  his  acting  career 
in  America),  he  remains  an  Englishman. 
His  father  was  a  City  man,  and  he  him- 
self was  educated  at  Isleworth.  He  entered 
his  father's  business,  then  spent  four 
years  in  France.  On  returning  to  London, 
he  started  the  H am pstead  Dramatic  Society. 
It  was  Miss  Rosina  Yokes  who  gave  him 
his  first  real  part.  He  remained  in 
America  till  the  autumn  of  1897,  when  he 
made  his  London  d^but  as  the  German 
professor,  Katzenjammer,  in  "Never 
Again,"  at  the  Vaudeville,  He  recently 
appeared  with  Mrs.  Langtry  in  "The 
Degenerates  "  ;  then  joined  the  Criterion 
in  "  My  Daughter- in -Law  "  ;  and  he  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  show  Americans 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Bapchild  in  "The 
Manoeuvres  of  Jane." 

CORA. 

Mrs.  Brown-Potter  has  again  been  trying 
lier  hand  at   management  in  the  Jewish 


served  also  with  the  Bensons  and  Mr. 
Osmond  Tearle,  both  excellent  masters  of 
the  art  of  acting. 
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By  GEORGE    WOLFSCOTE. 


THERE  'S  a  woman  at  the  door, 
Sir,  who  wishes  to  see  you." 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Vane  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  placed  his  book  page 
downward  on  the  table  and  followed  his 
landlady  out  into  the  passage  of  the 
Liverpool  lodging-house. 

A  cold,  sleety  wind  swept  round  the 
corner  of  the  street  and  sent  a  shiver 
through  him  as  he  bent  to  listen  to  the 
woman,  who  drew  her  checked  shawl  more 
closely  over  her  shoulders  as  she  delivered 
the  message. 

"  I  've  got  a  lodger  in  my  'ouse  w'o  's 
dying! — leastway,  the  doctor  ses  so— an' 
'e  wants  to  see  a  clergyman.  If  it  isn't 
disturbin*  yer,  would  yer  mind  comin'  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Come  in  while  I  put 
on  my  overcoat,  and  I  will  go  at  once 
with  you." 

The  woman  stepped  into  the  shelter  of 
the  house  while  Stephen  Vane  put  on  his 
threadbare  overcoat  and  pulled  his  soft 
felt  hat  well  over  his  forehead.  Then 
both  passed  down  the  street  on  their 
way  to  one  of  the  back  slums  of  the 
parish. 

As  they  walked,  the  woman  gave  her 
companion  some  particulars  concerning 
the  man  who  lay  dying. 

He  looked  like  a  seafaring  man,  she 
said,  and  was  very  bronzed  and  scarred. 
He  had  been  litaying  at  her  house  for  some 
weeks,  and  had  always  paid  his  bills  regu- 
larly, besides  giving  her  money  for  the 
medical  man  and  the  few  luxuries  he  had 
had  during  his  illness;  but  he  was  very 
sullen  and  taciturn,  and  had  told  her 
nothing  about  himself.  His  medical 
attendant  said  he  was  dying ;  but  he  did 


not  seem  to  fear  death,  except  that  he  was 
anxious  to  see  a. clergyman. 

They  stopped  before  a  house  in  a  street 
which  bore  an  unenviable  reputation,  and 
the  woman,  having  unlocked  the  door,, 
preceded  the  curate  up  a  flight  of  dirty^ 
creaking  stairs  to  a  room  at  the  end  of  the 
landing. 

Stephen  Vane  walked  into  the  room 
with  the  quiet  step  and  in  the  unobtrusive 
manner  of  one  whose  daily  experience  it 
was  to  visit  the  dying,  stepped  to  the  bed» 
and  took  the  sick  man's  hand  into  his. 

A  powerful-lookmg  man,  who  had  been 
trying  to  read  a  colonial  newspaper  by 
the  aid  of  a  flaring  gas-jet  above  his  head, 
sighed  wearily  as  Stephen  Vane  clasped 
his  fingers.  He  nodded  to  his  landlady 
to  leave  the  room,  and  turned  his  face  to 
his  visitor. 

**  Sit  down.  Sir.  It's  a  long  time  since 
I  spoke  to  a  gentleman.  I  knew  if  I 
sent  for  a  clergyman,  I  should  probably 
have  a  last  chat  with  one.  I  was  one 
myself  once,  though  it  seems  like  some 
other  life  I  was  in.  I  'm  sorry  to  have 
brought  you  out  on  such  a  night  as  this ; 
but  I've  spoken  to  no  one  but  that  old 
hag  and  the  doctor  since  I  've  been  here. 
It  must  be  a  change  from  your  comfort- 
able rooms  to  come  here."  And  he  looked 
round  the  bare  and  carpetless  chamber. 

**  Mine  are  little  better.    I  am  a  curate."^ 

The  sick  man  nodded,  and  went  on. 

"  I  'm  usually  a  taciturn  chap,  and  don't 
open  my  mind  ver)'  often  to  anyone ;  but, 
somehow,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have 
a  talk  with  someone  to-night,  as  it  will 
probablv  be  the  last  time."  And  the  sick 
man  smiled  grimly. 
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Stephen  Vane  bowed  his  head  gravely, 
and  did  not  speak. 

**  As  I  have  lived,  so  will  I  die." 

He  repeated  this  sentence  several  times, 
and  seemed  to  derive  some  comfort 
from  it. 

His  visitor  smiled,  and,  as  his  eyes  lit 
up,  slightly  extended  his  hand  and  said 
in  a  low  tone — 

**  Remember,  the " 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  the  other  queru- 
lously interrupted.  "  I  'm  beyond  all  that. 
I  want  no  death-bed  repentances.  It's 
too  late.  I  only  want  to  talk  to  you,  just 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  talking. 
It 's  the  only  pleasure  I  've  got  left." 

He  paused  and  swallowed  something  in 
his  throat. 

**  Have  you  got  a  pipe  with  you  }  No  } 
Well,  then,  get  one  of  those  cigars  out  of 
that  box  under  the  bed.  I  can't  smoke 
myself,  and  I  'd  dearly  love  the  smell  of 

one.      It  will    make  you  more    nat 

well,  I  *11  be  able  to  talk  better  to  you." 

Stephen  Vane  did  as  he  was  requested  : 
lit  the  cigar  at  the  gas-jet,  and  settled 
himself  on  the  cane- bottomed  chair. 

The  sick  man  looked  up  at  the  broad- 
shouldered,  well-knit  figure  and  the  virile, 
clean-shaven  face,  and  continued — 

*•  I  *ve  had  a  hard  life,  I  went  wrong 
to  begin  with,  and  after  that  nothing 
mattered  ver>'  much.  I  tried  to  go  right 
once  or  twice,  but,  somehow,  I  always 
managed  to  get  on  the  old  track  again. 
Circumstances  and  hereditary  influences, 
I  suppose  ;  although,  if  you  take  those  out 
of  a  man  s  life,  there 's  not  usually  much 
left." 

Stephen  Vane  made  no  remark,  and  the 
invalid  proceeded  in  a  dreamy  tone — 

**  I  've  done  some  curious  things,  too,  in 
my  life.  I  *ve  no  clean  hands,  and  I  've 
been  in  a  rough  scramble  or  two  in  differ- 
ent places.  Well,  here  I  am  in  a  filthy, 
dirty  hole — dying.  And  I  could  have  been 
rich,  yes,  •  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,'  perhaps,  and  now  I  've  just 
enough  left  to  bur}-  me.*' 

He  turned  uneasilv,  and  murmured  his 
thanks  when  Stephen  Vane  placed  his 
pillow  in  a  more  comfortable  position. 


"  Yes,  I  remember  once  working  on  a 
farm  for  a  chap,  and  a  bad-tempered  chap 
he  was  too.  Then  I  tried  to  keep  him 
straight,  but,  somehow  or  other,  we 
had  a  row  and  he  lost  his  temper,  and 
he  struck  me.  I  didn't  return  the  blow, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom  ;  but  some 
devil  whispered  to  me  to  take  it  out  of  him 
in  some  other  way.  I  could  have  smashed 
him  up  in  five  minutes  if  I  'd  liked ;  but  I 
just  smiled  and  spat  on  the  ground.  Pre- 
sently I  apologised  to  him  and  went  on 
with  my  work  ;  but  from  that  day  I  never 
ceased  to  plot  and  scheme  how  to  get  even 
with  him.  It  maddened  me  to  think  that 
one  of  the  few  times  I  had  tried  to  keep 
straight  I  should  be  thrown  back,  as  it 
were.  I  managed  to  save  a  little  money, 
and  every  penny  I  could  lay  out  in  ways  to 
ruin  that  man  I  did.  Fires  took  place  on 
his  farm — how,  of  course,  I  alone  could 
tell.  In  time  I  won  the  old  chap's  con- 
fidence— that  helped  me  considerably.  A 
gold-mine  I  paid  a  visit  to,  to  get  informa- 
tion for  the  old  chap,  pinched  out,  com- 
pletely out,  and  most  of  his  money  pinched 
out  with  it.  One  of  his  sons  at  the 
'Varsity  in  England  must  have  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
his  eldest  son,  who  still  sticks  to  the  farm, 
is  just  about  a  beggar  now,  I  should  think. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  earning  their 
livings  somewhere,  and  poor  livings  they 
must  make  of  it.  One  of  the  girls  is  a 
cripple  and  very  delicate.  The  old  chap 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  whatever  doctors 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  but  I  got  even 
with  him." 

He  lay  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
but  eagerly  swallowed  the  British  cham- 
pagne which  Stephen  Vane  poured  out 
from  a  bottle  on  the  ricketty  little  wash- 
stand.  The  wine  seemed  to  revive  him, 
and  his  voice  became  stronger. 

"  I  wonder  what's  become  of  them.  I 
stayed  there  longer  than  I  did  anywhere 
else,  and  I  liked  that  second  son  of  his 
who  came  to  England.  He  was  a  plucky 
chap.  I  remember  some  of  his  dare-devil 
tricks,  though  they  were  never  really  bad. 
I  daresay  if  he  had  slopped  out  in  Australia 
I  should  have  kept  straight,     [.et  's  see ; 
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'What  was  their  name  ?  I  ought  to 
remember;  but  when  a  man  's  dying 
I  suppose  his  memory  begins  to  go. 
Vane,  yes,  that  was  it — \'ane,  Ranvarn 
Creek." 

His  hearer  gave  a  slight  start,  and.  as 
the  sick  man  turned  his  heail  towards 
him,  said — 

"  You  mean  Stephen  Vane.     1  am  he," 

There  was  intense  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  watcher  by  the  bed 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him,  and, 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face, 
watched  the  smoke  curl  upwards  from 
his  cigar. 

"  Say,  Sir,  I  'm  dying.  .  .  Do  you 
think  you  could  forgive  a  chap  who's 
;;oing  like  I  am  ?  " 


"  Forgive   you  1 "      And    the   speaker's 

eyes  were  bright  and  smiling  as  he  looked 


:   the   1 


'■Of  i 


I   . 


He 


turned  his  head  away  and  added  in  a 
deliberate,  matter-of-fact  tone,  "It's  part 
of  my  work !  " 

"  Then  listen,  listen  !  "  And  some 
power  revivified  the  glared  eyes  and  filled 
the  choking  lungs  of  the  dying  wretch  as 
he  attempted  to  raise  himself  in  bed. 
"  Listen  I  Ranvarn  Creek  Farm  paved, 
paved  with  gold.  1  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Ten  ounces  to  the  ton,  if  there  's  a  grain. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  farm.  It  was  part 
of  my  revenge  to  keep  it  quiet.  You 
you         " 

And  Stephen  \'ane  looked  on  the  face  of 
the  dead. 


MY     MUSEUM. 


SINCE  men  began  to  shave— and  you 
know  that  the  Romans  kept  chins  as 
smooth  as   the   latest  "  Johnnie  "—there 


round  by  a  horse  in   the   inside.      You 
thrust  jour  chin  into  an  aporture,  and,  !o  t 
in  sixty  seconds  it  was  to  emerge  clean 
and  smooth.  Another 
-,  scheme  for  mechan- 

ical shaving  is  shoun 
I  in  ihe  second  Illus- 
tration. In  this  in- 
stance the  razor  uas^ 
attached  to  a  stand 


which 


)ved 
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have  probably  been  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
rendering  the  process  less  painful  than  it 
usually  is.  For  instance,  it  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  since  an  ingenious 
inventor  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  machine 
that  was  to  shave  a  man  a  minute,  besides 
combing  and 
powdering 


across  the   faces  of 

a  row  of  patients  on 

a   rack   and    pinion 

arrangement,    driven 

Jl  bya  wheel.     Having 

I         shaved  one   side  of 

[he    faces    held    up 

*  *'"  to  it,  the  instrument 

reversed     itself    and     moved    backwards, 

shaving  the  other  side  in  its  course. 

All  this  was  proposed  long  ego.  Life 
to-day  has  indeed  become  a  i/fus  ex 
machind ;  but  we  have  not  yel  got  the 
length  of  a  mechanical  shaver. 


often   as   he 
liked  bv  sub- 


gu inca  a 
year.  The 
machine 
consisted  of 
a  number  of 
razors  al- 
lached  to  a 
wheel,  which 

round    and 
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rHE  STORY  OF  HSU   FA-TO, 

By  JULIAN  CaiOSKEY  (Mr.  M ). 

^u/Aor  of  "  Thr  Sheus  Pigiaiir  eft. 


ONE  night  during  the  war  there  was 
trouble  in  the  port,  and  I  had  mis- 
givings. I  rang  several  times,  and  no  one 
answered.  Then  I  went  out  to  the  back 
antl  called.  Xo  one  came  ;  the  servants' 
quarters  were  silent  and  untenanted,  and 
the  frogs  croaked,  and  the  cicades  hissed, 
to  the  chorus  of  cries  without.  Over  the 
moon  tiled  roofs  and  the  leaves  of  the 
pipa  trees  shot  up  occasionally  a  tongue 
of  flame,  which  showed  that  the  riot  had 
begun. 

I  perceived  a  dim  light  in  the  paper 
windows  of  the  little  room  near  the  stables 
occupied  by  my  iing-chai.  I  descended 
and  opened  the  ricketty  door.  Hsii  Fa-to 
was  sitting  within,  alone,  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  a  chess-board. 

**  i  *m  hanged  if  I  '11  stand  this,  Hsu/'  I 
exclaimed  angrily,  kicking  the  stool  he 
was  bending  over  and  shaking  his  bare 
shoulder.  **  Here  I  have  rung  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  the  Settlement  is  burn- 
ing, and  I  find  you  moping  over  a  con- 
fcnmded  game  of  draughts.      Come  out." 

Hsu  rose  and  looked  at  me  in  piteous 
reproach.  **()h.  master,"  he  said,  **  I 
little  time  makey  finish  the  thirteen 
sijuares.  Now  I  must  to  begin  all  over 
again  !  " 

Hsii  F'a-to  was  a  gentle,  persevering 
man,  with  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
countenance.  When  my  business  was 
over  I  made  inquiries  into  the  game  which 
could  so  absorb  him  as  to  be  unconscious 
that  arson  and  massacre  were  abroad.  I 
learned  that  he  was  studying  the  game  of 
7rti-ch'i.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
already  made  this  game  the  subject  of  a 
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story.  I  am  \Qry  sorr}*  to  have  to  repeat 
myself,  but  I  find  myself  engaged  to  relate 
faciSy  and  facts  characteristic  enough  to 
make  any  difference  between  a  Chinese 
stor>'  and  an  English  story  are  rare  enough 
to  bear  repetition.  Wii-ch't\  then,  is  the 
one  amusement  which  can  rank  with  the 
(Chinese  language  and  the  Chinese  drama 
as  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  genius.  It 
is  played  on  a  board  of  324  squares,  with 
150  men  apiece,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plicated, intricate,  and  brain-destroying 
puzzle  which  has  been  invented  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  mind.  Whist  and  chess 
are  frivolous  by  its  side  ;  for  you  may 
learn  chess  in  a  year,  and  l>e  able  to  play 
whist  in  two  years,  but  at  the  end  of  a  life- 
time the  utmost  a  great  scholar  ventured 
to  say  of  7vd'cKi  was  that  he  began  to 
know  that  he  knew  nothing. 

It  is  only  great  scholars  in  China  who 
venture  to  play  wa-ch'i\  and,  indeed,  to  l)e 
an  efficient  at  it  is  to  have  the  reputation 
of  great  scholarship.  Chinese  scholars 
are  capable  of  mastering  it,  .simply  because* 
they  inherit,  through  generations  of  can- 
iiidates  for  mnemonic  examinations,  an 
abnormal  memor}*  and  an  artificial  clair\oy- 
ance  for  complications.  Hsii  was  not  a 
literate,  or  the  son  of  a  literate,  and  con- 
sequently he  had  to  educate  his  memor}' 
by  beginning  with  simple  combinations, 
and  slowly  increasing  them.  He  had  thus 
spent  a  year  over  the  board  of  100 
squares,  and  now  studying  a  board  of  1 69 
squares,  which  was  still  little  more  than 
half-wav  to  the  combinations  of  the  full 
board.  (In  reality  the  squares  have  nothing 
to   do   with   the   game ;    it   is   played   by 
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placing  checkers  on  the  intersecting  points 
of  the  lines.  But  if  I  begin  to  describe  it 
1  shall  not  know  where  to  stop.) 

So  singular  and  presumptuous  an 
ambition  in  a  non  -  graduate  required 
explanation.  The  explanation  was,  per- 
haps, as  singular  and  characteristic 
as  the  game.  It  appeared  that  five 
years  previously  a  certain  mandarin  in 
Hsii's  native  prefecture  had  offered  a 
valuable  prize  to  any  fellow  -  provincial 
who  should  beat  him  at  ivei-ch't.  This 
challenge  was  held  out  as  an  incentive 
to  the  local  graduates  to  study  the  game, 
after  the  paternal  fashion  of  mediaeval 
municipalities.  The  official's  name  was 
Lo,  and  at  this  time  he  was  prefect  of 
Pao-ting. 

This  had  long  loomed  in  HsU*s  vision 
as  the  narrow  opening  of  his  life.  Hsu 
was  ambitious  of  creeping  into  the 
bureaucracy — that  is  to  say,  of  becoming 
a  gentleman.  But  he  was  entirely  self- 
(xlucated,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  attempt  the  Civil  Service 
examinations.  But  if  he  could  beat  a 
mandarin  at  wet-ch'i\  it  would  be  actually 
a  better  passport  to  official  employment 
than  a  hsiu-Wai  degree.  And  only  through 
such  a  challenge  could  he  ever  hope  for 
the  honour  of  finding  himself  in  the 
company  of  wei-chU  players.  There  was, 
therefore,  reason  in  his  apparently  futile 
labour,  and  as  he  was  a  man  who  was 
bound  to  go  far  if  he  got  the  start,  I 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  I  not 
only  secured  him  a  certain  number  of  hours 
ilaily  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  in  one  of 
my  own  rooms,  but  took  a  i)ersonal  interest 
in  the  game,  frequently  posing  as  his 
opponent.  Although  I  did  not  pretend  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  board,  I  liked 
ehess,  which  made  me  not  entirely  a  fool  at 
'iVi'i-cKi\  and  my  "  new  blood  **  was  of 
value  to  him,  for  hitherto  the  i)oor  fellow 
had  always  played  against  himsi'lf. 

For  three  vears  Hsii  eontinuetl  in  mv 
service,  and  never  for  one  day,  except  at 
New  Year  time  and  in  sickness,  did  he 
intermit  his  patient  persevering  study. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  spirit  of  despair 
crept  over  him  as  the  bewildering  cc»mpli- 
cations  of  the  board  grew  with  the  increase 


of  the  number  of  squares,  and  then  he 
would  grow  sick ;  and  more  than  once  I 
feared  it  would  be  the  death  of  him.  At 
such  times  I  was  obliged  to  support  him 
with  wine  and  delicacies.  I  did  it  willingly, 
for  I  was  beginning  to  regard  him  with  all 
the  vigilant  anxiety  of  a  prize-fighter's 
trainer.  This  remote  and  mysterious 
contest,  which,  for  all  I  knew,  might  have 
already  lapsed  through  the  prefect's  death 
or  indifference,  penetrated  one  with  the 
vague  romance  of  the  Eastern  genius. 
You  cannot  refrain  from  admiring,  and 
gradually  believing  in,  a  fixed  purpose ;  be 
it  never  so  fantastic,  there  is  nothing  in 
all  humanity  so  godlike  as  this  common 
attribute  of  tenacity. 

Hsii  had  now  mastered  the  eighteen-line 
board,  and  was  prepared  to  tackle  the  full 
one. 

But,  alas !  for  Hsii,  his  brain  was  not 
entirely  narrow  enough  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  foot -square  board  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  country's  woes.  The 
Russians  had  occupied  Newchwang,  and 
the  Germans  Kiao-chao  ;  and  the  voice 
of  patriotism,  uttered  by  a  factious  and 
ignorant  secret  society,  had  at  length  per- 
suaded Hsii  that  China's  independence 
depended  on  the  expulsion  of  foreigners. 
There  was  a  local  insurrection,  which,  as 
usual,  was  called  by  the  European  papers 
a  rebellion  ;  and  the  spirit  bade  Hsii  join 
it.  **  I  velly  solly,  master,*'  he  said  one 
day,  "  but  I  must  go." 

'*  You  will  be  a  great  fool,  Hsii/'  I 
replied.     **  You  are  no  soldier,  you  know." 

**  No  belong  soldier  pidgin  to  lead  a 
nation,"  he  replied.  **Want  clever  man. 
who  have  brains  and  know  what  he  figiu 
against.     I  must  go." 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  wci  cfii  boanl. 
"  And  leave  this  }  "  I  said.  **  More  better 
stop  Icarny  nineteen  -  line,  then  p'raps 
can  talky  that  Lo  ta  rcn.  Form  a  party, 
win  over  high  official,  and  you  have  some- 
thing to  go  upon." 

Hsii  gazed  sadly  at  his  beloved  board  ; 
I  knew  it  cut  his  heart-strings  to  abandon 
this  solitary  study  of  years.  But  his  con- 
victions were  too  strong  for  him. 

'*  I  not  a  fool,"  he  said  mourn fullv.  **  I 
know  rebellion  no  can  succeed.     But  this 
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time  no  can  wait  for  safety;  must  have  official.  He  not  betlay  emperor,  except 
reason  man,  know  foreigner,  to  let  he  betlay  rebel  to  get  back  again.  Only 
foreigner    know  what    Chinaman    mean,      can  speak  to  people." 


■-  /  'm  hang'd  if  I  'II  tiand  this,  Hsu"  I  t.nlainuJ,  tuting  Ikt  stool. 

Flaps  I  die,  but  after  me  my  words  will  I  thoroughly  understood  Hsii's  patriol- 

be   remember,    and   official   he    sue    that  ism,  and  also  his  policy — for  he  had  one — 

Chinaman    all    same    his   countlee.      Just  and  it  was  founded  on  a  better  knowledge 

now,   no  good;    you    no   savvy  Chinese  of  his  oun  people  and  of  foreign  intrigues 
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than     that    jiiisscssed    bv 
Tsung-li  Vamcn.     Hut  T  ha 
explain  it  Iutc.     He  left  me 
Si»mc  months  later  I  was 
Chinan-fii  as  the  secret  Rger 


cspatche'i  to 
of  a  ciTlain 


/  l.iiJ  my  hand  on  the  ■ 


■•And  leave  this 


Government  to  counteract  German  influ- 
once  at  Ihe  Court  of  the  -Viceroy  of 
Shantung.  Curiously  enough,  the  official 
who  was  entrusted  with  foreign  questions 
rising  out  of  the  German  coup-de-mam  was 
the  identical  Lo  Feng-tsui,  now  prefect,  or 
chih-fu,  of  Chinan.  who  had  encouraged 
the  study  of  itai-ck'i  in  the  not  remote 
prefecture  of  Peo-ting.  He  was  respons- 
ible for  the  pacific  behaviour  of  the  natives 
towards  the  obnoxious  and  overbearing 
invaders-  Shantung  is  a  sparsely  populated 
province,  but  its  inhabitants  are  sturdy, 
turbulent,  and  patriotic,  and  the  Germans 
win  lind  themselves  in  an  awkward  position 
if  they  are  ever  attacked  from  the  sea. 

Hsus  little  reb-^llion  had  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  a  few  German  marines,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  he  was  caught,  with  a 
score  or  so  of  armed  followers,  and  brought 
into  Chinan. 

.\ftcr  some  consideration  I  ventured  to 
intercede  for  poor  Hsu,  although  in  my 
semi-official  position  it  was  an  exceedingly 
undiplomatic  step  lo  acknowledge  that  the 
leader  of  the  anti-German  patriots  had 
recently  been  in  my  employ.  I  informed 
I^    of     Hsii's     long    study    of    wri-ch'i. 


proinpte<l  solely  by  the  ambition  to  com- 
pete with  his  Kxccllency ;  and  I  insisted 
that  it  would  be  onlv  magisterially  jiist  to 
examine    him    in    the   game,  for  no  man 
could    find    time   to   conspire    and    learn 
irei-ch'i  .simultaneously.      Lo.   a 
cold,  hard,  vigilant  man,  long- 
faced,    long-bodied,    and    erect, 
listened  to  me  favourably,  actu- 
ated by  a  double  motive.    Wei-cKI 
was    hi.s    one    weak    spot,    an<l 
during  the  ten   years  that    had 
elapsed  since  his  challenge  he 
had  been  disappointed  with  the 
results  ;  he  considered  the  study 
of  wfi-ch'i  a  twtter  education  for 
war,   law,  and   diplomacy  than 
even  the  classical  examinations, 
and  he  could  ill  consent  to  let 
a  promising  pupil,  risen  from  the 
ranks  too,  go  by  without  a  test, 
for  so  vulgar  an  accident  as  high 
treason.      With    this   medieval, 
unworldly  reason  went,  as  usual. 
another  which  was  very  modern 
and  subtle  :  he  secretly  hoped  that  my  inter- 
cession meant  an  informal  encouragement 

from  the Government  towage  a  guerilla 

war  against  the  (Jermans.  He  therefore 
consented  to  allow  Hsii  to  take  up  the  old 
challenge  as  if  he  were  an  innocent  man, 
with  the  virtual  understanding  between  us 
that  if  he  won,  an  alibi  should  be  concocted 
and  his  life  spared. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  State  prisoner 
was  |»ermitte{i  to  play  against  a  mandarin 
for  his  life,  "  Play  with  a  single  mind, 
Hsii  Fa-to."  said  ho,  when  the  prisoner 
had  been  summoned  and  the  case  explained 
to  him.  "  .\  successful  crown  to  your  long 
study  is  more  important  than  a  paltry- 
question  of  law." 

Thus  reassured,  Hsii  coinmenced  the 
game  of  his  life.  Just  at  first  he  was 
naturally  nenous,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
ill  and  out  of  practice  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
these  things  were  in  his  favour.  The 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  he  last 
touched  a  pawn  had  removed  the  staleness 
of  long  training,  and  the  change  from  over- 
strained activity  to  a  narrow  and  sedentary 
issue,  served  to  sharpen  his  wits  and  lend 
a  certain  initiative  to  his  usual  caution. 
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The  prefect  captured  the  first  comer 
without  (iifficulty,  and  as  he  did  so  1 
shuddered  at  the  stem  contemptuous 
eye  he  rested  on  his  prisoner.  The 
capturing  of  a  corner  is  the  simplest 
stroke  of  the  game,  requiring  only  two 
moves ;  but  an  the  moves  are  made 
alteraateiy,  it  is  cquaily  easy  to  frustrate. 
Hsii  put  his  piece  on  the  wrong  iwiiit; 
].o  secured  his  comer,  and  his  look  said  : 
'■  Vou  do  not  know  tlie  game.  Woe  for 
you,  my  man." 

Seven  moves  later  Ilsii  said  humbly, 
"I  eat  your  Kxcellency."  With  three 
men  he  had  drawn  a  line  across  the 
captured  corner,  thus  securing  three 
points — the  corner,  and  the  two  occupied 
by  Lo.     He  had  turned  his  mistake  into 


}'i2mtn,  and  his  nightly  visits  to  the 
prefect's  private  cabinet  being  explained 
as  secret,  judicial  examination.  Since 
Hsii  always  rose  from  the  table  very  pale 
and  harassed  by  the  anxious  stmggic,  his 
languor  and  absorption  lent  some  coloui 
to  this  pretext.  The  prefect,  of  course, 
turned  these  mysterious  sittings  to  more 
practical  (lurpose,  letting  it  be  understood, 
in  accordance  uith  standard  traditions, 
that  Hsii  was  betraying  his  accomplices. 
The  other  prisoners  wen;  examined  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and,  under  occa- 
sional applications  of  torture,  satisfactorily 
incriminated  themselves  and  their  leader. 

On  the  third  night,  Hsii  had  enclosed 
twelve  points  to  the  prefect's  thirteen  ;  by 
the  end  of   a  week,  a  large    number    of 


'J'ht  gattu  ^iu  conlintud  nighllr  Jiir  Ihrtl  houn 


a  stratagem.  I.o  evacuated  his  positions 
with  an  approving  nod,  and  thenci'forth 
looked  lo  himself. 

The   game   was   continued    nightly    for 
three  hours,  Ksu  being  imprisoned  in  the 


I)ieces  were  on  the  board,  and  moves  were 
Tuade  veri-  slowly  and  cautiously,  some- 
times not  more  than  one  a  night.  1  had 
got  the  inside  track  of  the  German  agent 
by    being    lodged    as    the    guest    of  the 
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prefect,  nominally  acting  as  his  inter- 
preter ;  for  the  Germans,  in  spite  of 
their  haughty  assumptions,  had  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  that  not  a  single 
Chinese  interpreter  understood  their  lan- 
guage. I  was  thus  enabled  to  be  present 
at  each  sitting  of  the  game.  It  was  a 
singular  duel.  The  real  tragedies  of  life 
are  always  so  tame,  so  commonplace ;  and 
in  China  it  is  still  harder  to  detect  the 
dramatic,  so  impassive  and  unemotional 
are  the  people.  Both  parties  often  forgot 
the  anomalous  conditions  of  the  game,  a 
natural  result  of  the  intense  concentration 
required ;  but  at  times  an  interruption,  a 
visit,  an  arrogant  despatch  from  the 
(jcrman  commandant  on  the  coast,  would 
invade  the  tranquillity  of  the  quiet  cabinet, 
and  a  hard,  fixed  look  from  the  stone- 
faced  prefect  would  cause  HsU  to  tremble, 
realising  that  his  fate  was  hanging  over 
him  like  Damocles'  sword.  One  day  one 
of  Hsii*s  accomplices  unfortunately  died 
from  heart-disease,  accelerated  by  the  acci- 
dental breaking  of  his  spine  under  a  care- 
less handling  of  the  *'  beam  "  ordeal ;  and 
I^o  became  stem  and  impatient,  for, 
curiously  enough,  torture  is  against  the 
law,  and  if  a  victim  dies  there  is 
liable  to  be  an  investigation.  Lo  felt 
that  he  was  risking  degradation  by  his 
game,  and  yet  he  was  absorbed  in  it, 
having  never  encountered  so  formidable 
an  opponent  as  the  poor,  trembling 
prisoner.  Hsii  was  on  the  whole  tranquil, 
self-contained,  and  clear-headed  ;  but  his 
deep-lighted  eyes  and  transparent  pallor 
told  me  that  he  was  suffering  from  an 
inward  fever,  and  that  his  sudden  immer- 
sion in  active  affairs  had  been  a  shock 
and  improper  strain  on  a  mind  naturally 
sedentary  and  introspective.  His  anxiety 
about  his  relatives  and  indifference  to  him- 
self bespoke  that  unconscious  premonition 
of  the  clairvoyant  intellect  which  is  so 
mournful  and  alarming  a  symptom  to  the 
helpless  onlooker. 

Hsii  continued  to  play  with  rare 
prudence  and  skill.  At  the  same  time, 
each  night  exhibited  an  increase  in  his 
pallor  and  emaciation.  He  was  eating  but 
little,  and  I  doubt  if  his  sleep  gave  him 
rest.      He    was    beginning    lo    feel    the 


difference  between  an  1 8-line  and  a  19-line 
board,  was  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
pieces,  and  probably  his  sleep  was  but  a 
nightmare  of  wei-cKu  It  is  true  that 
such  nightmares  may  often  serve  a  man  in 
lieu  of  practice,  as  opium  may  serve  in  lieu 
of  imagination  ;  but  they  render  the  execu- 
tion languid  and  nerveless.  Lo,  on  the 
contrary,  was  now  perfectly  in  his  element, 
with  two  hundred  odd  pieces  on  the  board 
and  a  complicated  formulation  of  intricacies 
which  warmed  his  love  of  subtlety.  He 
began  to  play  quicker  than  Hsii,  who 
required  with  each  move  longer  time  for 
consideration,  and  yet  was  afraid  of  trying 
the  patience  of  his  jailer. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoners  had 
meanwhile  been  concluded,  and  resulted  in 
a  clear  verdict  of  armed  riot  and  rebellion. 
Lo  very  properly  and  firmly  refused  to 
consider  it  a  case  of  murder,  the  German 
marines  having  played  police  on  Chinese 
territory  without  authorisation  from  the 
Emperor.  The  finding  had  been  sent  to 
Peking,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  days 
for  the  warrant  to  come  down  for  the 
execution  of  the  "  rebels." 

The  game  had  now  reached  a  critical 
stage.  Every  other  move  was  accom- 
panied by  the  words  "fAiA  «/"  or  **yaa 
chih  "  ("  I  eat  you,"  or  "  check  "),  for  the 
long-drawn  skirmishes  and  strategies  had 
led  up  to  an  arrangement  which  enabled  a 
single  man  to  complete  the  environment 
of  a  **  strong  place."  It  was  now  a  pro- 
cess of  surrounding  and  **  eating  up '" 
detached  bodies  of  the  enemy.  1  could 
no  longer  pretend  to  follow  the  game 
myself,  with  250  men  or  more  dotted  all 
over  the  board,  but  I  could  see  that  the 
result  hung  in  the  balance  of  each  move. 
HsU  was  evidently  troubled  by  his  lack  of 
experience,  and  dispirited ;  Lo,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  filled  with  a  keen 
anxiety,  with  difficulty  masked  behind  his 
impenetrable  coldness.  I  am  afraid  the 
pressure  of  other  complications  than 
7tri-c/t'i  was  weighing  on  him,  and  he 
wished  to  win  in  order  not  to  be  hampered 
by  a  vague  promise.  He  was  eating  up 
Hsii's  small  detachments  at  every  move, 
but  the  latter  had  so  admirably  planned 
his  gan>e  that  the  prefect  needed  all  his 
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ability  to  avoid,  or  stave  off,  a  single  large 
capture  which  would  more  than  counter- 
balance all  his  minor  successes.  Hsii  was, 
in  chess  parlance,  sacrificing  his  pieces 
for  a  *•  mate,"  while  Lo  was  constantly 
"checking.**  1  saw  enough  of  Hsii's 
game  to  feel  an  intense  admiration  for 
the  poor  fellow's  ner\'e,  courage,  and  con- 
centration, in  face  of  the  awful  sword 
hanging  over  him. 

But  when  play  ceased  for  the  night, 
appearances,  as  I  say,  were  against  Hsii. 
His  position  was  excellent,  but  lack  of 
practice  on  the  full-sized  board  bewildered 
him,  and  it  was  becoming  apparent  that 
he  could  no  longer  keep  his  grasp  on  his 
own  strategy.  Once  or  twice  he  had 
missed  his  opportunity  ;  he  forgot  what 
he  was  playing  for,  and  in  his  despair 
neglected  his  own  tactics  to  encounter 
those  of  his  adversary.  There  was  a 
triumphant  glitter  in  Lo*s  eye  as  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  excitement  of  the 
game,  and  privately  I  prayed  that  he  might 
win.  He  was  more  likely  to  be  generous 
to  a  vanquished  opponent  who  had  fought 
so  well  than  honourable  to  a  helpless 
conqueror. 

At  the  end  of  the  night's  play — the 
watchman  without  had  just  rattled  the  first 
watch  between  one  and  two  a.m. — ^the 
prefect  detained  Hsii.  His  manner  was 
constrained  and  mysterious.  A  servant 
brought  him,  as  usual,  a  bowl  of  hot 
water  and  a  face-cloth,  with  which  he 
rubbed  his  face  to  refresh  himself,  while 
another  servant  waited  with  his  pipe  and 
a  tinder-spill.  In  the  background  stood 
the  two  warders  who  had  charge  of  Hsii. 
To  night  the  prefect  signed  to  the  servant 
t«>  give  the  steaming  face-cloth  to  Hsii 
also,  a  remarkable  token  of  civility.  He 
ih(»n  beckoned  the  warders,  and  told 
liirm  that  they  could  retire  to  their  own 
quarters  for  the  night,  as  their  services 
would  not  be  required  to  guard  the 
j>risoner.  Moving  to  the  opium  divan  in 
i»nler  not  to  disturb  the  tvti-ch'i  table,  he 
had  tea  brought,  and  dismissed  his  body- 
servants  for  the  night.  Then  he  motioned 
Hsii  to  rest  himself  on  the  other  half  of 
the  broad  crimson  settee,  and  pushed  the 
opium- tray  towards  him. 


**  Make  yourself  at  ease,  Hsu  hsim- 
sheng"  he  said  sternly  but  kindly.  *'  You 
are  fatigued,  and  the  game  is  drawing  to  a 
close." 

Although  Hsii  was  not  a  smoker,  polite- 
ness demanded  that  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  soothing  drug.  Every  China- 
man, of  course,  understands  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  yen-tai^  and  Hsii  inhaled  a 
pipe  or  two.  I,  sitting  opposite  them, 
smoked  a  cigar  over  a  bottle  of  Japanese 
lager. 

As  soon  as  the  opium  and  strong  tea 
had  refreshed  Hsii,  the  prefect  began  to 
question  him  concerning  his  conspiracy. 
If  Lo  had  designed  simply  to  extract 
information  from  his  prisoner  for  his  own 
condemnation,  he  could  have  adopted  no 
more  effective  means,  for  this  politeness 
overcame  the  sensitive  fellow  far  more 
than  coercion  would  have  done,  and  he 
told  everything.  Then,  in  a  simple  way, 
Lo  made  a  startling  announcement. 

"  It  is  well  that  I  sh'  inform  you,  Hsii 
hsun-sheng^  that  the  imperial  rescript  con- 
cerning your  affair  was  received  to-day. 
On  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  daybreak, 
the  parties  concerned  in  this  unfortunate 
folly  are  to  be  punished." 

Poor  Hsii  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Is  —  is  the  game  to  count  for 
nothing,  ia  ren?"  he  stammered. 

*•  I  shall  beat  you,"  the  prefect  said 
ominously.  "A  victory  on  your  part 
would,  I  suppose,  in  view  of  my  having 
been  so  foolish  as  to  grant  you  this 
privilege,  place  me  under  certain  obli- 
gations ;  but  it  is  better  for  you  to  con- 
sider yourself  already  beaten,  Fa-to." 

Hsu  was  unable  to  say  anything.  I 
regret  that  for  my  own  part  I  did  not 
interpose,  or  make  clearer  my  own  readi- 
ness to  incur  misrepresentation  rather 
than  leave  anv  doubt  of  mv  desire  for 
Hsii's  pardon.  Unfortunately,  my  curious 
position  had  compelled  me,  during  the 
game,  to  retain  an  appearance  of  neutrality 
and  even  of  suspicion ;  for  Lo  had  given 
out  several  hints  regarding  the  attitude  of 
my  Government  towards  the  (jerman 
encroachment,  and  diplomacy  forbade  me 
to  encourage  him  with  false  hopes. 

Presently  Lo   laid   down  his  pipe  and 
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rose.  **  You  require  fresh  air,  Hsii  Fa-to," 
he  said  negligently,  **  let  us  step  outside 
and  see  the  stars." 

He  conducted  us  into  a  walled  garden, 
communicating  by  a  wicket  with  the  bank 
of  the  canal.  He  opened  this  wicket,  and 
on  closing  it  did  not  replace  the  bar.  We 
strolled  back,  and  the  prefect  wished  Hsii 
a  pleasant  night.  **  It  is  on  nights  like 
these,*'  he  said,  **  that  dreamers  love  to 
wander  in  the  open  air." 

The  following  night  the  game  was 
resumed.  The  prefect  was  singularly 
stern,  and  he  seemed  to  regard  Hsii's 
appearance  with  absolute  distaste.  "  You 
do  not  appear  to  have  spent  as  good  a 
night  as  I  hoped,"  he  said  with  cold 
irony.  **  Sit  down,  then,  since  you  insist 
playing  to  a  finish." 

Lo  seated  himself  with  a  stern,  set  face, 
and  looked  absently  at  the  board.  Suddenly 
his  brow  grew  black,  and  he  cast  a  sharp 
and  suspicious  glance  at  Hsii. 

It  was  HsU's  move.  He  seemed  puzzled 
and  indecisive.  Lo  watched  him  relent- 
lessly. Once  or  twice  Hsii  took  up  a  piece 
from  the  diminished  pile  at  his  side,  and 
put  it  down  again.  Then  he  looked  up, 
and  shrank  a  little  on  encountering  the  cold, 
stern,  and  suspicious  eye  of  his  adversary. 
**  Will  your  Excellency  forgive  me  if  I  am 
slow  ? "  he  asked  piteously.  *'  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  played  on  a  full  board  ; 
the  number  of  pieces  begins  to  bewilder 
me.     I  forget  where  I  was  last  night." 

*'  Take  your  time,  Hsii  Fa-to,"  the  pre- 
fect replied  sternly.  *'  It  shall  not  be  said 
that  Lo  Feng-tsui  has  played  unfairly, 
even  against  a  cheat.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  forget  where  you  were." 

I  was  horror-struck  at  these  words; 
they  were  obviously  an  accusation,  and 
contradicted  themselves  by  being  distinctly 
intimidating.  But  Hsii  did  not  seem  to 
take  them  as  unusual.  The  expression 
which  I  have  translated  **  cheat "  might 
equally  be  applied  to  him  as  a  rebel,  and 
he  took  it  with  patient  humility.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  board  had  been 
tampered  with,  his  hesitation  might  be 
interpreted  as  guile. 

At  last  Hsu  looked  up  with  a  strange 
and  pathetically  bewildered  air.     '*  I  think 


it  must  be  your  Excellency's  move,"  he 
said,  **  I  do  not  remember " 

"  Hsii  Fa-to,"  said  the  prefect  (no 
longer  employing  the  flattering  **  Mr."  he 
had  given  him  overnight),  **  it  is  your 
move.  See  that  you  do  your  best,  or  I 
shall  strike  you  in  the  face  for  a  trickster." 

I  was  horrified.  It  was  certain  that 
Lo  suspected  his  prisoner  of  cheating. 
I  could  not  credit  it  of  Hsii.  Or  was 
the  prefect  acting  to  justify  a  treachery  ? 

Hsii  flushed,  and  instantly  raised  his 
head  with  a  proud  and  defiant  glance. 
He  put  down  a  checker.  "  Chi  ni,**  he 
said  contemptuously. 

The  «/*('*  you,"  instead  of  "  great  man") 
alone  was  insolent,  although  the  formula 
of  the  game  among  equals. 

The  move  that  Hsii  had  made  was 
victory.  There  still  remained  some 
vacant  spots  and  spare  pieces,  but  not 
enough  to  retrieve  the  prefect's  loss. 
Hsii's  move,  I  learnt  subsequently,  was 
a  master  stroke.  It  unexpectedly  com- 
pleted the  enclosure  of  a  large  space  of 
the  board,  already  held  in  position  by 
eight  of  the  prefect's  men.  It  gave  Hsii 
nine  points,  which  could  not  be  retrieved. 
It  made  him  five  points  ahead,  and  his 
other  positions  were  so  good  that  there  was 
not  room  for  the  prefect  to  make  up  that 
number,  however  skilfully  he  played. 

Lo  pushed  his  chair  back  and  called  for 
his  pipe,  his  hard  eyes  angry  and  inex- 
orable. 

**  You  have  won,"  he  said.  "You  were 
foolish  to  cheat,  for  you  are  a  good  player. 
You  were  still  more  foolish  to  neglect  my 
warning,  and  the  opportunity  to  w^in  fresh 
air  in  preference  to  an  unhealthy  game." 

Hsii  exhibited  a  bewildered  confusion, 
combined  with  a  manifestly  righteous 
indignation. 

**  Cheat  ?  I  have  not  cheated  !  "  he 
retorted  hotly. 

*'  Go,"  said  the  prefect,  pointing  sternly 
to  the  door.  *'  Your  money  shall  be  paid 
to  you." 

The  wretched  Hsii  was  hustled  from  the 
room.  I  could  not  refrain  from  expostu- 
lating with  the  prefect.  I  expressed  my 
firm  conviction  that  Hsii  was  incapable  of 
dishonesty. 
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"Since     you    belkve    so    casilv,"     I,o 
Teplied    angrily,    "  I    will    convince   you. 
You    were    witness    oi    the    fact    that    I 
inadvertently  left  open  the  wickci  of  the- 
garden,  and  showed  this  fool  the  way  to 
it.     When   I  had    retired   to  my  bed  the 
dangerof  such  carelessness  struck  tne,  and 
it  being  too  late  to  summon  the  runners. 
[  instructed  one  of  my  women  to  go  out 
and  watch  tlic  prisoner's  door.     She  saw 
him,  an  hour  later, 
towards      daivn, 
come  back  into  this 
room  and   place   a 
checker   on    the 
board.     I  chid  her 
for  ii  dn-amer  ;  but 
at   the  first    glance 
to-night  I  detected 
the  change.      The 
man    was   not  sure 
of  his  game  ;  so  he 
cheated." 

I  could  not 
doubt  the  prefect's 
word.  And  I  could 
not  believe  that  a 
man's  fundamental 
character  could 
change  in  a  moment 
from  straightfor- 
wardness to  dis- 
honesty, and  from 
prudence  to  foilv. 
If  Hsu  was  over- 
tome  by  the  fear 
of  death,  he  would 

.>Ai  j„-»   A,«  ™u,,  i 

have  taken   a  step 


rthe 


esca[>ed.  My 
this  day,  that,  perhaps  in  part  due  to  tht- 
opium,  he  had  done  the  thing  uncon- 
sciously in  his  sleep.  He  had  ilreamt  of 
the  game ;  he  knew  it  was  his  move,  and 
he  had  made  it,  but  asleep. 

\\ith  great  misgivings  I  venturcil  to 
expostulate  with  the  prefect,  but  with 
unhappy  cfTecl.  He  virtually  accused  me 
of  being  in  collusion  with  Msii.  He 
insinuated  that  the  idea  of  the  game  was 
from  the  beginning  a  trick.  My  (Jovtm- 
mcnt  wished   to  obtain   Hsii's  pardon  in 


this  underhand  method,  in  order  lo  embroil 
China  with  the  Germans  uithout  embroil- 
ing themselves. 

At   early   ilawn    I  was   called  with  the 

request  that   1    would    be  present,  in  my 

official  chair,  ut  the  execution.     I  did  so, 

having    still    strong    hopes    that    certain 

representations  I  had  made,  coupled  with 

the  Fit's  own  sense  of  justice,  would  still 

react    in    favour   of  Hsii.      The    derman 

Attach  6,  some 

officers  in  uniform, 

andafile  of  marines 

were  present. 

Most  of  the 
prisoners  were  un- 
able to  walk,  and 
were  carried  to  the 
ground  in  baskets. 
Thej'  were  dumped 
out  and  placed  in 
a  row,  pinioned,  in 
a  kneeling  posture. 
The  prefect  read 
out  to  the  (jerman 
representatives  the 
imperial  rescript. 
He  then  seated 
himself,  and  before 
[  realised  what  was 
taking  place,  a 
sickening  thud  fell 
on  the  silence.  I 
looked  round 
quickly,    and     saw 

,  stalking      im|>er- 

turbabty  along 
the  line,  lopping 
the  boweil  heads.  The  prefect  lookeil 
on,   stem  and  impassive. 

Ilsii  was  at  the  end  of  the  line.     He 
raised    his    head    and    cried    in    terrible 

"  I  did  not  cheat !  I  did  not  ch^^ " 
"  Cheat } "  said  the  German  .Attache 
disdainfully,tthcn  the  word  was  interpreted 
to  him  as  we  went  back  to  the  refection 
prepared  by  the  \'iceroy.  "  Who  the  devil 
saiil  anything  about  cheating .'  ',The 
caused'  the 


-hfcier  art  Iht  board. 
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IT  has  ever  been  the  habit  of  England, 
when  conquering  the  Dutch,  to  sweep 
the  board,  and  having  annexed  their 
entire  possessions  overseas,  to   stand   in 


none  the  less,  though  in  a  coarsened  and 
exaggerated  fomi,  enough  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  ancestors  of  whom  he  is  the 
degenerate  descendant  for  it  to  be  worth 
out  while  to  remember  how  Kngland  has 
deah  with  Holland  in  the  past  On  the- 
present  occasion  ive  need  hardly  fear,  even 
for  our  diplomacy,  for  we  have  a  Secretarj- 
of  State  who  is  reputed  to  know  precisely 
how  many  shillings  go  to  make  the  pound 
sterling.  Moreover,  we  are  fortunately 
backed  byColonial  Governments — Govern- 
ments which  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making    presents    except   to   the   Mother 


DE  HUVIEK. 

some  embarrassment  in  the  face  of  her 
conquests,  and  finally  hand  them  back 
.'igain,  on  one  occasion  accompanying  the 
gift  with  the  douceur  of  a  round  six 
millions,  conferred  for  what  reason  it  would 
lie  hard  to  say.  We  are  not  to-day  at 
war  with  the  Dutch;  for  to  name  Paul 
Krujter  and  the  Silent  William  in  the 
same  breath  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
House  of  Orange  of  which  only  a  Hoer 
should  be  eapahle.  Hut  our  own  di|>lu- 
niaey  is  evergreen  in  the  face  of  what 
enemy  soever ;  and  the  Boer  of  to-daj-, 
though  a  caricature  of  llie  dc  Wiites  ami 
van    Tromps  of    earlier   dajs,    preserves. 


Country,  and  who  will  assuredly  sLiid  i 
their  bills  and  see  that  they  are  proniplJ 
setlled 

Itul  as  touching  the  <iue-^liun  of  Dutc 
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and  English  as  frk-nds  and  foes,  let  it  not 
lie  forgotten  that  before  England  and 
Holland  expanded  into  ocean -empires, 
it  was  as  often  as  not  Holland  that  was 
the  victor.  It  is  only  when  the  days  of  the 
Ruyters  and  Tromps  arc  already  a  century 
old  that  it  becomes  historical  to  write  of 
the  English  habit  of  conquering  Holland. 
Ue  Ruyter  was  not  a  noble;  the  "particle" 
in  his  case  is  merely  the  definite  article, 
and   the   name  by  which  he  is  known  is 


lie  Ruyter  appeared  chiefly  as  a  diplo- 
matist ;  there  was  no  fighting.  Cut  in 
half  a  dozen  conflicts  we  learnt  to  our 
cost  what  Dutch  seamanship  was  lite ; 
ajid  in  the  j-ear  1667,  when  the  Dutcii 
saded  up  the  Medwaj',  England  was  as 
near  to  seeing  the  capita!  loenaced  as 
she  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Con- 
queror entered  it.  In  those  days  England 
and  Holland  were  fighting  for  the  empire 
overseas;  and    as  a   consequence  of  the 


1690  (allies). 


a  nickname  derived  from  his  schoolboy 
exploit  of  climbing  a  steeple  and  riding 
on  the  weathercock.  In  those  days  he 
was  only  a  ragged  urchin,  playing  on  the 
<luays  of  Amsterdam.  He  had  for  play- 
fellow a  little  African  friend,  who  returned 
10  thi'  West  Coast  and  rose  to  be  head  of 
his  tribe.  His  trihe  lived  near  Gorcc,  just 
where  the  fever  begins ;  and  when  de 
Ruyter,  now  the  great  Admiral,  ca|)tured 
Coree  from  England  in  the  year  1664, 
the  two  friends  foregathered  after  a 
si-paratton  of  fifty  years  —  the  Dutch 
Admiral  and  tlic  .\frican  chief.     At  fioree 


war,  which  contained  so  many  disastrous 
episodes,  we  at  least  acquired  New 
Amsterdam,  better  known  as  New  \'ork. 
New  Amsterdam  was  rechristened  after 
our  sailor  Prince  of  those  days;  that  same 
Prince  who — quanlum  miilulus  ab  ill" — 
was  twenty  years  later  to  flee  before  the 
Dutch  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Sonthwold  Bay  was  James's  best  day. 
His  fighting  qualities  were  undeniable, 
and  he  had  some  tincture  of  naval  strategy. 
Certainly  he  was  far  superior  to  his  cousin. 
Prince  Rupert,  and  if  below  Blake,  was 
equally    above    Monk    with     his    idiotic 
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"Whepl  to  the  left!"  when  he  namt-ii 
the  helm  put  down.  The  Duke  of  York's 
viclon'  culminated  in  the  blowing-up  of 
the  kinlr.uhl.  which  fle\»-  the  flag  of 
Admiral  ( >p(lam. 

It  was  van  Tromp  who,  in  justifiable 
pride  at  having  defeated  Blake,  hoisted  a 
broom  at  the  masthead  to  intimate  that  he 
had  swept  the  English  from  the  seas. 
Mu-iit  we  give  up  this  storj-,  like  so  many 
others  that  we  like  to  believe  .'  Itappears 
that  we  must;  and,  indeed,  van  Tronip's 
desi>atches  are  those  of  a  ven-  modest 
man  whom  we  can  hardly  imagine  in- 
dulging in  the  fanfaronade  ascribed  to  him 
by  tratiition.  The  Dutch  Government,  if 
Government  it  can  be  called,  corrupt, 
niggardly,  and  inefficient,  had  reduced 
the  fleet  so  low  thai  in  the  Cromwellian 
wars  de  Kuyter  had  flatly  refused  to  gn 
to  sea.  It  is  hard  to  .say  which  «as  the 
more  corrupt — the  Dutch  Government  of 
the  t'romwellian  wars,  or  the  British 
Government  under  Charles  II.  Vet  sii 
much  depended  on  personal  prowess  that, 
provided  the  fleet  could  only  get  t<) 
sea.  it  was  sure  1o  give  a  good  account  of 
itself.     Thus,  only  a  i-ear  before  the  guns 


lights.  Hoth  England  and  Holland  had 
fought  the  good  fight  of  freedom  against 
Spain,  and    it    is   painful  to  see  the  two 


of  the  i>utch  bombarding  Chatham  h 
heard  in  London,  the  British  fleet  re 
give  so  good  an  account  of  itself  as 
liatlle  of  the  North  Foreland. 


great  defenders  of  lihertv  fighting 
Titanic  battles  with  each  other  for  trade 
reasons.  Van  Tromp  was  killed  fighting 
against  Monk ;  de  Kuyter  was  slain  in 
battle  off -Messina — he  dieil  strange  irony 
of  fate!}  a  Spanish  Duke.  Not  more 
pleasant  to  eotiiemplaie  is  the  Battle  of 
Beachv  Head,  where  thi-  English,  nomin- 
ally allied  to  the  Dulili.  ileserled  iheir 
friends  in  the  battle  and  left  the  vidorv  to 
Tourville.  But  for  imn-  the  faie  of 
England  was  niit  decided  on  the  sea  :  and 
the  victor,  of  Beachv  Head  was  useless  to 
the  King,  who  fled  before  tin  Dutch  al 
Boj'ne  Water.  Before  we  lake  leave  of 
the  seventeenth  eentun'  ne  must  not  forget 
)an  Evertsen.  the  eomfianion  of  van 
Tromp,  and  Wine  lonielis  de  Witte. 
fiercest  and  most  feared  of  Dutch  com- 
manders, who  in  vain  attempted  to  take  the 
place  of  lie  Ruyter. 

The  eighteenth  ceniur>*  ojiened,  bring- 
ing with  it  memories  of  Neerwinden 
and  Steenkirk,  where  English  and  Dutch 
had  faced  defeat  together,  and  usher- 
ing in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession.      Herein     it     is     hard     to     sar 
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whether  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  or  the  tend,  this  fierce  rivalry  of  England  and 
imbecility  of  their  Government  is  most  to  Holland,  and  the  still  fiercer  resistance  of 
be    manelled   at.     But  of  all   their  joint      both  to  France?     What  were  we  fighting 


achievements  none  stands  out  more  for,  and  who  gained  by  the  result  .■"  W'e 
forcibly  than  the  capture  of  Lille.  And  were  fighting  for  the  command  of  the  sea, 
no«.    ive    may  ask,    to   what  does   it  all      and  its  consequence — a  colonial  cniiiire. 
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Holland  dropped  out  of  the  running  as  that  France  was  left  with  no  empire  at  all. 
regards  the  Atlantic  shores;  and.  leaving  Li  order  to  remedy  this  disaster,  France 
France  and  England  to  tight  their  centurj-      twice  annexed  Holland  with  all  the  Dutch 


r  OK  THE  Dirrca  orr  campeidown. 


long  dud,  conlciited  herself  with  the  Far  dependencies ;  once  under  thu  Republic, 
East.  The  net  result  of  the  duel  was  that  and  once  under  the  Empire.  The  Dutch, 
England  was  shorn  of  half  her  empire,  and      not    unwillingly,    became    our     enemies. 
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Tliev  fought  us  under  the  French  flag  at 
the  Cape  and  at  the  Jloluccas,  in  Surinam 
and  Cura9ao.  There  is  a  ship  in  her 
Majesty's  Navy  at  the  present  moment 
whose  name  celebrates  our  conquest  of 
this  island  with  the  festive  name ;  a 
conquest  forgotten,  perhaps,  by  most 
of  us,  Curasao — like  Angostura  —  con- 
veying anything  but  definite  geographical 
ideas. 

The  Dutch  flag,  then,  flew  side  by 
side  with  the  French  flag  front  Jan.  17, 
1795,  when  the  "Batavian  Republic"  was 
founded,  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  It 
is  with  but  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
that  we  can  recall  the  uninterrupted 
scries  of  victories  of  F.ngland  over 
Holland  that  marked  this  war,  as  well  as 
the  war  that  followed  upon  the  promotion 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  crown  of 
Holland  in  1S06.  But  though  fighting 
against  every  tradition  that  had  made 
their  country  great,  the  Dutch  fought 
gallantly.  The  occasions  when  we  were 
well  matched  with  the  Dutch  were  light 
squadron  or  single-ship  actions  and  fleet 
actions.  The  capture  of  colonies  was 
comparatively  humdrum  work.  The  action 
in  the  historical  waters  of  the  Texel 
fought  on  Oct.  23,  1 798,  is  a  good  example 
of  single-ship  engagements.  In  point  of 
fact,  it    was  one   ship   against  two ;    the 


British  ship  being  the  frigate  Siriui  (thirty- 
six  18-poundcrs).  'YhcFurie  carried  thirty- 
sixand  the  Waakzamheid six gvtns.  Captain 
King,  of  the  Sinus,  caught  them  separated 
by  two  miles  of  sea,  tackled  the  iVuai- 
zamhtid  (a  corvette)  and  capturctl  her. 
The  Ili/tfjtMwMtf  only  fired  one  gun;  ami 
King,  having  put  a  prize  crew  on  boartl, 
started  in  chase  of  the  Furie.  The  chasf 
began  at  nine  a.m.,  and  lasted  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Furit  surri'U defect 
after  a  smart  engagement  lasting  half  an 
hour.  Both  ships  were  added  to  the 
British  Navy;  the  /uw being rechristened 
the  Wilhelmina  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  Fury,  and  the  Waakzamhdd  (of 
which  our  Jack  Tars  must  have  made 
wonderful  work)  sailing  under  her  Dutch 

Better  known  than  this  little  fight  is  the 
great  battle  of  the  Texel  or  Campcrdown, 
fought  on  Oct.  II,  1797,  the  great  fleet 
action  which  made  way  for  fights  like  that 
of  the  Sinus  and  her  two  enemies.  All 
that  England  retained  of  her  first  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  Empire  was  Ceylon;  all  that 
she  retained  of  the  second  conquest  was 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  retention! 
of  which  we  paid  six  millions  sterling;  so 
that  the  existing  Dutch  Empire  is  a  free 
gift,  twice  over  bestowed  by  England  on 
Holland. 
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By   K.   L.   MONTGOMERY. 


**  O  AIR  banes,  quantum  sufficii,  arc  like 

v3  to  comc!  to  each  man  in  his  life- 
time, so  nere  's  for  it ! "  quoth  Writer 
Monroe. 

The  squeeze  with  which  the  door  of 
Saunders  Macalpine's  sedan  .s;i luted  tho 
respectable  rotundity  of  the  cargo  descend- 
ing from  it  was  not  the  motive  of  this 
aphorism.  The  Writer  squeezed  through 
triumphantly,  brushed  a  snuff  pollen  from 
his  flapped  waistcoat,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  ascend  the  outer  stair  of  a  house  in 
Tod's  Close,  all  in  a  singular  reluctance. 

**  *Tis  a  hellicat  pack  I  *m  shouldered 
with  the  day ! "  he  muttered,  w  ith  an 
emphasis  unbefitting  the  godly  plant  which 
the  Bowhead  held  Writer  Monroe  to  be. 

The  barefooted  lass  who  answered  the 
grating  of  the  ring  against  the  Serrated 
door-pin  of  the  Edinburgh  flat  welcomed 
him  with  alacrity. 

"  Mistress  Anne,  the  Writer-body  1  "  she 
bawled,  lifting  her  voice  in  a  heraldic 
importance.  The  Writer  sidled  into  the 
parlour,  sending  an  anguished  glance 
round  the  portraits  set  in  their  gilt  mould- 
ings in  the  dark  wainscotted  walls.  Then 
a  door  at  the  farther  end  was  flung  open, 
framing  the  apparition  of  a  young  lady, 
with  one  haK  of  the  red-gold  hair  about 
her  shoulders  white  with  the  barber's  best 
powder. 

**  Come  away,  Mr.  Monror,  1  'ui  fain  to 
sec  you,"  she  cried.  **This  is  just  my 
powdering  -  closet ;  it  was  my  father's 
oratory,  honest  man,  but  he  's  long  gone 
to  a  land  where  powder  and  pravers  are 
not." 

The  lawyer  girded  up  his  loins. 

"  I  may  hold  your  leddyship  convrr>ant 
with  the  events  of  yopr  kinsman  Macintosh 
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of  Macintosh's  decease  and  interment," 
he  began.  **  Decently  and  in  order  was 
ave  the  word  wi'  him." 

•*  Save  us,  Writer,  my  uncle  was  no  the 
man  to  have  been  interred  wi'out  the 
decease,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Anne  im- 
patiently. "  He  bided  on  the  property 
like  a  tod  in  its  earth,  and  held  on  to  life 
with  the  grip  he  did  to  the  bawbeos." 

**  Yet  all  flesh  is  grass,"  resumed  the 
lawver. 

"And  the  harvest  is  no  unwelcome,** 
retorted  his  client.  **Ye'll  have  the  will 
with  ye,  doubtless  }  " 

**  I  '11  no  say  there  wouldn't  be  a  bit  note 
or  the  like,"  Monroe  admitted,  taking 
water  again  with  increased  hesitation. 
'*  But  this  wide  world  is  a  desferate 
shifting  place,  Mrs.  Anne." 

Mrs.  Anne  yawned. 

'*  And  the  unforeseen  is  all  that  a  man 
may  aye  count  on,"  proceeded  the  Writer. 
**  Yet  Macintosh  doubtless  took  into  his 
considers  the  peril  wealth  might  be  to  a 
young  female  with  no  other  adviser  than 
the  brains  under  her  own  bongrace,  and 
every  man  jack  of  the  clan  of  the  good- 
for-nothings  dangling  round  the  sign  of 
the  Fair  Face." 

Mrs.  Anne's  high  heel  cracked  smartly 
on  the  boards. 

•*  My  mirror  will  serve  my  turn  anent 
the  fair  face.  Writer,  the  belter  that  it 
lacks  a  tongue.  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  t-he 
heiress,  as  1  've  been  bred  up  since  I  was 
the  height  of  a  knittmg-prick  to  fancy 
myself.?" 

**  Ye  are.  Mistress  Anne,"  gasped  the 
Writer  in  a  tremulation.  **  Lord  forgive 
me  !  "  he  ejaculated  inwardly  ;  **  yet  it 's 
the  truth  pro  ianto**     He  eyed  the  stormy 
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beauty  warily      **  Fulfilling  one    reserva- 
tion or  condition,  as  I  may  say  " 

**  What  condition  ?  "  demanded  the  lad  v. 

Writer  Monroe  clasped  his  scratch-wig. 

**  That  ...  ye  marry  the  heir,"  he  said 
faintly 

Mistress  Anne  sprang  from  her  chair 

"  Me  marry  1 "  she  cried,  **  and — the 
heir  !  "  The  colour  that  had  died  out  of 
the  pure  oval  of  her  face  crept  back ; 
Mistress  Anne  fell  a-thinking  as  she  stood. 
**And  where  mav  mv  uncle  have  found 
this  gallant  heir,  if  not  where  the  High- 
landman  found  the  tongs  ?  "  she  resumed 
bitingly 

**  Just  your  cousin  Kneas,  ^listrcss 
Anne,"  submitted  Writer  Monroe.  **  Lord, 
a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle  has  an  easier  seat 
than  mine,"  he  reflected.  **  XoUe  prosequi, 
yet  reluctance  avails  nothing " 

•*  I  '11  be  frank  with  vou,"  Mistress 
Anne  remarked.  "  Macintosh  has  spun 
the  rare  turn  this  day  thmking  to  saddle 
the  property  with  my  cousin  Kneas — the 
old  Whiggie  scooping  a  nest  for  the  young 
one."  A  charming  roguish  smile  came  to 
her  scarlet  lips.  **  But  women's  apron- 
strings  have  aye  been  the  reins  to  drive  a 
Macintosh  in,  and  I  *m  thinking  I  Ml  have 
an  observe  of  this  fine  cousin  of  mine,  and 
see  if  the  King — God  bless  him  ! — need 
lose  a  friend  in  the  wife  of  my  cousin 
Kneas !  " 

Writer  Monroe  got  on  his  feet. 

**  By  your  leave.  Mistress  Anne,  I  '11 
make  an  end  before  I  'm  away.  The  testa- 
ment regulates  that  such  marriage  shall  take 
place  no  later  than  this  present  sixteenth 
of  March,  in  this  year  o'  grace  1745,  to 
which  end  your  cousin  is  lying  at  the 
White  Hart,  in  the  Grassmarket,  to  learn 
your  pleasure." 

*'  And  my  pleasure  is  to  tryst  him  at 
the  Old  Assembly  this  night,"  she 
returned  coolly.  **  My  uncle,  thinking  to 
make  a  tinchel  of  his  will,  set  over-little  bv 
his  own  blood  ;  we  Macintoshes  are  by 
times  kittle-cattle  to  drive.  But  awav  ui* 
ye.  Writer,  wi*  my  message  at  your  tongue's 
fip,  since  ye  *ve  turned  blackfoot  in  the 
Uiatter." 

Captain  Eneas  Macintosh,  under  the 
candleshine  in  the  Old  Assomblv,  looked 


a  likely  beau  enough  to  hit  any  woman's 
fancy,  as  he  combed  his  modish  periwig 
perfunctorily,  casting  glances  towards  the 
spiral  stairway. 

*•  Stap  my  vitals,  if  I've  a  stomach  for 
this  business,  Monroe  1 "  he  declared,  with 
a  slightly  nervous  laughter.  **To  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  would  be  vastly  mortifying;  but 
a  tulzie,  such  as  you  seem  to  forebode, 
with  a  red-haired  quean,  like  enough  to 

clapperclaw   my    face Zounds,    who 

comes  here  ?  The  completest  pretty 
creature  ever  I  clapt  eyes  on  !  .  .  .  Venus 
m  tartan,  by  all  that 's  lovely  !  " 

Mistress  Anne — at  that  moment  sinking 
in  a  sj)lendid  cheese  to  Miss  Nicky  Murray 
in  her  character  of  lady  directress  of 
ceremonies — had,  indeed,  proclaimed  her 
Jacobite  symj>athies  m  a  manner  which 
sent  a  chill  of  outraged  prudence  down 
Writer  ^lonroe's  backbone.  Her  silken 
negligee  of  Stuart  tartan,  open  over  a 
white  satin  petticoat  deeply  flounced  with 
.M alines,  was  laced  across  a  stomacher 
embroidered  with  silver  roses ,  white  was 
her  suit  of  ribbons,  while  in  front  of  the 
bronze  hair,  only  lightly  touched  with 
powder,  a  "  pong- pong,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
frosted  silver  rose,  nodded  on  the  wilful 
little  head.  As  the  slender  small  foot 
pointed  to  the  *'  recover,"  Mistress  Anne's 
fringed  eyelids  v»ere  lifted,  turiting  straight 
on  ^laclntosh's  face,  deliberately  scrutin- 
ising  the  fresh  complexion,  laughing  hazel 
eyes,  and  short,  rounded  chin.  The  "pong- 
pong  "  vibrated  with  extra  vij^our  as 
Mrs.  Anne  completed  her  survey. 

Miss  Nicky  ^lurray  was  about  raising 
her  painted  leather  fan  as  a  signal  to  the 
fiddlers  in  the  recess  to  tune  up  on  a  minuet, 
when  Mi.stress  Anne  stepped  forward. 

**  By  your  leave.  Madam,"  she  said,  **  I 
wouKl  ask  Mistress  Bell  Cameron  and  her 
j)artner  to  defer  their  steps,  on  the  plea 
that  I  must  be  married  before  midnight  is 
rung  from  St.  Giles's  steeple." 

The  groups  of  belles  and  beaux, 
normally  distinct  in  their  camps,  were 
a-pressing  pell-mell  about  the  parties.  The 
rustle  of  hoops  and  scjueaking  of  high- 
heeled  shoes  .smothereil  a  whisper  of  Miss 
Nickv  Murra%''s,  but  Mistress  Anne's  an.swer 
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sent  a  shiver  over  shoulders  in  tempting 
half- concealment  under  ihc  net  folds  of 
their  btfongs. 

*"Tis  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
propcrtv  (o  the  tausc,  and  for  that  sake 
VA  wed  with  Major  War  himself!"  said 
Mistress  Anne  between  closed  lips. 


Edinburgh  gossips  vowed  the  marriage 
something  of  a  bite  when  the  young  pair 
took  up  their  quarters  in  Tod's  Close, 
instead  of  riding  down  to  the  Macintosh 
countr}-.  Madam  Anne  wished  ii,  and 
affairs  had  a  knack  of  falling  out  as 
^ladam  Anne  wished. 


■■  C^m/  ,i'^,y,  Mr.  M,mr«t.   I 

^laclntosh  siized  her  hand. 

"This  is  my  wife!  "  he  cried  in  a  voice 
that  rang  to  the  caned-oak  celling,  as  the 
tartan  silk  billowed  on  the  ground  with 
the  depth  of  its  wearer's  assenting 
courtesy.  The  smile  on  the  bride's  Cujml- 
bow  lips  had  something  uf  harjlness,  but 
the  carnation  of  her  complexion  did  not 
vary  by  a  sampler  shading  as  she  left  the 
assembly  on  her  husband's  arm. 


'■  Blister  nie,  but  she's  so  jiretly  a 
devil !  "  Macintosh  in  the  first  of  it  would 
explain  to  a  tavern  crony  over  his 
"meridian"  of  "a  cauld  cock  and  a 
feather,"  as  he  dippt^d  the  raisins  in  the 
brandy  absently.  "  We  have  but  the 
one  will  between  us ;  but,  gad«  i<)ks ! 
if  'tnas  not  for  her  tearing  loveliness 
she'd  be  like  to  find  a  husband  is  vit  a 
man ! " 
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Madam  Anne  concerned  herself  little 
with  these  tavern  adjustings  of  the 
matrimonial  scales.  She  concerned  her- 
self little  in  any  wise  with  her  husband  ; 
clavering  eternally,  as  he  complained, 
with  the  Cavalier  coterie  at  the  Citadel 
of  Leith,  bringing  back  from  thence 
as  the  summer  advanced  a  golden 
smoulder  of  fire  in  her  fine  eyes.  It  was 
on  a  warm  July  morning  when  the  lady, 
sipping  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  her 
closet,  set  Pompey,  the  bkick  footboy,  to 
running  every  way  at  once  in  search  of 
the  Laird. 

Macintosh  waited  on  his  lady  without  as 
much  delay  as  would  have  served  to  discard 
the  mode-tippet  in  which  he  had  been 
taking  a  daunder  on  Castle  Hill,  but  now 
his  glance  did  not  soften  at  the  charming 
figure  in  blonde  fly-cap  and  white  ruffled 
mob  flowing  over  a  modest  pocket-hoop 
And  Madam  Anne  stated  her  matter  wnth 
an  extra  roundness. 

**  Macintosh,  we  '11  away  to  the  town  * 
in  a  seven-night !  Be  so  obliging  as  to 
order  all  things." 

Macintosh  swelled  like  an  oflfended 
turkey-cock. 

**  Split  me,  Madam,  you  play  the  imper- 
tinent !  I  *d  have  you  to  know,  Madam, 
who  I  am  1 " 

But  the  domestic  arsenal  held  other 
weapons  than  those  of  Venus  to  subdue  a 
iqntineer.  v. 

When  the  Laird,  routed  from  his  slight 
defences,  flung  out  of  his  wife's  presence, 
the  penalty  of  rebellion  had  still  to  be 
faced  in  the  shape  of  the  panoply  of 
sullenness  in  which  for  days  the  oflended 
deity  encased  herself.  And  the  couple  rode 
out  of  Edinburgh  in  the  seven-night. 

After  sullenness  it  was  the  more  of  an 
agreeable  surprise  that  on  the  morning 
after  their  arrival  at  the  grey  stone  "town" 
of  the  Macintoshes,  the  Laird,  descending 
the  ill  -  convenient  stairs,  should  hear 
Madam  Anne's  flute -like  voice  carolling 
through  the  hall.  That  **  Lillibulero " 
was  the  tune  might  have  been  an  ofl*ence 
to  Whig  ears,  but  to  ^ivc  occasion  to  the 
enemy   by    remonstrance    is    not    to    be 

•  Anjflicv-  in.'iniifin. 


thought  of  by  the  vanquished  who,  in 
the  tolerance  bred  of  adversity,  desires  to* 
live  in  peace  with  all  men,  especially 
victors.  Therefore,  Madam  Anne's  catches 
and  steps  were  received  by  her  husband 
in  a  complete  approval. 

**  Laird,  Laird,  the  Hanover  rats  will 
be  for  scuttling  into  their  holes  the  day  I  " 
she  cried.  **  He  *s  landed.  God  save 
the  King !  " 

Madam  Anne  on  her  knees  in  the  old 
hall,  her  clasped  hands  flung  exultantly 
above  her  head,  was  a  pretty  sight  for  any 
man  not  happening  to  stand  in  King 
George's  uniform. 

"What  play -acting's  this.  Madam  .^"^ 
Macintosh  demanded. 

"  It 's  the  play.  Laird,  that  Scotland 
may  hold  her  head  high  to  be  the  stage 
of!  Prince  Charlie  come  to  his  own. 
The  Chevalier,  his  father,  called  at  the 
Edinburgh  Cross — I  have  it  by  a  sure 
hand !  Macintosh,  we  must  raise  the 
clan ;  and  there 's  those  of  the  Earquhar- 
sons  are  sib  to  us " 

"There's  those  in  Bedlam  are  sib  to- 
you  1 "  her  husband  interrupted  roughly 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  the  crack-brained 
pair  of  you,  that  I  should  run  my  neck 
into  the  St.  Johnstone's  tippet,  to  pin  a 
widow's  train  to  your  petticoats  ?  Damme, 
Madam,  you  don't  break  our  uncle's  will 
that  fashion  while  there 's  a  bar  or  a  bolt 
on  the  doors  to  keep  a  mad  woman  within 
her  chamber ! " 

Madam  Anne  sprang  up,  the  fire  in  her 
eyes  lightening  into  flame. 

"  Jou  fool !  "  she  ground  out  through 
shut  teeth  as  she  swept  from  the  room. 

Madam  Anne's  fair  face  and  gallant 
spirit  served  their  owner  well  in  the  next 
days,  nor  could  the  mists,  moving  like  a 
phantom  army  about  the  scanty  .camp 
where  the  hopes  of  Scotland  roosted,  cast 
aught  of  a  chill-clinging  i)all  about  her. 
Lady  Macintosh,  desiring  to  be  conducted 
to  the  Prince's  audience,  came  into  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  royal  tent  with  a» 
free  a  step  as  though  taking  the  floor  in 
the  Old  Assembly,  and  the  curtsey  in 
which  Madam  Anne  sank  at  the  feet 
of  the  fair- haired  youth  who  stood  to  meet 
her  was   no   more   or  le^s  graceful  than 
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many   a   one     cxucuu-d    to    Miss    Nkky      "Fairest   rrtTuiliiiy-sergfarl,    may    1    not 
Murray  in  !icr  scconil-Ust  i)inncTs.  beg  for  a  name   on   which  to  hang  my 

"My  liege!"  Madam  Annn  cast  asitic      gratitude?" 
the  plaitl    mufflinj;   h-.-ad   and    shoulders.  Irresistible   Stuart    fascination    of   look 

and    tone    softened    Madam 

"  1  am  your  Highness's 
])0or  servant,  Anne 
Macintosh,  wife  of  Eneas 
Macintosh  of  that  ilk." 

'■  Wife  .'  "  The  Prince 
urinkled  his  brows  in  a  per- 
lile.tity.  "  May  I  reckon 
}'uur  husband  among  my 
supporters  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  the  bogle 
in  the  cornstalks  I  "  flashed 
out  Madam  Anne. 

"PesiA  A  fair  field  it  has 
to  suard  !  But,  ma  mie,  even 
a  bogle  can  scare  folk  by 
limes.  Suppose  the  hus- 
band should  make,  a  coil 
over  such  doings,  have 
you     a     rapier     to     draw 

"  I  have  a  tongue  !  " 
t|uoth  Madam  Anne 
demurely. 

"  Oh,  crystal  I "  The 

t'xclamatioo  broke 

from     a     slight     dark 

man    standing  by    the 

logs,      "  Were  I  in  the 

husband's  shoes,   rim   me 

through    the     body    if     I 

did  not  parry  a  tongue  with 

a  good   willow-wand  1" 

Udy  Macintosh  bridled 
haughtily,  casting  a  rapid 
glance  towards  the  speaker. 
Under  a  direct  gaze  from 
steel-blue  eyes,  something  of 
.1  derangement  stole  into 
her  iiititudc,  curled  lashes 
<lri)oi>ed  low  and  lower; 
Madam  Anne  stood  a-blush- 
ing  like  a  chidden  child. 
"  I   have  niiscd  the   Macintosh  clan  and  Charles  I^dnard  turned  with  a  gracious 

three    hundred  more   to  your  Highness's      gesture. 

standard,  and  would  make  you  weicome  lo  "  Methinks.  gentlemen,  we  can  scarce 

the  lasi  drop  of  our  hearts'  bit  jd  !  "  ser\e  the  cause  better  than  by  bestowing  a 

"  Piirditu  .' "    cried     the     young    man.      commission  on   this  fair  lady,  whose  clan 


r  Ma.lalMh  lootfJ  a  littly  bea 
I,,  hit  any  uvmani  /.<«.,i-. 
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would  be  hard  set  to  find  a  more  gallant 
leader.'*  With  a  debonair  grace  of  move- 
ment lie  brushed  the  fair  cheek  in  a 
fugitive  kiss.  "  Permit  me  to  abandon 
my  quarters  solely  to  your  service,  and  to 
salute  you — Colonel  Anne  I  " 

Colonel  Anne  took  her  honours  very 
quietly,  whether  in  her  rigidly  secluded 
quarters  in  camp,  or  heading  the  clan  in 
her  laced  tartan  riding-coat,  with  the  pro- 
voking curls  of  her  hair  straying  under  the 
man's  bonnet  set  on  the  pretty  head.  Yet 
the  hands  gripped  the  bridle  a  thought 
more  on  the  day  when  some  musket-shots 
from  a  birch  coppice  told  of  an  ambush 
which  must  be  swept  from  cover. 

Orders  were  flying  from  the  staff  with  a 
loosened  rein,  and  Colonel  Anne  sat  down 
more  firmly  in  the  saddle  as  she  recog- 
nised the  horseman  for  the  dark  officer 
whose  vigorous  aside  on  the  audience 
night  had  cost  her  a  flushing.  The  steel- 
blue  eyes  were  intent  on  hers  as  he  reined 
in  at  her  side. 

**  Back,  Madam  !  Yon  ambush  must 
be  evaporated.  Back,  I  say;  this  is  no 
woman's  work." 

The  small  hands  closed  like  a  vice  upon 
the  lines. 

•*  You  overstep  your  commission,  Sir ! 
How  dare  you  meddle  with  me !  "  Colonel 
Anne  ejaculated,  but  her  horse  was  swung 
round  smartly  on  his  haunches. 

"  /  have  not  vowed  the  *  obey '  to  you, 
child  !  Plague  on  your  tantrums,  will  you 
keep  us  here  till  nightfall  }  " 

Routed  and  in  a  disorder.  Colonel  Anne 
fled  forward,  as  though  fain  to  outride  an 
emotion  that,  masked  and  unknown,  yet 
seemed  to  cry  a  **  Stand  and  deliver !  "  in 
her  ears.  The  crackling  of  firelocks  went 
by  her  unheeded ;  for  once  a  Stuart's  word 
and  smile  failed  to  create  a  tremor  in  a 
female  breast. 

**  Charming  Colonel,  it  would  become 
us  little  to  risk  blackening  that  fair  face 
with  powder.  The  Master  of  Pyrrol,  as 
your  proxy  in  action,  will  not  discredit 
you  !  " 

Colonel  Anne's  throat  closed  with 
passion.  She,  whose  loyalty  had  shackled 
her  with  fetters  that  had  never  galled  as 
now,  to  be  treated  as  a  puppet,  and  before 


the  one  whose  eyes,  the  girl  told  herself,, 
inspired  her  with  an  aversion.  With  the 
daylight  she  would  retire  from  the  camp^ 
abandon  the  clan,  return  to  her  husband's 
house,  where  at  least  she  could  be 
absolute. 

Lady  Macintosh,  pacing  her  tent  ii)  a 
swirl  of  feeling,  heard  her  name  pro- 
nounced ;  a  keen  dark  face  seemed  to 
start  from  her  thoughts  distinct  upon  the 
background  of  the  summer  twilight. 

**  I  am  bound  by  the  commission  whiclv 
you  hold,  Madam,  to  report  a  prisoner." 

Colonel  Anne,  flinging  up  her  head  in 
a  defiance,  looked  again.  The  florid  face 
set  sullen,  the  hazel  eyes  hardened  into  a 
brown  tawny,  showed  as  her  hus- 
band's. For  the  second  time  the  blood 
flew  stingingly  over  cheek  and  brow  and 
chin. 

Yet,  before  that  fine  smile  on  the 
Master's  lips,  the  Colonel  would  play  her 
part. 

"  Your  servant,  Captain  !  " 

**  Your  servant,  Colonel !  " 

The  wife  rejected  the  sword  which  the 
husband  tendered  with  a  mechanical 
gesture.  **  To  the  guard  -  tent  I "  she 
ordained   briefly. 

"  Craving  permission,  Colonel,  to  mine !  *^ 
supplemented  the  Master  coolly.  "Zounds, 
man  ! "  he  added,  slipping  his  arm  under 
Macintosh's  elbow,  **  it  would  seem  yoir 
have  come  by  a  mistress  in  the  place  of  a 
wife  in  a  cursed  formal  manner,  instead 
of  by  the  short  cut  to  matrimony  most 
men  aflfect ! " 

The  light,  mocking  voice  died  in  the 
darkness,  deepening  on  a  prostrate  figure 
clenching  rosy  nails  into  soft  palms.  A 
tempest  of  hatred,  shot  with  levin-bolts  of 
unholy  hopes,  swept  Colonel  Anne's  soul 
to  and  fro  on  its  bat-like  pinions.  Clans- 
men, more  than  one,  at  their  lady's  bidding 
would  trepan  a  husband — in  name  only, 
and  pestilently  inconvenient — off  to  the 
^loray  Firth  for  the  Plantations. 

Yet  the  woman's  soul,  rent  in  its  birth- 
pains,  was  awakening  in  a  certain  soft- 
ness, which  pleaded  well  with  the  rugged 
honour  instinct  in  the  Macintosh, 
blood.  Battered  as  by  bodily  exertion. 
Colonel    Anne    stood    upon   her   feet   at. 
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last,  evading  from  lit-r  tc 
of  a  cutpursf. 

Her  dark  riding-coat  merged  all  distinct 
outlines  in  the  darkness  as  she  stole 
towards  the  tent  round  which  her  thoiights 
had  of  late  moved  sentinel.  Silent  as  a 
thought,    thi-    light    fomi,    braced    in    n 


"There's  more  of  the  woman  in  you 
than  1  spelt  at  the  outset.  Colonel  Anne," 
muttered  the  Master  of  Enol. 

The  grey   Macintosh  "  town,"  with   its 
pepper  -  box   turrets,    looked    more    than 
tlisma!   as  the   winter  drew  in, 
gloomy     wain  scot  ted     parlours 


■  M^l/iints,  gintUm,-n.  vt  tt 


itt-.f  Iht 
,  this  fax, 


aiis-  btlUr  than  by  btslmning 
lady." 


rcsolutjiin,  slid  through  the  opening, 
graspi'd  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  sleep- 
ing men,  pressed  a  second  imperalivchanii 
upon  his  mouth.  A  brace  uf  sentences,  an 
imperious  gesture  towards  the  moorland, 
and  two  figures  instead  of  one  vanished 
from  keen  blue  iryes  silently  regarding 
undernarrowfd  lids. 


formed  no  incongruous  frame  to  the 
mistress  moving  through  them,  with  an 
aspect  the  only  point  of  brightness  in 
which  proceeded  from  her  red -gold  hair. 
Colonel  Anne  fell  away  somewhat  after 
her  withdrawal  from  the  camp,  and  her 
ey<s.  perhaps  from  straining  through  the 
twilights   as    though    for    someone   who 
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tarried  long,  took  something  of  a  craving 
wistfulnese  in  their  brown  velvet  depths; 
but  her  words  were  noticeably  fewer,  ami 
her  temper  less  high.  Even  when  the 
clan  blacksmith,  one  spring  evening, 
brought  the  word  that  the  Macintosh 
vacillation  had  Joined,  lock,  iitock,  and 
barrel,  with  Cumber'and's  army,  his  lady 
wrought  on  at  her  knotting  with  steady 
fingers,  though   her   glance  turned,  as   in 


III-  clan  is  wavering,  and  the  winning 
s  about  to  be  cast !  " 
jnel  Anne  flunga  fur-banded  mantua 
er  gimn  and  moved  to  the  Master's 

•ad,  jiiiii  I  follow,"  she  said,  and  her 

lence  stronger  than  speech  held  the 
riding  together  through  the  night. 
iir  twice  the  Master's  grasp  checked 


knetling  beiide  her.  r 


rapidly. 


a  protest  of  summons,  to  the  larches  that 
brushed  rosy  lassels  against  the  lendi'n- 
loEcnged  panes  of  the  TafTety  Room. 

Colonel  Anne  wrouv-bt  at  hir  knotting. 
and  thf  Taffety  Kooni  grew  dark.  Then  a 
door  giving  on  the  larch-wood  without 
opened  stiffly;  the  messenger  so  long 
eipfcted  stepped  forward,  and  Colonel 
Anne  rose  up  with  no  hesitation. 
■'  We  're  wanting  you.  Colonel  Anne." 
I'he  flash  in  the  keen  blue  eyes  was 
cguenched  as  soon  as  kindled,  but  at  sight 
of  it  the  woman's  heart  had  sprung  up  like 
a  laverock  from  the  healher. 


his  companion's  horse  in  attempts  to  pull ; 
once,  ilawn  thinning  the  air,  he  leant  aside 
to  draw  ilu'  mantua  brusquely  about  its 
wearer.  The  raw  day  had  broken  as  the 
riders  crested  a  heathery  knoll  guarding  a 
small  tarn,  round  which  crouched  or 
strolled  silent  and  disorderly  knots  bearing 
the  Macintosh  larlans. 

.\  (juick  half-smile  broke  the  gravity  of 
the  -Master's  dark  face. 

■•  Vou  boasted  once  of  your  tongue. 
Colonel.  Isi-  it  now,  if  never  again!" 
he  said  briefly. 

"A  Macintosh  !  "     Ihc  rally  was  sweet 
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and  ringing,  and  Colonel  Anne,  the  mantle 
falling  from  her,  was  a  leader  to  stir  men's 
blood.  To  and  fro  she  flashed — chiding, 
charming,  cheering — till  a  shout,  startling 
the  wild  ducks  from  the  sedges,  told  that  the 
clan  was  fused  in  the  fire  of  her  enthu- 
siasm. With  the  smile  of  a  child  over  an 
accomplished  task,  Colonel  Anne  glanced 
in  the  face  of  the  man  beside  her. 

**  No  further  !  "  The  imperative  tone 
checked  her  smile.  '*  A  man's  work  and  a 
man's  courage.  Colonel  Anne  ;  but  now  1 
call  for  a  woman's  from  you.  Give  me  your 
word  to  abide  me  here." 

The  Master's  grasp  was  on  her  bridle, 
the  Master's  gaze  on  her  face.  A  sullen 
bond  of  the  golden  head  alone  answered 
his  demand  ;  but  as  he  waved  the  regiment 
on.  Colonel  Anne  starred  forward,  the  re»l 
Hps  suddenly  quivering. 

**  Risk  not  yourself  needlessly,  for  the 
Prince's  sake,"  she  said,  and  fell  bark 
incontinently. 

Colonel  Anne  waited.  A  chill  rose 
from  the  blue  gloom  of  the  water,  biting 
her  to  the  bone,  but  she  sat  immovable, 
shivering  only  when  the  ground  shook 
under  the  charge  of  unseen  combatants, 
or  a  roll  of  drums  sounded  like  breaking 
surges  of  the  waves  of  Death.  With  the 
hours  her  face  changed,  growing  white 
<ind  drawn,  but  she  sat  obedient,  her  wide 
•eyes  fixed  on  the  rising  ground  as  though 
the  last  clan  tartan  had  but  now  drawn 
■over  it. 

**  Ah,  God  !  "  A  figure  dashed  into  her 
line  of  vision,  another,  and  another, 
scattering  sporrans,  Lochaber  axes,  clay- 
mores, as  they  ran.  Too  late  to  check 
the  rout  of  Culloden,  too  late  for  a  rally- 
<.T}\  as  Colonel  Anne — with  some  unex- 
plained instinct  as  of  the  forest  beast 
rushing  to  a  wounded  mate  tingling  to 
flame    in    her — struck    her   heel    into  her 


horse's  side,  pursuers  in  ominous  scarlet 
mingled  with  the  fugitives,  hacking, 
stabbing,  clubbing.  A  horseman  rode 
down  on  Colonel  Anne  with  an  oath — 
Macintosh  himself. 

Steady  as  a  rock  the  woman  awaited 
him,  a  sudden  smile  gleaming  over  the 
whiteness  of  her  face.  For  in  a  break- 
neck gallop  rode,  unscathed,  the  Master 
of  Errol. 

As  Anne  Macintosh  flung  out  instinct- 
ive welcoming  hands,  her  grey  started 
forward,  crossing  her  husband's  path. 
With  the  hysterical  passion  of  weakness 
baulked  of  vengeance,  Macintosh  levelled 
a  pistol,  sending  his  spurs  with  flail- 
action  into  his  mare's  flanks.  The  beast 
answered,  floundered ;  her  rider,  half-a- 
dozen  yards  in  front  of  her,  lay  motionless 
on  the  heather. 

**  For  your  life,  Anne,  to  the  coast  I  " 

The  Master  had  reached  for  her  bridle, 
but  for  once  Colonel  Anne  played  the 
disobedient  to  him.  She  slipped  from  the 
saddle,  making  straight  for  the  crumpled 
heap  on  the  ling.  As  she  lifted  the  heavy 
head  on  her  lap,  she  raised  eyes  with  a 
i^reat  beseeching  in  them  to  the  Master's 
face. 

"Save  yourself  1  "  she  gasped.  "My 
I)lace  is  here.  Ah  I  " — she  moved  white 
hands  entreatingly — "save  yourself,  for 
the  sake  of " 

The  Master,  kneeling  beside  her,  rose 
rapidly. 

'*  Her  I  love  !  "  he  made  answer.  "  A 
broken  neck  is  beyond  all  your  skill  and 
surgery  in  Tippermallock's  Recipes." 

A  flash  that  was  not  all  relief 
j)asseil  into  Colonel  Anne's  face,  bent 
for  an  instant  longer  over  the  dead 
man. 

Then  she  looked  up  mutely  at  the 
Master  of  Krrol. 
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"A  fewel  may  rest  on  in  English  lady's  arm  t 
and  beheld  belore— what  r 


r  Alarlc  sack  Rome, 


THK  biggest   army   that    Britain    has 
ever  put  iu  the  field  might  Irulj-  be 
said  to  be  fighting  at  this  moment  for  one 
of  the    smallest    (though    most   precious) 
things  in  existence,  the  diamond  to  \tit : 
for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diamonds  at 
Kimberley,  and  after  that  the  gold  of  the 
Transvaal,    Englishmen    would    not   have 
cared    to    follow    the 
Boer  into  the  deserted 
veldt ;    there    would 
therefore    have    been 
no    Out  landers     with 
grievances  to  remove, 
and  the  noise  of  battle 
would   not  have  been 
heard    to-day    in  the 
kopje  and  karoo.  The 
present  war,  therefore, 
may   be  said  to  take 
its    origin    in    the 
most   priceless   of  alt 
crj'stals  ;  and  in  doing 
so,     it     only     adds 
another  act  to  the  long 

tragedy      which      has  "^^  "Riofk  ai; 

followed  precious 
stones  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 
The  tragedy  is  all  the  more  acute,  in  that 
the  world  has  never  seen  such  diamonds 
as  South  Africa,  especially  the  I)c  Iteers 
mines,  has  produced  :  for  since  they  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  they  have 
made  the  world  richer  by  ^£40, 000,000. 
But  romance,  in  varying  degrees,  has 
always  encompassed  the  search  for 
precious  stones ;  and  some  specimens 
have  come  down  to  us  with  a  perfect  halo 
of    fascination,    which    make   their    value 


doubly  greater  than  their  mere    phy.sical 
lustre  could  ever  lend  ihem.     Kimberlev 
diamonds  are  but  ihings  of  yestertlav,  ami. 
as  yet.  have  little  history  to  (ell.  '  But  a 
great   many  stories  from    the    Orient  arc- 
replete  with  romance  and  many  a  Iragedf. 
)f  all   the   material    treasures    thai   men 
and  women    covitt,  nothing  can  compare 
to     precious     stones. 
A    Western    connois- 
seur bends  loiv  before 
a     Raphael     or     a 
Velasquez ;  an  Kasieni 
potentate    may    cling 
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feather:  but  thtf 
precious  stone  is  an 
object  of  universal 
admiration  and  envy, 
whether  it  figure  in  a 
Nizam 's  crown  or  in  a 
Bond  Street  jeweller's 
shop-window. 

The    diamond    has 
more     romance- 
E  czAB  s  attached    10    it    thai* 

any  other  stone, 
although,  curiously  enougk,  it  is  not  the 
most  valuable.  Mr.  Edwin  Streeler. 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  gems — 
he  has  written  the  standard  books, 
on  the  subject,  such  as  '"The  (ireat 
Diamonds  of  the  World  "  and  "  Precious. 
Stones  and  ( Jems  "  —  divides  precious- 
stones  into  five  classes,  according  to- 
their  relative  rank  at  the  present  time. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  pearl 
heaiis  the  list,  the  Burma  ruby  comes 
second,  while  the  diamond  comes  third, 
the  reas<m  being  that  the  I^outh  African 
mines  now  produce  "diamonds  of  pure 
water,  rivalling  the  finest  stones  ever 
brought  to  light  from  the  mines  of  ln<na. 
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Brazil,  or  elsewhere."  In  point  of  romancf, 
however,  the  diamond  is  still  lirst  in  the 
popular  imagination,  none  the  less  that 
the  modern  chemist  has  shown  that  it  is 
only  a  natural  form  of  [inri;  farbon,  of 
which  a  black-lead  pencil  is  but  a 
variety. 

At  least  seventy  diamontls  are  in  exist- 
ence H  hich  have  a  long  romantic  history 
well  known  to  experts.  Indeed,  the  career 
of  a  great  diamond  can  scarcely  be  kept  a 
secret.  The  biggest  diamond  in  the  world 
is  the  Braganza,  which  weighs  i6So  carats 
in  the  rough,  and  is  the  size  of  a  goose's 
vgg.  It  was  found  in  Bra?.il,  anil  is  nou- 
guarded   in  the  Portuguese    Treasury  so 


(Hyderabad)  in  the  early  years  of  Ihe 
seventeenth  century,  it  weighed  787^ 
carats,  la  vernier,  the  great  French 
jeweller  and  traveller,  examined  it  at 
the  Court  of  Aurungzob  in  1665.  From 
that  date  its  career  is  a  mystery.  Various 
theories  exist  as  to  its  fate.  Some  people 
think  it  was  carried  otT  by  the  Persians  at 
the  sack  of  Delhi  in  17J'),  and  is  now 
among  the  Shah's  jeivels.  Others  believe 
that  it  is  really  the  Koh-i-N'ur ;  while  a 
third  set  of  theorists  recognise  it  in  the 
famous  Orlotr  diamond  now  in  ibe  Russian 
sceptre.  Mr.  Sta'eter  suggests,  however, 
that  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  its  original 
slate.  The  Persians  who  carried  it  olT 
probably  cleaved 


as  to   avoid    de- 

Thc  Koh-i- 
Nur,  which  now 
weighs  loii 
carats,  has  a 
history  trai  eal.le 
from  the  I  ear 
15Z6.   whde'lra- 


safely  that  no  expert  has  been  able  to 
examine  it  thoroughly. 

But  by  far  the  finest  and  certainly  the 
most  famous  diamonds  in  the  world  have 
come  from  India,  especially  from  the 
treasure -chest  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whose 
House  ruled  the  vast  territory  of  Delhi 
and  Agra,  which  we  topk  from  him.  The 
break-up  of  his  empire  was  followed  by 
the  scattering  of  his  treasures,  and  hence 
his  diamonds  were  dispersed— the  Koh-i- 
Nur  now  resting  in  the  regalia  at 
Windsor ;  the  Orlolf  in  the  sceptre  of 
the  Czar;  the  Moon  of  Mountains  in  the 
Russian  crown,  and  so  on. 

The  gem  of  the  (Jreat  Mogul's  collec- 
tion was  the  stone  named  after  him.  Its 
fate  is  now  v.rapped  in  mystery,  for  it  has 
either  disappeared  or  l>een  spirited  into 
another  form.     Found  in  the  (lani  mine 


Shah 


the   possess 
raded 


themsclvi 
Sinjh.    th 


career  <il  5000 
years.  When 
Tavemier  saw  it 
in  16(15,  '"■  "IS 
ion  of  the  (Jreat  Mogul, 
led  till  1739,  when  Nadir 
India.  His  family  held 
time  when  they  betook 
t<j  the  court  of  Run  jit 
'  t.ion  of  the  Punjab."  It 
1  1839  in  the  I^ahore  jewel- 
chest,  which  was  seized  by  us  ten  jcars 
later  and  brought  home  to  England  in  the 
charge  of  two  officers.  In  1851  it  was 
reduced  from  186  1-16  carats  to  its  present 
size  by  an  Amsterdam  cutter,  who  look 
thirty-eight  days  to  cut  it.  at  a  cost  of 
^8000.  .\nother  famous  diamond  in  our 
crown  jewels  is  the  Hastings,  though  it 
cannot  now  be  identiHcd.  It  was  sent, 
in  1786,  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  to 
(leorge   III. 

The  OrlolT  diamond,  which  is  the  chief 
ornament  in  the    imperial  sceptre  of  the 
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Czar,  is  ilie  biggest  diamond  in  Europe, 

weighing  193  carats.     It,  too,  belonged  to 

the   Great  Mogul,  and 

formed  the   eye  of  an 

idol  in  Soringham,  an 

island     in     the     river 

Cavery,   near   Trichin- 

opoly.      It   was  stolen 

by  a  French  grenadier, 

who     sold      it     to     an 

English    sea-captain  at 

Madras  for  £1000.  The 

mariner  brought   it  to 

a  Jew.      The    Hebrew 

parted    with    it    to    a 

Greek,    who    went    to 

Amsterdam,    where    he 

sold    the    stone    for 

;£<)o.ooo      (a  n  d     an  ™^ 

annuity   of   ^4.000)    to 

Count  OHolT,  who  gave  it  to  his  avaricious 

Empress,  Catherine  II. 

Another  splendid  diamond  in  the 
Russian  crown  is  that  known  as  the  Moon 
of  Mountains.  It,  too,  came  from  the 
Great  Mogul's  Treasury.  It  travelled  to 
Europe,  apparently  from  Delhi,  through 
Persia,  Bagdad,  and  Constantinople.  An 
Armenian  merchant  then  got  it,  and 
took  it  in  1 766  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Catherine  tried  to  buy  it  from 
him.      He    did    not  care    for    her   terms. 


The  gem  of  the  French  regalia  was  the 
famous  Pitt  diamond,  which  has  had  a 
\ery  curious  career. 
It  was  found  by  a 
slave  in  the  Parteal 
mines  on  the  Kistna 
in  the  year  1701.  The 
finder  bolted  on  board 
an  English  ship.  The 
skipper  threw  him  over- 
board, and  sold  the 
stone  for  ^looc  to  a 
dealer  in  the  East,  who 
sold  it  for  ^20, 000  to 
Thomas  Pitt,  then 
(jovemor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  the  grandfather 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and 
RKLEs  js         the  great-grandfather  of 

ANCE.  William   Pitt.     It   was 

brought  to  1-ondon  and  reduced  from  410 
to  137  carats,  at  a  cost  of  £5000. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent  ot 
France,  bought  it  in  1717  for  ^135,000, 
Pitt  making  ^100,000  over  the  whole 
transaction  He  was  afterwards  alwavs 
known  as  "Diamond  Pitt."  The  "Regent," 
as  it  was  now  called,  was  stolen  in  1791, 
along  with  the. whole  of  the  French  regalia. 
It  was  found,  however,  in  a  ditch  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  the  thief  receiving  a 
free    pardon    because    he   turned    King's 


however,  and  vanished  with  it  to  ,\stra- 
khan.  where  he  ultimately  sold  it  t<i 
Russia  for  500,000  roubles  and  an  annuity 
of  6000  roubles. 


evidence.  Napoleon  pawned  it  with  the 
Dutch  Oovernmeni,  but  it  was  after- 
wards redeemed.  It  has  been  valued 
at  ^480,000. 
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I^st  of  all  the  diamonds— though  one     sold.    Thi 
has  to  pass  over  many  famous  ones — refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  Hope  diamond, 


which   Lord  Francis  Hope  (ihc  husband 
of -Miss  May  Yohe  and  the  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  tried  to  sell.     It  is  a 
blue  colour,  and  has  had  a  tortuous  histoT>*. 
Bought  by  Tavemier  in  India  in  1641,  it 
was  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1668,  and  was 
seized  with  the  rest  of  the  French  regalia 
in    1 712,    and    deposited     in    the    Garde 
Meuble     and     stolen    within     a    month. 
Nobody  knows  what  became  of  it,  but  in 
1930  a  similar 
stone,  weighing 
44i  carats  (the 
Regent    in    its 
late  stages  had 
weighed     67i 
carats),  came 
into    the     pos- 
session     of 
Heni}-  Thomas 
Hope,     who 
bought    the 
stone     for 
£18,000.  Hope 
was  a  member 

o  f    a  n     old  ,„k  ^tvwam,  or.^ 

Scotch  family 
that  had  made 

a  fortune  as  merchants  in  .\nislerdam — 
hence  the  fine  collection  of  Dutch  pictures 
which      Lord      Francis      Hope      recenily 


stone  which  Hope  bought 
is  t>e!ieved  to  have  been  the  famous 
Regent,  the  rest  of  it  having,  probably, 
gone  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  Bruns- 
.wick  Blue  Diamond,  which  weighs  1  z  carats. 
Lord  Francis  inherited  the  diamond  from 
his  maternal  grandmother,  who  left  him, 
among  other  things,  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Dei'pdcne,  now  tenanli-d  by  Lord  Willi.im 
IJercsford.  Lord  Francis  was  bom  a  Pelham- 
Clinton,  but  on  attaini:ig  his  majority  in 
1887  he  assumed,  by  royal  license,  the 
additional  name  of  Hope.  He  may  yet 
succeed  his  brother  as  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

One  of  the  largest  diamonds  found  in  the 
New  World  was  picked  up  by  a  negress  in 
the  province  of  Mlnas-CJeracs,  Brazil,  in 
i88j.  Her  master,  who  released  her  in 
consequence,  sold  it  fur  ^jooo.  It  was 
ultimately  bought  thirty  years  ago  b)'  the 
(jaikwar  of  Baroda,  who  was  afterwards 
deposetl  by  our  (.lovernment.  The  stone 
is  known  as  the  .'^tar  of  the  South,  and 
weighs  Z54  carats.  .\  stone  known  as 
the  Regent  of  Portugal  was  found  in  the 
same  mines  by  a  negro  In  1775.  It  i» 
worth  396,800  guineas. 

One  of  the  heirlooms  of  the  House  of 
.\ustria  is  a  citron-hued  diamond  known 
as  the  .\ustrian  Yellow.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  cuTOfi  into  tlichiwidsor  Maria  Theresa. 


The  history  of  the  diamond- mining  in 
South  Africa  begins  with  the  discovay  of 
ihe  slime    at    first  known  as  the  Star  of 
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■South  Africa,  jiitkfd  up  by  a  trader  called 
O'Reilly  in  (JriijualaiitJ  West  iii  1867. 
O'Reilly's  host  one  night  «as  a  Boer, 
whose  little  girl  was  plajing  with  a  lot  of 
pebbles,  among  which  was  the  tljatnond, 
The  ISocr  gave  it  to  O'Reilly,  who  sold  it 
to  Sir  Philip  Wodoliouse,  the  Governor 
of     the      colony,     for     £100.       h     was 
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ultimately  bought  for  j^i  1,000  by  the 
Earl  of  Dudley.  The  most  famous  of  the 
atones  found  in  the  early  days  at  the  Cape 
is  known  as  the  .'steward  diamond,  which 
weighs  188  3-8  carats.  In  i88j  a  still 
more  magnificent  stone,  the  Porter- 
Rhodes,  weighing  150  carats,  was  found 
4t  Kimberley.  It  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion when  it  was  exhibited  in  Bond  Street, 
4in<i  was  taken  down  lo  Osborne  for  the 
Queen's  inspection. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  owns  the 
famous  Nassak  diamond,  which  fell  into 
-•ur  hands  in  the  Mahratta  War  of 
1818.  It  weighs  80;  carats,  and  was 
bought  by  the  Westminster  family  in  1837. 
The  Suhan  of  Matan,  in  Borneo,  owns  a 
diamond  (.found  by  p  Dyak)  neighing 
37O  carats.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  in 
whose  territories  lie  the  i;olc<jnda  mints, 
famed  in  song  and  story,  owns  a  fine 
stone  of  34,0  carats,  siiU  in  the  rough 
state.  The  Nizam,  as  it  is  called,  was 
broken  in  two  pieces  by  a  "  very  ominous 
-accident  " 


India  has  produced  not  only  the  best 
diamonds  but  the  most  beautiful  rubies. 
In  holding  Dtimia,  Britain  possesses  the 
finest  ruby-mtncs  in  the  world,  although 
up  to  the  time  of  our  annexing  Theebaw's 
dominions,  thirteen  years  ago,  no  English- 
man had  described  the  ruby  district.  One 
of  the  most  famous  rubies  in  Europe  is  the 
one — of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg — which 
figures  in  the  Russian  regalia.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  notorious  Empress  Catherine 
by  Gustavus  III.,  when  the  Swedish  monarch 
visited  her  in  ."^t.  Petersburg  in  1777,  The 
famous  "  Black  Prince  "  ruby  which  adorns 
our  own  Imperial  crown  is  not  a  ruby  at 
all,  but  a  "spinel."  under  which  name 
several  minerals  are  included.  This  par- 
ticular "spinel"  was  presented  in  136710 
the  Black  Prince  (the  son  of  Edward  III. 
and  Philippa)  by  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
King  of  Castile,  whose  cause  he  espoused. 
Henry  V.  wore  it  in  his  helmet  at  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  sapphire,  though  onlj-  a  variety  of 
crystallised  aluminium,  has  probably  had 
more  "imposing  allegories"  attached  to 
it  than  any  other  stone.  Its  typical  colour 
is  blue,  though  greens  and  greys,  an<l  even 
Avhitcs,  occur;  and.  like  the  ruby,  it  is 
found  in  Burma  and  Siam,  while  some  fair 
specimens  Itave  been  found  in  Australia 
and  the  United  Stales.  A  magnificent 
sample  of  the  sapphire  may  be  seen  in  the 
Jardin  des  Planles  in  Paris,  where  there  is 
such  a  line  mineralogical  collection.  It  has 
had  a  curious  history.  Pound  in  Bengal 
by  a  {loor  man,  it  made  its  way  into  the 
treasure  -  room  of  the  family  of  Raspoli, 
in  Rome.  Then  it  wandered  into  the 
possession  of  a  (icrman  Prince,  who  sold 
it  to  a  French  jeweller  for  j^68oo.  It  now 
weighs  123  j-16  carats.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
had  a  beautiful  sapphire  engraved  with  his 
coat  of  anns.  King  Theebaw  possessed 
some  <■  seel  lent  specimens  of  Burma 
sapphires,  although  these  stones  are  not 
of  the  finest  ((uality. 

The  emerald,  which  is  green,  is  really  a 
form  of  silicon,  in  combination  with 
aluminium  and  another  very  rare  metal. 
Ihe  tiara  of  Pope  JuHus  II.,  who  died  in 
1513,    an<i    who    was  more    famous   as  a 
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patron  of  the  arts  than  as  a  shepherd  of 
souls,  contained  a  beautiful  emerald  about 
an  inch  long  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
thick.  'Ihe  Hebrews  believed  that  a 
serpent  on  li.iing  its  eyes  on  an  emerald 
became  blind.  Certain  it  is,  many 
a  woiiian  has  been  tempted  to  be- 
come morally  blind  as  she  has  eyed 
some  brilliant  specimen  of  the  gorgeous 
green. 

The  opal,  which  used  to  come  ex- 
clusively from  Czernenitza,  in  Hungary, 
combines,  as  an  old  lapidarj'  has  it,  "  the 
bright,  fiery  flame  of  the  carbuncle,  the 
fine,  refulgent  purple  of  an  amethyst,  and 
8  whole  sea  of  the  emerald's  green  glory," 
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Napoleon's  consort,  Josephine,  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  splendid  specimen, 
called  the  "  Burning  of  Troy,"  from  the 
numberless  red  flames  blazing  on  its 
surface.  How  often  she  must  have  flashed 
the  jewel  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  of  her 
court  who  seemed  to  be  stealing  the 
Emperor's  devotion  from  her!  Indeed, 
jewels  have  ever  been  the  cause  of 
much  heartburning.  For  example,  i\Iarc 
Antony  once  proscribed  a  senator  who 
owned  a  fine  specimen,  valued  at  j^io.ooo. 
The  senator,  however,  rather  than  part 
with  it,  bolted  from  Rome,  and  cheated 
Antony  of  the  jewel ;  otherwise  Jt 
might  have  found  its  way  to  Cleopatra's 
lap. 

The  turquoise,    which    .seems  to   have 
escaped   the  notice  of  the  ancients,  was 


highly  prized  In  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Shah  of  Persia  jiossesses  the  finest 
collection,  for  the  best  opals  are  found  jn 
his  .dominions.  A  heart-shaped  stone, 
with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  engraved  upon 
it  in  gokl.  once  belonged  to  Shah  Nadir, 
who  wore  it  as  an  amulet.  Somehow  or 
other  it  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
Moscow  jeweller,  who  wanted  jC^So  for  it. 
The  Russians  have  a  peculiar  love  for  the 
turquoise.  One  of  iheii  proverbs,  for 
instance,  declares  that  a  turquoise  given 
by  a  loving  hand  carries  with  it  happiness 
and  good  fortune,  anti  that  the  colour  of  a 
turquoise  fades  when  the  well-being  of  the 
giver  is  in  danger.  Some  opals,  especially 
those  foun<l  in  Eg)'pt,  fade  rapidly. 
Mr.  Streeter  once  paid  ^looo  for 
a  specimen  which  lost  its  colour, 
and  of  course  much  of  its  value. 

The  amethyst,  which  is  usually 

found  in  association  with  agate, 

is    a    crystal    of    quartz,   and    is 

found  in   nearly  all  parts  of  the 

world.      Of  recent    years   it    has 

lost  its  commercial  value.     Th.us 

Queen    Charlotte    once    had    an, 

amethyst     necklace     which     was 

valued    at    ^looo.      To  -  day    it 

would    fetch    scarcely  more    than 

j^ioo.       Mr.    Slieeier,    however, 

„_  ventures    the    opinion    that     the 

Americans  may  be  the  means  of 

reviving  its  popularity,  just  as  they  have 

made  opals  fashionable. 

What  rich  romance  resides  in  these 
precious  stones !  Macaulay  summed  up 
their  career  when  he  wTOte  :  "'  A  jewel 
may  rest  on  an  English  lady's  arm 
that  saw  Alaric  sack  Rome,  and  beheld 
before — what  not  ?  The  treasures  of  the 
palacesofthePharaohsand  of  Darius,  or  the 
camp  of  the  Ptolemies,  come  into  Europe 
on  the  neck  of  a  vulgar  pro-consul's  wife, 
to  glitter  at  every  gladiator's  butchery  in 
the  amphitheatre  ;  then  pass  in  a  (lothic 
ox-wagon  to  an  Arab  seraglio  at  Seville  ; 
and  so  back  to  India,  to  figure  in  the 
peacock  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul  ; 
to  be  bought  by  an  Armenian  for  a  few 
rupees  from  an  Engli'jh  soldier;  and  so 
at  last  tome  hilher." 
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ENGLISH  ARMY. 


THE  military  power  of  the  Mysore 
State  was,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  perhaps  the  most  formidable 
opponent  to  the  spread  of  English  sway  in 
India.  The  great  adventurer  Hyder  Ali, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  son  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  occupied  the  musnud,  and 
collected  large  armies,  well  trained,  and 
well  equipped  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
war,  commissariat,  artillery,  and  trans- 
port. They  were  aided  by  French  officers, 
who  drilled  their  forces,  and  brought  to 
their  use  all  the  martial  science  of  Europe. 
They  were  on  many  occasions  supported 
by  French  troops,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
had  all  the  advantage  given  by  the 
presence  of  French  sea  -  power  in  the 
Indian  Seas. 

After  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  fought 
with  varjdhg'  fortune,  Hyder  died  in 
December  1782.  There  was  peace  for  a 
season  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  but  his 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  friendly  Rajah 
of  Travancore  caused  a  renewed  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  1790,  and  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  who  united  in  himself  the  offices  of 
( Governor  -  General  and  Commander  -  in  - 
Chief  in  India,  came  to  Madras  in  1791 
to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
consisting  of  a  regiment  of  English 
dragoons,  four  battalions  of  English 
regular  infantry,  and  sixteen  regiments 
of  native  cavalry  and  infantry.  His  first 
operation  was  the  taking  of  Bangalore, 
and,  having  been  joined  by  about  10,000 
of  the  Nizam's  irregulars,  he  moved  on 
Seringapatam,  the  enemy's  capital.  But 
the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army 
failed,  the  transport  cattle  were  exhausted, 
and  the  incessant  rains  of  the  advanced 
season  made  an  attack  upon  a  formidable 


position  impossible.  Reluctantly  it  was 
resolved  to  fall  back  for  the  time  on 
Bangalore ;  a  retreat  harassing  to  the 
British  force,  and  full  of  encouragement 
to  the  defenders  of  Mysore. 

But  Lord  Comwallis  had  only  retire<l  in 
order  to  prepare  for  renewing  the  war. 
Enormous  supplies  in  provisions,  trans- 
port and  artillery  were  being  collected, 
and  meantime  he  determined  to  reduce 
the  numerous  hill-forts  which  Tippoo  had 
constructed  in  his  dominions.  These 
strong  places  not  only  threatened  the  line 
,of  communications  in  any  future  march  to 
Seringapatam,  but  also  cut  off  the  supplies 
that  might  be  gathered  from  the  north 
and  east  of  the  English  headquarters. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  in  its  natural 
position  and  the  strength  given  by 
art'  was  Nundidroog.  This  stronghold 
was  perched  upon  the  summit  of  a 
mass  of  granite  rock  rising  sheer  from  the 
plain  seventeen  hundred  feet.  On  three 
sides  it  was  altogether  inaccessible,  but  on 
the  fourth  a  steeply  sloping  ascent  was 
guarded  by  a  double  line  of  stone -built 
fortifications,  constructed  after  the  best 
principles  of  European  science  and  sup- 
ported by  an  outwork  which  covered  the 
gate  with  flanking  fire.  Its  batteries  were 
powerfully  armed  with  heavy  artillery, 
and  wall-pieces  and  jingals  gave  a  cross- 
fire upon  all  approaches  that  could  be 
occupied  by  besiegers.  The  garrisr)n, 
nearly  three  thousand  strong,  was  com- 
manded by  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  the  highest  distincticm 
under  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  and  had 
only  lately  been  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Constantinople.  Nun- 
didroog proudly  dominated  an  especially 
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rich  and  fertile  distrkl.  ami  »as  ,.,11 
akiered  to  be  impregnabli;  bv  any  imati 
othur  than  prolonged  blockade  and  lonsi 
<liipnt  stanation  ;  in  fact,  when  the  lorlresi 
ihca  uithout  any  of  its  present  annaiiiei 
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m-viT  so  great  that  the  «<irii  "  iinpossible" 
nils  lireathed  in  the  Ilriiish  riiiiks.  It  is 
seldom  realised  nowadays  what  spirit  and 
iiuliir;mce  cha^act^^ised  the  «nrrior»  who, 
dad  in  the  same  unilonn  and  head-dress 


and  ilefenccs,  was  formerly  taken  by  Hyder 
All  from  the  Alahrattas,  it  only  yielded 
after  a.  close  investment  of  more  than  three 
lears.  The  men  who  conquered  India 
recked  little  of  obsUcles  in  their  jMith. 
These  obstacles  were  there  10  hi-  removed, 
and   the  difficulties  of  an  enterjirise  wire 


X.., 
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vliirh  they  would  have  norn  when  si'r\ing 
11  Northern  Kurope,  toiled  in  long  and 
veary  marches  throUKli  a  land  where 
oads,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  viord, 
*ere  not,  and  where  all  the  modern 
i|i|ilianees  for  miligatiiii;  llie  rigors  of 
1    tropical    climate  were   absent.      Never 
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were  more  brilliant  feats  of  arms  per- 
formed than  they  accomplished.  Never 
did  armies  find  the  powers  of  nature  more 
closely  allied  to  the  efforts  of  their  human 
enemies. 

To  reduce  Nundidroog,  Lord  Corn- 
wall is  detached  the  brigade  commanded 
by  Major  (iowdie,  accompanied  by  a 
breaching  battery.  As  has  been  seen, 
there  was  only  one  point  of  approach  by 
which  heavy  pieces  could  be  brought 
against  the  defences,  and  in  order  to 
reach  it  a  road  had  to  be  cut  and  the  guns 
had  to  be  hauled  over  rock  and  crag  to 
batteries  formed  with  infinite  labour  on 
the  crest  of  a  precipice.  During  the  whole 
of  this  long  -  continued  toil  the  fatigue 
parties  were  exposed  to  unremitting  and 
harassing  fire  from  ^the  wall-pieces  and 
jingals,  though,  fortunately,  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  place  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently depressed  to  be  effective.  For 
fourteen  days  no  reply  could  be  made,  and 
the  British  force  gave  that  highest  proof  of 
heroic  determination — the  stem,  unmoveil 
sufferance  of  scathe  without  being  able  to 
fire  a  shot  or  strike  a  blow  in  retaliation. 

At  last  the  six  battering  pieces  were  in 
position,  and  were  able  to  throw  their 
massive  shot  on  the  walls  of  Nundidroog. 
After  three  days  of  firing  these  diil  their 
work.  The  outer  wall  began  to  crumble 
away  and  two  breaches  were  formed,  but 
the  second  or  inner  wall  could  not  be 
touched,  and.  remained  strong  and  defiant 
as  ever.  'J'he  only  course  open  was  tcj 
deliver  an  assault,  and,  securing  the  full 
possession  of  the  outer  rampart,  to  make 
there  a  lodgment  from  which  the  inner 
defences  might  be  attacked.  Lord  C'orn- 
wallis  had  moved  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress 
to  support  and  cover  the  operations  of 
Major  (iowdie's  brigade,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  furnish  the  forlorn  hope  frcun 
the  British  regular  regiments.  He  care- 
fully examined  the  work  that  had  been 
done,  and  gave  orders  for  a  final  bombaril- 
ment.  to  continue  till  night  -  fall  of 
Oct.  18,  after  which  the  rising  of  the 
mo(»n  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
rush  opon  the  breaches.  Among  the 
regular     regiments    in     camp    were    the 


71st  Highlanders,  who  had  only  beea 
raised  fourteen  years  previously  by  Lord 
Macleod,  and  had  since  1780  been  sening 
in  India,  creating  for  themselves  a  glorious 
reputation  in  all  the  campaigns  of  a  period 
of  incessant  war.  To  Captain  Robertson 
of  this  corps  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
leading  the  stormers  in  the  forthcoming 
onfall.  Young  in  years,  this  gallant  Scots- 
man was  old  in  war ;  for  he  had  taken  his 
part  in  nine  battles,  besitles  many  minor 
aflfairs,  and  that  part  had  not  been  one  of 
an  onlooker  in  the  reserve,  but  had  ever 
led  him  into  the  foremost  crash  of  contest, 
where  bullets  were  flying  thickest  anil 
swords  bit  most  deeply.  The  man  who 
could  recall  leading  his  company  at  the 
storming  of  the  French  lines  at  Cudda- 
lore,  where  were  slain  by  his  side  his  two 
subalterns  and  twenty-six  men  out  of  a 
strength  of  fifty-two  who  had  followeil  him. 
into  action,  might,  after  that  trial  alone,  be 
deemed  a  seasoned  soldier.  The  son  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  Principal  of  lulinburgh 
University,  whose  name  still  lives  as  a 
great  historian.  Captain  Robertson  might, 
too,  have  been  equally  famous  as  a  soldier, 
if  his  exploits  had  not  been  performed  on 
a  distant  stage,  in  a  day  when  great  eventjv 
and  great  deeds  were  c(»nvulsing  the  Euro- 
pean world,  blurring  by  their  vast  immeiliate 
interest  the  importance  of  achievements  far 
across  the  seas,  which  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 
In  making  the  assciult  on  the  breaches- 
of  Nundidroog,  it  w«is  detennineil  that 
the  assailants  should  press  forward  with 
the  defenders  when  these  were  driven 
back,  and  should  either  pass  the  second 
wall  with  them  or  carry  it  by  escaliule  in 
the  confusion.  If  the  second  wall  eouKl 
not  be  thus  carried,  it  was  at  least  h<»i)ed' 
that  a  lodgment  might  be  madt^  behind  a 
cavalier  between  the  walls,  from  which  a 
regular  attack  on  the  inner  defence  could 
be  carried  out.  The  lieail  of  the  forlorn 
hope  was  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  was  to  rush  on  one  of  the  breaches. 
On  the  right  were  twenty  (I  renadiers  taken 
from  the  36th  and  71  si,  uniler  Lieutenant 
Mackenzie,  and  on  the  left  twenty  of  iht- 
7 1  St  Light  Company  under  Lieutenant 
Moore.  These  parties  were  to  be  closely 
followed  by  the   two  flank   companies  of 
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the  Highlanilcrs,  and  Captain  Robertson 
commanded  the  whole.  The  flank  com- 
panies of  the  36th  formed  the  immediate 
support,  and  the  gallant  General  Medows, 
waiving  his  rank,  volunteered  to  super- 
intend the  whole  operation. 

The  heavy  cannonade  from  the  batteries 
ceased  with  the  daylight  of  Oct.  18,  and 
about  midnight  the  stormers  moved 
silently  into  the  advanced  parallel,  a 
hundred  vards  from  the  breaches.  There 
they  rested  upon  their  arms  till  the  rising 
moon  should  give  them  light  enough  for 
their  hardy  enterprise.  In  the  moment  of 
suspense  before  action,  the  minds  of  men 
are  highly  strung,  and  a  little  thing  may 
influence  them,  either  stimulating  a  war- 
like spirit  or  casting  a  fatal  chill  upon 
their  courage.  The}  are  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  which  is  probably  as 
nearlv  akin  to  fear  as  it  is  to  valour. 
While  the  stormers  weri**  waiting  for  the 
orders  to  move,  someone  whispered  that 
there  might  be  a  mine,  (leneral  Medows 
heard  the  ill-omened  foreboding  and  said 
quietly,  "To  be  sure  there  is,  but  it  is  a 
mine  of  gold."  A  smothered  laugh  from 
the  men  showed  that  his  ready  words  had 
averted  the  possible  panic. 

At  length  the  moon  rose  in  all  her 
tropic  radiance.  The  time  had  come, 
and  General  Medows  gave  to  Captain 
Robertson  the  signal  to  act.  Sword  in 
hand  he  bounded  out  of  the  parallel, 
followed  by  the  forlorn  hope,  and  rushed 
up  the  .steep  and  rocky  ascent.  Silently  as 
the  British  troops  had  prepared,  the  enemy 
were  on  the  alert  to  receive  them.  A  sus- 
tained fire  of  cannon,  musketr)*,  and  rockets 
was  opened  from  the  works,  and,  still  more 
formidable,  huge  stones  rolled  on  the 
attackers  came  hurtling  down  the  roadway 
with  crushing  impetus.  The  whole  scene 
of  conflict  was  illuminated  by  blue  lights, 
flaming  on  the  battlements  and  searching 
the  comers  shaded  from  the  beams  of  the 
moon.  Death  to(A  a  heavv  toll  from  the 
eager  stormers,  but  there  was  no  pause  or 
stay.  The  breaches  were  reached  and 
surmounted.  The  fighting  within  the  first 
wall  was  at  close  quarters,  and  the  British 
sword  and  bayonet  encountered  the  spear 
and  tulwar  of  Asia.     Cheers  and  shouts 


mingled  with  the  quick  panting  of  men 
engaged  in  mortal  strife,  and  the  groans 
of  those  who  had  been  hurled  to  the 
ground  sorely  wounded  and  helpless.  But 
the  Highland  charge  was  irresistible,  and  the 
Mysoreans,  perforce  giving  way,  fled  to  the 
shelter  of  the  second  wall.  It  was  not  to 
prove  another  post  of  vantage.  Robertson, 
with  his  foremost  men,  was  hard  in  pursuit 
of  the  fliers,  and  forced  the  gate  before  it 
could  be  closed  and  fastened.  The  sup- 
porting companies  came  up,  following 
quick  on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  the  body 
of  the  place  was  entered. 

The  fate  of  a  fortress  taken  by  storm 
is  always  a  hard  one.  The  passions 
of  the  conquerors  are  roused  to  mad- 
ness; the  discipline  of  the  soldiery  is 
for  the  time  being  dissolved,  and  little 
ruth  is  shown  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Captain  Robertson  had  shown  the  most 
daring  courage  in  the  attack,  and  he  now 
equally  displayed  cool-headed  self-re- 
straint and  humanity  in  his  exertions  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  conquered.  Seeing 
that  the  fortress  was  taken  and  that  its 
garrison  had  now  no  thought  of  further 
resistance,  he  applied  himself  to  prevent- 
ing bloodshed.  To  his  efforts  Lutf  Ah 
Beg  and  the  greater  number  of  his  men 
owed  their  lives,  and  they  learned  that 
the  British  warriors  were  as  merciful  as 
they  were  brave.  They  were  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Vellore,  while  all  the  women 
and  children  were  escorted  in  safety  and 
honour  beyond  the  pickets  and  allowed  to 
join  their  countr)'men. 

Such  services  as  those  of  Captain 
Robertson  would,  in  our  time,  bring  high 
reward  and  public  commendation.  Medals, 
stars,  and  crosses  would  commemorate 
their  performance.  I/t  never  wore  any 
decoration ;  A^  gained  no  rank  but  that 
which  must  follow  long  and  strenuous 
service.  A  few  words  of  cordial  approval 
in  general  orders  were  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  received.  Shattered  and 
disabled  by  the  severity  of  his  toils,  he 
lingered  in  bodily  helplessness  through  the 
evening  of  his  days  as  a  retired  Lieutenant- 
General.  He  gave  much  to  his  countr>',  and 
with  coldness  his  country  meagrely  requited 
his  patriotic  devotion  to  her  interests. 
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MY    YOUTHFUL    MATER. 

By  WALTER    £•  GRCX5AN. 


I  THINK  it  is  a  scandalous  shame  that 
any  fellow  should  have  a  mater  who 
is  young  and  looks  younger.  It  is  an 
unnecessar}'  burden,  handicapping  a  man 
It  his  first  start  in  the  world.  Anyhow, 
that  is  how  1  feel.  Besides,  how  can  a 
man  "  honour  his  parents  '*  when  his 
mater  is  not  thirty  and  looks  awfully  much 
younger  ? 

Of  course,  it  was  the  governor's  fault. 
I  should  have  thought  one  wife  enough 
for  anv  "lan.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the 
sex  is  .er}'  much  overrated  ,  although, 
of  course,  there  was  Dolly — but  she  was 
more  than  half  a  fellow,  and  could  get  a 
very  decent  screw  on  at  tennis.  The 
governor  was  no  end  of  a  Johnnie  out 
in  India ;  thev  made  an  awful  fuss  over 
him  when  he  died.  I  think  the  Times 
had  a  column  about  him,  and  his  photo- 
graph was  in  all  the  illustrated  pa|>ers. 
I  don't  remember  very  much  about  him, 
for  he  went  to  India  just  when  my  mater 
died — mv  own  mater,  vou  know — and  I 
was  onlv  seven.  He  had  a  verv  decent 
moustache  waxed  out,  which  poked  me 
in  the  eye  when  he  kissed"  me.  It 
always  seemeil  to  me  that  he  did  not 
exactlv  know  where  to  kiss  me,  so  that 
may  account  for  his  moustache  getting 
in  the  way.  When  he  married  my 
mater — the  second  one,  vou  know — I 
was  astoundeil.  lie  never  consulted  me, 
which  I  think  showed  a  lack  of  delicacy. 
Seeing  that  I  should  have  to  look  after 
her  when  he  died — and  his  liver  was 
always  ver>*  bad — I  think  he  might  have 
hinted  the  matter  to  me.  The  lirst  intel- 
ligence I  had  was  a  letter  from  him  and  a 
box  of  wedding,- cake.  The  cake  was 
awfully  dry,  and  not  nearly  enough  almond 


icing.  I  should  say  his  liver  must  have 
suffered  terribly  after  it,  for  it  was  very 
rich,  much  too  rich  for  an  old  gentleman. 

The  governor  died  three  years  after, 
and  there  were  no  babies.  I  was  glad  of 
that,  because  a  man  does  not  like  his 
responsibilities  multiplied.  The  mater 
stayed  with  some  friends  in  Bombay  for 
eighteen  months  afterwards — until  I  had 
finished  at  Eton,  she  said  in  a  letter. 
She  wrote  a  very  good  letter  about  our 
being  alone  in  the  world  and  needing 
each  other's  protection.  Of  course  the 
latter  part  was  only  a  feminine  veiling  of 
my  own  duty.  She  needed  a  protector, 
and  I  was  her  nearest  male  relative.  I 
saw  that  at  once,  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  look  after  her  well. 

There  was  a  man  named  (jerald  Morrish 
who  was  ver}'  chummy  with  me.  I  used 
to  fag  for  him  when  I  first  went  to  Kton, 
and  we  kept  up  our  acquaintance  all  the 
time  he  was  at  Oxford,  and  after  he  was 
sent  down.  He  was  a  rattling  good 
fellow,  and  nailed  up  a  Don  because 
the  Don  wanted  to  stop  his  revolver 
practice  in  his  rooms.  As  (}err)'  said, 
one  never  knows  when  one  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  defend  one's  honour,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  keep  one's  eye  in.  So  they 
sent  him  down.  I  agreed  with  (ierr)'  that 
it  was  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  libertv  of  the  subject,  (jerrv  was  a 
clinking  cricketer.  I  have  seen  him  hit 
three  sixes  in  the  inter  -  'Varsitv  match 
off  one  over,  and  he  was  a  rattling 
three-quarter.  1  used  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  my  holidays  at  his  place.  Old 
Morrish  was  a  chum  of  the  governor's. 
Of  course  he  was  more  swagger — he  was 
a   (General  and  the  governor  was  only  a 
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Judge — but  they  were  at  Kton  ami  Oxford 
together,  and  old  Morrfsh  uns  not  a  bit 
stuck  up.  Dolly  was  Gerry's  younger 
sister,  and  she — well,  she  does  not  matter 
much  in  this  alfair. 

I  showed  the  mater's  letter  10  Gerry 
when  I  went  down  for  the  Long  \'ac. 
He  was  hi  his  room,  oiling  his  bats  and 
cleaning  his  rifles. 

"  By  Jove,  Dick !  "  he  said,  when  he  had 
read  it, "  you  will  have  your  hands  jolly  full. 
Is  she  a  nigger?" 
I  knew  ii  c 
was  smiling.  He 
had  big  grey  eves 
which  smiled 
somehow  without 
the  rest  of  his 
face.  It  gener- 
ally made  me  un- 
comfortable,  1 
never  knew 
whether  he  was 
laughing  at  me 
or  not. 

•'  Oh,  well,"  I 
answere  d,  "of 
course,  I  shall  do 
what's  right. 
You  see,  she  has 
onlv  me  to  look 
t  o '  n  o  w."  O  f 
course,  the  nigger 
was  only  his 
chaff. 

"Lucky  woman 
to  fall  into  such 
good  hands,"  he 

replied,    bending  ^  J"'''  S'-»"-<""'  r, 

over  his   bat. 

"Well,  you  see,  Gerry,  we  Bertrams 
are  pretty  straight  sort  of  people.  We 
are  not  clever,  but  we  ilo  our  duty " 

"  I  know,  Dick,"  Gerry  interrupted,  "  in 
that  state,  etc.     Very  commendable,  I  am 

".\nd  of  course  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
look  after  the  mater.  Women  are  so 
helpless,  they  need  a  man's  guiding  hand. 
I  <lo  not  pretend  that  the  whole  atfair  is 
not  a  bit  of  a  bore.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
a  jolly  good  time  at  the  Cape,  or  out  in 
Florida,  or  some  place   tike  that,  when  I 


left  Kton,  but,  of  course.  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  uf  that.  I  daresay, 
though,  it  will  have  a  steadying  influence 
upon  me."  1  had  begun  to  sec  that  a 
responsibility  such  as  had  so  unexpeftedly 
fallen  upon  nie  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  I  had  no  idea  then  that  it  would 
have  turned  into  the  awful  nightmare  it  di<l. 
Gerry  looked  up,  1  was  glad  to  see 
that  he  was  (luite  grave.     I  had  tliought 


that  he  had 

ovcr-oiled 

his  favourite   bat, 
and    vas  a  little 
uncertain    as    to 
his   view   of   the 

"  You  are  sure 
she     is     not    a 
nigger,     and 
doesn't     wear 
turbans    and 
shawls.-"    he 
asked   anxiously. 

"She     is    the 
sister     of     Lord 
Carmouth;  she  is 
Lady  Bertram  in 
her  own  right,"  1 
said  simply.    "  It 
was  a    bit  rough 
on   the  governor 
to    haie    a   wife 
with     a     handle 
ready  made — one 
hereditary,    too." 
The     governor 
was     onlv    a 
knight    and    a 
C.S.I. 

,/,om  II,.-  „|/;, 

Gerry  whistled. 
"Look  here. 

youngster,    1 

our    mater 

must    be   awfully 

yjung.      Ca 

rmouth    is 

not    much     over 

thirty." 

I  was  a  bi 

t  staggered. 

"Oh  no." 

'  I  said.     " 

Of  course,  she  is 

quite  old. 

The  governor  was  over  sixty 

when  he  pegged  out." 

"  Haven't 

you  a  photo  or  something  to 

goon- 

"  No.  The  mater  said  she  would  leave 
me  to  imagine  her  until  I  saw  her.  Just 
as  well,  I  think ;  my  study  walls  are  chock 
full.     I    should    have    had  to  have  given 
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away  the  last  Australian  team  to  make 
room.     Just  as  well,  you  know." 

Near  the  close  of  the  winter  term — my 
last  term  at  Eton — I  was  sent  for  by  the 
master  of  my  house.  He  met  me  at  the 
front  door. 

**  Bertram,  your  mother,  Lady  Bertram, 
is  in  the  drawing-room.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  her  alone  first,"  he  said. 
Old  Barnard  was  always  a  decent  fellow, 
although  he  wore  glasses,  and  went  to 
sleep  at  the  house  matches. 

I  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and 
went  in.  It  was  rather  gloomy  inside. 
Old  Barnard  was  very  fond  of  cage -birds, 
and  filled  his  windows  with  them.  I 
saw  someone  rise  from  the  sofa  at  the 
other  end,  and  advance  with  outstretched 
hands. 

**  Welcome,"  I  began,  but  stopped  with 
open  mouth.  The  woman  advancing  with 
a  smile  was  quite  young,  awfully  pretty, 
and  had  a  pile  of  golden  hair  with  a  little 
black  bonnet  perched  on  the  top.  **  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  I  went  on,  "I  expected  to 
see  my  mater — mother,  you  know.  I  was 
told  she  was  here." 

*'  So  she  is,  Dick,"  the  young  woman 
said,  and  kissed  me. 

When  I  disentangled  myself  from  her 
embrace — hugging  does  spoil  one's  collar 
so — I  grasped  the  astounding  fact — this 
young  woman  was  my  mother ! 

My  mater  kept  my  hand  in  hers,  and  led 
me  quite  passively  to  the  cage-birds.  If 
anything,  the  room  was  a  little  less  gloomy 
there. 

**  And  you  are  Dick  ?  "  she  said. 

I  replied  **  Yes "  very  quietly.  1  was 
wondering  what  the  other  fellows  would 
think  of  it. 

She  smiled.  **  You  must  not  be  shv 
with  me,  Dick.  You  see,  1  am  your 
mother."  She  looked  very  kindly  at  me 
with  quite  a  respectable  assumption  of 
middle-age,  and  then  went  into  a  peal  of 
laughter.  Her  laughter  bubbled  like  a 
trout-stream,  and  she  did  not  look  ugly 
when  she  was  laughing.  Most  people's 
faces  go  into  all  sorts  of  lines  and  wrinkles, 
but  hers  did  not.  She  laughed  such  a  long 
time  that  I  began  to  fear  hysterics. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  the  matron  ?  "  1  asked 


anxiously.  **  She  has  got  a  smelling- 
bottle,  or  something,  you  know.  You 
may  like  it." 

She  stopped  laughing  quite  suddenly — I 
fancy  she  must  have  felt  a  pain  in  her  side. 
She  seemed  braced  up  pretty  tight,  I 
thought. 

**Oh,  Dick!  Dick!"  she  said  weakly, 
*'  I  shall  love  you,  I  know  I  shall.  You 
are  so  funny  !  " 

**  1  hope  you  are  not  fatigued,  mater — 
mother  .''  I  will  ring  and  ask  for  tea.  You 
have  had  a  long  journey."  It  seemed  to 
me  that  India  was  a  long  and  tiresome 
journey.     I  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  You  are  just  like  your  father,  Dick ; 
you  have  the  same  nose,  exactly  the  same." 
I  winced.  -My  nose  was  a  sore  point  with 
me.  The  Bertram  nose  was  rather  noted, 
and  the  fellows  used  to  call  me  "  Nosey." 
That  was  before  I  got  my  remove  into  the 
fifth. 

**  And  the  same  eyes,"  she  went  on. 
**  No,  the  Judge's  eyes  were  blue,  and 
yours  are  brown  1  remember  distinctly 
they  were  blue,  because  they  were  so  much 
like  a  favourite  ilress  of  mine.  And  vou 
are  my  son,  Dick.  How  funny  it  all  is ! 
I  hope  you  have  been  a  good  boy,  and 
been  attentive  and  all  that.  Your  master — 
what  an  extraordinary  man  he  is !  Did 
you  ever  notice  his  eyes,  Dick,  they  aren't 
the  same  colour — said  you  were  very  good, 
or  was  it  rather  inclined  to  be  wild  .''  I 
I  think  it  was  the  latter.     You  must  try 

and "     She  laughed   again,  much    to 

my  embarrassment.  **  It 's  no  use,  Dick  ! 
I  can't  play  at  this  sort  of  thing.  I  shall 
make  a  very  bad  mother,  but — oh,  what  do 
you  think  of  me  ?  " 

She  jumped  up,  and  turned  right  round 
slowly  and  laughed. 

"  You  are  ver}'  young  and  awfully 
pretty."   I  saiil  gravely. 

"Oh!  you  dear  Dick!"  she  said,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  me  just  as  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs.  .Mason,  the  matron, 
entered. 

**Mrs.  Mason — my  mother.  Lady  Ber- 
tram," 1  said  stifflv.  I  added  "  the 
matron  "  to  the  mater  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
which  she  did  not  hear,  and  which  Mrs. 
Ma.Non  (hd. 
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My  moilii;r  smiled  very  sweetly.  •'  I 
hnvc  nut  st-cn  Dick  for  over  twenty  j  cars," 
shi'  sail!  softly. 

.Mm.  Mason  sniffed.  She  looked  wiih 
liisaiiproval  iipoti  my  youthful  mater.  In 
llii^  dim  light  of  the  room  she  looked  quite 
like  !i  girl,  and  besides,  Mrs.  Mason  knew 
that  I  was  not  twenty. 

"  Vou  are  very  young,"  .she  said. 


<if  a  mother,  but  I  had  nut  foreseen  that 
she  would  have  been  so  ridiculously  younR. 

At  tea  1  tried  to  steer  the  conversation 
into  graver  channels. 

"  You  must  have  felt  your  position  verj- 
much,"  I  said.  "A  woman,  when  she  has 
lost  her  natural  protector,  is  ver)'  mucU 
stmndeil.  1  hope,  now  that  you  have  come 
to  me,  that  things  will  go  on  quite  easily." 


^ly  nioiiK-r  laughed. 

'■  Yi)u  see,  -Mrs.  Mason,  I  have  never 
Bti-n  Dick  before — he  is  my  step-son.  Oh, 
is  thai  tea.' — and  muffins.'  Do  vou  like 
mullins.  Dick.-  1  dote  on  ihem. '  1  h.ipe 
lie  shall  have  mullins  in  Heaven  !  " 

-Mrs.  .Ma:>on  went  out  openly  dis- 
approving. I  sighed.  It  rci.lly  was  lou 
I  ad  of  1-aie  to  have  served  me  so.  1  «as 
(|uili-  prepared  lo  aei  epi  the  n's|Jonsil)ility 


She  stared  at  me.  My  new  mater  h;ui 
a  most  embarrassing  habit  of  looking  at 
you  as  though  you  were  a  curious  s|)ediiien 
of  zoology. 

■■  My  dear  Dick,"  she  said  impressively. 
■■  I  have  never  felt  stranded  but  onci-  in 
my  life,  and  that  was  when  my  maid  had 
fiirg<itlen  to  pack  a  decent  dinner-dress 
when  1  «as  Maying  at  the  Harrannmnts'." 
And  I  believed' her. 
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We  took  a  pretty  little  house  at  Tor- 
mouth  for  the  winter.  I  was  very  busy 
looking  after  things,  and  was  quite  glad 
when  we  were  settleil  in.  I  found  that  a 
mother  was  a  very  troublesome  article. 
She  was  always  wanting  to  help  me.  Of 
course,  I  appreciated  her  good  intentions, 
but  all  the  people — the  agents  and  the 
furniture-people  and  the  tradesmen  gener- 
ally— were  always  mistaking  her  for  my 
sister.  It  was  so  awkward  explaining  that 
she  was  mv  mother.  She  was  very  fontl 
of  me,  but  she  certainly  worried  me  a  great 
deal.  She  wanted  to  do  things  for  me — 
she  actually  offered  to  cut  my  hair  once. 
And  then  people — outsiders,  you  know — 
giggled  when  she  insisted  on  kissing  me 
publicly.  I  think  she  rather  enjoyed  it — 
I  know  I  did  not. 

1  could  never  get  her  to  talk  seriously 
about  the  governor.  Once,  socm  after 
we  went  up  to  London — we  stayed  at  the 
Metropole  at  her  wish ;  1  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  quiet — 1  spoke  to  her  about 
him. 

**  You  must  feel  very  sad  sometimes, 
mother,''  I  said,  discreetly  breaking  the 
subject. 

•*  Sad }  Why,  my  dear  Dick,  I  am 
perfectly  happy.  The  cooking  here  is 
lovely,  and  you  are  just  perfect.  I  wish 
my  hair  would  curl  like  yours.  I  wonder 
whether,  if  1  ate  crusts  diligently  for  a 
year,  it  really  would  }  Do  you  think  it 
would,  Dick.^" 

My  mother  was  very  flippant.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  it  about  any  woman — 
least  of  all  my  nearest  female  relative — but 
it  is  a  fact. 

"  Having  lost  your  husband — the  gov- 
ernor, you  know — you  must  try  and  let  nu* 
take  his  place.  Any  troubles  or  difiiculties 
you  may  have  you  must  bring  to  me.  ( )f 
course,  you  must  feel  very  lonely  without 
him,  but  I  hope  that  in  the  future " 

Her  eyes  twinkled,  and  I  got  rather  retl. 
I  generally  di<l  when  her  eyes  twinkled — 
she  was  disconcerting. 

**  The  Judge  was  a  dear  old  gentleman, 
Dick,  and  I  was  really  scry  fond  of  him.  but 
you  see  he  was  not  ecjual  to  his  own  troul>lfs 
and  difticulties.  so  that  I  had  to  keep  mine 
to  myself.     He  worried  a  great  deal  :  he 


took  i*\QT\i\\'\i\g  au  grand  sin'eux.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  ver}'  like  you,  my  dear  boy. 
As  for  me,  I  was  never  serious  for  ten 
minutes  consecutively  in  the  whole  of  my 
life  ;  and  that  is  a  very,  very  long  time, 
for  have  I  not  a  son  with  quite  a  per- 
ceptible moustache  }  What  do  you  use 
for  it,  Dick?'' 

What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  comfort  a 
woman  like  that  f 

She  annoyed  me  in  the  M^tropole  by 
audibly  regretting  that  we  should  leave 
before  the  pantomime  season.  "  You 
would  like  to  see  the  pantomimes,  I  know, 
Dick,"  she  said.  As  if  any  man  cared 
about  such  things ! 

I  was  glad  to  get  down  to  Tormouth* 
The  mater  had  .so  many  friends  in  town, 
and  they  patronised  me  in  a  caddish  sort 
of  manner.  And  besides,  I  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  position  keenly,  for  she  was 
an  awful  flirt.  I  do  not  say  she  flirted 
from  any  conscious  desire  in  that  wav. 
She  was  bom  with  it. 

**  How  those  horrid  men  bore  me!" 
she  used  to  say.  **  They  are  always  inter- 
rupting me  when  I  want  to  be  alone  with 
you.  There  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  a.s 
talking  to  you.'* 

We  chose  Tormouth  because  the  mater 
was  fond  of  golf.  There  were  some 
awfully  good  links.  I  will  say  that  for 
the  mater:  she  was  a  keen  sportswoman 
anil  a  lady — golfing,  hunting,  billiards^ 
but  not  cycling. 

After  two  or  three  weeks — weeks  which 
were  so  pleasant  that  I  forgot  all  about 
my  care  and  responsibility — my  mater 
came  to  me  with  a  proposition. 

I  was  reading  up  law  in  the  little  room 
Ave  call  the  library.  It  had  lately  occurred 
to  me  that  if  1  were  made  a  magistrate  a 
little  knowledge  of  law  might  be  useful. 
I  wrote  to  (Jerry  on  the  point,  but  he  said 
it  was  unnecessary.  However,  I  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm,  so  I  borrowed  "  Coke 
on  Lvttleton,"  or  **  Lvttleton  on  Coke,"  and 
read  it.  1  remember  it  seemed  very 
unintelligible.  I  had  to  read  a  novel  at 
the  same  time  to  relax  the  strain. 

Well,  the  mater  came  in  and  knelt  down 
beside  me.  I  put  my  books  down,  the 
novel     underneath,    and     tried    to    look 
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inti-mipted.  I  think  h  nas  a  failure, 
for  I  was  really  beginning  to  like  the 
mater  verj-  much.  She  was  such  awfully 
gootl  fun,  and  could  beat  me  at  golf  bv  at 
least  a  hole.  If  she  were  only  not  quite 
so  voung ! 

"Dick,  dear,"  she  said,  "1  have  been 
thinking  that  you  must  find  it  dull  shut  up 


cam-  your  clubs  over  the  links.     I  think 
two  quite  enough." 

'■They  will  lome,  Dick,"  she  sai.l. 
"  Isn't  itawful .-  I  tan't  help  lhinkingthi;y 
must  waste  their  time  terribly,  .^nd  yet  I 
can't  tell  them  to  go  away,  can  I  ?  It  would 
be  so  rude.  '  Please,  Captain  Kitsba)onct, 
run  away  and  plav  with  someliody  else  1     I 


Verry  /i.i,f  ^,i,iri-./. 

here  with  an  olil  woman  like  me."  She 
smiled  up  at  me,  looking  frightfully 
young.  "  I  think  you  should  ask  one  of 
your  friends  down  to  stay  with  you.  Vou 
see,  he  could  enter  into  j'our  games  and 
all  that  so  much  better  than  a  stupid  old 
mother." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  mater,  but  I 
think  we  get  along  veri-  well  together.  If 
you  only  wouldn't  have  so  many  men  to 


./  -..M  /lit  falhrr. 

don't  want  you."  It  doesn't  sound  nice, 
does  it.'  But  you  would  like  a  friend, 
Dick.  Someone  to  play  cricket  with,  ami 
go  birds'- nesting  and  all  that.'  I  am 
afraid  1  am  quite  useless  birds'- nesting  " 

"  There  's  Gerr),"  1  said. 

"Who's  Geny?"  she  asked.  "Is  he 
nice  .'     What  is  he  't     Was  he  at  Kton  i  " 

"Gerry's  a  man  I  know — my  chum— 
rattling   good    fellow.     Ves,    he.  was    at 
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Kton  with  me."  I  did  not  sav  that  that 
was  years  ago,  an  omission  for  whicli  the 
mater  blamed  me  afterwards.  I  reallv 
cannot  see  how  it  mattered. 

**Then  we  will  send  for  Gerry,"  said 
my  mater.  **  Oh,  Dick,  what  a  learned 
man  you  are  !  What  is  that  you  are  read- 
in<^  ?  It  looks  such  a  wise  book.  What  a 
clever  boy  you  are  !  " 

It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Gerry 
should  come.  He  was  very  kind  about  it. 
He  wrote  me  quite  a  nice  letter.  He 
explained  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
father,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  anywhere.  He  said 
that  his  father  could  not  forget  the  years 
he  had  spent  in  command  of  niggers,  and 
he — (ierry — felt  sorry  for  him.  He  would, 
he  added,  overlook  the  whole  affair,  but  he 
felt  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  father  in 
teaching  him  that  Englishmen  were  free 
subjects. 

1  met  (Jerry  at  the  station,  and  we  went 
home  in  a  fly — that  is,  we  put  the  cabman 
inside,  and  C}err>'  drove.  (jerry  was  a 
rattling  good  whip,  and  we  did  the  journey 
in  record  time.  Unfortunately,  the  mater 
was  at  the  door  to  welcome  us,  and  was 
<iuite  nice  to  the  cabman,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  Gerry's  father.  .\s 
for  CJerr}',  he  dropped  the  reins  with  a 
groan. 

•*  1  didn't  know  you  had  a  sister,  young- 
ster," he  said  reproachfully. 

1  jumped  down. 

**  This  is  (lerrv,  mother — mv  mater, 
(ierry,"  1  succeeded  in  ejaculating,  when 
1  had  rescued  her  from  the  cabman,  who 
charged  double  fare  for  the  little  mistake. 

My  mater  stared  at  (ierry  in  consterna- 
tion, and  then  went  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 
(Jerry  took  off  his  cap,  and  forgot  to  put  it 
on  again,  he  was  so  astounded.  That  is 
the  worst  of  having  a  youthful  mater.  It 
does  surprise  people  so. 

**  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  a 
boy  !  "  my  mater  gasped. 

*'  I  was,  you  know,  once,"  (ierry  said 
confidentiallv.  And  then  thev  both 
laughed.  1  was  so  disgusted  that  1 
looked  after  (ierry's  things.  It  is  no  use 
leaving  these  matters  to  the  servants,  and 
1  really  could  not  see  what  they  had  to 


laugh  at.  1  blamed  myself  very  much  for 
not  having  told  (ierry  that  my  mater  was 
so  young. 

My  mater  was  awfully  nice  at  dinner, 
and  so  was  Gerr\-.  He  seemed  to  have 
grown  years  older,  though,  all  at  once. 
He  was  very  civil  to  me,  but  I  noticeii 
that  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  talk  to 
my  mater. 

**  So  you  are  Dick's  friend,"  she  saiil, 
when  they  were  changing  the  plates.  **  It 
was  very  good  of  you  to  look  after  him. 
A  boy  at  school  wants  a  steadying 
influence." 

I  couldn't  help  grinning  at  the  idea  of 
Gerry's  being  a  steadying  influence  to 
anyone,  and  he  got  very  red.  I  was 
astonished  at  that,  because  he  had  the 
cheek  of — well,  he  was  very  rarelv  em- 
barrassed.  When  I  looked  at  the  mater 
I  saw  that  her  eves  twinkled. 

"  (ierry  was  like  a  father  to  me,"  I  said 
gravely,  and  kicked  him  under  the  table. 

**  (Jh,  well,  you  know,  I  tried  to  put  him 
up  to  some  of  the  dodges.  Lady  Bertram. 
It  *s  awfully  rough  on  a  beggar  not  to 
know  the  dodges,  and  my  governor  and 
his  were  pretty  thick — and  that  was  it,  you 
see,"  he  concluded  rather  lamely. 

"  I  hope  1  shall  make  you  happy  here, 
Mr.  Morrish.  I  daresay  Dick  can  manage 
some  football  and  birds'-nesting  and  those 
sort  of  things." 

**()h,  that's  all  right.  Lady  Bertram," 
he  said  cheerfully.  **  I  shall  get  on 
famouslv." 

Both  Gerry  and  my  mater  were  very  wild 
with  me  afterwards  about  the  mistake.  I 
really  don't  see  how  it  mattered.  He  came 
as  my  friend.  Besides,  (ierry  was  a  very 
nice  fellow.  He  was  rather  fond  i»f 
smoking,  but  the  mater  did  not  mind  that. 

Unfortunately  the  visit  did  not  turn  out 
nearly  so  well  as  1  expected,  (jerr}'  was 
very  pleasant,  but  he  left  me  to  myself  a 
great  deal.  For  the  three  ueeks  he  stayed 
with  us  he  only  played  football  once,  and 
then  he  scored  four  times.  He  said  he 
was  growing  too  tild. 

**  I  'm  awfully  usi-Icns,"  he  said  to  tlie 
mater  once.  **  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
tlo  anything."  He  might  have  had  a 
place  in  the  international  fifteen  if  he  had 
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carttl.',    "  1  (liiiik  I  CDUId  haw  ilonp  sonic  1    must   siiv    tliai    C.crrv    lithavcd   vm- 

gcxni    in   the    Annv,    but    ihire's  Muh   a  riniKlily  to  im-.     }ic  used  to  go  with  the 

beastly  stiff  exam  to  ;,'i-'i  thnmgli."  mater  ivitvm  here,  and  quite    cleared  the 

The  inater  tried  10  chivr  liin»  ii]>.  links  i,{  the  other  men.     He  was  all  right 

"Why  don't  you  write— 1    knew  a  [met  when   1   saw  him,  and  promised  to  teach 

once,  and  he  was  (|uile  a  fool.     I  lielicve  me    leneias.   and    a    new   upper  -  cut    in 


/  „■/./  ,„tf  A«,r  », 

V""''X/'"-  «  /"",V  "'«■    ■?■'" 

■n  oWiys  ivi.r  .am,-  hi  a/  the  .•fieri  ■^■i,i,/,r..: 

he    made    a    lot    0 

r    iniiney,    and     jn-cpU' 

lH>\inj;,  liut  lie  was  so  oceupied  with  the 

alivHNs  a-k.-d  him 

to  dinner." 

ntater  that   he   neur    had   time.      Iliat   is 

He  sh.,ok   his  h, 

Lad   dolefully.      Ilenas 

the  worst  .if  a  vouihful  mater:  she  take.- 

not  to  lie  eheered. 

all  vour  friends  aHav. 

•'It's  n.i   use.  I. 

ady  Henram."  he  v;,i,|. 

1  spi)ke  to  llie  inater  seriously  one  day. 

■'  1  never  could   thi 

ink  of  anything  lo  write 

"  Do  you    think   you   are  ailing   quite 

ahoui.  an<l  I  suppo 

se  thai  is  neces^arv." 

fairly  «iih  Cerri- .-  "  i  said.    "  Hi-  is  young 

■*  I   don't    know. 

•■    hhe   answered.      ■•  1 

and  iiie\peHeneed,  and— uell,   impression- 
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**  Isn't  he,  Dick  ?  I  am  so  glad  you 
agree  with  me.  He  is  quite  absurd,"  she 
answered  enthusiastically 

"  But  he  may  really  fall  in  love  with  you, 
mater." 

"He  has.  Of  course  it 's  a  secret,  but 
I  really  think  he  has.  He  says  such  ridi- 
culous things." 

**  Then  I  think  you  are  doing  wrong  to 
encourage  him,  mater." 

"  I  don't  encourage  him,  Dick.  I  wish 
he  would  go  away  and  play  with  you,  but 
he  won't."     She  was  (juile  indignant. 

"  Gerry  is  an  awfully  good  sort.  He 
had  the  best  average  at  Oxford,  and  you 
should  see  him  pull.  It  ♦seems  awfully 
rough  to  let  him  waste  his  time." 

**  I  don't  know  that  he  is  wasting  his 
time,  Dick.  He  is  growing  his  hair  long, 
and  it  suits  him." 

**  Do  you  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  Immensely.     He  is  a  dear  fellow." 

"  But  as  a  woman  shouldxare  for  a  man, 
you  know,"  1  persisted. 

**  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Dick !  "  she 
said,  laughing- merrily.  **  He  is  a  boy — 
the  friend  of  my  son — and  I  am  quite  an 
old  woman.  I  wish  you  would  play  billiards 
with  me." 

Gerry  came  to  me  one  nigfit  quite  dow  n 
in  the  mouth. 

•*  I  'm  not  worth  a  cent,  youngster,"  he 
said,  **  and  your  mother  is  just  an  angel. 
You  must  be  very  good  to  her." 

"Of  course  1  look  after  her,"  I 
answered,  **  but  she  is  rather  flighty.  1 
am  afraid  the  governor  had  a  warm  time 
with  her." 

**  You  young  fool ! "  he  said  savagely. 
"She  is  much  too  good  for  any  man. 
She  is  perfect,  quite  perfect.    I  have  never 

met  so  good  a  woman  before.    I  wish " 

and  then  he  sighed,  and  went  off  whistling 
softly  to  himself. 

About  three  days  after  that  I  was  reading 
"Coketm  Lyttleton  "  and  one  of  Haggard's 
books  in  the  drawing-room.  Outside 
there  was  a  verandah  and  a  seat,  and 
Gerry  and   my  mater  were  sitting  there. 


I  sui)pose  they  forgot  I  was  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

1  was  very  much  interestetl  in  Coke  or 
Haggard,  and  did  not  hear  anythmg  for  a 
long  time.  Then  (jerry's  voice  came  in 
at  the  oj)en  window. 

*  Don't  say  another  word.  Lady  Bertram. 
Of  course,  I  was  a  fool  to  have  spoken, 
hut — well,  I  am  glad  that  I  did.  I  am 
glad  that  you  know  what  I  think  of  you, 
that  you  know  that — oh,  hang  it !  you 
know  what  I  mean.  You  have  been 
awfully  good  to  me,  much  better  than  I 
deserve." 


**  I  am  very  sorry 


»» 


began  my  mater. 


**  Why  should  you  be  ?  You  can't  help 
fellows  loving  you.  They  all  do.  You 
are  .so  good  and — oh,  hang  it !  you  seem 
like  an  angel  to  me." 

**  You  see,  (Jerry,  it  is  (juite  out  of  the 
question,"  the  mater  said  quietly.  **  You 
are  much  too  young,  and  there  is  Dick. 
He  is  such  a  dear  lw)y.  I  shall  never 
marry,  but  just  look  after  him." 

"  Xo  one  would  he  worthy  of  you^ 
Lady  Bertram.  I  think  I  shall  go  to- 
day I  don't  think  I  could  stay  any 
longer.  I  shall  try  and  get  something  to 
do.  (jet  into  the  Army  through  the 
Militia,  I  think.  Anyhow,  I  shall  never 
forget  you  —  you  have  been  so  awfully 
good."  His  voice  quavered  a  bit,  and  he 
went  off,  scrunching  the  gravel  of  the  path. 

He  went  away  that  day  to  his  own 
place. 

**  Dick,"  he  said,  "  be  good  to  her,  and 
if  any  damned  idiot  insults  her,  just  tell 
me  and  I  will  thrash  him.  I  should  like 
to.  really,  you  know.     It  would  be  a  bit  of 

'  *   '    ^ 

a  relief  to  me." 

That  is  the  worst  of  a  mater  who  is 
not  much  older  than  oneself.  All  one's 
friends-  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  the 
responsibility  is  terrible.  I  am  ver)-  sorry 
for  (jerry,  but  the  mater  says  he  will  get 
over  it  in  about  three  weeks — if  he  stays 
at  his  own  place  she  thinks  it  may  be  a 
month.  She  says  she  has  had  some 
experience'. 


THK  an  noun  com  cm  that  the  famous 
and  mysterious  circles  of  stones 
known  as  Sioiichenge  had  been  offered 
for  sale  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  interest 
which  these  remains  of  an  earlier  time 
have  ahvays  excited.  Thosi^  who  hold  our 
national   monuments  in    litgli   regard    at 


out  thai  the  ground  upon  which  Stone- 
lienge  stands  miglit  very  well  be  added  to 
the  maneeuvring  area  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  priee  nami-d  for  Sionehenge  and  for 
about  1300  acres  of  land  adjoining  was 
^125,000,  and  up  to  ihe  moment  of 
writing    no    purchaser    had    been    found. 
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once  were  troubled  with  visions  of  the 
speculative  plutocrat,  probably  from  across 
the  .Atlantic,  who  would  i)urchase  and 
carrj'  away  bodily  the  monoliths,  to  be 
erected  perchance  on  alien  soil,  as  2 
standing  memorial  that  our  honourable 
title,  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  had 
indr<'d  become  our  reproach.  And  lest 
this  should  come  to  pass,  grave  counsel 
was  offered  to  the  (Juvernmcnt  advising 
it  forthwith  Ki  acquire  Sionehenge  for 
the  nation.  .\s  a  further  inducement, 
military  authorities  were  noi  slow  to  point 


Should  the  Covernment  remain  unmoved, 
it  is  devoutlv  to  bt  wished  that  the  pro- 
prietor will  dispose  of  Sionehenge  only  to 
some  patriotic  purchaser  who  will  guard  it 
as  it  deserves. 

Like  all  the  standing  stones,  Stonehenge 
is,  of  course,  a  mystery,  and  all  solutions 
of  its  eternal  riddle  must  at  best  be 
guesses.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Saxon  SUn-hengist— the  uplifted  or 
hanging  stones — and  this  has.  no  doubt, 
given  rise  to  the  legend  of  enlargement 
and     alteration     by     the     Drittsli      King 
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Ambrosius,  aided  by  Merlin,  during  tii« 
period  of  Hengist.  Of  such  is  evi-r  tiic 
utiological  myth.      But  although  ahsoIiiU' 


the    circlfs    ivere    erected   to   com- 
ic    four     hundred      nobles 
treatlierousl)'  slain   by  Hengist,  near  the 
site    of    Stoneiu-iigc, 
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The 


(late  of  Nennius's 
writings  is  about 
3io. 

In  the  triads  of 
the  Welsh  bards  a 
similar  stoiy  is  told, 
but  there  tlie  erection 
of  the  circles  is 
•ascribed    lo    .Meriin, 

Vortigern.  One  of 
the  first  writers  to 
examine  Stone  he  nge 
critically  was  the 
great  architect  Inigo 
|ones,    whose     work 


aling 


ith 


truth  is  impossible,  the  views  of  antiquaries 
concerning  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  arc 
worth  considering.  Some  attribute  the 
circles  to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  I'lminician 
influence,  and  connect  them  with  linal- 
worship  ;  others  favour  the  familiar  theory 
of  Celtic  or  Druidicai  origin.  To 
the  Danes  and  R<)mans  also  the  relics 
have  been  ascribed.  All  these  ix)ints 
of  view  have  been  summed  up  in  \\'arlon's 
sonnet — 

Thou  noblest  monumciU  of  Albitm's  isle .' 
WTiclher  by  Merlio's  aid  fmni  Stjihia"-.  shore 
To  Amber's  fatal  plain  I'cndracun  l>ore. 
Huge  frame  of  gianl  hand.s.  the  iniuhly  jiilc. 
To  entomb  his  Brilcins  slain   bj'  Henjtisl's  guile , 
Or  Druid  prie^I^.  sprinkled  uilh  human  tl'^e, 
Taught  'mid  thy  ma.ssy  mar.e  their  niyjlic  lure  , 
Or  Danish  priesis,  enriched  with  saiaj-e  spiil. 
To  Victory's  idol  vaM.  an  unhewn  shrine. 
Reared  the  rude  heap  :  or  in  ih;-  hallowed  niiiiul 
Repose  the  kmtrs  of  Brutu!>'  genuine  line ; 
Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  stale  were  erowiied. 
Studious  to  trace  thy  u'ondnius  origin. 
We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  talc  tenoA'netl. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Stonehenge  in 
literature  occurs  in  the  duhious  author 
Nennius,  m  his  "  Histuria  Uriionum,"  a 
mythical  account  of  the  Hritoiis,  the 
Roman  occupation,  the  .'saxon  setllenn'Ui. 
and  the  Arthurian   ejioch.     His  story  is 


subject    appeared    in 

He    laboured    to  prove   that    the 

had    formed    a    Roman    temple, 

iry   that    in    more    recent   treatises 
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■■(mt«,r-  [»m-  A//--)  H/M. 

has   found    little    favour.      The    i 

as   lo   its   age   arc  Ic^idii,  sunn' 

that  the  circles  must 

have  been  formed  in 

the     cetitury     before 

the     Christian      era. 

others   placin;!  them 


conclude,  however,  that  the  slones  of  the 
inner  circle  and  inner  oval  had  been 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  are  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  others. 

Stonehenge  is  situated  in  the  Wihshire 
|>arish  of  Amesbury,  on  Salisbury  Ilain, 
about  two  miles  nest  by  north  of  the  town 
of  Amesbur)-.  B}-  the  ancient  Britons  the 
circles  were  called  "Ambres,"  a  name 
signifying  "  the  holy  stones."  They  also 
called  it  the  "Choir  Gaur,"  or  "great 
round  church,"  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  thi-' 
■  remains  received  the  title  of  "  Chorea 
<;igantum,"or  the  diants'  Dance,  .\niong 
more  recent  theories  as  to  the  origin  <if 
Stonehenge  is  that  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
who  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
<ircles  were  erected  during  the  Hroiinc 
Age  in  Britain.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  various  portions  of  the 
monument  should  be  assigned  to  various 
dates. 

Theories,  however,  are  out  of  place  in 
an  article  the  limits  of  which  preclude 
detailed  examination  and  discussion.  -More 
to  the  point  in  the  present  instance  is  il 
to  give  some  description  of  the  circles, 
further  to  elucidate  the  excellent  Illustra- 
tions which  we  arc  enabled  to  reproihice 
on  these  pages.  The  main  features  of 
Stonehenge  are  a  ri'a  sacra  or  "  holy  way," 
two  concentric  circles  of  u|irigbt  stones 
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The  old  puzzle 
the  mechanical  power 
employed  is  here,  of 
course,  particularly 
insislent,  on  account 
of  the  ponderous 
cross  -  pieces  of  the 
trilithons.  The 
inclined  plane  is  the 
most  likely  means,  but 
even  here  speculation 
at  its  utmost  can  but 
hazard  a  wild  surmise. 
It     seems     safe     to 
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Itilithons.     -Ilic  rinlc 

arrangemt-nt  by 
which  thest  vvi-re 
held  togethLT  is 
excellently  exempli- 
fied in  one  ut  i»ur 
pictures  of  a  ruincil 
irilithon,  where  the 
stone  pin  at  the  lop 
of  one  of  the  uprighis 
may  ,bc  clearly 
traced.  Of  this 
circle  there  remain 
now  only  sixteen  nji- 
rights  and  six  cross- 
pieces  or  "  imposts." 

THI-     INNTK      \M)    Ol    IKK    likCIK-S  ^''"*^        f*""       M  itllin 

ihc  outer  circle  are 
ino  elliptical  groups  i>f  stones  known  as  the  remains  of  the  second  ring,  containing 
till-  great  and  little,  a  circular  embank-  now  only  seven  upright  monoliths,  very 
mi'ni.  and,  at  a  consiilcralile 

(lisiance      from      these,      an         i ■ — ■ — 

isolated  monolith,  upon  wliich 
tradition  has  bestowed  tin- 
familiar  name  of  the  "  Friar's 

II.'cl."  I 

Ihe    via    sacra,    otlu-rwisi'         I  i 

tiTin.-d  the  cursus,  is  an 
avenue  1782  fi.loiig.  It  runs 
in  a  north- easterly  ilia-clion. 
anil  has,  at  the  present  day, 
the  api)earance  merely  of  a 
long  earthen  embankment  <>( 
inconsiderable  elevation.  A 
like  decay  has  -verlaken  ihe 
circular  cnibankmeni,  which 
at  one  time  had  liceii  al 
least  i.s  ft.  high,  and  v,u< 
defended     liy    ati     .■nlrench- 

tlii-<  mound  m<-a:.iires  ioo<>ft. 
Procei'ding  inwards  from 
the  circular  m.iund  for  a 
distance  of  .ihout  forty  yards, 
the  visitor  reaches  the  outer 
circle    of    the    group.       This 

thirly  upright  stones,  3^  ft. 
apart,  rising  tu  the  heigln  i.f 
■  (•ft.,  coupled  by  li'iri/oinal 
imin'sts      Ml      as      10      fortn  ikk  jkiak's  hikl. 
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similar  to  ilit  cirulos  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Sioiland,  lunably  the  famous  standing 
stones  of  Stcnnis.  Williin  this  sc.ond 
circle,  again,  is  the  remnant  of  what  had 
been  the  most  magnificent  portion  of 
StonehenRC — the  first  ellipse.  Of  these 
original  tive  or  seven  trilithons  of  thi; 
course,  there  remain  only  two  and  two 
single  uprights.  These,  however,  reach- 
ing at  their  utmost  a  height  of  21  ft.  and 
nowhere  less  than  16  ft. — 16  ft.  also  being 
the  length  of  the  imposts — are  sufficient 
to  prove  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  first 
ellipse.  The  second  was  original])'  com- 
posed of  nineteen  uprights,  of  which 
onlv  si\  now  remain.  Within  these  is 
the  so-called  altar-stone,  a  I1nt  block 
1 5  ft.  long. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  Triar's 
Heel,  which  stands  isolated  at  a  distance 
tif  1  20  ft.  from  the  circular  embankment, 
or  Z40  ft.  from  the  outermost  stone  circle, 
the  embankment  being  thus  exactly  midwav 


between  the  Friar's  Heel  and  the  first 
circle.  It  is  a  huge  irregular  block  t6  ft. 
high,  of  curiously  "weathered"  stone  in 
a  leaning  position.  Those  who  favour  the 
?ho:;nician  theory  find  in  this  monolith  an 
;<stronomical  significance,  and  regard  it  as 
.■.!■  gnomon  or  pointer  of  the  rising  of  the 
summer  sun.  An  astronomical  use  is  also 
assigned  by  those  theorists  to  the  so-called 
'■  idtar-slone." 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  uses, 
wlntlier,  amiil  shadowy  groves  of  oak, 
thesi'  stones  bore  witness  to  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  Druids  with  their  dread 
rites  of  human  sacrifice,  or  whether,  stand- 
ing clear,  as  they  do  to-day,  on  the  breezy 
plain,  they  aided  Phoenician  star-gazers  in 
their  purer  efforts  to  resolve  (he  secrets  of 
the  heavens,  Stonchenge  remains  for  us  at 
once  a  fascinating  riddle  and  a  splendid 
national  possession,  which  no  scheme  of 
monetapi-  speculation  must  be  suffered  to 
alienate. 


THE  CIRCUMVENTION  OF  THE  GUN-BOAT. 

By  WALTER    WOOD. 


THE  torpedo  gun-boat  Saucy  steamed 
towards  Yarmouth  Roads  from  the 
North.  A  long  trail  of  black  smoke  came 
from  her  stacks,  caused  by  coal  which  was 
not  Welsh.  The  cloud  hung  low,  and  fat 
smuts  occasionally  hit  the  commander 
softly  on  the  neck  and  face.  He  was  a 
particular  man  in  dress,  and  as  a  rule 
selected  his  words  with  care ;  but  as  he 
brushed  a  flake  from  his  cheek  and  made 
a  long  black  line  on  the  smooth  brown 
flesh,  and  saw  from  the  ill-concealed  grin 
of  a  junior  officer  near  him  that  he  looked 
ridiculous,  he  uttered  aloud  a  word  which 
seldom  passed  his  lips,  and  at  the  same 
moment  requested  the  junior  officer  to  be 
good  enough  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and 
not  gaze  foolishly  about  the  deck. 

The  junior  officer,  with  an  affectation  of 
great  zeal,  promptly  raised  his  telescope, 
screwed  up  his  countenance,  and  levelled 
his  glass  so  that  he  could  scan  the  sea. 

"I  believe.  Sir,"  he  said,  "that  the  tug 
on  the  port  bow  wishes  to  speak  with  us. 
She 's  making  signals." 

The  commander  turned  briskly  round 
and  looked  keenly  at  the  approaching 
craft.  She  was  a  small,  squat  paddle-boat, 
and  came  clumsily  but  quickly  towards  the 
gun-boat,  whose  speed  was  accommo- 
datingly retluced  until  the  tug  got  within 
hailing  distance. 

"  Saucy  ahoy  !  "  bawled  the  skipper  of 
the  tug.  ••  Back  port  —  'ead  starb'rd  !  " 
he  added  to  the  engineer,  **or  you'll  run 
the  Goveniment  boat  down." 

**  Look  where  you  're  coming,"  replied 
the  commander,  **  or  you  Ml  be  fetching 
my  paint  off !      What  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  tug  had  been  run  down  until  she 
was  abreast  of  the   Saucv,  and  kept  her 


company  in   her  slow   steaming   towards- 
Yarmouth  Roads. 

**  There 's  a  big  steam-boat  given  us  the 
slip,"  said  the  skipper.  **'E*d  broken 
down,  an'  we  got  'old  of  *im." 

"  Is  that  all  }  "  inquired  the  commander, 

"  Isn't  it  enough  t "  demanded  the 
skipper. 

The  junior  officer  turned  his  head  to 
conceal  a  smile.  It  was  rather  agreeable, 
he  thought,  to  see  a  rough,  shock-haired 
skipper  of  a  ten -ton  tug  impudently 
interrogating  the  commander  of  H.M.S, 
Saucj'. 

The  commander  was  about  to  order  the 
gun-boat  to  go  full  speed  ahead,  without 
troubling  to  parley  further,  when  the  skip- 
per added,  "Aren't  you  goin'  after  'im  ?" 

With  a  smile — a  very  superior  smile — 
the  commander  said  he  thought  not. 

"  But  this  is  no  ordinar}-  case,"  con- 
tinued the  skipper  in  much  agitation. 
"The  steam -boat 's  got  two  bum-baililTs- 
aboard." 

"Well  .'*"  said  the  commander  tentativelv. 
but  interested. 

"  An'  'e  's  runnin'  off  with  'em.  The 
captain  's  bin  arrested  by  the  'Igh  Court 
o'  Admiralty  for  debt.  We  was  towin*  *in> 
up  to  the  Tyne,  w'en  'e  managed  to  patch 
up  'is  injuns  an'  let  go  our  'awser.  'K'* 
goin'  nowth  at  a  fair  speed." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  interfere,"  saitl 
the  captain. 

The  junior  officer,  scenting  an  adventure, 
would  have  liked  to  say  that  certainly  the 
case  demanded  the  intervention  of  one  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  of  war — by  preference 
the  Saucy.  But  speech  was  denied  him, 
and  he  had  to  be  content  to  listen  in 
lumgry  interest 
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"  'E  's  done  a  bolt  from  'Arwich  vvaj," 
continued  the  skipper.  "  An',  woi'se  nor 
that,  'e's  given  the  siip  to  a  boat  that  the 
capiainof  the  Mw^A/jstnt  after 'tin,  order- 
in'  'im  to  stop." 

"What's  that.'"  demanded  tlic  com- 
mander in  a  sharp  voice.  Tlic  junior 
officer  noted  the 
tone,  and  re- 
joiced, knowing 
now  that  if  pun- 
ishment was  due 
tlie  Saucy  would 
administer  it. 
Perhaps,  h  l- 
thought  also,  it 
might  be  his  luck 
to  be  the  chosen 
instrument  to 
show  that  the 
High  Court  of 
Admiralty  and 
her  Majesty's 
Navy  were  not  to 
be  !^t  at  naught 
by  the  skipper  of 


"Ga 


1  the 


slip,  and  put  'is 
'and  on  his  nose, 
say  in'  that  ihal 
was  what  he 
thought  of  the 
Royal  Kavy," 
said  the  skipper 
of  the  lug. 

■'Which  way 
has  the  Tel  low- 
gone  ?"  asted  ' 
the  commander. 
"  He  must  bt 
taught  manners." 

"  Straight    for  .,  _  .,^,^^,  _^„^  ,^^  ^.„^_ 

the    Tyne,    Sir," 

said  the   skipper  with    some  measure  of 
politeness. 

"  What  do  they^alt  the  sleamer  ?  " 

'■  The  Emperor,  of  Newcastle.  She  's  a 
good  thousand-ton  boat,  an'  they  call  'cr 
skipper  Parkin.  'E  says  'e  'a  <lone  the 
"Igh  Court  o'  Admiralty  afore,  as  well  as 
the  Royal  Navy,  an'  'c  'II  do  'cm  again.  I 
told  'im  I  'd  run  down  an'  see  the  captain 


of  the  Saucy,  an'  Ihcn  'e  'd  find  w'ether  'e 
was  in  the  wrong  box  or  not." 

"What  speed  is  she  making,^"  asked 
the  commander,  ignoring  the  ingrati- 
ating explanation  of  the  skipper,  and 
suspecting  that  he  had  not  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort  to  Parkin, 

"  Bein'  a  lame 
duck,    she    isn't 


They  can't  work 
'er  up  to  more 
nor  twelve,  at  full 

She 's  close  in- 
shore, too ;  so 
she  'II  lie  a'  easy 
capture.  Vou 
can't  miss  'er. 
She  's  schooner- 
rigged,  'as  a  stem 
like  a  round 
'ay  rick,  and  a 
'igh  bridge  wi' 
muck)-  weather- 
cloths  'ung  round 
like  clothes  to 
drj".  'Er  smoke- 
.stack  's  jtainted 
red,  wi'  a  black 
band ;  hui  it 's 
rather  'ard  to  tell 
the  one  colour 
from  t'other." 

.said  the  com- 
mander shortly, 
considering  that 
the  interview 
with  this  sea- 
scourer  did  not 
conduce  to  his 
dignity,  and 
anxious,  too,  to  begin  his  chase  of  the 
tramp  which  had  set  the  law  and  Navy  of 
Great  Britain  at  defiance, 

"  Don't  mind  »«,"  replied  the  skipper 
sarcastically.  ■'  iV-  're  all  right,  and 
under  control.  Wc  can  uncouple  our 
injuns,  an<l  turn  in  our  own  length  if  we 
so  desire." 

"  (iet   your  old   weighing-machine   out 
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of  tJic   way ! "    shoutctl   the    commander 
irritably.     **  I  'm  coming  to  starboard." 

The  skipper  choked  with  choler,  and 
would  have  rei)lied,  to  the  further  aggra- 
vation of  the  commander  and  the  exceed- 
ing discredit  of  the  Saucv ;  but  he  remem- 
bered that  it  would  be  greater  wisdom  to 
check  his  tongue ;  and  so  he  maintained  a 
dignified  silence,  and  contented  himself 
with  abusing  his  engineer  and  fireman,  and 
his  crew  in  general. 

The  Saucy  got  her  head  round  and 
began  steaming  to  the  North. 

**  I  '11  go  with  you  an'  point  the  Empewr 
out,"  said  the  skipper  of  the  tug.  The 
commander  scorned  to  make  any  reply, 
remembering  his  own  twenty  knots,  and 
calculating  that  the  lug  could  not,  even  at 
boiler-bursting  pressure,  raise  more  than 
ten. 

The  skipjier  did  his  best  to  keep  up 
with  the  gun-boat ;  but  recognising,  when 
five  minutes  had  passed,  the  futility  of  his 
endeavour,  he  abandoned  his  purpose  and 
steamed  direct  for  Yarmouth,  where,  having 
taken  his  own  corner  in  the  London  Packet 
Inn,  he  boasted  of  the  power  he  exercised 
as  a  ratepayer  and  a  wronged  salver,  and 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  a  gun-boat 
after  an  absconding  skipjier.  **  In  the 
eye  of  the  law,"  he  said,  **  the  skipper  of 
a  tug's  as  good  as  ilie  skipper  of  a  battle- 
ship— sometimes  bettrr.'* 

The  Saucv  churned  her  way  through  the 
blue,  gently  tumbling  waters,  going  north. 
The  chase  was  not  much,  but  the  excite- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  filled  all  ranks  on 
board. 

**  At  any  rate,"  said  the  junior  officer, 
**  it 's  better  than  rotting  on  fisheries  pro- 
tection duty.  If  it 's  left  to  me  to  have  to 
deal  with  that  runaway  skipper,  I  '11  make 
him  hop  like  a  cook  in  a  barn-dance  :  inst 
see  if  I  don't." 

'*  Suppose  he  makes  iy)«  jump  instead  .''" 
asked  the  engineer,  who  was  of  an  argu- 
mentative turn  of  mind. 

The  junior  officer  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  answered  with  silent  contemj)t. 

**  He  's  more  than  a  bit  inflated  in  the 
upper  works,"  opined  the  engineer,  *'  but 
not  half  a  bad  chap  when  }ou  come  to 
know  him." 


^lany  false  alarms  were  raised  on  board 
the  Saucy,  She  was  specially  anxious  to 
come  across  the  tramp  which  had  a  stern 
like  a  round  haystack ;  but  as  there  are 
many  such  craft  running  on  the  North  Sea 
lanes — and,  for  that  matter,  with  bows  of 
the  same  build  also — the  gun-boat  was 
often  disappointed. 

She  had  run  past  Scarborough — the 
lieutenant  had  sighed  as  he  saw  the  Castle, 
and  murmured  that  he  would  rather  be 
walking  on  the  Spa  than  chasing  a  tramp 
from  the  Tyne — and  was  within  sight  of 
Whitby  Abbey,  when  the  commander, 
levelling  a  telescope  at  one  of  a  small 
fleet  of  ships  ahead,  exclaimed  to  the 
lieutenant — 

**  There  she  is  1  We  shall  be  up  with 
her  in  a  few  minutes.  We  should  have 
caught  her  long  before  this  if  we  hadn't 
spent  so  much  time  going  out  of  our 
course  to  question  steamers  that  were  not 
the  right  ones." 

The  Saucy  raced  northwards,  and  over- 
took the  runaway  when  abreast  of  Whitby. 

'' Emperor  ihoy !"  hailed  the  commander. 
•*  Heave  to  1 "  he  ordered. 

The  gun-boat  slowed  down  as  she  got 
alongside  of  the  steamer,  and  the  two 
travelled  gently  together. 

**  What 's  the  matter.^"  inquired  a  shock- 
headed  skipper  from  the  bridge  of  the 
Emperor,  This  was  Parkin.  He  wore  no 
hat  or  cap  for  the  present,  his  hair  being 
thick  and  plentiful  enough  to  cover  his 
head  in  genial  weather  like  this.  He  w  as 
also  unwashed,  and  having  a  mufifler  round 
his  neck,  he  looked  a  most  unlikely  man 
to  get  the  better  of  the  law,  much  less 
the  Royal  Navy. 

**  Is  it  true  that  vou  've  run  awav  from 
custody  ?  "  asked  the  commander. 

**  There 's  no  policeman  'ad  dealin's 
with  7/r',"  siiid  the  skipper  with  affected 
injur)'  and  astonishment. 

*•  Vou  know  what  I  mean — I  said  nothing 
about  police,"  retorted  the  commander 
shortly.  **  Are  you  the  man  that 's  trying 
to  escape  from  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
raltv  }  " 

•*The  'Igh  Court  o'  what.^"  asked 
Parkin  helplessly.  He  put  a  hand  to  his 
forehead,  as  if  to  assist  his  memorv. 
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"  Ves;  'ere  »e  are,  Sir — bin  l<)ckc(i  in 
llie    c^in.      We  've    broke  out,"  cried  a      looking  towards  the  Siincy.    "  Can't  yoa 
heavy  mail,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  and     send  a  boat  to  rescue  us  ?  " 
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**  /  didn't  ask  'em  to  come  aboard," 
bawled  the  skipper.  **  They  were  dumped 
down  on  my  deck  just  as  I  was  under 
way." 

**  I  shall  send  a  boat  immediately," 
replied  the  commander ;  and  he  forthwith 
ordered  the  junior  officer  to  fetch  the 
skipper  of  the  tramp  on  board. 

"  And  mind  he  doesn't  fool  vou,"  added 
the  commander  warningly.  "  That  man  's 
as  slippery  as  an  eel,  in  spite  of  his  idiotic 
looks." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  of  pity  at  the 
bare  idea  of  being  fooled  by  a  master- 
mariner  in  the  merchant  service  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  junior  officer ;  but  he 
refrained  from  speech,  and  contented  him- 
self with  a  respectful  salute. 

'/  The  pup !  "  muttered  the  commander 
to  the  lieutenant  as  the  junior  officer  sank 
with  repressed  splendour  into  the  stern- 
sheets. 

"  He  *s  all  right,"  said  the  lieutenant  in 
answer.  *'This  is  merely  his  distemper. 
He  '11  be  better  when  he  gets  over  it." 

'*  Keep  an  eye  on  that  fog-bank,"  said 
the  commander  as  the  boat  shoved  off. 
"  Don't  get  lost  in  it  coming  back." 

*•  Ay,  ay.  Sir,"  responded  the  junior 
officer,  glancing  casually  at  a  dense  fog 
which  was  driving  down  upon  them  from 
the  north-east.  Already  the  edge  of  it 
seemed  to  be  within  touch  of  the  bows  of 
the  Emperor, 

The  shock-headed  skipper  leaned  sadly 
over  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  and  sighed  as 
he  watched  the  lowering  of  the  Saucy s 
boat.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
had  not  won.  Exactly  why  he  had  run 
away  he  could  not  have  explained,  even  if 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  the 
spirit  had  prompted  him  to  fly,  and  he  had 
gone,  despite  the  threats  and  protests  of 
the  two  men  in  possession. 

The  boat  was  on  the  water,  and  the  men 
were  just  going  to  shove  off.  She  had 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  }'ards  to  row, 
and  Parkin  felt  that  within  two  minutes 
alien  feet  would  stamp  aggressively  upon 
the  planks  of  his  sacred  and  beloved  bridge. 
The  oars  dippeii  into  the  water,  and  the 
boat  came  towards  the  tramp.    Her  skipper 


groaned.  He  saw  that  the  officer  in  charge 
of  her  was  a  youth,  and  he  knew  that  the 
youth  would  assume  airs  and  humiliate 
him  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  crew. 

"Sir,"  said  a  hoarse  voice  at  Parkin's 
elbow,  **  yer  can  circumvent  'em  even  yet." 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  first  officer,  who 
had  slipped  on  to  the  bridge  unseen  by  the 
skipper. 

"  How  }  "  dcmandc'il  the  skipper  in  an 
excited  whisper. 

"  Drive  full  speed  into  the  fog  an'  give 
'em  the  slip.  They  '11  never  dare  to  follow 
Theirs  is  the  country's  property,  an'  they 
daren't  throw  it  away ;  but  we — w'y  we 
don't  seem  to  belong  to  anybody  except 
share' olders  ;  so  we  can  afford  to  risk  the 
Emperor  Do  it — an'  do  them,"  concluded 
the  first  mate  emphatically 

**  I  will,  by  George !  "  exclaimed  Parkin. 
He  skipped  to  the  telegraph.  "  Full  speed 
ahead  !  "  he  signalled  ,  arid  his.  heart  gave 
a  jump  as  he  heard  ^he  answering  tmkle  of 
the  gong  below 

The  engineer  gave  the  engines  steam, 
and  they  clanked  and  rattled  ominously  ; 
but  they  worked,  and  the  engineer  was 
more  than  satisfied.  He  had  half  expected 
the  machinery  to  scatter  itself  about  the 
engine-room,  even  if  some  of  it  did  not 
dash  through  the  tramp's  worn  and  rusty 
sides.  The  engines  were  almost  as  ricketty 
as  the  engineer,  and  no  one  except  him- 
self would  have  allowed  the  steam  to 
rush  into  the  cvlinders  as  he  allowed  it 
to  rush 

The  junior  officer,  in  the  stern-sheets  ol 
the  boat,  was  clearing  his  throat  and  stiffen- 
ing his  muscles.  He  also  clenched  his 
teeth,  and  assumed  a  forbidding  look 
which  was  to  be  directed  upon  and  witlier 
the  offending  skipj>er  who  had  outrageil 
the  majesty  of  British  law  and  a  British 
ship  of  war.  "  This  sort  of  thing  must  be 
crushed  out,"  he  muttered,  *'  or  we  are  no 
longer  a  nation." 

He  now  looked  more  closely  at  the 
great  dense  bank  of  fog  which  was  majes. 
tically  sweeping  towards  them,  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  bad  fog,  even  for  the  York- 
shire coast.  **  Quick  !  "  he  cried,  **  or  we 
shall  be    swallowed    up   in    this  fog.     I 
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.could  cut  lumps  out   of  it.     Why — what 

the She  's     bolting !       Shove    her 

alongside  !  "     He  shouted  the  last  nords 
freiiziedlj'. 

A  seaman  shot  out  a  boat-liouk,  and 
ivililly  clutched  the  accommodation-ladder 
of  the  tritmp  as  she  be- 
gan to  move  through 
the  \vater.  Already 
her  head  was  lost  in 
the  fog,  and  the 
gini-boat    astern    was 


one  to  him.     He  bent  forward,  and  tried 
to  pass  the  end  round  the  bottom  of  the   . 
ladder,  the  two  seamen  still  holding  tena- 
ciously, and  shouting  ivith  great  force  and 
many  lurid  words. 

"  Stop ! "    ordered    the    junior    oflicei 


disappearing 
in  a  wraith. 

as    if 
The 

S>iiicy  ga 

ve  a 

dismal 

warning 

her  syren 

belli 

3w     on 

"  Turn 

ble 

up!" 

shouted 
olFicer, 

the     junior 
"  One      of 

you    take 

the 

wheel 

and   I'll 
engines. 

ring 
11 

off  the 
hey  're 

not   go  in  J 

U  to 

escape 

again." 

roared    the    seaman. 
"  Clutch    me    round 


the 


the 


thing  '11  wrench  the 
'ook  out  o'  my  fist." 
A  comrade  rose  and 
gripped  him  fervently 
about  the  loins,  then 
workcil  one  hand  on 
to  the  shaft  of  the 
boat-hook  and  clung. 


o  it. 


top! 


In 


bawled     the     junior 

officer,       looking      up  Partin 

towards   the    bridge. 

"  Stick    fast  !  "    he    added,    to    the    two 

men  who  held  the  hook. 

He  rose,  and  scrambled  over  the  thwarts 
of  ihe  pitching  boat,  which  was  by  this 
time  being  dragged  uneasily  through  the 


The  junior  oHicerstaggered  and  stumbled 
towards  the  men  with  the  hook.  "  Heave 
a  line,"  he  ordered,  and  a  sailor  haniled 


stepped  deliberately  do-unt  Ike  ladder. 

gaspingly,  seeing  the  skipper  appear  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder. 

Parkin  stepped  deliberately  down,  and 
just  as  he  appeared  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  the  junior  officer  tumbled 
inelegantly  out  of  the  bout  and  landed  at 
his  feet, 

"Stop — you'll  pay  for  this!"  he  said. 
getting  upon  his  legs. 
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"  Can't  stop,  Itctos  1  'm  in  a  big  'urn  : 
an'  1  can't  pay,  becos  1  'm  stumpud,"  said 
tlie  skipper  candidly. 

"We'll  sec  whether  you  can'i,"  replied 
the  junior  officer 
hotly.  "I'M 
take  you  and 
your  ship,  even 
if  I  have  to  use 
force." 

the  3kipp(;r 
answered 
solemnly,  "  I 
wish  you  no 
'arm,  an'  I  don't 
want  to  rob  a 
mother  of  a  Son. 
But  get  out  I  " 

The  junior 
ullicer  flushed 
furiously  and 
iooked  threaten- 
1  n  j;  1  y  at  t  h  e 
skipper.  With 
disrespectful 
language,  he 
ordered  Parkin 
ti)  stand  asi  di- 
al id  allow  him 
to  gain  the  deck 
without  furthiT 
trouble. 

"Boy,"  said  ri.e  sUppcr  p,.si,td  ih^  j. 

I'arkin,   "get 

out— get  off  my  steps  !  I  call  on  you, 
men  in  the  boat,  and  you,  Mackic" — he 
glanced  up  at  his  first  officer,  who  was 
looking  over  the  bridgu-rait — "to  hear 
what  I  say,  so  it  can  bo  used  as  evidence 
for  nic,  in  case  o'  need,  fan  you  swim  ?  '■ 
he  demanded  of  the  junior  oflicer. 

"  Of  course,"  snapped  the  youth  wonder- 
iiigly  and  unsuspectingly. 

A  seaman  in  the  boat  shouted  ivani- 
ingly,  "Look  out.  Sir!"  but  the  skipper 
had  cried.  "Then  swim,"  and  had  pushed 
the  junior  officer  into  the  sea  before  he 
could  collect  his  nits.  The  bailiffs,  who 
were  looking  over  the  side,  tunied 
pale,  wondering  wli;ii  their  own  faie 
might  he. 


I'he  boat-hook  slipped  o!f  the  ladder  ; 

hands   clutched   frantically  at   the  junior 

officer,  and  as  he  was  hauled,    swearing 

and  dripping,  into  the  boat,  the  stem  of 

the      t  r  a  ni  i> 

vanished  intir 

the  fog, "leaving 

a     brii;iil     white 

wake    from    her 

churning  pro- 

I«iller. 

The  gun -boat 
groped  round 
for  half  an  hour 
before  she 
picked  up  her 
boat  and  the 


The 


jun 


stepjied  on  deck 
and  reported 
what  li  a  d 
happened. 

The     com- 
mander tried  not 


smile 


./«r  ,1^.^, 


bering  his  own 
soot -streak  not 
so  manv  hours 
before.  '  He  felt 
j,.„.  thai  a  subtle 

judgment  had 
fallen  upon  his  subordinate. 
.  The  junior  officer  saluted  with  dignity, 
and  went  below,  where  to  the  engineer  he 
said  what  he  thought  of  his  superior  officer. 
The  commander  turned  to  the  lieutenant. 
"  By  George  !  "  he  said.  "  Done — with  a 
vengeance  !  .\nd  by  a  red-haired  skip|ier 
of  a  bankrupt  tramp  !  " 

"You'll  follow  the  matter  up, SirT-"  said 
the  lieutenant  with  a  twinkling  eye. 

"  I  'II  think  about  it  when  wo  're  back  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,"  rejoined  the  loin- 
mandor.  "  There  are  some  things  which 
look  better  left  alone.  Don't  you  think 
so  .'  "■'■.r  instance,  the  less  saiil  about  a 
tramp  getting  the  better  of  a  uun-lioat  the 
better.     Hey?" 
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"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

His  eyes  twinkled  again,  and  catching 
his  superior's  smile,  they  broke  into  a  loud 
laugh  that  died  in  the  damp  fog. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  're  laughing  at .-' " 
remarked  the  engineer.  "  I'ou  haven't 
been  doing  anything,  have  you  ? "  he 
inquired  of  the  sod<ien  and  gloomy  junior 
officer. 

The  junior  officer  did  not  consider  that 
the  question  called  for  any  answer,  and  he 
went  to  divest  himself  of  his  clothing. 

At  the  same  moment,  going  full  speed 
ahead  for  a  German  port,  regardless  of 
the  fog.  Parkin,  Mackle,  the  bailiffs — they 


were  philosophers,  and  made  the  best  of 
things — and  the  chief  engineer  pledged 
each  other,  on  the  Empt rot's  bridge, 
in  whisk)-  on  which  no  duty  had  been 
paid. 

"  I  think,"  said  Parkin  to  the  bailiffs, 
"  that  when  I  get  off  Hamburg  I  shall  put 
you  in  a  boat  and  leave  you  to  row  ashore. 
By  that  time  I  shall  have  changed  the 
name  of  this  steamer,  and  shall  go  to  a 
port  which  [  needn't  name  to  you.  I  've 
plenty  of  coal  and  provisions  and  water, 
so  you  needn't  be  alarmeil  on 
*Ere  's  luck  to  British  law  and  British  11 


'ITu  -  Emperor"  going  full  speed  ahead  for 
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MK.    MKI.IOX    PKIOK. 

R.  MELTON  PRIOR,  the  v 


v/AT-anist  of  the ///ns/mled  London      been  at  « 


.Vm's,  needs  no  introduction.    Mr.  Melton 


represented  llic  IlhistraUd  London  Kr.LS 
(luring  the  Ucrlin  Conference,  and  has 
■  State  ceremony  which  has 
occurred  during  his  periods  of  rest  in 
England.  In  private  life  he  is  the 
cheeriest  of  companions. 


MK.    IIKXRV    H.   S.    PKAR5K. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  S.  Pearso,  special  war- 
correspondent  of  tlie  Daily  News,  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  service  on  behalf  of  that 
journal.  Among  his  campaigns  may  be 
numbered  the  (jordon  Relief  Expe- 
dition and  the  Omdurnun  E.xpedition 
of  1898.  Since  proceeding  to  South 
Africa  Mr.  I'earse  has  given  remarkable 
proof  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
picturesque  gift  for  sketching  war  scenes. 
tlis  despatches  describing  the  Battles  of 
Glencoe,    Elandslaagtc,   and    Rietfontcin 


Prior's  first  war  service  was  in  the  Ashanti 
Campaignof  1873.  In  i874hewentthrough 
the  Carlist  Rising,  and  has  seen  the 
Herzegovinian,  Servian,  Kaffir,  Hasuto, 
Zulu,  and  Boer  Wars.  He  was  in  the 
Egyptian  Campaign  of  i88i,in  the  Soudan 
and  Nile  Expedition,  the  Hunnese  War, 
and  the  disturbance  in  South  Africa  in 
i8g6.  He  also  saw-  the  Gneco -Turkish 
War  and  the  Tuchim  Rising  of  1807.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  from  1871  to  1886 
Mr.  Melton  Prior  remained  only  one  year 
without  seeing  war  service.  His  work  in 
peace,  however,  has  been  none  the  less 
remarkable.  In  1B75  he  went  to  Athens 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  suite  : 
he  travelled  also  with  tin  King  of 
Denmark's  expedition  through  Iceland, 
and  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
on     his     first      visit     to     Canada.       He 


have  been  full  of  that  vene  and  swing 
which  characterise  his  method.  His  son, 
Air.  W.   Puxley  Pcarse,   is  also  in  South 
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Alrica  si-rving  with  his  ri;ginit'ni 
Imperial  I-ight  Horse,  and  lie 
firomised  to   contribute   a  serii-s   c 


placed  him  indisputably  in  the  iirst  rank 
of  descriptive  writers.  At  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  this  number  of  the 
Magazine,  Mr.  Sii-evens'  best  South  African 
desi>atch  has  been  his  description  of  the 
Battle  of  KlandslaaRte. 


Iiliirs  to  the  Poinv  Illuslralfd  Papri. 
For  permission  to  reproduce  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  I'earsc  acknowledgmenis  are  due  to 
the  Press  Club. 


MK.   G. 


■VEXS. 


W.     1.    M.\L1>. 

of  the    Gra[.hu 

and  the 

e    represented  a 

t  the  seat 

The  proprietoi 
Daily  Graphic 
of  war  bv  -Mr.  \V.  T.  :\Iaud.  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  various  pans  of 
the  world  for  the  latter  of  the  two  journals 
mentioned.  Mr.  ^laud  first  went  on 
foreign  sen*ice  for  the  Daily  (!ta/'/iic 
towards  the  end  of  1895  during  the 
Armenian  troubles.  In  the  summer  of 
1806  he  served  as  the  Graphic's  s|>ecial 
representative  duringthe  Naval  Manteuvres, 
and  then  proceeded  to  CreEe,  where  tho 
Civil  War  was  raging.  In  the  spring  of 
1897  he  went  out  to  Armenia,  whence  he 
sent  home  printed  sketches  and  despatches. 
He  then  accompanied  the  Greek  troops 
during  the  campaign  in  Thessaly,  The 
re  conquest  of  Khartoum  and  the  plague 
in  India  are  also  among  his  juumalistic 


<  hie  of  the  most  noted  of  i>ur  younger 
war-correspondents  is,  needless  to  say, 
Mr.  (I.  W,  Steevens.  He  is  a  distinguished 
gra<iuate  of  Balliol  College,  and  was  a 
I'ellow  of  Pembroke.  He  joined  the  staff 
■of  the  Pall  Mall  Gautte  in  1893,  and  four 
years  later  transferred  his  services  to  the 
Daily  Mail.  His  first  work  of  importance 
was  upon  Naval  I'olicy,  which  appeared  in 
1 1)96.  In  the  same  year  he  produced 
•The  I,and  of  the  Dollar,"  which  had 
.a  remarkable  success.  The  book  de- 
scribed the  American  Presidential  Cam- 
]>aign  of  1897.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
sjK'cial  war- correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Mail  <luring  the  (jrseco- Turkish  War,  when 
his  talent  for  battle-pieces  immediately 
manifested  itself.  In  the  autumn  of  1S98 
he  accompanied  I.ord  Kitchener  to  Khar- 
toum. His  letters  on  that  exi>edilion 
subsecjuently  published  in  hook  form)  have 


experiences.  The  portrait  of  '. 
is  reproduced  by  the  couiies 
editor  of  the  Sk,i,h. 


r.    Maud 
of    the 
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Mr.  Ren6  Bull  is  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  in  appearance  he  is  five  or  six  years 
younger,    and    in    manner   at    least    ten. 


sent  out  to  "do"  the  Armenian  massacres  ; 
and  the  quickness,  excellence,  and  origin- 
ality of  his  services  there  amply  justified 
his  selection.  From  Armenia  he  ncnt 
direct  to  the  plague  in  India,  and  readers 
of  Black  and  While  do  not  require  to  be 
told  of  the  marvellous  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs which  Ren6  Bull  sent  home  of 
that  gruesome  and  ghastly  horror.  Then 
followed,  in  rapid  succession,  his  mag- 
nificent work  in  the  Turco-Greck  War  and 
in  the  Tirah  and  Soudan  campaigns. 


(Black  anJ  IVhilf: 

Irish  by  birth,  the  son  of  an  English 
father  and  a  French  mother,  he  has 
that  rare  combination  of  Irish  humour. 
English  industry,  and  French  e/nn,  whicli 
may  fairly  account  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
rise  in  a  splendid  sphere  of  action.  Mr 
Bull  was  educate<l  at  Clongowes  Wooil 
College,  near  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Lyc6e  Janson,  Paris.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  engineering, 
but  there  was  just  that  flavour  of  thc 
Bohemian  In  the  young  ^leve  which 
spurred  him  on  towards  his  own  inclin- 
ations rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
any  parental  design. 

From  Paris  he  made  for  London,  and 
before  long  his  characteristic  work  in  the 
style  of  Caran  d'Ache  obtaini-d  a  readv 
welcome  in  Pick  ,1/e  Up,  the  Skiifh,  and 
other  papers,  and  finally  in  /i/iirk  and 
Whilf.  It  is  to  the  '  credit  of  the 
management  of  the  last-named  illustrated 
weekly  that  Kene  Bull's  capacity  for 
higher  and  more  responsible  work  was  first 
recognised. 

Without  any  previous  experience  as 
newspaper  correspondent,  Ren<i   Bull  was 


MK.   WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  a  prisoner  with 
the  Boers,  and  is  understood  to  have  been 
wounded  in  the  hand.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  wound  is  not  known,  but  there  are 
strong  hopes  that  no  really  serious  harm 
has  happened  to  him.  To  his  coolness 
and  pluck  is  largely  due  the  escape  of  the 
engine  and  tender  of  the  armoured  train 
that  fell  into  a  Boer  ambush.  He  might 
have  escaped  also,  but  he  alighted  from 
the  engine  and  returned  to  look  after  the 
wounded.  The  position  of  a  war-corre- 
spondent who  takes  an  active  part  in  a 
fight  is  technically  peculiar ;  but  the  Boers- 


are  not  likely  to  regard  Mr.  Churchill  with 
any  ill-will.  They  have  already  shown  in 
a  very  marked  way  their  ajiprcciation  of 
the   courage    of    their    adversaries.      .Mr, 
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Churchill  has  had  a  remarkabk-  cariier 
for  a  joung  man  of  only  fivc-and -twenty. 
As  even-body  knows,  he  is  a  son  of  [Iil- 
late  I-ord  Randolph  Churchill  and  a  first 


duties  for  the  .Uorm'ng  Htraid,  .Mr.  Lynch 
.s  working  in  connection  with  Mr.  Melton 
Prior  for  the  IlhistraUd  London  News,  and, 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  paper,  the  Morning  Htrald 
reproduces  from  lime  to  time  sketches  by 
-Mr.  Melton  Prior.  Mr,  I.jnch  has  already 
sent  home  many  splendid  photographs 
from  the  seat  of  nar,  and  enlargements  of 
these  have  been  reproduced  in  the  ///oi- 
Iratfd  London  Xi-vs  with  the  greatest 
success. 


ousin  of  the  Duke  of  ^larlborough.  Hut 
]\lr.  Churchill  has  not  bt-en  content  to  rest 
satisfie<l  with  merely  family  honours.  Hi- 
has  already  fought  in  four  campaigns — in 
Cuba.  Tirah,  Malakand,  and  the  Soudan, 
lie  charged  with  poor  Hubert  Howard  in 
the  ranks  of  the  iist  Lancers  at  (Imdur- 
man.  And  in  the  intervals  of  his  adven- 
turous life  he  has  found  time  to  write  the 
l)i-^t  hook  on  the  Soudan  Campaign  uF 
l-ord  Kitchener,  "The  Uiver  War,"  and 
111  fight  a  stiff  battle  fur  the  Parliameniarj- 
representation  of  Oldham.  He  was  acting 
as  Special  Corrcspondeni  of  the  Moniinf; 
P-it  'Hhen  taken  prisoner  after  his  bra\e 


.Mr.  J.  n.  ,\ikins,  who  represents  the 
Manchrsltr  Giiardion  at  the  front,  is  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  already  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  war-corre- 
spondent with  the  (;reek  troops  in  the  late 
war  with  Turkey.  He  was  present  at 
all  the  engagements,  and  sent  to  the 
^fanchisl<r  Guardian  a  stirring  account 
of  the  retreat  from  I^rJssa.  During  last 
year  he  «as  with  the  .\merican  forces 
before  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  saw  the 
battles  of  Kl  Caney  and  San  Juan,  His 
experiences  in  that  war  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "The  War  in 
Cuba."    Mr.  Alkins  is  an  old  Marlborough 


Mr,  (ieorge  Lynch,  sjii'cial  war-corre- 
spondent of  the  Moruing  H.ratd.  is  ati 
Irishman  who  has  seen  a  great  deid  of  the 
world.  In  the  recent  Sjanish-. American 
War  he  was  with  the  American  troops 
and  saw  the  most  important  part  of  the 
campaign  before  Santiago.  Hebaswrilti'n 
for  the  Saturday  Rni.v<  and  for  sevcnd 
American    paiH-rs.      In    addition    tu    his 


boj-,  who  afterwarfls  went  to  Piinbrokc 
College,  Canihrid;,'e,  where  he  graduated 
with  honours. 


HUMAN    PATCHWORK. 

HOW  OCR  WOVXDED  WILL  HAVE  THEIR  LOSSES  OF  LIMfi  MADE  GOOD. 

By   GEORGE    A,   WADE. 


PEOPLE  who  go  about  wearing  arti- 
ficial legs,  or  even  arms,  are  not 
ver}*  uncommon,  but  it  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  some  persons  there  are 
who  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  artificial 
noses,  and  also  lips  which  are  not  their 
own  natural  ones.  Men  and  women  with 
glass  eyes  may  be  met  with  almost  ever}' 
dav,  but  who  has  seen  a  man  with  an 
artificial  ear  ?  Yet  such  there  are  amongst 
us,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  learning 
something  about  the  manufacture  and 
fitting  of  such  unusual  i)arts  of  the  human 
body  that  the  writer  of  this  article  lately 
interviewed  one  or  two  of  the  best-know^n 
makers  of  these  extraordinary  portions  of 
man\s  anatomy. 

It  would  seem  from  what  was  put  before 
me  by  these  suppliers  of  really  serious 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  human 
frame  that  the  most  unusual  feature  to  bc^ 
missing,  from  accident  or  otherw^ise,  is  the 
ear.  One  firm  informed  me  that,  in  their 
time,  thev  must  have  made  some  thousands 
of  glass  eyes,  have  manufactured  at  least 
hundreds  of  artificial  limbs,  and  even  made 
four  or  five  pairs  of  false  lips,  but  they 
had  only  once,  to  their  knowledge,  made 
an  artificial  ear. 

Luckily  they  were  just  finishing  this 
curious  article  when  I  called,  and  so  I  was 
shown  all  the  models  and  processes  gone 
through  in  connection  with  its  manu- 
facture. It  was  recpiired  by  a  gentleman 
who  had,  in  a  shooting  accident  some  time 
before,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
lower  half  of  his  right  ear.  After  the 
necessary  operation,  he  was  for  some  time 
without  that  portion  of  his  ear  which  had 
been  shot  awav,  and  without  anv  substitute 
for  it.     It  was  only  when  a  personal  friend 


suggested  to  him  that  he  should  try  to  get 
an  imitation  lower  half  fitted,  so  as  to  take 
away  any  noticeable  deformity,  that  he 
gave  any  such  thought  to  the  matter. 

It  was  thus  that  the  firm  in  question 
came  to  be  commissioned  to  manufacture 
for  the  gentleman  an  artificial  ear,  or 
rather  the  lower  half  of  one.  The  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  case  was  as  follows  : 
The  subject  to  be  operated  upon  having 
been  placed  in  an  easy  position,  and 
required  to  keep  perfectly  still,  a  plaster- 
cast  (that  is,  a  model  in  plaster  of  Paris; 
was  taken  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
right  ear  and  also  one.  of  the  perfect  left  ear. 
Such  a  cast  as  this  takes — so  I  was  told — 
about  half  an  hour  to  make.  By  a  special 
process  of  the  maker's,  the'  cast  is  removed 
from  the  ear  without  the  necessity  of  chip- 
ping generally  resorted  to  in  taking  ofi* 
such  casts. 

Into  the  plaster-cast  model  molten  wax 
is  poured  and  allowed  sufficient  lime  to 
set  thoroughly.  Then  it  is  taken  out,  and 
from  this  wax  model,  with  the  model  also 
of  the  whole  left  ear  before  him,  a  clever 
workman  proceeds  to  construct  the  real 
model  of  the  missing  part,  exactly  to  corre- 
spond in  size  and  appearance  with  thi^ 
remaining  portion,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
t*ar  as  perfect  as  possible.  This  model, 
to-be  used,  is  made  from  a  special  secret 
composition  of  a  metallic  nature  which  is 
extraordinarily  light  and  pliable.  When  this 
workman  has  done  his  model,  it  is  passed 
on  to  another  man,  who  undertakes  the 
enamelling  of  it,  and  so  beautifully  mani- 
pulates his  colouring  of  the  artificial  ear 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  that  the  colour  is 
not  natural. 

By  the  time  he  has  finished  with  it,  the 
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manufactured  lower  portion  i>f  llic  car  is 
rt-nily   for    being    fastened    to    the  upper 
part  ypt    rcmainini:  on    tlie    gentleman's 
heail.     This  is  clo^t-rly  ctfcfted  liy  special 
devices  of   the    maker.      A   ring   ;if  the 
same  metallic  composition  as  that  of  which 
the   model    is   composed    Is   made   to  fit 
round  the  top  of  the  real  haif  of  the  car  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  show  in  the  least,  and 
a  (Icsh -coloured  spiall  funiu'l  also  fits  into 
the  tube  of  the  ri-al  ear,  anil  so  holds  the 
lower    part 
firm     in     its 
place.      It  is 
diflicult  to  ex- 
plain exactly 
in  print  how 
perfectly  the 
wiiole    acts ; 
but  the  writer 
can  testify 


t  h  a 


the 


gentleman 
p.issessing 
this  wonder- 
fully mod- 
el li^d  ear  can 
be  amongst 
an     ordinary 


nful    . 


people 


•ith- 


out  anyone 
not  in  the 
secret  having 
an  idea  of 
his  posses- 
sing any  but 
real  ears  like 

•hem.selvcs,  aktiuci.^ 

so  s|>lendidl) 

does  the  model  fit  and  si-ne  its  purpose. 
In  aildition  to  this,  the  possessor  can  lake 
it  <  -fr  and  put  it  on  in  a  few  seconds,  just  at 
his  pleasure,  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

1  was  informed  that  t«(j  months  «ere 
reijuired  to  make  an  ear  of  this  kind,  from 
siarttoftnish,  and  that  when  it  was  done,  its 
whole  cost  was  from  five  to  six  pounds. 
As  an  idea  of  its  lightne.ss.  1  may  say  that 
I  saw  it  weighed,  and  it  lunud  the  seale 
■It  less  than  half  an  ounce. 

After  many  inquiries  at  several  i)lace> 
in    Kngland    which    mate  a  speciality  of 


artifici.il  parts  of  the  human  body,  I  have 
g(K)d  reason  for  l>e!icvingthatthis  is  prob- 
ably tin-  <mly  artificial  ear  ever  made  in 
this  country,  ai  any  rate  in  such  a  form. 

Of   noses  there   are    several    imitatioiv 
ones  doing  duty  on  faces  that  we  meet  im 
our  daily  rounds  through  the  streets.  .^lanv 
have  been  injua'il  or  destrojeil  from  acci- 
dents,   not    by  any    means    always   from 
careless    handling    of   firearms.      Others, 
however,  have  been  lost  in  greater  or  lesser 
part    by  that 
fell    scourge, 
the  cancerous- 
growth,    so 
well     known 
to  the  medi- 
cal   world. 
The   unluckv 
sufferers  have 
then  had  re- 
course to  the 
latest  .skill  {if 


make 
them   as 


ficialnosesa-i 
possible,  antf; 
Ihey  are 
astonished  to 
find  wliai  can 
1)0  done  in 
this  rcsiwct. 
In  everv 
case  when- 
an  imitation' 
-  |iari 


of 


Pd,   i 


model  is  made  .,i  ihi-  whole  nose  of  the 
subject,  just  as  in  ihc>  case  of  the  ear 
ini'ntioned  above,  anil  from  this  an 
imitation  nose  is  made  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Only  the  nose  is  always  made 
as  a  whole,  not  as  a  part  ;  for  this  is. 
necessary,  not  oidy  for  the  look  of  the- 
organ,  but  owing  lo  the  method  of  attach- 
ment, this  being  now  generally  ilone  by 
the  wearing  of  eyeglasses,  which,  coming 
<iver  it.  are  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the 
artificial  respirator;'  organ  in  its  place.  Si> 
thin  and  close-tilling  is  this  nasal  cover. 
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.anil  so  exactly  coloiin-ii 
of  the  wuarcr's  lacc.that 
sin)|)h'  imiiossibk'  to  t 
glance  that  one  is  «c 
jf  it. 


■  matcli  the  rest 
.  is  in  most  cases 
I   fnini   a  casual 


.   all 


the 


The  cost  of  a  nose  ma.i.-  in  a  similar 
style  to  the  ear  s|ii»ke]i  of  above,  and  of 
the  same  material  is  about  £^,  ar..  it  very 
'iiftcn  can  1h'  made  in  a  few  dais,  if 
necessary,  .-irtifieial  noses  are,  I  found, 
much  more  common  than  anibotiy  would 
suppose,  one  firm  aeknowledj-ing  that  they 
made,  as  a  rule,  about  one  a  u-eck. 

Only  one  place  at  which  I  inijuircd  had 
.ever  made  artificial   lips.     -I-hey  confessed 


case  as  in  the  other.  On  my  asking  how 
artilicial  lips  were  kept  in  position,  I  nas 
told  that  it  was  by  means  of  attachments 
to  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth. 

The  most  common  of  all  artificial  organs 
is  certainly  the  eye.  To  learn  the  number 
of  people  who  are  going  about  the  world 
"  looking  "  at  you  with  a  glass  eye  is  simply 
astounding.  "And  then,  too,"  as  the 
Irishman  would  say,  "  the  glass  eye  is  not 
made  of  glass  at  all  nowadays ;  it  is  made 
of  enamel — metallic  enamel." 

All  the  \'arious  makers  whom  1  visited  in 
the  course  of  preparing  this  article  told  me 
that  they  kept  in  stock  thousands  of  eyes 


-that  in  their  experience  of  some  half 
.a  century  they  had.  cm  ]irnbablv  four 
occasions,  tackled  the  di-liciiie  task  of 
providing  imiiaiion  lips  liir  jiersons  who 
needed  them.  Itut  as  u,  tin-  n-asuus  which 


had 


ade 


|)eopl, 


e.|Uire 


-curious  facial  adonimeni-i  ih< 
Ibis  firm  could  tell  ni.r  u..thinj;.  He  ^up- 
posed  it  might  be  due  to  scjuii-  disease 
haiing  attacked  that  iiarl  of  ihi;  face,  and 
that  was  the  only  satisfactory  tlie<ir>-  he 
■could  advance. 

[,ips  done  to  onler  are  madi-  mostly  in 
the  same  way  as  noses,  and  cost  little  less, 
sometimes  rather  inore.  for  there  is  just  as 
much  care  and   skill    re(|uired  in  the  one 


so  made,  of  every  size,  shape,  and  colour. 
One  thinj;  which  makes  the  demand  for 
eyes  greater  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
false  organ  of  the  human  body  is  ihe  fact 
that  an  artificial  eye  only  lasts  about  a 
year — often  only  nine  months— owing  to 
the  actiim  of  the  tears  upon  it.  And 
another  reason  for  their  produi'lion  in 
such  quantities  is  that  at  regular  intenals 
the  man  who  begins  to  wear  such  an  imi- 
tation eye  has  to  have  one  of  a  larger  size. 
When  he  begins,  after  losing  his  own  orb 
of  visi<m — generally  from  some  accident — 
the  socket  is  nearly  closed,  and  so  only  a 
small  enamel  eye  can  be  fitted  into  it  at 
first.     As  this 'causes  the  socket  to  enlarge 
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somewhat,    a   little    later  a  larger   eye    is  liody,  looked  at  from  the  artificial  point  of 

fitted  in,  and  so  on  till   the  wearer  has  view,  next  to  the  oar,  or  even  above  it,  is 

got  one   the  same   size  as  his  real   one.  thf  breast.     I  only  found  two  firms  which 
As  a  rule,  it  lakes  five  or  six  [arsons 


nation 

ics  or  ears. 

there  are 


make  one,  it  could  be  done  in  a  day,  if 
needed,  but  as  workmen  are  ever  at  the 
job,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
making  an  artificial  ear. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  the  human 


....ngs  to  taki- 
M  AMPCTATRr)  FisiJKK.  '"'"    accouni 

in  this  spi- 
lialily  that  ]  «ns  told  the  average  priti^ 
charged  for  this  kind  of  work  was  not  under 
sis  pounds.  The  dexterity  and  skill  with 
which  the  operation  is  conducted  is  equal 
to,  if  nnl  greater,  than  that  necessitated  in 


No, 


,<,(..     Jan 
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other  instances  of  human  patchwork,  anti      rounil  the   thigh,   being  attached   to   the 
the  patient  is  thereby  very  often  enabied      latter  and  to  the  bo<iy  by  a  brace  and  belt. 
to    enjoy  life    and    society   in    a  manner      Though  such  legs  are  by  some  noted  fimis 
kept  in  stock,  yet  the  best  makers 
._,  prefer   to   manufacture   the    leg  to 

order,  as  then  they  can  make  a 
plaster-cast,  and  proceed  as  was 
explained  before.  In  this  naythey 
can  fit  the  leg  perfectly  to  the  re- 
maining stump ;  and  as  men's  thighs 
differ  in  many  ways,  there  is  much 
more  likelihood  of  real  comfort 
being  got  from  a  leg  thus  specially 
I  made  than  from  one  bought  ready- 
'       made. 

Artificial  legs,  tiius  produced  t<i 
order,  take  about  a  week  or  ten  dai  s 


undreamed  of  in  days  of  rougher 
craftsmanship.  So  perfect  is  the 
result  that  il  is  almost  impossible  to 
detect  the  si-cret.  1  n  fact,  except  one 
knetv  about  the  matter,  it  is  doubtful 
it  ime  would  ever  find  oni,  so  dose 
is  the  resemblance  to  the  real  thing. 
The  days  of  the  good  oUl  wooden 
leg,  clumsy  and  heavy,  are  now  ,.„g  pimsheu  artificul  leo  ikou  ihk  cast. 
past,  except  for  the  very  jvior.    The 

famous  "pin-leg," note<l  in  fiction  and  fact,  to  make,  and  cost  from  thirteen  guineas 
is  now  supersi'ded  by  the  light  model,  with  upwards.  It  is  astonishing,  however,  what 
motion  at  the  knees  and  toes,  and  fitted      their  wearers  can  do  wilh  them.    Only  the 


other  day  the 


■L'!l  -  known 
lumber  of  the 
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Jump  ona'biis 
while  it  uas  in 
motion.  \o- 
iHKly  in  the 
world  who  did 


would      ever 

have    guessed 

that    he    had        ,  ■.'..,,,- 

not    two    real        ■ 

"  lower  limbs.  L^^ ^ 

Hands    and        latest  stvlf.  of  autificiai 
arras,  if  false, 

arc  generally  made  of  wood,  with  mo\'able 
fingers.  If  one  finger  is  left,  or  especially 
the  thumb,  it  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  maker  in  planning  the  working  of  the 
artificial  hand,  as  it  at  once  gives  him  a 
leverage  for  managing  the  movement  of  the 
lingers.  The  artificial  arm  is  fastened  to 
the  shoulders  by  leathern  straps,  and  the 
hand  is  similarly  attached  to  the  wrist. 
Sometimes  the  ann  is  made  of  leather 
in  part,  as  well  as  wood.  The  chief  aim 
of  the  maker  is  to  produce  a  limb  which 
>liall  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  give  as 
inueh  movement  as  can  be,  resembling  the 
ordinary  movement  of  the  true  hand  or  arm. 


ARM   AND  HAND   (CAS   GRASP  AND  LtFT  A  GLASS). 

So  perfectly  has  this  been  carried  out 
that  hands  are  often  made  which  weigh 
no  more  than  nine  or  ten  ounces.  The 
cost  nf  such  an  upper  limb  may  be  any- 
thing from  seven  to  ten  guineas. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  on 
artificial  part.s  of  the  human  body  that  the 
making  of  such  has  become  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  seems  possible  to  be.  Many 
firms  are  totally  engaged  in  the  work- 
For  the  photos  aecomi>anying  this  article, 
and  their  courteous  information  on  many 
points  relating  to  it,  we  wish  to  express 
our  indebteilness  to  Messrs.  Rein  and  Co., 
the  well-known  firm  of  the  Strand, 
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A  HIDEOUS  ENTANGLEMENT. 

By  HUGH  COLEMAN   DAVIDSON, 

Author  of  ''The  Gtren  JiiiU  by  the    SV/i,"   ''The  Old  Adam;'  etc 
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I^HE  comic  element  in  it  was  not  as 
clear  to  mc  then  as  it  is  now ;  the 
tragedy  was  plain  enough.  I  was  living  at 
Sevenoaks  at  the  time,  and  had  a  season 
ticket  to  London,  whither  a  journalistic 
engagement  took  me  three  days  a  week. 
As  a  rule,  I  returned  by  the  train  leaving 
Charing  Cross  at  fi\c  minutes  to  five ;  and 
as  I  detest  loitering,  I  generally  managed 
to  catch  it  with  very  few  minutes  to  spare. 
But  on  that  memorable  November  after- 
noon, in  consequence  of  a  mishap  to  my 
watch,  I  reached  the  station  about  twenty 
minutes  too  soon.  There  was  some  stir- 
ring news  in  my  evening  paper,  and  that 
fact  offered  me  a  little  consolation.  Although 
the  waiting-room,  with  its  stiff- backed 
benches  round  the  walls  and  its  litter  of 
railway  guides  on  the  central  tabic,  did  not 
look  particularly  inviting,  it  had  a  light — a 
lismal  one,  certainly — and  a  fire;  so  1 
went  in  and  sat  down  to  read. 

At  first  I  was  the  only  occupant  of  the 
room,  but  a  few  moments  later  a  woman 
entered  with  a  baby.  She  stopped  to  glance 
round,  and  then  advanced  hesitatingly 
towards  the  fire  and  sat  down  on  the  same 
bench  as  myself.  She  was  young  and 
good-looking,  I  noticed,  with  rather  a  sad 
expression,  and  she  was  drensed  in  black, 
with  some  white  about  it.  That,  I  fear,  is 
a  man's  description,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
can  give.  The  baby  was — well,  a  very 
ordinary  baby,  in  my  eyes.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  her  opinion,  for  she  seemed 
exceedingly,  even  painfully,  fond  of  it. 

It  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  making 
strange  sounds,  at  the  same  time  contort- 
ing its  features  in  sudden  spasms.    While 


thus  engaged  it  dropped  its  glove.  I 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  an  absurdly 
little  shapeless  *  thing  which  would  just 
about  have  fitted  the  top  of  my  thumb. 
As  I  handed  it  back  I  said  jestingly — 

"  Number  seven.  Too  small  for  me,  I 
fear." 

That  unloosed  the  mother's  tongue. 
For  several  minutes  she  spoke  without 
ceasing  in  praise  of  her  child.  She 
pointed  out  its  beauties  and  expatiated 
upon  its  virtues  already  marvellously  de- 
veloped. She  almost  seemed  to  be  talking 
against  time  ,  yet  all  the  while,  in  spite  of 
her  fervour,  she  had  a  curious  air  of 
abstraction,  as  if  she  were  simultaneously 
thinking  of  something  else.  Once  or 
twice  I  noticed  her  glance  uneasily  towards 
the  door. 

A  porter  pushed  his  head  in,  looked 
round,  and  withdrew.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  she  started  and  exclaimed — 

**  Oh,  my  goodness,  I  have  forgotten 
baby's  milk.  I  must  rush  to  the  restaurant 
and  get  some.  I  won't  be  a  moment. 
Do  you  mind  my  leaving  her  on  the  seat 
by  you  ?  " 

The  suggestion  appalled  me.  I  feebly 
protested — 

"  My  train  goes " 

**  I  will  be  back  long  before  that,"  she 
interrupteil,  without  waiting  even  for  me 
to  mention  the  time. 

"  But  if  it  falls  off  the  seat  ?  " 

**  She  won't;  she  will  be  so  good."  And 
she  supported  the  child  against  me  and' 
almost  ran  from  the  room. 

Of  course,  what  I  had  anticipated  hap- 
pened, or  threatened  to  happen.     Before 
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I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  being 
left  in  such  a  position,  the  baby's  head 
began  to  waggle  about  in  an  alarmingly 
disconnected  manner,  and  its  bodj'  was 
precipitated  forward.  I  clutched  at  it  in 
terror  and  trit-d  to  prop  it  up,  stuffing 
hMnches  of  its  clothes  under  it  in  various 
places,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  the  end 
I  actually  had  lo  take  it   upon  my  knee. 


"  Hullo,  old  chap,  you  here ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. And  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
baby.     "  What— Good  Lord  !  *' 

I  knew  my  face  was  red,  and  I  could 
feel  my  ears  tingling.     He  came  a  little 

"  What  "s  that  thing  ?  "  he  asked,  leaning 
forward  to  peer  at  it. 

I  had  ignored  its  sex.    But  "ihat  thing"! 


■  Xui 


Tm 


«ill  for 
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I'.ven  there  the  gelatinou.t  little  creature 
slipped  about ;  so  that,  afraid  of  holding 
it  too  tightly,  I  was  kept  exceedingly 
busy. 

My  dread  that  someone  should  come  in 
l>efore  the  mother  returned  was  realised. 
Ilie  door  was  opened  violently,  and 
in  rushed  a  frivolous  friend  of  mine. 
George  Comwallis,  the  last  person  I 
should  have  cared  to  meet  under  the 
circumstances.  As  I  had  felt  compelled 
to  look  in   his   direction,    he   recognised 


"  It  '.s  luckv  ihe  mother  doesn't  hear 
you,"  I  said  coldly. 

"  But  a  baby  !     Whose  is  it .- " 

"  1  don't  know,"  I  replied,  for  I  was  in 
no  humour  to  be  communicative. 

"  Don't  know !  Man  alive,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  with 
it  ?" 

"  Holding  it." 

"  So  I  see."  There  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant grin  on  his  face.  "And  if  you 
hold  it  much  longer  like  that  you'H 
certainly  squash  it." 
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Startled  by  his  words,  I  nearly  dropped 
it.  Indeed,  but  for  his  assistance,  I  pro- 
bably should  have  done.  Fortunately,  the 
baby  did  not  cry. 

*'  Come,  old  chap,"  he  said,  **  what  *s  the 
meaning  of  all  this  myster}'  .'•  " 

After  some  deliberation  I  told  him.  To 
my  annoyance,  instead  of  showing  any 
sympathy,  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

**  Vou  *ve  been  prof>erly  had,"  he  said, 
in  his  disagieeablc  slang,  when  he  could 
speak.  **  I  *11  bet  you  don't  see  the  mother 
again  for  an  hour  at  least.  Don't  you 
know  what  it  is  when  a  woman  goes 
shopping  ?  " 

**  But  she  hasn't  gone  shopping,"  1  said. 

**  She  has  gone  to  the  restaurant.  It 's 
the  same  thing.  She'll  sec  sandwiches 
and  cakes  and  chocolates  and  bonbons. 
Even  if  she  only  wants  to  buy  a  penny 
bun,  that's  a  good  hour's  job.  In  any 
case,  you  *11  certainly  miss  your  train." 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  *' You've  only 
three  minutes,  as  it  is." 

**  What  am  I  to  do  }  "  1  asked  desper- 
ately, starting. 

•*  Here,  take  care,"  he  exclaimed. 
**You'll  certainly  kill  it  before  you've 
lone  with  it.  I  should  give  it  to  a  porter, 
if  your  tale  is  correct." 

**  Correct?  Of  course  it  is  !  Will  vou 
call  a  4)orter  for  rne  .'' " 

••  Oh,  no— no — no,"  he  laughed.  **  1  \\ 
rather  not  be  mixed  up  with  it.  Well,  1 
must  be  off.  So  long,  *  old  chap !  I  'II 
wish  you  well  out  of  this  business."  And 
away  he  went. 

I  ran  to  the  door,  and,  holding  the 
baby  out  of  sight,  looked  out  at  the 
bustling  scene  outside,  the  truckloads  of 
luggage  going  by,  the  streams  of  hurrying 
passengers,  and  the  clouds  of  steam  float- 
ing upwards  to  the  roof  and  obscuring  the 
lights.  A  i)orter  passed  by.  I  shouted  at 
him,  and  when  he  had  come  well  inside, 
thrust  the  babv  in  his  arms. 

**  Hold  it  for  me  a  few  minutes,  will 
you?"  I  said  hurriedly.  **  Here  is  a 
shilling  for  your  trouble."  Then  I  fled, 
without  even  pausing  to  set*  what  the 
astonished  man  looked  like. 

I  was  just  in  time  to  pass  through  the 
gate  before  it  was  closed.     When  I  reached 


the  train,  it  was  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
start.  I  opened  a  door,  almost  the  first 
one  I  came  to,  and  then  staggered  back, 
for  inside  was  the  woman  who  had  left  me 
in  charge  of  her  baby.  Wliat  actuated 
me  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment — 
whether  it  was  consternation  at  meeting 
her  after  deserting  my  charge,  or  anger  at 
her  conduct,  or  bewilderment,  I  don't 
know ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  made  a  head- 
long dash  for  the  next  compartment  and 
jumped  in,  the  guard's  whistle  soimding  at 
the  same  moment. 

I  had  no  fellow-travellers  during  the 
journey,  which  was  a  comfort,  for  I  wanted 
to  be  alone  to  think  over  my  recent 
unpleasant  experience  and  the  extra- 
ordinary behaviour  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  it.  Once,  as  the 
train  approached  .Sevenoaks,  I  thought  I 
heard  her  calling  from  the  next  compart- 
ment, but  my  nerves  were  over-strung  and 
I  dismissed  the  idea  as  a  delusion.  It 
increased  my  anxiety,  however,  to  get 
away  without  meeting  her,  and  as  soon  as 
the  train  drew  up  alongside  the  platform, 
before  it  had  actually  stopped,  I  sprang 
out  and  rushed  out  of  the  station. 

Next  day,  Saturday,  when  I  opened  my 
morning  paper,  I  was  startled  to  see  that 
upon  the  arrival  at  Sevenoaks  of  the  train 
by  which  I  had  travelled,  a  woman  had 
been  found  dead  in  it.  She  had  evidently, 
said  the  reporter,  been  murdered.  The 
compartment  in  which  the  body  was  dis- 
covered showed  every  sign  of  a  struggle, 
and  the  wounds  could  not  have  been  self- 
inflicted.  But  the  motive  of  the  crime 
was  obscure.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
robbery,  for  the  jewellery  worn  by  the 
unfortunate  woman  was  untouched,  and  in 
her  pocket  was  a  purse  containing  upwards 
of  two  pounds.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
murderer,  frightened,  perhaps,  by  the 
slackening  of  speed  as  the  train  neared 
the  station,  might  have  left  his  foul  work 
unfinished;  but  the  police  seemed  to  think 
that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in 
some  other  direction.  They  believed  they 
had  a  clue,  though  at  present  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  say  what  it  was.  They  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  victim's 
name. 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  was  a 
short  paragraph  headed  "  Extraordinary 
Conduct."  On  the  previous  evening,  it 
said,  a  person  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
had  excitedly  summoned  a  porter  into  the 
waiting-room  at  Charing  Cross,  thrust  a 
baby  into  his  arms  and  a  shilling  into  his 
hands,  and  then  bohed,  saying  he  would 
be  back  in  a 
few  moments. 
The  porter 
waited  fortivo 
hours,  and 
then,  on  the 
instructions 
of  the  station- 
master,  took 
the  child  tu 
thv  work- 
house. The 
person  who 
had  aban- 
doned it  ha<l 
never  re- 
turned to 
claim  it,  and 
the  police 
were  anii- 
ouslv  looking 
for  him.  It 
seemed  im- 
|>ossible  to 
account  for 
his  cxtra- 
ordinar>'  con- 
duct, except 
on  the  sup- 
position that 
he  was  a 
lunatic.  But 
whose  was 
the  baby  ? 

So  far  as  1 
could  see,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any- 
one to  connect  the  unknown  baby  with 
the  unknown  woman  who  had  been 
murdered,  but  the  idea  instantly  flashed 
into  my  mind.  It  grew  rapidly  into  a 
conviction,  though  with  very  little  solid 
ground  beneath  it.  The  particulars  given 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  identify 
the  woman,  and  even  the  exact  position 
'if  the    i-ompartmrnt    in    which    she    was 


■■  Hold  il/or  nu  a /tin  minutes,  ■mill  you  I  "  I  said  hurriidly. 
••  Here  is  a  shilling  for  your  trouble." 


found  was  not  stated.     Moreover,  I   was 
under    the    impression    that    the    baby's 
mother  was  alone  when  the  train  started. 
But  this    I    could  not  be  sure   about ;    I 
had  come  upon  her  so  unexpectedly,  and 
had  retreated  in  such  confusion  and  haste. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  fact  that 
I  had  fancied  I  heard  someone  calling  in 
the  next  com- 
partment.     I 
had  dismissed 
it  as  a  delu- 
sion   at    the 
time,  but  now 
1     felt     sure 
that,     in     so 
doing,   I  had 
made  a  mis- 
take. 

All  doubl 
was  set  at 
rest  when  the 
report  of  the 
inquest  ap- 
peared. The 
proceedings 
were  purely 
formal,  but 
the  papers 
also  gave  a 
full  descrip- 
tion of  the 
murdere<t 
woman.  After 
reading  it,  I 
felt  satisfied 
that  she  wa.s 
the  baby's 
mother. 

Looking 
back  with  the 
calmness 
which  dis- 
tance gives,  I  .suppose  I  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  police  and  told  them  all 
I  knew,  but  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  put  himself  in  my  place  will 
understand  why  I  shrank  from  such  pub- 
licity. I  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
unplea.sant  business  already,  an<l  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  hold  alto- 
gether aloof  from  it.  .\Ithough  the  chance 
of  mv  being  dragged  into  it  against  my 
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.-.r  .     .  .:■  :    A.  r    -i-memr.pr  Alt'. 'n:*-  't^n  .1 
.- .  .•         V  .r-n    I    nisn**:!    -tir,  ani-r  z'."^.n:z 
.w     .^;.«      f>    'I'l*    piift^r.    I    ■*   II. ■!    .i*iril;. 
/•• »-    .ii;<f «.!»•. I    IT*  '.^f   ini..''-...t,  :•  r  I  ^a^ 

^  ••     ^•rT    .t.    iml     mist    r« -.rtr:   .t    1:5   '.\  st.^ 

..r  j-vT   :.»»•   ;o»imiv.  bat  as  I  was  >..:rr.:n^ 
•If     ..•'rmi^h    thr    t»arr.»*r    ^.cnr    im^rT^n- 

■  i    must  ask  you   to  ar«  ■•n-.panj  n.t-  :. 
••  ••  sMti on- master's  orr;r«=-."  he  5ai:. 

•  B'lt  why  ?"  I  ,ji;asfi»ML 

"  'f'»»i  w;II  kno^^  wKm  \»>u  Z't  :h*rr-. 
'  ',';-.^.  pir;i^-.  Vou  arf  st'ippmg^  t:.»*  ua\.** 

;lr    XfA»k.    m**    hv   ihr  arm  an«i  led  nif 

*.»    f'.^rr.    a    hK>'Iv;rijartl.      I    am   n"i    ^ur»- 
«  y*..'r  I   »a>  fon^<i»ii^   at   iF.r   t:mc   ot 

/  r  1  o  hri^s  of  f  iirioij-*  faccj»  that  ^larcii  ai 

i.»    .1-    \    pji-^fd    hv,  or   ot    ih«'    >iranir»* 

f'!-'!    vnfi.^n.  vxt f'\tt    tor    ihr  pant>   t>t   a 

■  -t  ir.r    #r»ziri<-,    fiUrd    tUr   great    >tati<ii.. 

'.-  t :./  'hf  r  thrv  wrrc  aU<*r-impr«-s>ionb.    I 

'*'    .  Kuow  that  hrrs<-ntlv  I  founii  mvM^lt  iii 

,1     jifK   /»ff.o-  \*hrrr  a  ^rey-lH*anlr«i  man 

•  «-  Ar.t'.ni^  at  a  tahir  liltrrt-il  with  i>;ijh*i>. 

if'     fo'^ ,     |/i<rkin>c   at    UN    with    Nurjirix:. 

*'  •' r.ii  of  tlir   |K^«:r.>  lunl  <c>mr  in  al^s 

/»f.'l  A'  Tf  stanrlin^  nrar  iJir  il(M>r. 

n.'  iri-if»f<  lor  w)iis|K-n-il  s<mu*thiiiv;  u> 
•h'  L'f' vUiinlrd  man.  aiitl  t)u*n,  tuminir 
•o  rr»*  ,  "MmI 

"  I  fnifU  firni  uarn  )(»u  tliat  aiiuliing  you 
Mi.iv  -av  may  Im-  us«'(I  as  rvidt'ncc  against 
•,oi».  Vou  niT(l  not  answor  any  question 
Mfil'H<  >ou  likr.  When  vou  eome  to  town 
f'U   /I    net   (Jai.    do   vou    UMialI\    tarn    a 


un.  •"-   -'  '   I  HTimmrrr*^!, 

••  Ls  "ixii   •■  iir^  -  *'    He  :v:«.k  aa  axnbr^lla 
:r  m  :nr  :2-i..ie  mil  .leivi  :r  ud. 

T.ar  .t  x.is  TiiGe. 

•'  n  l-n.ia'.  .ast:.*'  pp.i.trtiiitrti  the  in- 
-{ '-t  u.r,  '* '*  u  rra^rr-le-i  "zy  ihi- 4.55   train 

—   '     ...    • 

**  1:1  A  -see  ci:--:*i»  v.arr:ai^,  ai  Liitr  tr«>tit 
Aiiz  '  t  me  mm.  Ir  w-jQ^ti  be  th?*  b^a^^k 
"art  .eav:nz  l^t-r^-.*' 

■*  '  ,_»iite  r:-r*^L'' 

•*  \    u.  liail  »:ce  ^  vm[.an:».[* — ^a  »ijaLin/* 

[  tO-w  :t  ihes.  the  \»iii  le  h:.if*wu»  cn- 
iin^irinent-     .\r  tir*c   I  wa>   u  •»  sninneU 

0  answer,  my  ■::/Qtu5ii  n.  n»»  di.«ubt,  beins^ 
:ii<.*a  di  i  !r»'M:  :r  oi  A  my  jcuiii.     Wlit-n 

1  ^'lulii  ^eaJL.  [  iAid  vtfhementlv — 

-  I  h  li  au  cv,.mpani»  »c.  I  wa^  aii»iit- — I 
^»*«rar  It.** 

**\or\  we.l .  *•■  ^:..i._  ^-t.-."  ^aid  thf 
•^>L-ecrur  >mn:.\.  '*  WLca  the  train 
reached  St.xenoaJL>.  \«*u  >['ran;^uat  bef«»rf 
It  >t  •cC'*'d  and  TM-Itr-d  awa\.  What  mas  ih»* 
•  aii>e  •  't  y«^ur  hurry  .- " 

^  It  ii  a  \*'r.-^  stwr^-."  I  >aivl  de>jHratri\. 
•*  I  can't  tell  >«»u  umw.  1  mu>t  ha\e  time 
It*  think — ti»  » iillect  m\  thouirhts.** 

'*  Vtrr>  hktlv  It  needs  some  thmkin^. 
When  the  carriajfe  was  examined  alter  vuu 
\t»id  IT' 'He  tht'  Uiiman*>  dead  IhkIv  wa> 
t«iund  m  It-  It  is  ni\  business  to  arrest 
\«»u  i>n  thf  I  hariT^'  «»^  having  murdered 
!u*r. 

*'  Hui  hoH  e»mid  I  uhrn  wi-  uere  in 
dirt'ereni  compartment>  ?  ** 

"That  is  j>;irt  of  your  stor),  no  doubt. 
\  hen  how  ilo  yt»u  aceoont  for  the  faet  that 
\our  umbrella  was  found  undrr  the  hodv 
i»f  the  munlered  uoman  r" 

At  these  wonis  the  hght  ueni  t»ui  of  my 
f>es.  I  feh  as  if  I  were  K^ing  to  faint, 
but  by  a  supreme  ftVorl  I  recovered  mysc!l. 
The  W(»man  must  I)\  some  mistake  have 
earned  oft'  my  undirella  when  she  left  the 
waitini^-room  ;  but  who  wouUI  believe  my 
Ntor}  now  ?  I  tried  to  sfu'ak,  but  my 
parehed  lips  were  soundless. 

•'  Do  \ou  ilenythat  vou  were  acquainted 
with  her?**  asked  the  inspector. 

••  I  do."  I  replird  faintly. 


SIACK    FOKlKAirs. 


MISS     KE.LALlNt    TERRISS. 
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"  Rawlings,  step  forward."  One  of  the 
porters  advanced  a  couple  of  paces.  **  At 
a  quarter  to  five  on  Friday  afternoon  you 
looked  into  the  waiting-room  and  saw  two 
persons  sitting  together  talking.  One  was 
the  woman  who  was  afterwards  murdered. 
Who  was  the  other  ?  " 

"That'll  the  gentleman  there,"  replied 
the  porter,  pointing  at  me. 

**  The  woman  had  a  baby  in  her  arms  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

**  Now,  Wilson."  Another  porter  stepped 
forward.  "  On  the  same  afternoon,  a  few 
minutes  later,  you  were  called  into  the 
waiting-room  and  asked  to  hold  a  baby  by 
a  person  who  never  returned  to  claim 
it.  Would  you  recognise  the  person 
again  ?  " 

** That's  him,"  said  the  portrr.  "Til 
take  my  oath  to  it." 

**  So  the  case  seems  fairly  complete," 
said  the  inspector  with  satisfaction,  turning 
to  me.  **  First  you  get  rid  of  the  child, 
and  then  you  get  rid  of  the  woman. 
Here  we  are  onthe  track  of  another  motive 
than  robbery,  which  I  felt  was  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  murder." 

What  could  I  say ;  what  could  1  do  t 
The  net  had  been  drawn  around  me  so 
tightly  that,  look  which  way  1  might,  I 
could  see  no  chance  of  escape.  Com- 
wallis  could  repeat  the  stor}^  I  had  told  him 
in  the  waiting-room,  but  what  good  would 
that  do  ?  Who  would  believe  it }  Ho 
had  not  believed  it  himself. 

**  Hold  out  your  hands,"  said  the 
inspector. 

He  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  1 
implored  him  not  to  put  them  en.  But 
it  was  no  use. 

**  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  run  anv 
risk,"  he  said. 


I  held  out  my  trembling  hands.  He 
snapped  the  handcuffs  upon  them  and  told 
one  of  the  porters  to  fetch  a  cab.  While 
we  waited,  I  thought  of  the  coming 
ordeal — the  horror  of  it  all,  as  the  gaping 
crowd  pressed  round  to  see  me  go  by. 
Nothing  that  life  can  have  in  store  for 
me  can  ever  equal  the  suffering  of  those 
few  moments. 

The  porter  returned  with  a  letter  which 
had  just  arrived  by  train.  The  inspector 
read  it  very  slowly,  with  knitted  brows. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  read  it  again. 
Finally  he  turned  to  me. 

"This  is  very  strange,"  he  said.  "There 
seems  to  have  been  some  mistake,  though 
I  don't  understand  it.  A  man  has  just 
given  himself  up  for  the  murder.  He  says  he 
was  the  woman's  husband.  They  had  been 
separated,  met  accidentally  at  the  station, 
and  travelled  down  to  Sevcnoaks  together. 
According  to  his  story,  they  quarrelled  on 
the  way,  and  he  struck  her;  and  then, 
horrified  to  find  that  he  had  killed  her,  he 
made  his  escape  when  the  train  stopped. 

He  knows  nothing  about  the  baby,  but 

Here,  you  had  better  sit  down." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  me,  and  I  dropped 
heavily  into  it.  I  suppose  for  some  moments 
I  must  have  lost  consciousness ;  for  when 
I  was  able  to  notice  my  surroundings,  the 
handcuffs  were  gone.     I  was  free. 

After  a  time  I  managed,  by  degrees,  to 
tell  my  story. 

"Then  the  woman  must  have  meant 
to  abandon  her  child,"  commented  the 
inspector.  "  But  why  should  she  leave 
it  with  you  }  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 

And  to  this  dav  I  don't  know,  unless  it 
was  that  I  happened  to  be  alone  in  the 
waiting-room. 


k 
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brought  Miss  Geraldine  Utmar  to  town, 
and  gave  so  many  excellent  AtntTicaii 
singers  at    the    luckless  opera-house    in 


for  she  possesses  wit,  pathos,  prettiness, 
and,  most  desirable  of  all,  a  personality. 
She  is  staying  in  London  with  Mrs.  Ryley, 
the  author  of  "  Jedbury  Junior"  and  of 
"An  American  Citizen"  (in  which  Miss 
Elliott  played  so  charmingly). 


The  .\mcrican  actress  is  having  it  all  her 
own  way,  for  Miss  Fanny  Ward's  toilet- 
table  now  glistens  with  the  two-hunilrc<I- 
guinra  diamond  brooch  which  the  readers 
of  the  Pelican  awarded  her  (by  17,571 
votes)  as  the  "smartest  lady  of  to-day." 
Miss  Ward,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
with  us  at  the  Vaudeville  in  "A  Night 
Out  "  used  to  play  boys'  parts  in  .\mcrica 
Whether  she  is  the  "smartest  lady  of 
to  day  ■'  or  not,  it  is  certain  she  drives 
one  of  the  smartest  victorias  in  town,  for 
you  ma)'  often  sec  her  reclining  behind 
a  pair  of  blue  -  roseltcd  high  ■  stepping 
chestnuts  and  a  smart  tiger. 


Cambridge  Circus.  His  latest  acquisi- 
tion is  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the 
"  Califomian  Lark,"  who  appears  in  the 
new  Savoy  opera.  Miss  Vaw  who  claims 
to  be  the  highest  soprano  in  the  world, 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Buffalo  when 
.she  was  seven.  She  studied  in  New  York, 
Paris,  and  then  in  London,  where  concert- 
goers  know  her  well.  She  is  very  tall 
and  handsome.  Another  high  soprano 
is  Miss  Ada  Collcv,  an  Australian,  who 
has  done  goini  work  in  the  halls — 
notably,  by  singing  the  one  and  only 
"  Intermezzo."  .Australia,  so  like  America 
in  many  wavs,  has  given  us  some  of  our  best 
singers.     Witness  the  mellifluous  .Melba. 

MISS    (iEKTRll)K   ELLIOFT, 

She  was  too  gooil  for  l^ndon  to  lose  ;  so 
when  her  hrotlier-in-law,  Mr.  Nat  Oood- 
«in's,  season  at  the  Duke  of  York's  came 
10  an  end,  she  was  readily  annexed  by  the 
Court  to  piny  the  iVin  cos  Angela  in  "A 
Koyal  Family,"  Left  an  orphan  at  a  very 
early  age,  she  has  been  brought  up  by  her 
elder  sister,  Maxine,  whose  marriage  to 
Nat  Goodwin  j-ave  the  pretty  little  girl  her 
chance.     She  is  going  to  do  big  things, 


Mk.    BKN    WEIISTKR. 

Mr.  Ben  Webster  might  fitly  pose  as  the 
"smartest  gentleman  of  to-day,"  for  few- 
men  look  so  well  on  the  stage  as  he.     He  is 
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will  seemed  very  slight,  I  did  not  even 
venture  out  of  doors  until  the  Tuesday 
morning,   when    I    had    to   go    to   town 


agam. 


I  was  annoyed  to  find  that  I  had  mis- 
laid my  umbrella.  I  had  placed  it  by  my 
side  in  the  waiting-room  at  Charing  Cross, 
but  I  could  not  remember  having  seen  it 
since.  When  I  rushed  out,  after  giving 
the  baby  to  the  porter,  1  could  hardly 
have  snatched  up  the  umbrella,  for  I  was 
not  standing  near  it.  In  that  case  I  must 
have  left  it,  and  must  regard  it  as  lost.^ 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not 
possibly  go  back  and  claim  it.  So  thai 
morning  I  had  to  take  a  stick  instead, 
though  the  weather  was  showery. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  occurred 
during  the  journey,  but  as  I  was  hurrying 
out  through  the  barrier  some  ungram- 
matical  person  said — 

"That's  him,  there.'* 

And  a  police  inspector  stepped  in  front 
of  me. 

'*I  must  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to 
the  station-master's  office,"  he  said. 

**  But  why  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  You  will  know  when  you  get  there. 
C'ome,  please.  You  are  stopping  the  way." 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me 
along,  a  number  of  porters  closing  around 
to  form  a  bodyguard.  1  am  not  sure 
whether  I  was  conscious  at  the  time  of 
the  two  lines  of  curious  faces  that  stared  at 
me  as  I  passed  by,  or  of  the  strange 
hush  which,  except  for  the  pants  of  a 
distant  engine,  filled  the  great  station, 
or  whether  these  were  after-impressions.  1 
only  know  that  presently  I  found  myself  in 
a  dark  office  where  a  grey-bearded  man 
was  writing  at  a  table  littered  with  papers. 
He  rose,  looking  at  us  with  surprise. 
Several  of  the  porters  had  come  in  also, 
and  were  standing  near  the  door. 

The  inspector  whispered  something  to 
the  grey-bearded  man,  and  then,  turning 
to  me,  said — 

'*  1  must  first  warn  you  that  anything  you 
may  say  may  be  used  as  evidence  against 
you.  You  need  not  answer  any  question 
unless  you  like.  When  you  come  to  town 
on  a  wet  dav,  do  vou  usually  carr>'  a 
stick  ?  " 


**  No,  not  always  —  sometimes  an 
umbrella,"  I  stammered. 

*'  Is  this  yours  ?  "  He  took  an  umbrella 
from  the  table  and  held  it  up. 

I  looked  at  it,  and  was  forced  to  admit 
that  it  was  mine. 

**  On  Friday  last,"  proceeded  the  in- 
spector, **  you  travelled  by  the  4.55  train 
to  Sevenoaks." 

''  I  did." 

**  In  a  second-class  carriage,  in  the  front 
part  of  the  train.  It  would  be  the  back 
part  leaving  here." 

*'  Quite  right." 

**  You  had  one  companion — a  woman." 

I  saw  it  then,  the  whole  hideous  en- 
tanglement. At  first  I  was  too  stunned 
to  answer,  my  confusion,  no  doubt,  being 
taken  as  a  fresh  proof  of  my  guilt.  When 
I  could  speak,  I  said  vehemently — 

**  I  had  no  companion.  I  was  alone — I 
swear  it." 

**  Very  well ;  we  shall  see,"  said  the 
inspector  grimly,  **  When  the  train 
reached  Sevenoaks,  you  sprang  out  before 
it  stopped  and  bolted  away.  What  was  the 
cause  of  your  hurry  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  long  story,"  I  said  desperately. 
**  I  can't  tell  you  now.  1  must  have  time 
to  think — ^to  collect  my  thoughts." 

**  Very  likely.  It  needs  some  thinking. 
When  the  carriage  was  examined  after  you 
had  gone  the  woman's  dead  body  was 
found  in  it.  It  is  my  business  to  arrest 
you  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered 
her." 

"But  how  could  I.  when  we  were  in 
different  compartments  ?  " 

**That  is  part  of  your  story,  no  doubt. 
Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
vour  umbrella  was  found  under  the  bodv 
of  the  murdered  woman  .-' " 

At  these  words  the  light  went  (iut  of  my 
eves.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  faint, 
but  by  a  supreme  effort  I  recovered  myself. 
I'he  woman  must  by  some  mistake  have 
carried  oft'  my  umbrella  when  she  left  thi; 
waiting-room  ;  hut  who  wouUl  believe  my 
story  now  ?  I  tritnl  to  spi'ak,  but  my 
l)arched  lips  were  soundless. 

"  Do  you  dt^ny  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  her  ?  "  asked  tht^  inspector. 

•'  1  do,"  I  replieil  faintlv. 
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"  Rawlings,  step  forward."  One  of  the 
porters  advanced  a  couple  of  paces.  *'  At 
a  quarter  to  five  on  Friday  afternoon  you 
looked  into  the  waiting-room  and  saw  two 
persons  sitting  together  talking.  One  was 
the  woman  who  was  afterwards  murdered. 
Who  was  the  other  ?  " 

**  That  '^  the  gentleman  there,"  replied 
the  porter,  pointing  at  me. 

"  The  woman  had  a  baby  in  her  arms  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Now,  Wilson."  Another  porter  stepped 
forward.  "  On  the  same  afternoon,  a  few 
minutes  later,  you  were  called  into  the 
waiting-room  and  asked  to  hold  a  baby  by 
a  person  who  never  returned  to  claim 
it.      Would    you    recognise    the    person 


agam 


»> 


rii 


"That's  him,"  said  thr  portor. 
take  my  oath  to  it." 

**  So  the  case  seems  fairly  complete," 
said  the  inspector  with  satisfaction,  turning 
to  me.  **  First  you  get  rid  of  the  child, 
and  then  you  get  rid  of  the  woman. 
Here  we  are  on  the  track  of  another  motive 
than  robbery,  which  I  felt  was  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  murder." 

What  could  I  say ;  what  could  1  do  ? 
The  net  had  been  drawn  around  me  so 
tightly  that,  look  which  way  I  might,  I 
could  see  no  chance  of  escape.  Com- 
wallis  could  repeat  the  stor}'  I  had  told  him 
in  the  waiting-room,  but  what  good  would 
that  do  ?  Who  would  believe  it  ?  He 
had  not  believed  it  himself. 

**  Hold  out  your  hands,"  said  the 
inspector. 

He  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  1 
implored  him  not  to  put  them  on.  But 
it  was  no  use. 

"  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  run  anv 
risk,"  he  said. 


I  held  out  my  trembling  hands.  He 
snapped  the  handcuffs  upon  them  and  told 
one  of  the  porters  to  fetch  a  cab.  While 
we  waited,  I  thought  of  the  coming 
ordeal — the  horror  of  it  all,  as  the  gaping 
crowd  pressed  round  to  see  me  go  by. 
Nothing  that  life  can  have  in  store  for 
me  can  ever  equal  the  suffering  of  those 
few  moments. 

The  porter  returned  with  a  letter  which 
had  just  arrived  by  train.  The  inspector 
read  it  very  slowly,  with  knitted  brows. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  read  it  again. 
Finally  he  turned  to  me. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  he  said.  "There 
seems  to  have  been  some  mistake,  though 
I  don't  understand  it.  A  man  has  just 
given  himself  up  for  the  murder.  He  says  he 
was  the  woman's  husband.  Thev  had  been 
separated,  met  accidentally  at  the  station, 
and  travelled  down  to  Sevcnoaks  together. 
According  to  his  story,  they  quarrelled  on 
the  way,  and  he  struck  her;  and  then, 
horrified  to  find  that  he  had  killed  her,  he 
made  his  escape  when  the  train  stopped. 

He  knows  nothing  about  the  baby,  but 

Here,  you  had  better  sit  down." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  me,  and  I  dropped 
heavily  into  it.  1  suppose  for  some  moments 
I  must  have  lost  consciousness ;  for  when 
I  was  able  to  notice  my  surroundings,  the 
handcuffs  were  gone.     I  was  free. 

After  a  time  I  managed,  by  degrees,  to 
tell  my  story. 

"Then  the  woman  must  have  meant 
to  abandon  her  child,"  commented  the 
inspector.  "  But  why  should  she  leave 
it  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  1  replied. 

And  to  this  day  I  don't  know,  unless  it 
was  that  I  happened  to  be  alone  in  the 
waiting-room. 
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IHK    LATEST    LO.VIKJX   THEATKIC. 

THK  most  nowble  theatrical  date  of 
iS<)()    must    bt    set    down    as  the 
opening  of  Mr.  Wjndham's  new  theatre  in 
Charing  Cross  Road,  not  merely  in  point 
of  London's  having  got  a  new  structure. 
but    in    point    of  the   assurance   it   gives 
thai  Mr.  Wyndham,  so  far  from  retiring. 
is  enlarging  his  activities.     Mr.  Wyndham. 
who  has  been  our  hest  David  Garrick,  has 
appropriately 
.settled    himself  al- 
most at  the  apex  of 
a    triangle    formed 
by      the      Garrick 
'I'heatre     and    the 
Garrick    Club. 
Originally  a  doctor 
to    the     bodv,    he 

physician  to  the 
mind,  for  the  actor's 
art  resolves  itself 
into  no  less.  Born 
sixty  years  ago,  he 
ser^'ed  throughout 
the  American  Civil 
War,  and  took  t() 
the  stage  in  I8^4 
As  lessee  of  the 
Criterion  (from 
1876),  he  never  had 
a  failure.  As  owner 
<i{  Wynd ham's,  hi- 
will  prosper  surely 
as  hcrelofori'.  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  ;i 
public  all  his  own. 
I*robably  one  of  the 
reasons  of  this  is 
that    he    edits    th<' 

piaya  whioh  ho  pro-  , 

/luces.     Thus   it  is  mi.  ckarlc 


that  Mr  Pinero,  who  docs  not  permit  thai 
process,  has  never  had  a  play  produced  by 
Mr.  Wyndham.  Perhaps  at  his  new  theatre 
Mr.  Wyndham  may  yet  give  us  our  greatest 

dramatist. 

MISS   SAKAH    IIKOOKK. 

Miss  Brooke,  who  increased  her  reputation 
in  the  autumn  by  her  work  in  "  An  Inter- 
rupted Honeymoon,"  has  Italian  blood  in 
her  veins,  which 
accounts  for  her 
pale  complexion, 
made  more  .striking 
by  the  jet  -  black 
hair,  which  she  coils 
in  a  characteristic 
way.  She  has 
adopted  a  curiou.s 
plan  of  making  her- 
self quite  different 
from  evecjonc  else, 
for  she  always  wears 
a  pair  of  handsome 
earrings,  such  as 
Italian  gondoliers 
affect.  She  owes 
much  of  her  skill 
in  acting  lo  her 
apprenticeship  with 
^Ir.  Forbes  Robert- 
son and.  latterly, 
with  Mr.  Wyndham. 

■■  IHKCAMFOKXIAX 

t.  \KK." 


I'.ven  t)iMTa  man- 
ager nowaday.s  must 
avail  him  SI 'If  of 
.\merican  talent. 
Nobotly  has  tlont- 
morc    so  than    .Mr. 


D'Oslv  fa 
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brought  Miss  (jcraldini-  Ulmar  to  town, 
arnf  gave  so  many  excellent  American 
MJngers   at    the    luckless   opera-house    in 


Cambridge  Circus.  His  latest  acquisi- 
tion is  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the 
"  Califomian  Lark,"  who  appears  in  the 
new  Savoy  opera.  Miss  Vaw  who  claims 
to  be  the  highest  soprano  in  the  world, 
made  her  first  appearance  at  UufTalo  when 
she  was  seven.  She  studied  in  New  York, 
Paris,  and  then  in  London,  where  concert- 
){«M;rs  know  her  well.  She  is  very  tall 
and  handsome.  Another  high  soprano 
is  ;\Iiss  Ada  Colley,  an  Australian,  who 
has  done  good  work  in  the  halls — 
notably,  by  singing  the  one  and  only 
"  Intermezzo."  .\ustralia,  so  tike  America 
in  many  ways,  has  given  us  some  of  our  best 
.singers.     Witness  the  mellifluous  Melba. 

MISS    (IKRTKIEIF,   ELLIOFT. 

She  was  too  good  for  I.ondon  to  lose  ;  so 
when  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Nat  Good- 
win's, season  at  the  Duke  of  York's  came 
to  an  end,  she  was  readily  annexed  by  the 
Court  to  play  the  Princess  Angela  in  "A 
Roya!  Eamily."  Left  an  orphan  at  a  very 
early  age,  she  has  been  brought  up  by  her 
vlder  sister,  Ma.\ine,  wliosi-  marriage  to 
Nat  Goodwin  gave  the  pretty  little  girl  her 
chance.     She  is  going  to  do  big  things. 


for  she  possesses  wit,  pathos,  prettiness, 
and,  most  desirable  of  all,  a  personality. 
She  is  staying  in  London  with  Mrs.  Rylej', 
the  author  of  "Jedburj'  Junior"  and  of 
"  An  American  Citizen "  (in  which  Miss 
Elliott  played  so  charmingly). 

THE    "SMARTE.ST   LADY   OF  TO-l>.\V." 

The  American  actress  is  having  it  all  her 
own  way,  for  Miss  Fanny  Ward's  toilet- 
table  now  glistens  with  the  two-hundred- 
guinea  diamond  brooch  which  the  readers 
of  the  Pilkan  awarded  her  (by  17,571 
votes)  as  the  "smartest  lady  of  to-day." 
Miss  Ward,  who  made  her  first  appearnnee 
with  us  at  the  Vaudeville  in  "A  Night 
Out  "  used  to  play  boys'  parts  m  .\merica 
Whether  she  is  the  "smartest  tady  of 
to  day "  or  not.  it  is  certain  she  drives 
one  of  the  smartest  victorias  in  town,  for 
you  may  often  see  her  reclining  behind 
a  pair  of  blue  -  rosetted  high  -  stepping 
chestnuts  and  a  smart  tiger. 

MR.    BKK   WF.RSTEK. 

Mr.  Ben  Webster  might  fitly  pose  as  ihi' 
"smartest  gentleman  of  to-day."  for  few 
men  look  so  well  on  the  stage  as  he.     He  is 


a  member  of  the  j^reat  theatrical  family  ol 
his  name  (one  of  them  was  the  wife  of 
Sir  Edward   Lawson),    and    inherited    the 
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instinct  for  the  stage  to  such  an  cxient 
that  he  flung  up  the  Bar,  for  which  he 
was  trained  hy  Montagu  Williams,  and  lo 


which  he  was  called  tiftceu  years  ago. 
Before  that  he  had  played  with  thc 
Kendals,  whom  he  rejoined  in  1887. 
Since  then  he  has  plaj'cd  in  nearly  every 
theatre  in  London.  His  wife.  Miss  May 
Whitty,  comes  of  an  old  Liverpool  family. 
His  sister  is  Mrs.  Sydney  Brough. 

MISS  KI.L.V  SXVIIKK. 

You  all  know  Miss  Snyder  in  her  Bowery 
frock.  Its  tawdriness  cannot  liidc  her 
good  looks,  for  her  clever  face  peers 
laughingly  out  from  among  her  curls,  and 
she  is  all  the  prettier  when  she  puts  on 
her  smart  frocks  and  sups  o'  nights  at  the 
Savoy  or  whirls  round  Covent  Garden  at 
one  of  the  Fancy-dress  Balls.  .She  makes 
an  excellent  Belle  when  she  deputises  for 
Edna  May.  Indeed,  she  is  the  best  Belle 
that  has  appeared  when  Edna  has  been 
resting.  She  is  no  relation  of  Miss 
I,eonora  Snyder,  iiho  was  Mr.  Carte's 
prima  donna  once. 

MR.   .SEYMOUR    MICK-S- 

Very  few  actors  ha\e  become  so  well 
known  in  a  short  time  as  Mr.  Seymour 
Hicks,     who     bounded     into     popularity 


almost  on  his  first  appearance,  for 
his  ambitiousness  at  once  fascinated  the 
public.  Born  at  St.  Heliers  in  January 
1 870,  he  flung  up  an  Army  crammer  to  walk 
un  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  in  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
He  had  two  jears  in  the  provinces,  and 
toured  America  with  the  Kendals,  making 
his  London  d^but  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
"  Pamela's  Prodigy"  in  1891.  .Six  months 
later  he  figured  as  a  young  medical  student 
in  "Walker,  London,"  at  Toole's;  but 
it  was  not  till  he  returned  to  the  Court 
in  September  1893  ^^^  ^"^  really  made 
a  hit.  He  proved  himself  to  be  not  only 
a  smart  actor,  but  a  clever  playwright,  for 
he  produced  and  acted  in  "  Good-bye '' 
and  "  Under  the  Clotk,"  the  rame  in 
which  he  collaborated  with  Mr.  Brookfield, 
the  greatest  wit  among  modem  English 
actors.  Then  he  married  Ellaline  Terriss, 
and  went  to  the  Gaiety,  where  his  enormous 
physical  energj'  seemed  to  tire  him  out 
sometimes.  He  has  written  (or  partly 
written)  sei'en  plays,  including  "One  of 
the  Best "  (which  he  recently  turned  into 
hook  form)  and  "With   Flying  Colours,"^ 
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No,  IL—BEAUFOrS    \VARD. 


By  HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


IT  is  no  great  thing  that  an  honest- 
hearted  gentleman  should  forgive  an 
injury:  that  he  should  not  only  pardon 
scorn  and  contempt,  but  be  ready  to  set 
his  life  at  stake  for  his  contemner,  is  much 
more  marvellous,  since  a  sword-thrust  for 
the  body  counts  less  than  a  pin-prick  to 
the  spirit  Vet  this,  for  all  his  pride,  did 
Kaimond  de  Beaufov. 

That  the  scorn  was  a  woman's  scorn 
turns  it  still  more  to  his  credit,  for  a  man 
can  measure  himself  with  a  man,  and  give 
and  take  blows  which  presently  heal  and 
arc  forgotten,  whereas  a  woman's  con- 
tempt is  a  whip-stroke  on  the  face  that 
leaves  a  weal  the  stinging  heat  of  which 
keeps  it  well  in  memory. 

The  day  Beaufoy  rode  from  Vaucourt  his 
heart  had  been  hot  and  wrathful.  When 
Denise  de  Vaucourt  nursed  her  maimed 
cousin  Mark  back  to  life,  and  married 
him  for  all  his  battering,  Beaufoy  still 
treasured  his  anger  ,  but  with  the  slipping 
away  of  the  months,  and  his  busy  life  here 
and  there,  its  fierceness  deadened.  After 
all  he  was  Raimond  de  Beaufoy,  and  the 
other  no  more  than  Mark  de  Vaucourt. 
If  a  foolish  woman  chose  to  flins:  what 
she  called  love  into  Vaucourt's  scale  as  a 
makeweight,  and  cozen  herself  into  think- 
ing she  had  ihe  best  of  the  bargain,  it 
showed  she  did  not  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities, and  so  was  no  fit  mistress  for 
Jieaufoy.  Passion  of  that  sort — passion 
that  set  lightly  by  the  Suzerainty — would 
play  havoc  with  the  fame  and  power  of 
Beaufoy.  So,  as  his  wrath  cooled,  he 
found   himself  not  alone  well  rid  of  the 


woman,  but  with  a  kind  of  comfortable 
gratitude  to  Mark  de  Vaucourt. 

Indeed,  so  well  was  the  affront  of  his 
rejection  forgiven  that  he  was  now,  four 
years  after  his  heart-burnings,  straining 
every  power  and  energy  Beaufoy  possessed 
to  succour  his  old  rival. 

What  had  befallen  Mark  de  Vaucourt 
was  the  sure  fate  of  the  man  who  thrusts 
,out  his  arm  farther  than  he  can  draw  it 
back.  Bitten  with  an  indiscreet  zeal  to 
ape  the  stern  justice  of  his  more  powerful 
neighbour,  he  set  himself  a  task  beyond 
his  strength,  the  task  of  clearing  out  the 
brigands,  free-riders,  and  the  like  from  the 
woods  and  fastnesses  that  bordered  on 
Vaucourt.  Beaufoy's  hinds  and  herds- 
men lived  in  peace.  Why  not  Vaucourt's  } 
So,  with  commendable  enthusiasm,  he 
set  himself  to  a  campaign  of  sudden 
death. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  wolves 
he  hunted  dwelt  singly  or  in  pairs,  rogue 
not  trusting  rogue,  and  the  greater  boughs 
of  the  oaks  of  Vaucourt  took  to  themselves 
cheering  but  perishable  adornments  that 
swung  and  turned  and  danced  to  the 
piping  of  the  wind.  Then  the  inevitable 
happened.  The  isolated  atoms  of  humanity 
drew  together  as  a  mercury  globule  draws 
to  globule — not  from  love,  not  from  trust, 
but  from  need ;  and  Vaucourt  was  face  to 
face  with  a  coalition  that  "knew  not  (}od 
nor  regarded  man. 

Much  of  this  Beaufoy  knew,  but  he  was 
not  the  man  to  poke  his  fingers  into  his 
neighbour's  business.  The  Seigneurie  was 
turbulent  enoutfh  in  all  conscience  without 
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its  master  adding  to  his  cares  by  the  right- 
ing of  another  man's  follies.  A  direct  cry 
for  help  was  another  mattei-  If  lord  did 
not  stand  by  lord,  why,  there  was  an  end 
to  Siours  and  Seigneurs  ,  besides,  had  not 
Mark  dc  Vaucourt  saved  him  from  saddling 
Beaufoy  with  a  fool  as  mistress,  and  so 
made  him  his  debtor? 

He  was  sitting  by  a  small  table  under 
the  great  Beaufoy  oak  that  grows  to  the 


"  A  plague  of  men,  if  they  be  not  devils, 
Seigneur.      The  Castle  is  beset," 

"  So !  "  repeated  Beaufoy.  "  \\'ho  leads 
them  ?     There  is  a  truce  with  England." 

"  Satan  himself,  I  think,"  answered  the 
man.  "They  are  forest  reivers.  Seigneur, 
and  swarm  like  mad  bees." 

"  What  :■  The  rogues  have  dared  ? 
Listen,  friend,  and  keep  a  cool  wit.  \Vho 
sent  thee  ?" 


south  of  the  Chateau  and  shades  the 
Justice-room,  when  Vaucourt's  messenger, 
his  beast  staggering  and  crisp  with  sweat 
that  had  foamed  and  dried  three  times  in 
the  wild  ride,  flung  himself  from  the  saddle 
and  stammered  out  his  news. 

"  Softly,"  said  Beaufoy,  setting  down 
the  lance-head  he  was  polishing.  "A 
word  at  a  time  tells  much.  Whose 
man  art  thou  .'  Messirc  de  Vaucourt's  ? 
So,  so.  And  what  plague  has  taken 
Vaucourt  ? "   ' 


"  Mark  dc  Vaucourt,  Seigneur." 

'•  And  to  me  ?  " 

"To  vou.  Seigneur,  and  to  ride  red- 
spurred  though  I  killed  my  beast.  '  Take 
another,'  said  he,  '  by  force  or  goodwill, 
but  lake  it  and  ride  on.  This  ts  life  or 
death.' " 

"  And  the  message  .-'     Brieflj-,  now." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  to  save  Vaucourt 
a  second  time  as  you  saved  it  once,  for  it 
was  in  a  still  more  evil  case." 

"  Aye  :  "     And  Beaufoy  sat  back  on  his 
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stool  gnawing  his  untlerlip.  "  ^luch  I 
gained  by  the  "saving.  As  for  thrc,  I  give 
ihee  this  much  creiiit,  friend  :  thou  can>t 
talk  straight  as  well  as  ride  straight." 

For  a  full  minute  he  sat  rubbing  his 
chin  and  thinking  silently,  then  said,  "  I 
have  no  mind  for  a  second  fooW  ri<ie." 

"  Seigntrur,"  and  in  his  eanir>iness  the 
man  press^.-d  forward,  and  laid  his  left 
hand  on  Beaufov's  kn<e,  "  mv  master  is 
no  coward,  and  vet  his  nurssacre  was  *  It  is 
life  or  death  * " 

"  What  ?  God's  mercy,  wouldst  thou 
teach  me  my  <iuty,  fellow  ?  "  and  leaping 
to  his  feet,  the  Seigneur  thrust  him 
sUiggering  aside.  **  Marmontel  !  Mar- 
mont(?l  !  St.  Francis !  Where  is  Mar- 
mfmtel  ?  Let  the  tocsin  be  sounded  and 
the  word  passed  *  boot  and  saddle  *  for 
all  save  ten  men.  Go  thou,  friend,  eat, 
drink,  and  rest  thy  bones,  though  if  I 
know  aught  of  a  hard  ride  the  two  last 
will  come  easiest,  but  especially  the  drink- 
ing. Marmontel,  I  give  you  half  an  hour, 
and  let  the  men  eat  standing.  Leave 
Flemish  Peter  in  charge,  and  bid  him  trust 
no  living  soul  till  I  return.  This  may  be  a 
two  days'  business." 

*  A  prompt  man  was  Raimond  de 
Beaufoy ;  ill  to  cross,  hard  to  drive,  a 
staunch  friend,  and  a  stern  foe. 

It  was  but  little  more  than  noon  by  the 
dial  on  the  south  tower  when  Beaufoy, 
with  four-and-twenty  trained  men  trailing 
behind  him  in  two  long  lines,  set  out 
across  the  autumn  stubbles.  The  distance 
was,  perhaps,  some  twenty  leagues,  but  to 
arrive  with  blown  horses  and  men  over- 
weary for  action  would  have  been  to  play 
the  game  straight  into  the  rogues'  hands. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  great  pressure 
of  speed,  and  twice  he  called  a  fifteen 
minutes'  halt  for  rest  and  baiting. 

So  long  as  the  path  lay  across  the 
domains  of  Beiiufoy  there  was  but  little  need 
f(jr  caution,  but  once  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Suzeraintv  and  within  the  shadow 
of  the  great  wood  lying  to  the  south,  the 
Seigneur  bade  every  man  ride  silent  ;  yet, 
for  all  they  heard  or  saw  of  life — save 
wild  life — they  might  have  sung  and 
chattered  at  will.  The  men  of  tlie  woods 
were  at  Vaucourt. 


Into  the  Vaucourt  pastures  they  rode  at 
a  trot,  and  w*  re  soon  taught  what  fate 
awaited  the  Castle  inmates  if  their  relief 
was  late.  Even  the  poorest  hut  was 
roofless,  the  meanest  cottage  a  charred 
ruin,  and  not  once  nor  twice  the  peasant 
owner  hung  from  his  own  lintel.  He  had 
been  fool  enoui^h  to  sav  '"no"  with  over- 
much  vigour.  Of  women  or  children  they 
saw  nothing,  save  once,  nor  had  they  time 
to  search.  That  once  sufficed.  Men  can 
see  men  mishandled,  and  keep  their 
phlegm,  but  when  it  comes  to  babes,  and 
creatures  but  little  less  helpless,  it  is 
another  matter. 

"  Let  me  but  catch  the  villains !  Lord 
God  !  Let  me  but  catch  them ! "  cried 
Beaufov  between  his  teeth,  and  rammed 
his  spurs  home.  **  Do  what  thou  wilt  to 
me  hereafter.  Lord  God,  but  give  me,  I 
pray  Thee,  a  free  hand  this  day !  Come, 
men,  we  must  ride  hard,  though  the  beasts 
die  for  it." 

For  half  an  hour  they  galloped,  no  man 
speaking,  so  that  the  only  sound  was  the 
rh}thmic  beat  of  the  horse-hoofs  on  the 
firm  turf.  Then  Beaufoy,  who  rode  first, 
flung  up  his  right  hand  as  a  signal,  and,, 
tightening  his  reins  with  a  jerk,  dropped 
into  a  walk.  They  had  made  a  circuit, 
and  the  grey  front  of  Vaucourt  showed 
through  a  sprindle  of  trees. 

At  a  sign,  ^Marmontel  ranged  up  along- 
side the  Seigneur. 

**  Slip  off",  and  go  ahead  for  news.  The 
few  minutes  will  breathe  the  beasts,  and 
we  must  not  lose  the  advantage  of  sur- 
prise. Fling  me  your  bridle  and  make 
haste." 

Without  a  word  Marmontel  swung 
stiffly  to  the  ground,  gave  Beaufoy  his 
reins,  and  ran  briskly  forward,  keeping  to 
the  shelter  of  the  timber.  Inside  of  ten 
minutes  he  was  back,  panting. 

**It  is  all  too  quiet,"  he  said.  **  The 
great  door  is  splintered  and  off"  its  hinges, 
and — and — Seigneur,  I  like  not  the  look 
of  things." 

**  To  saddle.  Forward,  men,"  said 
Beaufoy  curtlv ;  and  silentlv,  but  in  dis- 
order,  they  nnle  on.  All  purpose  of 
surprise  was  gone,  and  the  one  thought 
in     each     man's     mind     was     to     press 
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forward   and    use    his   eyes   first  and    his 
hands  after. 

While  still  sixty  yards  from  the  flight  of 
stone  steps,  the  Seigneur  halted  and  leaped 

"  Lot  five  keep  the  horses  :  Marmontel, 
see  thou  to  that.  The  rest  follow  me,"  he 
said,  and  set  off  running  full  speed  across 
the  turf,  his  keen  eyes  reading  signs  and 
reckoning  chances  as  he  ran. 

Marmontel  was  right ;    the   door    had 
been    battered   down  and  then   flung  out 
upon  the  grass  that  it  might  not  impede 
entrance.     There   had    been    a    stubborn 
defence.     The    wreck  of  the 
doors  and  the  twisted,window- 
bars  testified  to  that.     That 
there   was  no  dead   counted 
for  nothinjT,  since  the  rogues, 
in  their  escape,  would  carry 
their  fallen  with  them ;   and 
that  they  had  so  escape*!  was 
■clear,    for  there  was    neither 


hangings  trailing  in  ribbons,  the  stone 
flags  smeared  and  pooled  and  clotted  with 
blood.  In  the  swirl  and  eddy  of  combat 
the  antique  armour  and  furnishings  of  the 
wall  had  been  overturned,  and  lay  rolled 
in  corners  in  a  disordered  wreck.  The 
very  panellings  of  the  walls  were  splin- 
tered, and  in  more  than  one  place  the  dull 
oak  had  taken  on  n  deeper  stain. 

But  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  focus 
to  which  all  turned,  and  as  de  Beaiifoy's 
men  crowded  forward,  the  laggards  thrust- 
ing aside  the  first  comers  as  they  pushed 
to  the  front,  jest  and  laugh  and  clamour 


■of    life    as    a    face    at    the 

windows.      But    worse    than 

gaping  entrances,  worse  even 

than  the  heavy  silence,  and 

telling  plainly  of  defeat  and 

plunder,  were  the  blaek  trails 

that  in  no  fewer  than  three 

places  crept  up  the  grey  of 

the  walls.    Vaucourt  had  been 

fired,  and    it  was,  thanks  to 

the  haste  of  the  victors  rather  than  their 

goodwill,  that  it  had  escaped  destruction. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  Heaufoy  stopped. 
He  would  run  no  reckless  risks,  for  all  his 
certainty  that  the  Castle  was  empty ;  hut 
once  his  men  had  closed  in  and  were  at  his 
back  he  ran  lightly  up,  and,  with  his 
sword's  point  well  advanced,  leaped  across 
the  threshold. 

"God's  mercy!"  he  cried,  checking 
himself;  and  those  Iwhind  him  heard  the 
rasp  of  his  biade  driven  home  into  lis 
sheath. 

Truly  tht^  sword  had  been  so  busy  that 
there  was  no  work  left  undone.  In  the 
great  square  hall  the  chief  stand  had  been 
made,  and  on  every  side  were  evidences  of 
the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  as  piteous 
■as    plain.       The    arras    was    hacked,    the 


died  in  a  gasp.  It  would  be  foolishness  to 
expect  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  from  men 
whose  trade  it  was  to  kill,  maim,  or  burn 
ail  and  sundry  to  their  patron's  order,  and 
for  a  fee  of  ten  crowns  a  month  ;  private 
hate  or  public  weal  being  equally  out  of 
consideration  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  poor 
humanitj',  even  butchers  have  their  repug- 
nances. 

The  strife,  as  has  been  said,  had  here 
been  sharpest,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  the  victors  had  heaped  their  spoils. 
There  they  lay,  flung  in  every  contortion 
of  twisted  trimk  and  limb,  nine  marrings 
of  God's  likeness.  'I'hat  they  had  fallen 
far  apart  was  clear  from  the  ghastly  tracks 
smeared  across  the  floor,  but  in  the  enii 
they  found  companionship.  Nerveless 
hands  grasped  broken    blades,  and    dead 
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eyes  looked  out  on  life  in  dazed  reproach, 
the  pangs  of  staggering  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  world  still  plain  to  be  read. 

To  those  who  found  them  death  was 
common,  and  so  a  thing  of  small  account ; 
but  the  callous  crowding  of  man  on  man, 
the  sheer  indignity  to  the  helpless  clay, 
shook  them  with  wrath,  and  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  clamour  of  malediction 
and  cries  for  vengeance.'  I3ut  these 
Beaufoy  hushed  with  a  shake  of  his 
hand. 

**  Is  Vaucourt  there  ?  "  he  said.  "  If 
not,  we  must  search." 

One  by  one  they  ranged  the  slain  men 
in  line  by  the  wall ;  but  there  was  no 
Mark  de  Vaucourt,  and  as  they  laid  the 
last  in  his  place  they  turned  in  silence  to 
the  Seigneur,  and  through  the  silence 
there  came  a  cry — a  shrill,  high-pitched, 
petulant  wail,  the  querulous  complaint  of 
helplessness  in  pain. 

**  Let  the  dead  bide  with  (iod,"  cried 
Beaufoy.  "By  St.  Francis,  there  is  life 
at  last!" 

Turning  down  the  corridor  to  the  left, 
he  ran  full-speed  up  the  narrow  circular 
stone  stairway  rising  at  its  end,  following 
the  thin  complaining  cry.  Everywhere 
were  signs  of  struggle,  and  for  all  his 
haste  he  noted  them  :  round  blots  upon 
the  worn  steps,  the  print  of  an  outstretched 
hand  upon  the  wall  as  where  a  man  had 
staggered  in  his  wild  race  with  death,  and 
once  a  broken  sword-blade.  Some  one  or 
more  had  fled,  hard  pursued  from  below, 
having  work  to  finish  above. 

Still  following  the  wailing,  Beaufoy  ran 
down  a  narrow,  ill-lit  passage-way,  and 
halted  at  a  wrecked  doorway — halted  to 
think.  The  caution  of  the  soldier  had 
come  back.  But  his  men  had  followed 
olose  behind  him,  and  now  Marmoiitel 
pushed  to  the  front. 

*'By  your  leave.  Seigneur,  this  is  my 
place,"  said  he,  and  would  have  entered. 

'*  Thy  place  when  thou  art  Seigneur. 
Am  not  I  first  ? "  answered  Beaufov,  and 
flung  him  reeling  backward.  **  (jod's 
mercy !     Denise  I  " 

On  the  bed  lay  a  woman,  mercifully 
dead ;  across  her  and  scarcely  human,  he 
was    so    hewn    and    stabbed,    Mark    de 


Vaucourt,  and  in  a  corner  beyond  the 
pillow  sat  an  eight  months'  old  girl-child 
dry-sobbing,  her  little  fists  rubbed  hard 
into  the  hollows  of  her  eyes.  That  much 
Marmontel  saw,  and  the  two  or  three 
others  that  crowded  at  his  heels,  but  they 
saw  no  more ;  nor,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
would  the  Seigneur  ever  speak,  by  so 
much  as  a  hint,  of  what  he  saw  in  that 
upper  room  at  Vaucourt.  Round  on  his 
men  swung  Beaufoy — 

*'  Hence,  all  of  you,"  he  cried.  *'  Let 
one  so  much  as  cross  the  door  and  the 
nine  below  will  become  ten.  This  is  a 
woman's  business,  or  a  priest's,  maybe." 

Then  he  went  down  upon  his  knees, 
ana  what  he  prayed  and  what  he  swore  is 
known  only  to  God  and  his  own  soul ;  but 
those  who  watched  him  through  the  chinks 
of  the  broken  door,  and  saw  the  play  of  his 
face,  thought  there  was  but  little  of  priest- 
liness  in  him,  except  it  were  in  commin- 
ation. 

When  he  came  out  into  the  passage 
again  he  held  the  still  sobbing  child 
clumsily  to  his  breast  with  his  left  arm — so 
clumsily,  and  with  such  a  plainly  unaccus- 
tomed air,  that- those  gathered  about  the 
stairhead  would  have  laughed  for  all  the 
tragedy,  but  that  the  hard  sternness  in  his 
eyes  cowed  them. 

"  Let  ten  bide  here  on  guard  and  the 
rest  follow,"  he  said  to  Marmontel  as  he 
tramped  down  the  curve  of  the  stairs  at 
the  head  of  his  troop,  and  out  into  the 
evening  sunshine. 

Setting  the  child  on  the  front  of  his 
saddle,  and  holding  her  firmly  there  with 
his  left  hand,  he  mounted,  and  turning,  to 
the  north-west,  rode  into  the  wood  in 
silence. 

**  But,  Siegneur,"  ventured  Marmontel, 
ranging  alongside,  "vengeance  lies  south." 

The  Seigneur  turned  on  him  with  a 
snarl.  **  Beaufoy's  ward  comes  first,"  he 
said.  **  We  ride  for  the  convent  of  the 
Poor  Clares.  Vengeance  can  wait,  and, 
by  the  Lord,  it  will  but  ripen  in  the  wait- 
ing. Be  at  ease,  Marmontel,  these  cowards 
shall  find  that  my  arm  and  my  memory  are 
alike  long." 

Thenceforward  for  two  hours  thev  rode 
in  silence,  and  the  dusk  was  thick  about 
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thctn  when  Marmontel  knocked  at  the 
Iffjtten*  lodge  of  the  Convent  of  Our  I^dy 
of  Oo^jd  Hope,  and  bade  the  fellow  tell 
the  Mother  Abbess  that  the  Seigneur  de 
Ikraufov  was  without  on  an  errand  of 
f>cace. 

"And  let  her  hasten/*  added  Beaufoy 
a»  he  dismounted.  **  For  all  our  peace,  I 
and  mine  are  somewhat  impatient." 

Presently  the  sliding  panel  set  in  the 
<loor  rattled  in  its  grooves,  and  from 
Urhind  the  bars  of  the  opened  grating  a 
white  face  looked  out.  To  have  the 
«:ourage  of  religion  is  well  enough,  but 
the  reputation  of  Raimond  de  lieaufoy 
was  none  of  the  best,  and  rumour  had  it 
that  he  held  few  things  sacred. 

**  Madame  " — and  the  Seigneur  held  the 
child  so  that  the  light  from  within  fell 
upon  her  sleeping  face  — **  be  this  my 
surety,"  and  in  a  few  words  he  told  her  of 
the  sack  of  Vaucourt,  and  how  that  little 
Denise — **  I  make  no  doubt,  Madame,  but 
that  her  name  is  Dcnise,  and  if  it  be  not 
now,  by  St.  Francis  it  shall  be  henceforth, 
for  her  mother's  sake "  —  heiress  of 
\'aucourt,  was  now  ward  of  Beaufoy  in 
virtue  of  his  Suzerainty. 

**  Keep  her  for  me,  Madame.  Who  am 
1.  to  nurture  such  a  tender  Iamb,  since — 
and  if  it  be  a  sin  may  the  Lord  forgive 
me — there  is  but  little  of  the  sheep  in  me. 
So  long  as  she  bides  here  Beaufoy  will  pay 
a  hundred  crowns  yearly  for  her  up-keep, 
and  more  if  need  be.  \\\t  it  my  part  to 
s<*e  that  Vaucourt  yields  it ;  and,  Madame, 
lor  pity's  sake  and  for  the  loving  tender 
woman's  nature  in  you,  send  to  Vaucourt 
l(»-morrow.  Men  can  dig  holes  for  men, 
but  .Madame  de  Vaucourt  lies  there,  and 
tlure  may  be  others,  for  wc  did  not 
March." 

Thus  it  came  that  the  care  of  the  lands 
of  llu'  child  Dcnise  fell  to  Raimond  de 
Beaufoy,  while  her  nurture  in  body  and 
sjnrii  was  watched  over  by  Our  Lady  of 
(iood  Hoj>e. 

In  all  re.si>ects  the  child  throve.  'J'hat 
Heaufoy  presently  forgot  her  was  to  her 
gain,  since  she  was  the  more  fully  left  to 
the  gentle  and  wholesome  teachings  of 
those  who  kept  truth  and  faith  alight  in  a 
dea<l  and  corrupt  age.    But  if  the  Seigneur 


gave  little  heed  to  the  child  Denise,  he 
nursed  and  fed  Vaucourt  with  such  good- 
will that  there  were  those  who  said  it  was 
no  better  than  a  fief  of  Beaufor,  and  lied  in 
the  saying.  Beaufoy  was  no  spoiler  of  the 
weak,  and  least  of  all  would  he  rob  the 
charge  that  death  and  blood  had  com- 
mitted to  his  ward.  So,  for  eighteen  years 
the  months  swung  round  :  Beaufoy,  except 
for  the  payment  of  the  tale  of  crowns, 
giving,  as  has  been  said,  small  heed  to 
Denise  de  Vaucourt,  when,  with  little 
warning,  his  memory*  %%'as  spurred  into 
wakefulness.     It  came  in  this  fashion. 

Of  all  Beaufoy's  friends,  and  he  had 
manv,  none  had  ser\'ed  him  so  well  or  so 
loyally  as  Henri  de  Beaul:aire,  a  Pecard 
gentleman  of  longer  pedigree  than  purse, 
and  who  was,  indeed,  as  poor  in  lands  as 
he  was  rich  in  courage,  honesty,  and  a 
sunny  temper.  For  eight  years  the  bond 
of  frank  faith,  good  fellowship,  and  many 
dangers  risked  in  common,  had  bound 
them  fast,  and  one  day  as  they  sat  under 
Beaufoy's  oak  Beaucaire  asked  a  recom- 
pense. 

"It  is  seven  years  since  you  married. 
Seigneur,"  he  said,  "  and  to  see  that 
noble  little  lad  growing  up  at  your  knees 
fills  me  with  envy.  If  Monseigneur  de 
(irandfrai  grants  leave,  give  me  Denise  for 
a  wife,  that  I,  too,  may  see  my  children 
before  I  am  greyheaded,  and  their  youth 
is  a  burden  to  my  age.  I  warrant 
Vaucourt  and  Beaufov  will  be  but  closer 
knit." 

Beaufoy  set  the  lad  down  upon  the 
grass.  "  Run  to  Marmontel,  my  Sieur, 
and  learn  thy  sword-play.  What  talk  is 
this  of  Grandfrai .''  My  Lord  Bishop  has 
his  rights  spiritual  and  I  my  rights 
temporal ;  I  pray  the  Lord  the  two  do 
not  clash,  for  (Srandfrai's  sake." 

**  But  Denise,  Seigneur,  Denise  .'^" 

**  Oh,  Denise,  Denise  ;  I  would  as  soon 
see  thee  at  Vaucourt  as  anv  man :  but 
what  of  (jrandfrai  ?  How  come  his 
fingers  into  the  affairs  of  Vaucourt  }  Am 
not  I  Suzerain  ?  Is  Denise  not  Beaufoy's 
ward  }  " 

**  Theodore  of  (jrandfrai  takes  leave  to 
doubt  it,"  answered  Beaucaire.  **That 
much  I  heard  to-dav." 
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"  Whose  ward,  then  ?    The  King's  ?  " 

**  Nearer  home,  Seigneur  :  Grandfrai*s 
himself.  He  says  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  are  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore " 

**  And  therefore  I  must  toil  and  plan  and 
scheme  for  eighteen  years  to  fatten — ha ! 
by  St.  Francis !  this  must  be  seen  to,  lest 
he  marry  Denise  to  the  Lord  knows  whom 
off-hand,  and  so  the  wealth  of  Vaucourt, 
of  my  making,  will  be  a  thorn  in  Beaufoy's 
side  for  ever  after!  That  Theodore  of 
(irandfrai  should  play- me  such  a  trick !  I 
took  him  for  a  simple  mat  in  s-and- vespers 
priest.  Speak  out,  Beaucairc  !  This  touches 
you  as  closely  as  it  does  me.  Is  there  more 
behind  ?  " 

**Only  that  young  Martin  de  Chapny — " 

•*  De  Chapny,  de  Chapny  ?  (iod  give 
me  patience !  I  would  have  the  man  hung 
to  his  own  lintel  within  the  month  !  De 
Chapny,  forsooth  !  Beaufoy  owes  him  no 
goodwill,  nor  he  Beaufoy.  We  must  strike, 
mv  friend,  we  must  strike  !  At  last  I  have 
found  a  use  for  Father  Gr^goire.  The  good 
man  must  have  grown  rusty  in  marrying, 
and  to-day  he  shall  polish  his  memory. 
Let  every  man  who  can  be  spared  make 
ready;  and,  since  the  riding  will  be  hard, 
the  friar  must  stick  to  his .  saddle,  though 
we  tie  his  legs  beneath  the  beast's  belly. 
De  Chapny !  (iod*s  mercy !  Beaufoy  has 
not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  tricked  by 
any  monk  of  them  all,  be  he  Bishop  or 
begging  brother." 

Though  from  Chateau  Beaufoy  to  the 
convent  of  the  Poor  Clares,  where  Denise 
lay  in  charge  of  the  grey  nuns,  was  a  three 
hours'  ride,  it  was  all  too  short  to  cool 
the  Seigneur's  wrath.  Nay,  the  heat,  the 
haste,  and  the  dust  were  so  many  spurs 
and  goads  to  prick  it  into  fresh  fierceness, 
so  that  the  evil  temper  in  him  grew  with 
the  miles.  Nor  did  the  sight  that  greeted 
his  eyes  outside  the  heavy  gates  of  the 
convent  quiet  his  humour. 

•*  By  St.  Francis !  my  Lord  Bishop  is 
forehanded  with  us.  Yonder  is  a  squire 
with  de  Chapny's  arms  upon  his  shield. 
Thank  the  Lord  there  is  a  lavman  in  the 
case,  since  to  trounce  a  Churchman  is  as 
shameful  as  striking  a  woman,  and  one  is 
like  to  gain  as  much  or  as  little  by  the  one 


as  the  other.  Knock,  Marmontel,  knock, 
and  be  not  over-nice  about  it.  Friend," 
he  went  on  as  a  scared  face  looked  through 
the  grating,  **  for  thy  body's  health  imperil 
thy  soul  a  little,  and  open  the  door. 
Raimond  de  Beaufoy  has  come  to  claim 
his  ward." 

Whereat,  instead  of  the  door  opening, 
the  panel  slid  back  in  its  grooves,  and 
from  across  the  wall  came  the  ring  of  feet 
pattering  up  the  hard  roadway  to  the  con- 
vent, which  stood  some  hundred  yards 
from  the  girdle  of  walls. 

"Let  six  face  round,  lest  my  Lord 
Bishop's  persuaders  to  the  peace  of  (lo<l 
take  us  unawares ;  and  do  you,  Marmontel, 
and  two  others,  pick  me  out  of  the  wood 
a  stout  and  heavy  sapling,  lest  in  the 
maintenance  of  right  and  justice  and  the 
peace  of  the  Suzerainty  it  be  needful  to 
batter  in  yonder  door.  Nay!  stay  a 
moment ;  our  friend  of  the  white  cheeks 
is  back  again,  and  not  alone." 

This  time  the  panel  was  untouched ; 
but  after  a  mighty  rasping  of  locks  and 
shooting  back  of  bolts,  the  postern  to  the 
left  of  the  great  door  was  flung  wide,  and 
into  the  open  space  stepped  Theodore  of 
(jrandfrai.  A  right  bishop-like  picture 
he  made,  standing  there  in  the  framework 
of  the  doorpost  and  lintel.  Christian 
prelate  from  his  thin  fringe  of  white  hair 
to  his  sandalled  feet.  Unlike  many  of  his 
day,  he  carried  no  insignia  of  the  Church 
Militant  about  him,  saving  those  of 
spiritual  warfare.  A  crucifix  and  a  rosar)- 
swung  from  his  girdle,  the  former  of 
silver,  the  latter  of  some  simple  beads.  His 
dress  was  no  more  than  the  grey  frock  of 
his  Order,  and  for  all  that  he  was  the  full 
figure  of  a  man  ;  the  mild  benevolence  of 
his  face  warranted  Bcaufoy's  description 
of  him  as  a  priest  of  matins  and  vespers. 
He  might  also  have  added  of  charity  and 
consolation,  but  that  the  Seigneur  had 
never  needed  such  ministrations. 

Yet,  for  all  his  mildness,  Theodore  of 
(irandfrai  was  no  man  to  forego  a  jot  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  or  abate  a  tittle 
of  the  privileges  of  religion. 

'*  Is  this  seemly.  Seigneur  de  Beaufoy, 
to  come  clamouring  at  thrse  gates  of  j>cace 
in  such  ti  fashion  ?" 
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**  Is  it  seemly,  my  Lord  Bishop," 
answered  the  Seigneur,  no  whit  abashed, 
**  to  filch  my  ward,  Denise  de  Vaucourt, 
from  me  on  some  monkish  pretence  ?  So 
goes  the  story;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  crave  your 
pardon,  but  by  St.  Francis,  I  claim  my 
ward  also." 

"The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  so 
debase  my  office  as  filch  a  ward  of  thine, 
or  of  any  man's.  There  lies  your  error. 
Denise  de  Vaucourt  is  ward  to  Grandfrai, 
and  not  all  the  wrath  or  browbeating  of 
every  lord  in  France  can  loose  the  bond." 

**  Your  ward.  Bishop,  yours  ?  God*s 
mercy " 


**  Nay,  not  mine,  but  Grandfrai's.' 

**  Have  done  with  juggle  of  words;  thy 
ward,  for  thou  art  Grandfrai !  What,  then, 
of  me  }  Do  I  count  for  nought  who  have 
sweated  and  laboured  and  planned  for 
Vaucourt  these  eighteen  years  }  " 

**  At  whose  instance,  Seigneur  de 
Beaufoy  }  Your  own  and  no  one  else's. 
It  is  time,"  and  the  Bishop  squared  his 
shoulders  and  looked  Beaufov  full  in  the 
face,  **  it  is  time  you  learned  that  to  lay 
your  hand  upon  a  thing  is  not  to  own  it." 

"What?"  cried  Beaufoy,  smiting  a 
clenched  fist  upon  a  palm,  **  Do  I  want 
Vaucourt?  By  the  Lord,  no!  But  here 
is  my  friend,  Messire  Henri  de  Beaucaire, 
whom  1  have  brought  to  wed  my  ward 
Denise  de  Vaucourt,  and  wed  her  he  shall. 
I^y  the  King's  grace,  I  am  Seigneur." 

**  By  God's  grace,  I  am  Bishop," 
answered  the  other,  "and  just  so  much 
as  God  outweighs  the  King  does  my  right 
overtop  yours.  Denise  de  Vaucourt  is 
orphaned,  and  to  the  orphan  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  mother  paramount.  To 
Mcssire  de  Beaucaire  1  take  no  exception. 
An  estimable  gentleman  in  all  truth,  but 
Denise  de  X'aucourt  is  already  promised. 
Her  betrothal  is  this  very  night,  and  so 
little  do  I  fear  you  or  your  pretended 
rights.  Seigneur,  that  1  frankly  ask  your 
presence  and  that  of  any  three  you  will, 
but  let  a  fifth  seek  to  cross  the  doorway, 
and  1  tell  you,  Raimond  de  Beaufoy,  that 
you  will  set  ablaze  such  a  fire  in  Augoumois 
as  will  need  the  tears  of  all  France  to 
quench.  Come  an  you  will  come,  or 
bide;  it's  all  one  to  me." 


Turning,  he  left  the  door  open  behind 
him,  and  walked  slowly  up  the  path  to  the 
great  grey  building,  of  which  glimpses 
could  be  caught  between  the  laden  orchard- 
trees  that  closed  it  round.  For  an  instant 
Beaufoy  sat  his  saddle,  weighing  the 
chances ;  then  he  flung  himself  to  the 
ground.  "He  is  right;  it  were  a  fool's 
deed  to  split  Augoumois  on  such  a 
question ;  yet,  by  the  faith  of  Beaufoy, 
de  Chapny  shall  not  marry  Denise  de 
Vaucourt.  Come,  Beaucaire  ;  follow 
thou,  Marmontel  ;  he  said  take  three, 
and  I  will  take  but  two.  Hark  you," 
and  he  turned  sharply  to  his  men,  "  let 
there  be  no  brawlings.  Who  touches 
(jrandfrai  or  Chapny,  except  upon  my 
word,  touches  me.  The  Lord  forbid 
that  any  unconsidered  zeal  should  set 
Augoumois  a-burning." 

.  Leisurely,  and  like  one  who  knew  that 
whatsoever  was  in  progress  must  needs 
wait  his  pleasure,  the  Seigneur  followed 
Theodore  of  Grandfrai,  pausing  ever}'  half- 
dozen  or  dozen  paces  to  point  out  this  or 
that  to  Beaucaire,  as  if  to  set  an  accent  on 
his  slowness. 

"  Trust  the  Church  to  be  well  served  ! 
Saw  you  ever  such  a  burden  of  fruit  or 
such  a  smooth  pleasantness  of  turf  ?  By 
St.  Francis,  if  I  were  not  Beaufoy  I  would 
be  a  monk  I  Not  Charles  in  his  beloved 
gardens  is  more  daintily  surrounded. 
Mark  the  wealth  of  Madonna  lilies,  and 
out  of  season,  too  ;  the  ver)*  air  is  spiced 
by  them.  Poor  Clares  they  called  them- 
selves I  See  the  carvings  of  the  door\i'ay, 
and  there  on  yonder  gables;  my  faith, 
what  better  could  they  have  an  they  were 
Rich  Clares !  What,  my  friend  ?  The 
Bishop  waits  us  ?  Aye,  aye !  lead  thou, 
and  we  will  follow.  It  were  the  crime  of 
a  heretic  to  make  a  Bishop  wait !  " 

Behind  the  great  door  with  its  many 
bolts  and  studs  of  metal  was  yet  another 
barrier,  a  kind  of  latticed  screen  of 
hammered  ironwork,  and  beyond  it  lay 
the  cool  grey  of  the  broad  and  silent  hall. 
Crossing  this,  they  were  ushered  into  a 
chamber  whose  magnificent  proportions  of 
width,  height,  and  length  might  well  have 
been  the  glor}*  of  a  palace,  even  had  its 
mouldings  and  frescoes  be(»n  less  splendid. 


'IHK  BKAUI-OY   ROMANCKS. 


Here  again  iht-rc  nas  silence,  but  a  silence 
tremulous  with  the  life  of  a  great  throng 
strained  into  attention. 

For  half  ils  space  the  room  was  packed, 
but  packed  so  that  its  loner  end  and  three- 
fourths  of  its  centre  were  empty.  Up 
l>etween  the  crowded  lines  of  grey-robed 
women  walked  the  Seigneur,  Beaucatre  at 


midst — mnged  at  her  left.    Six  pacts  from 
her  he  stopped. 

"  My  thanks,  Madame,  for  all  ilic  love 
anil  care  j'ou  have  shown  my  ward,  and  I 
pledge  you  my  faith  that  Kaimond  de 
Beaufoy  has  as  long  a  memory  fiir  an 
obligation  as  for  an  injurj-  Could  a  man, 
who  has  to  hold  his  own  with  the  wDrld, 


le  clamouring  at  Ihesi  gales  of  peact 


his  side  and  ^larmontel  two  paces  in  the 
rear.  His  eyes  were  smiling,  but  his 
mouth  was  hard-set,  and  to  one  who  knew 
him  it  was  plain  he  was  in  no  placable 
mood. 

But  it  was  neither  to  right  nor  left  that 
he  looked,  but  in  front,  where,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  the  Abbess  stood, 
a  group  of  ht-r  nuns  about  her,  Deiiise  hy 
her  side,  and  Theodore  of  (Irandfrai  with 
a  dozen  of  his  monks — de  Chapnv  in  their 


say  more  .'  Hut  now  the  time  lias  conic  lo 
relieve  you  of  tour  charge,  and  thai  von 
mai  ha\e  no  fear  for  her  safely  I  han'  a 
score  of  men  without  who  know  n<i  other 
law  than  that  I  give  them.  To  be  frank, 
Mailame,  I  have  promised  Denise  in 
marriage  to  my  friend  Messire  Henri  dc 
Heaucaire  ;  and  where  Beaufoy  gives  Ids 
friendship  no  woman  need  shrink  from 
giving  her  trust." 

"  But,"   and  the  Abbess   drew    Uenise 
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towards  her — a  slender  slip  of  a  girl, 
dressed  in  the  plainest  white,  and  her  hair 
drawn  back  from  her  pale  face  in  a  simple 
knot — **  Denise  is  but  a  child/* 

**  My  Lord  Bishop  differs,  Madame,*' 
answered  Beaufoy  gravely.  **  And  she 
who  is  woman  enough  for  Martin  de 
Chapny  is  woman  enough  for  Henri  de 
Beaucaire." 

V  I  am  here,"  cried  tie  Chapny,  **  by 
gnice  of  Monseigncur  de  (irandfrai, 
and " 

**  I^  !  la !  la ! "  broke  in  the  Seigneur. 
**  May  Monseigneur  de  ( Irandfrai  teach 
you  better  manners,  though  if  he  fails  in 
that  duty,*  never  fear,  tliere  are  others  to 
take  his  place !  This  is  no  affair  of  yours, 
Messire,  saving  as  catspaw  to  (irandfrai's 
monkev.*' 

**But  it  is  of  mine,  Raimond  de  Beaufoy." 
and  Bishop  Theodore  confronted  the 
Seigneur.  **  Denis**  de  Vaucourt  is  ward 
to  (irandfrai  by  right  ami  privilege  of  the 
Church.  What  .-*  Because  vou  mouth  and 
bully,  shall  I  play  traitor  to  my  trust .-'  No ! — 
not  for fi ft v Beau fovs,  with  fiftv score  church- 
plunderers  at  their  back  !     Listen " 

** No, rather,  listen  thou!"  cried  Beaufoy. 
**  Must  I  lose  mv  toil  because  it  suits  vour 
crooked  policies  to  filch  my  labour  on  a 
trumped  pretence  .''  Denise  is  Beaufoy's 
by  right  of  lives  set  in  the  balance  and 
eighteen  years  of  struggle.  And  here, 
before  you  all,  and  in  the  face  of  (iod,  I 
swear " 

'*  Swear  not  at  all,  Raimond  de  Beaufoy, 
lest  in  reply,  instead  of  calling  (iod  to 
witness,  1  call  Him  to  curse." 

**  Curse  on,"  rried  Beaufoy,  gripping 
round  for  his  sword,  "but  have  Denise  I 
shall.  De  Bcaucaire,  Marmontel,  come, 
they  are  but  a  pack  of  monks  !  " 

**  Men  as  well  as  monks,"  cried  back 
the  Bishop,  and  at  a  sign  the  brethren 
gathered  round  the  Abbess  and  fronted 
Beaufoy  with  uplifted  crucifixes. 

"Tush,"   said   the    Seigneur,  ramming 


home  his  half-drawn  blade,  "  said  I  not 
that  a  man  could  no  more  strike  a  monk 
than  a  woman !  For  peace  sake  I  will 
humour  the  girl.  Hearken,  Denise.  I 
was  vour  mother's  friend,  and  in  the  dav 
of  her  need  all  that  man  could  do  to  save 
her  I  did.  You,  at  least,  I  saved.  *  Vau- 
court I  have  tended,  nursed,  nourished,, 
anil  so  far  as  lay  within  me  I  have  played 
the  father.  Remember  this,  anil  tell 
me,  is  it  vour  wish  to  marrv  Martin  de 
Chapny  ?  " 

And  out  of  the  great  silence  that  fol- 
lowed. Denise,  never  lifting  her  head  from 
the  Mother's  breast,  answered  in  a  whisper, 

"  No." 

"  (jood  !  "  cried  de  Beaufoy.  "  If  you 
owed  me  a  debt,  Denise,  you  have  paid  in 
full.     Are  you  answered,  Monseigneur  .''" 

"  Hearken,  Denise,"  said  Theodore  of 
(irandfrai  in  his  turn.  "  For  eighteen 
years  the  Church  has  guarded,  sheltered, 
taught,  and  loved  you.  In  your  so^row^t 
vou  have  been  comforted,  in  vour  troubles 
you  have  been  soothed,  in  your  doubts  you 
have  been  guided.  The  love  of  (jod  has 
been  brought  near  to  you.  Motherless, 
you  have  lacked  no  mother;  fatherless, 
vou  have  lacked  no  father.  Remember 
this,  and  tell  me,  Denise,  is  it  your  will  to 
marry  Henri  de  Beaucaire  ?  " 

And  again,  holding  the  Mother  the 
closer,  Denise  answered,  "  No  !  " 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence,  and 
it  was  the  girl  who  broke  it. 

**  Keep)  me.  Mother,  and  hold  me  fast. 
If  I  am  but  worthy  let  me  be  as  you  are, 
the  Bride  of  the  Lord  Christ  and  of  none 
else." 

Again  there  was  a  silence ;  such  a 
silence  as  when  men  feel  that  the  F^temal 
is  very  near,  and  this  time  it  was  Beaufoy 
who  broke  it. 

**  So  be  it,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  Let 
us  leave  bickering,  we  two.  Thou  and  I 
must  stand  aside,  Bishop,  for  here  is  a 
greater  than  us  both." 
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By  FRANCIS  R  HARDY. 


IHTLE  LONGACOMING  had  es- 
^  caficrd  the  inarch  of  improvement. 
No  railuay  linked  restful  town  with  restless 
city;  and  the  wide  sandy  streets,  shaded 
by  old  maple  trees,  remained  for  hours 
uti'^listurlied.  A  few  shops  disfigured  the 
main  stwret.  With  this  exception,  that 
^Irret  was  lined  with  old-fashioned  homes — 
Iramc  buildings  rich  in  wide  verandahs 
and  ^reat  chimneys.  In  the  heart  of  the 
1/iwn  stood  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
brirk  walls  blushing  through  leafy  screen, 
Wf>oden  s|iire  lifting  a  white  finger  against 
the  skv. 

Arrows  the  way  from  the  old  church 
.stood  the  old  parsonage.  This  was  the 
home  of  Doctor  Will,  an  old-fashioned 
jihepherd  who  for  half  a  century  had  led 
bis  old-fashioned  flock  through  green 
|)asturc*s  and  by  still  waters.  Happy  days 
were  those  old  days  in  little  Long- 
acoming — too  happy  to  last.  For  one 
evil  day  American  enterprise  built  a  rail- 
way and  linked  the  old  town  to  the  new 

world. 

#  #  «  « 

The  **  iron  horse "  wrought  a  trans- 
formation in  Little  Longacoming.  In  six 
months  the  population  doubled  ;  old 
homrs  changed  into  new  shops ;  factory 
smoke  polluted  the  clean,  clear  air;  the 
meadows  behind  the  town  parted  into 
huilding  lots  ;  the  groat  wind-break  of 
pine  woods  foil  before  the  axe  of  enter- 
prise. Now  people,  who  came  with  the 
railway,  were  full  of  new  energy  ;  they  put 
*•  K'o  **  into  secular  affairs ;  they  tried  to 
put  more  **  go "  into  that  old-fashioned 
(fospel  which  had  satisfied  Longacoming 
for  ^generations. 

The  natural  optimism  of  the  old  town 


angered  the  new  Chri>tian5.  True, 
Doctor  Will's  people  were  n  »ted  for  clean 
living,  honest  dealing.  The  town  had 
always  been  free  from  the  coarse  dissipa- 
tion of  other  towns.  But  all  this  counted 
nothing,  so  the  new  folk  said,  in  the 
absence  of  that  loud  profession  of  faith 
which  proved  spirit  wrestling  with  flesh. 
This  spiritual  deadness  of  Longacoming 
was  charged  to  the  sinful  >unniness  of 
Doctor  Will. 

The  new  element  in  the  townfolk,  being 
aggressive,  soon  captured  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  .\nd  tlu*  first  act  of 
the  new  men  was  to  ask  Doctor  Will  to 
resign. 

"The  Doctor  must  realise,"  the  new 
trustees  wrote,  "  that  he  was  too  old  for 
the  leadership  of  a  large  congregation. 
They  would  pay  him  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  he  must  vacate  the  parsonage  at 
once." 

•  «  •  • 

It  was  Sundav  afternoon  :  the  Sundav 
after  the  message  of  dismissal  had  been 
received.  That  morning  Doctor  Will  had 
preached  his  farewell  sermon,  had  spoken, 
in  his  old-fashioned  way,  from  the  text : 
•*  Love  is  God,  for  God  is  love,"  the  key- 
note of  his  own  life.  But  not  a  word  of 
protest  at  his  dismissal  ha<l  fiillen  from  his 
lips. 

"lie  was  an  old  man :  it  was  right  for 
him  to  make  room  for  the  new  generation  : 
he  loved  them  all :  he  hoped  they  would 
continue  to  love  him :  his  prayers  would 
follow  them  :  he  asked  the  prayers  of  his 
old  congregation." 

Through  the  open  window  came  the 
spring  sunshine  and  the  sweet  music  of 
rustling  leaves  and  fretting  branches.     A 
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new  light  rested,  so  many  folks  fancied, 
on  the  rugged  face  of  the  old  shepherd, 
a  new  note  rang  clear  in  his  deep,  rich 
voice. 

After  the  benediction  came  many  hand- 
grips ;  and  in  many  voices,  some  broken  : 
*•  (iod  bless  you,  Doctor  Will  1 "  Then  a 
bevy  of  young  folks  had  brought  the  old 
"*  shepherd  '*  home,  as  young  folks  had 
formed  his  bodyguard  from  church  to 
parsonage  every  Sunday  morning  during 
half  a  centun'.  Many  friends  called  during 
the  afternoon.  It  had  been  a  busy,  trying 
<lay  for  Doctor  Will,  and  the  toniing  of 
twilight  was  indeed  welcome. 

Hut  when,  at  last,  he  was  safe  in  the 
twilight  ami  alone,  a  wave  of  sad  thought 
swept  over  him. 

**  Father,  how  can  I  live  without  mv 
work  }  " 

The  old,  dim  eves  lifted  to  the  white 
church  spire  over  the  way. 


**  It  is  mv  life,  Master  !  " 

Then  Doctor  Will  turned,  and  with 
trembling  hand,  plucked  a  spray  of  honey- 
suckle, pressed  it  to  his  white  lips ;  then 
he  dropi)ed  the  flower  and  took  up  his  old 
Bible.  Opening  at  random  he  read  aloud, 
memor)'  aiding  dim  old  eyes — 

"  I  will  not  leave  vou  comfortless." 
Then  the  peace  of  twilight  fell  on  Doctor 
Will's  face,  his  head  sank  back,  and  the 
dim  old  eyes  closed  as  if  in  sleep. 

Wind  of  eventide  stirred  the  honev- 
suckle  ;  a  rose  overhead  swaveil  like  censer 
swung  by  unseen  hands  ;  a  bird  hopped 
slowly  along  the  verandah  rail.  And  then 
the  still  air  grew  tremulous  with  the  first 
note  of  evening  bell.  At  the  familiar 
sound  Doctor  Will  started  forward. 

"  The  bell— yes.  Master." 

And  then  twilight  and  Doctor  Will 
faded  out  of  Little?  Longacoming. 


MARGOT  CHEZ  ELLE. 


ATKA-(i()WX   and   an    easy   chair; 
A    book   of   wisdom    for   the    fair 
Instructing   ihem   to   shun   the   net 
Which    man    for   womankind   has   set 
Or  else   the   newest   fairy   tales 
Where    Princess   over    Prince   prevails; 
A   cheery   fire,   a   shaded   lamp, 
Now   what   more   do  you   ask,   sweet    scamp  ? 
You   say   there 's   one   thing   wanting  yet. 
And    that 's   i^of  course)   your  cigarette  1 
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T  HE  Capcisavefy  different  placefrom      an  extraordinary  aiiraclion    for  men  nho 
what  it  was  when  the  Dutch  Fleet     might  have  been  Kings,  for  did  not  the 
vi-iitcd  it  in    1670,  when  the   quaint   old      Prinee  Imperial  lose  his  life  there? 

An  object  lesson 
of  the  progress  of 
the  Transvaal  is 
afforded  by  our 
picture.  The  Out- 
landers  celebrated 
the  Jubilee  by 
<i ragging  niodt-ls 
through  Johannes- 
burg, showing  the 
increase  of  min- 
erals. One  globe 
represented  the 
Rand  cyanide  out- 
put at  1,740,171 
ounces,  valued  at 
;^9.59i.g57.  «"•'"<-■ 

Fr.™  on  Old  Prtiil,  ,|,g    „g|  J  QUtOUl  in 

THE   CAPE   AS   IT  APPEARED  TO  THK    l)ITCH    Fl.P.ET   IN    167O.  ,        f 

the  last  ten  years 
print  reproduced  here  was  published  for  the  was  shown  as  1 2,175,835  ounces,  valued  at 
benefit  of  Europe.  Years  before  this  the  ;^43, 544,08+.  Of  course  it  has  swollen 
resplendent  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  had  considerably  since  this  estimate  was  made. 
wished  to  ex- 
plore   Mada- ' 

gascar,  and 
would  un- 
doubtedly 
have        done 

ihe  fact  that 
his  mother's 
the  Queen  of 
Hohemia^ 
1:  n  g  i  i  s  h 
•-ounsellors 
nipped  the 
scheme  in 
tlie  bud  by 
declining  to 
siii.])ly  him 
with      funds. 

South  Africa  i-h«..bru.uw.c*.  ' 

has,    indeed,  *"  objkct  lesson  ok  thk  pkockess  ok  the  rasd. 
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BREAD    OF    DECEIT 


By  JOHN    LE    BRETON. 


Author  of  *Unhoh   Matrimony,''    *' Miss    Twior*'   etc 


**  Bread  of  drccit  is  sweet  to  a  man ;  but  aftcnt-ard  his 
mouth  shall  be  filled  with  (gravel." 


<< 
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INNER  1 "  shouted  a  stentorian 
voice  on  board  the  tramp- 
steamer  Deer/ooi,  which  was  loading  at  the 
south  side  of  North  Jetty  in  the  Tidal 
Basin,  Victoria  Docks.  The  word  was 
passt»d  from  one  hatch  to  another,  and 
climbing  up  from  below  to  join  those  on 
deck  came  streams  of  men,  who,  forming 
into  a  long  line,  descended  the  ladder  over 
the  side  and  went  out  of  the  docks  for 
their  midday  meal ;  a  few  who  lived  close 
by  crossing  the  railway-bridge  and  going 
home,  but  the  majority  settling  down  to 
eat  their  food  just  outside  the  gates. 

The  tally  clerk,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Stone,  lodged  with  a  family  named  Brian 
in  a  small  house  near  the  Tidal  Basin 
Station,  and  he  went  home  to  dinner, 
partly  because  he  didn't  care  to  associate 
with  the  men,  but  also  because  Kate 
Brian  cooked  a  good  dinner  for  him  every 
day,  and  served  it  to  him  with  quite 
remarkable  cleanliness  in  his  own  tiny 
sitting-room.  He  rented  the  top  half  of 
the  house  for  4s.  6d.  per  week,  and  paid 
an  extra  half-crown  for  attendance.  The 
lower  half  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
Kate  Brian,  her  mother,  and  her  brother 
Tim,  who  was  a  stcveih^re's  labourer  at 
present  working  on  boartl  the  s.s.  Dtt'rf<*ot 
as  gangwayman  in  the  gaiii^  upon  which 
Dick  Stone  was  attending. 

Among  the  men  who  obtain  employment 
in  the  docks  of  London  are  many  who 
once  held  good  social  positions,  men  who 
once  seemed  favoured  bv  fortune,  scholars 
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whose  learning  honoured  their  Alma 
Mater,  soldiers  at  whose  word  of  com- 
mand men  became  machinery.  These  men 
have  drifted  down  until  at  the  docks  they 
are  thankful  to  get  a  few  pence  a  day 
when  work  is  to  be  had,  earning  as  much 
perhapis  in  a  week  as  they  once  paid  in  a 
single  cab-fare.  More  than  a  step  above 
these  poor  toys  of  fate  was  the  Hon.  Dick 
Stone,  for  through  the  kind  offices  of 
friends  he  had  obtained  work  as  an 
assistant  ship's  clerk,  or  tally  clerk,  in  a 
firm  where  the  work  was  fairly  constant. 
The  pay  was  six  shillings  a  day,  the  hours 
from  seven  o'clock  to  five,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  a  shilling  an  hour  overtime,  out 
of  which  the  head  ship's  clerk  expected  a 
tribute.  It  was  the  tally  clerk's  business 
to  count  the  pieces  and  packages  going 
into  a  vessel  and  to  enter  the  tally  into  a 
book,  and  he  had  also  to  see  that  every- 
thing shipped  was  in  good  condition. 
Sometimes  the  goods  had  to  be  measured 
with  a  rule  or  with  callipers,  and  this  was 
either  done  on  deck  while  the  goods  hung 
in  chains,  or  in  the  hold  of  the  barge,  or 
on  the  quay.  The  stevedores,  who  did 
not  like  waiting,  favoured  the  two  latter 
places,  and  so  it  happened  that  Dick  was 
often  compelled  to  climb  down  a  swaying 
roj)e-ladder  and  cross  slippery-  barges  at 
considerable  personal  risk.  Since  he  had 
been  at  the  docks  his  courtesy  title  of 
"Honourable"  had  fallen  into  disuse; 
and,  indeed,  his  indolence  of  mind  was 
such  that  he  could  not  stitTen  into  Jignity 
when  the  men  familiarly  addressed  him  as 
"  Dick." 
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"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  would  say 
in  his  sluggish  manner,  without  a  gleam  of 
interest  in  the  subject — or  in  any  subject. 

What  did  it  matter  when  he  flung  away 
his  fortune  ?  What  did  it  matter  when 
his  friends  turned  him  adrift  ?  The  girl 
who  had  promised  to  marry  him  broke  off 
the  engagement.     What  did  it  matter  ? 

A  cousin  who  had  an  interest  in  a  line 
of  steamers  had  procured  for  him  his 
present  situation,  and  he  was  told  that  if 
he  worked  steadily  for  twelve  months  he 
should  be  taken  into  the  London  office 
and  promoted  to  a  good  position  ;  and  for 
a  wonder  he  had  worked  without  a  break  for 
half  that  period,  though  more  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  too  lazy  to  look  for  anything 
better  than  for  the  hopes  held  out  to  him. 

**  You're  late,  Dick,"  said  Kate  Brian 
as  he  strolled  in  to  dinner ;  **  so  don't 
blame  me  if  the  meat 's  too  much  done  !  " 

**  I  never  blame  you,  my  dear,"  he 
drawled,  and  seated  himself  at  the  table 
and  allowed  Kate  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
had  the  air  of  a  Sultan  who  indulgently 
suffers  the  service  of  a  beautiful  slave; 
but  Kate  did  not  so  understand  his  manner. 
She  knew  he  was  a  **  swell,"  and  naturally 
would  have  **  swell "  ways,  and  she  admired 
him  and  his  kindly  insolence  most  enthusi- 
astically. 

A  fine  handsome  girl  was  Kate  the 
hand  -  maiden,  with  good  features,  a 
splendid  figure  rather  inclining  towards 
over-luxuriance,  a  high  colour,  aiid  masses 
t)f  glowing  red  hair  t'wisted  neatly  about 
her  head.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  rest- 
less, and  rather  small,  and  the  constant 
movement  of  them  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  always  being  suspicious.  A  remark 
which  she  could  not  quite  understand 
would  bring  the  dark  small  eyes  glinting 
upon  the  speaker  in  a  weird,  uncomfortable 
fashion.  She  was  incapable  of  a  clear, 
steady  glance,  and  it  was  the  unquiet  of 
her  eyes  rather  than  their  lack  of  size 
which  detracted  so  much  from  he  beautv. 
Her  admirers  were  lej^ion,  and  before  the 
advent  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stone  she  had 
changed  from  one  sweetheart  to  another 
in  a  way  that  was  simply  audacious ;  but 
since  her  family  had  been  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  this  tall,  languid  gentleman, 


with  his  colourless  face  and  impassive 
expression,  she  had  dismissed  each  and 
all  of  her  former  swains. 

Dick  admired  her,  of  course  ;  he  always 
admired  fine  women ;  and  his  earlier 
association  with  certain  ladies  of  the  stage 
had  accustomed  him  to  peculiarities  of 
speech  and  manner  such  as  distinguished 
Kate,  which  might  otherwise  have  jarred 
upon  his  nerves.  He  had  no  affection  for 
her,  but  in  his  aimless  way  he  had  drifted 
into  an  entanglement  which  he  regarded 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  man  being 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  a  hand- 
some woman ;  she,  however,looked  upon  the 
said  entanglement  as  an  engagement,  and 
considered  Dick  her  **  steady  company." 

She  was  an  ambitious  girl,  and  it  was 
only  in  her  first  youth  that  the  attentions 
of  her  brother's  friends  afforded  her  any 
pleasure  ;  the  admiration  of  men  of  her 
own  class  was  offered  to  her  so  freely  and 
generally  that  it  soon  palled  upon  her,  and 
her  aspirations  took  another  course — she 
longed  to  be  a  lady.  This  ambition  was 
unattainable,  for  Kate's  conception  of  a 
**  ladv "  was  a  woman  married  to  a  mai. 
who  did  not  earn  his  living  by  manual 
labour,  and  who  kcjU  a  servant.  When 
Dick  Stone  came  to  the  house  and  locked 
upon  her  with  favour,  she  told  herself  that 
her  chance  had  come,  and  she  spared  no 
pains  to  cajuure  him. 

Tim  Brian,  who  had  some  dim  idea  ol 
what  was  going  on,  became  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  for  his  views  of  life  were  broad  in 
the  sense  that  he  dealt  in  large  generalities, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  gentlemen 
always  behaved  badly  to  pretty  girls  of 
Kate's  rank.  If  there  was  one  thing  in 
this  world  that  seemed  really  good  to  Tim, 
it  was  his  sister,  and  he  admired  her 
intensely.  She  was  not  only  handsome, 
but  compared  with  his  own  slow  wit,  hers 
was  brilliant,  and  any  Pltempt  on  his  part 
to  show  her  that  she  was  acting  wrongly 
was  foiled  bv  one  of  her  convincing 
arguments  in  two  minutes.  Yet  Tim 
brooded  over  the  matter,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Dick  Stone  was  a  designing 
blackguard,  and  that  Kate  was  an  unsus- 
pecting *  angel  —  a  vastly  mistaken  con- 
clusion.   He  pondered  and  sulked  until  he 
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saw  Dick  in  the  guise  of  Satan,  and 
wondered  whether  ha  wculd  be  justified  in 
flinj^ing  him  over  the  ship's  side  some  day, 

Dick  finished  his  dinner,  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  then  stretched  himself  and 
yawned  wearily. 

"Another  four  hours!"  he  said  in  his 
monotonous  voice. 

"Is  there  anj-thin'  you  spccialk  fancy 
for  tea,  Dick  dear .-' "  asked  Kitty.  •'  A 
kipper  ?  " 

'•  I  don't  know.  Haie  1  enough  money 
for  a  grilled  chicken  .■"'  he  .iskeil. 

"  O"  course  you 
have  !  I  've  fourteen 
shillin'  o'  yours  left, 
and  it's  only  Thurs- 
day. I  'It  get  you  a 
lovely  chicken,  and 
it  '11  be  ready  at 
half-past  five.  Now, 
here's  a  letter  for 
you, dear ;  I  wouldn't 
give  it  to  you  afore 
in  case  there  was 
bad  news  in  it,  and 
I  wanted  you  to 
have  your  dinner  in 
peace.  Now,  dar- 
ling, give  me  a  kis^ 
for  it ! " 

•  She  bent  hir 
fresh -coloured  face 
down  to  his  and 

pouted  her  full   red  ..  .\',.i.'.  here  'i  a  la 

lips,  and  he  kissed 

hv^r  coo^y  and  wiihoul  enthuMasm,  Then 
he  look  the  letter  from  her  and  com- 
menced rcidjng  it,  and  very  .siton  his  eyes 
began  to  shine,  and  he  s3t  up  in  his 
chair. 

•'Good  news  then,  Dick  dear?"'  asked 
Kate,  smoothing  his  hair. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but  went 
or.  reading  until  he  had  (:nishcd  the 
letter, 

"Do  tet!  me  what  it  is,  darling,"  she 
said  coaxingly. 

"Confounded  old  wretch,  though,  to 
make  that  condition,"   he  muttered. 

"  What  condition  .'  What  a  tease  you 
are.  Dick  !  Do  tell  me  I "  exclaimed  Kale 
pettishly. 


"Ons  of  my  aunts  dead.  Knew  she 
was  dead,  but  didn't  ask  any  questions 
because  she  'd  told  me  she  wouldn't  leave 
me  anyfhing." 

•■And  she  has.^"  asked  Kate  breath- 
lessly. 
Dick  i.'.odded. 

"  The  interest  on  ;£io,ooo,  Tisn't 
much,  buE  it  will  keep  me  going." 

"How  lovely;  and  you  won't  have  to 
work  here." 

"  That 's  the  infernal  part  of  it.  She's 
made  it  a  condition  that  I  keep  this  berth 
for  a  twelvemonth, 
so  as  to  accustom 
myself  to  labour 
and  to  learn 
economy  of  living. 
That's  my  infernal 
cousin's  doing ;  he 
put  her  up  to  that, 
for  those  were  his 
very  words,  damn 
him ! " 

"Never  mind, 
Dick  dear ;  it 's 
only  another  six 
months." 

"  I  suppose  it 
can't  be  helped  ; 
it  's    better    than 

"  1  should  think 
it  was.  How  much 
uerf^r  ym.  ,Uarr  a     year     wiii     you 

have .-' " 

"About  nine  hundred.  The  old  girl 
put  it  in  good  mortgages,  paving  four  and 
a  half.     She  was  a  'cute  old  lady." 

" -S'ine  hundred  a  year!  Why  we — 
you — can-have  a  lovely  house  and  sen'ants 
and  a  carriage  !  "  and  the  girl's  eyes 
dilated,  and  her  colour  rose  as  she  kissed 
him  again  and  again. 

"  I  shall  borrow  a  '  thou.'  on  the 
strength  of  it  as  soon  as  the  year's 
up,  and  then  I  'II  work  that  system  at 
Monte  Carlo.  It 's  a  '  cert.,' "  he  said 
drcamil,-. 

"  Oh,  Dick  !  I  've  read  about  it,  and 
it's  all  lit  up  ever}'  night,  and  they  say  it 
looks  like  fairj'land,"  she  said  ;  and  then, 
clinging  to  his  arm,  she  whispered  in  his 
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ear,  **  When  are  we  going  to  got  married, 
Dick  ?  " 

"  Married  ? "  he  repeated,  startled  out 
of  his  usual  apathy. 

"  Yes,  married,"  she  answered  defiantly. 

"Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  my 
girl,"  he  said  quietly,  rising  and  taking  his 
hat  from  off  the  cheap  and  faded  sofa. 

Kate  slipped  round  the  table,  and  stood 
with  her  back  against  the  door.  She  was 
flushed  so  deeply  that  her  face  had  almost 
a  purplish  tint,  and  she  was  strongly 
excited. 

**  Now  look  here,  Dick,  don't  you  think 
you  can  treat  me  as  you  've  treated  other 
women.  You  've  got  to  marry  me,  and 
that 's  all  about  it.  You  promised  it,  and 
I  shall  make  you  a  good  wife  !  " 

"  Don't  fly  into  such  a  rage,  Kate,"  he 
said,  without  any  appearance  of  being  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  matter,  but  rather 
posing  as  a  friendly  adviser,  "  I  may  have 
promised,  but  you  must  have  known  I 
meant  nothing.  Our  little  affair  has  been 
the  merest  flirtation,  and  has  never  gone 
beyond  that  point.  As  for  marriage  with 
you,  it 's  impossible,  so  don't  be  foolish  ! 
When  I  get  my  money  you  shall  have 
some." 

"It's  not  your  money  I  want!"  she 
cried  shrilly,  "it's  you!  I  always  said 
I  'd  marry  a  gentleman,  and  I  will.  I  moan 
to  be  your  wife  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  mean,  my  girl. 
You  never  will  be  my  wife,  and  you  may 
as  well  make  uj)  your  mind  to  that  fact  at 
once ! " 

Then  Kate's  dock-breeding  came  out, 
and  she  lost  all  control  over  herself. 

"  You  mean  hound  !  "  she  broko  out, 
her  white  tooth  showing  between  hor 
parted  red  lips  in  what  looked  dangerously 
like  a  snarl.  "  I  might  'a'  known  you  \1 
got  no  honour  in  you.  You  're  not  lit  to 
marry  a  decent  woman,  you  cur !  " 

"  I  daresay  you  're  quite  right,  Kato,  so 
it  *s  a  good  thing  for  you,  after  all.  Xow, 
let  me  pass  ;  1  have  to  got  back  io  that 
beastly  stoamor !  " 

**  I  wish  vou  were  dead,  vou  brulo  !  "  she 
shrieked,  and  followed  up  with  a  variety 
of  strong  expressions  commonly  used  by 
the  women  of  the  neighbourhood ;  then, 


having  reached  the  extreme  pitch  of  her 
fun-,  she  rushed  at  him  with  hands  out- 
stretched.  Ho  caught  her  by  the  wrists 
and  forced  hor  into  a  chair,  passing  out  of 
the  room  just  before  fat  old  Mrs.  Brian 
entered  to  fnul  hor  ilaughter  in  strong 
hysterics. 

When  Dick  returned  to  the  house  at 
half-past  five  there  was  no  tea  ready  for 
him,  and  as  Kate  had  gone  to  bed  ill,  he 
was  unable  to  get  any  of  the  money  she 
was  taking  care  of  for  him.  Mrs.  Brian 
sat  over  the  kitchen  fire  and  wished  "  him 
and  th'  loikes  o'  him  at  the  devil  with 
their  loyin'  tongues  and  decavin'  ways," 
and  so,  without  a  penny  in  his  pockets, 
Dick  marched  back  to  the  ship  and 
lounged  about  until  one  of  the  mates 
invited  him  to  tea. 

Tim  Brian  reached  home  about  nine 
o'clock  that  night  rather  the  worse  for 
drink,  and  his  mother  poured  into  his  ears 
a  lurid  tale  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  to  the  family,  referring  to  Kate  as  an 
"angil  from  Hivin  desaved  by  a  tracherous 
villin,  whom  mav  de  Lord  look  sideways 
on  1 " 

It  was  not  exactlv  the  end  to  Kate's 
love  -  affair  that  Tim  had  foreseen  and 
dreaded,  but  he  understood  that  his  sister 
had  been  disappointed  of  a  grand  rise 
in  life,  and  had  taken  her  defeat  bitterly 
to  heart ;  ho  understood  that  the  family 
opinion  was  that  Dick  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  scot-free,  and  he  agreed  with 
it.  His  drink-inflamed  brain  magnified 
the  wrong,  and  his  mother's  vehement 
tirades  against  the  "  murtherin'  villin" 
excited  him  still  more,  until  he  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  a  fierce  desire  to 
moot  Dick  and  pound  the  life  out  of  him. 
lie  tumbled  into  bod  with  his  brain  more 
muddled  than  ovor,  and  when  he  woke  he 
was  so  tevorish  that  he  sent  out  for  some 
gin  and  boor,  and  drank  that  mixture 
instead  of  liavini::  anv  breakfast.  And  he 
sent  a  niossairo  to  Kato  by  his  mother, 
saying  that  slio  should  ho  **  rivinged  on  the 
blaggaul !  " 

Diok,  havini^^  found  tho  situation  so  un- 
comfortable at  his  loilgings,  had  accepted 
the  mate's  oftor  to  allow  him  to  sleep  on 
board.      \\c  was  known  to  bo  a  relative  of 
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one  of  the  directors  of  the  line,  and  as 
such  was  a  favoured  personage.  Ai  seven 
o'clock  he  was  ready  for  work,  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  the  stevedores  slowly  came 
on  board,  Titn  among  ihcm.  They  filed 
through  the  yellow  fog,  with  its  raw.  chill. 


ihan  usual,  sat  in  the  chart-room  endea- 
vouring to  warm  his  hands  at  the  lamp, 
while  the  stevies  tried  to  make  the  chains 
run  easily  through  the  frozen  blocks. 
After  much  swearing  and  shouting  the 
gear  was  j)ut  in  working  order,  and  the 


Aah  ilippcd  round  Ihe  table,  and  itiM/d  mu^  hir  bait  against  tht  door. 


and  noisome  odour,  like  a  string  of  un- 
'•^PPy  ghosts ;  one  figure  looming  up 
indistinctly  after  the  other,  each  one  in 
turn  forming  and  taking  shape  in  the  dense 
atmosphere  as  it  came  into  sight. 

The  iron  decks  were  covered  with  ice, 
and  the  donkeyman  had  to  hring  ashes  to 
throw  over  them.     Dick,  in  better  spirits 


winches  jerkily  started  to  lift  the  loaded 
slings,  and  sent  the  steam  hissing  oat  to 
clog  the  heavy  air. 

Tim  was  at  the  gangway  of  No.  1  hatch 
ready  to  ease  the  sets  and  push  themoverthe 
hatchway,  giving  the  word  to  the  winchman 
to  "  lift"  or  "  lower."  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hatch  the  man  at  the  gnjr  hauled 
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the  boom  over,  a  hard  job  in  which  Tim 
sometimes  helped  him,  for  the  steamer 
had  only  just  commenced  to  take  in  cargo 
and  was  high  out  of  water,  with  a  two- 
foot  list  away  from  the  quay. 

Alongside  was  a  barge  laden  with  sixty 
tons  of  bar  iron,  some  round   and  some 
flat,   in    lengths  varying    from  sixteen   to 
twenty  feet,  and  the  four  men  in  the  barge 
made  these  into  sets  over  the  slings,  which 
were  tightened  and  attached  to  the  hook 
of  the   chain- 
runner,  and  sent  ' 
up  the    side    to 
be  lowered  into 
the  great  yawn- 
ing hold  of  the 
steamer. 

I'aking  a  little 
red  tally  -  book 
from  his  pocket, 
Dick  began  to 
tally,  making 
Tim  keep  the 
sets  at  the  gang- 
way while  he 
counted  the 
number  of  bars 
in  each.  The 
bars,  bent  by 
their  own  weight, 
sometimes 
caught  as  they 
came  up  the  side 
and  sometimes 
slipped  out;  so 
that  the  men  in 
the    barge     had 


"  No !  "  came  the  reply  promptly ;  for 
stevies  and  ship's  clerks  are  natural 
enemies,  and  neither  attempt  to  help  the 
other. 

"  Steady  up ! "  shouted  Tim  to  the 
winchman  as  a  set  thundered  against  the 
iron  sides,  and  then,  rattling  and  steamiog, 
the  winch  drew  up  its  burden. 

"  Steady !  "  cried  Tim,  holding  up  a 
warning  hand,  and  the  set  stopped  just  as 
the  lower  ends  of  the  bars  touched  the 
deck,  and  re- 
mained swaying 
and  twisting  as 
Dick  counted. 

All  right,  Tim,*" 
said  Dick  cheer- 
fully  as  he 
entered  the 
number  in  his 
book ;  and  Tim 
looked  with 
blazing  eyes  at 
this  man  —  this 
gentleman  —  for 
whom  his  sister 
was  suffering. 
•'Now  then. 

what  yer  waitin' 
for.'"  shouted  a 
hoarse  voice  as 
the  foreman 
stevedore     came 


"W 


to  keep    from 


Di 


lo   tally,  making    Tim    keep   th 
the   ^iigway   TvhiU   be   counted   the   nu 

bars  III  cack- 


undc) 

coming  thunder- 
ing down  might  have  gone  through  one 
of  them.  Sometimes  Tim  pullad  one  or 
two  out  before  he  lowered  the  set, 
tightening  the  slings  when  he  had  done 
so,  but  on  such  a  freezing  mominf  the 
job  was  a  more  than  usually  dangerous  one. 

Dick  counted  the  bars,  sometimes  twelve, 
sometimes  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  in  a 
set,  but  after  a  time  got  tired  of  this,  and 
caJled  out  to  those  below  in  the  bar;;e — 

"Can't  you  fellows  make  your  sets  up 
(ill  the  same  number } " 


the  I 
t  hi- 


while 
Icrk  counts 


growlfd  the  old 
winchman. 
'•  'Ere,  that  won't  do  !  1  ain't  goin'  to 
be  kep'  from  my  work  \>\  a  blamed  clerk  1 
At  this  rate  we  shan't  do  ten  ton  a  day!" 
shouted  the  foreman  so  loudly  that  the 
chief  clerk  came  out  to  ask,  "What's  the 

"  'Ere,  3'our  man  "s  a-delayin'  of  us," 
was  the  angry  reply:  "  "hy  don't  you  send 
'im  into  the  barge  .=  I  can't  'ave  my  work 
stopped  !  'Ere,  up  a  little."  The  winch 
lifted  the  bundle  clear  of  the  coamings  as 
the    boom   was  hauled  over.      "  Lower, 
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atvny !     Kasy,  lower!     Now,  me  beauties,  fashion,  for  it  was  white  with  rime,  and 

send  up  a  sling,  and  look  slippy  !  "  very  slippery. 

■'  You'd   better  go  into  the  barge,  Mr.  "  Stand     from     under  !  "     called     one 

Stone,"  said  the  chief  clerk,  looking  over  of   the  men  as  a    set  went  up,   bump- 


He  sifppfii  /•i.ta-arJ  quiiily.  and  as  hi  did  i.>,  il.pfed  upon  Ike  Hnlrtv!  platform 

flfin}».  and  fill.  ^ 

liic  side  to  where  the  barge  lurked  in  tho  ing    against    the    side,    and    threatening 

cold  fog,  eighteen  feet  below  to  pour  out. 

"  Weil,  if  I  must,  I  must !  "  said  Dick ;  Dick   looked   a:  the   slippery    iron    on 

and  with  great  care  he  climbed  down  the  which  he  was  standing,  cautiously  moved 

rope-ladder  until    he    reached    the  barge,  a  pace  or  two.  and  then  stood  still, 

along  the  edge  of  which  he  went  crab  "  Yon  'd  better  dot  stand    there,  KIc. 
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Clerk/'  said  a  man  a  moment  later,  as  a 
set  went  up  right  over  Dick's  head,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  bars  slipped  a  quarter 
of  their  length,  and  hung  four  feet  or  so 
below  the  others.  Tim  stood  at  the  gang- 
way with  his  right  hand  on  the  taut  chain ; 
he  was  breathing  very  hard,  and  he  peered 
into  the  barge  as  the  tip  of  the  iron 
reached  the  level  of  the  deck  upon  which 
he  stood.  Pie  moved  his  hand  up  as  an 
order  to  the  winchman  to  drive  on,  and 
then,  when  the  lower  ends  were  just  below 
his  feet,  he  turned  his  hand  so  that  its 
palm  was  toward  the  winch,  and  the 
winchman  shut  off  steam.  Tim  shook  the 
iron  violently,  and  one  of  the  bars 
shifted  out  a  little.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  barge  again  called,  **  Look  out, 
Mr.  Clerk  I  " 

Dick  looked  up,  and  shouted,  "That's 
all  right,  Tim,  lower  it  on  deck ! "  He  saw 
Tim  shake  it  again,  and  kick  the  bundle, 
forcing  the  sling  round  as  he  did  so.  It 
was  a  very  usual  act,  and  its  purpose  was 
to  clear  the  iron  from  the  projecting  edge 
of  the  'tween  deck  or  deck,  but  those  below 
were  unable  to  see  how  unnecessary  it  was 
in  this  instance.  There  came  another 
heavy  shaking,  and  it  seemed  to  Dick 
that  one  of  the  bars  was  sliding  toward 
him.  He  stepped  backward  quickly,  and 
as  he  did  so,  slipped  upon  the  unlevel 
platform  of  iron,  and  fell.  At  that  very 
moment  three  bars  fell  like  great  spears, 
and  one  struck  him  full  in  the  face,  making 
a  horrible  wound.  There  was  a  shout 
from  the  bargemen,  and  then  in  a  stream 
came  the  rest  of  the  iron,  maiming  and 
crushing  the  poor  body  in  the  barge. 
There  was  a  rush  of  men  to  the  side  of 
♦he  steamer,  and  a  hurried  flight  of  two 
or  three  to  the  dock-gates. 

The  chief  clerk  and  the  two  mates  went 
down  the  side  into  the  lighter  and  tried 
to  staunch  the  blood  which  was  flowing 
from  Dick's  wounds,  and  the  barge  was 
let  go,  and  pulled  to  the  quay  under  the 
ten-ton  crane.  On  the  stone  steps  the 
dock  policemen  were  already  waiting  with 
their  ambulance,  and  into  it  poor,  dis- 
figured, insensible  Dick  was  lifted  and 
carried  off  to  the  Poplar  Hospital.     The 


surgeons  looked  very  grave  after  they  had' 
examined  the  patient,  and  said  that  his 
friends  should  be  sent  for,  but  no  one 
knew  where  to  send,  and  at  last  it 
was  suggested  that  Tim  Brian  or  his 
sister  might  know,  and  so  some  went  for 
them. 

Dick  had  recovered  consciousness  when 
Kate  arrived  at  his  bedside,  and  he  knew 
her  voice  although  he  could  not  see 
her.  The  surgeon  in  charge  had  pre- 
pared her  for  the  worst,  and  she  had 
abandoned  herself  to  loiid-voiced  and 
frantic  grief. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  that  it  should  come  to 
this!"  she  wailed;  **now  -I'll  lose  you, 
and  there  *s  never  a  chance  o'  winning 
you  back.  But  I  '11  be  revinged  on  the 
villin  that 's  robbed  me  of  you  1  I  know 
all  about  it,  and  I  '11  be  revinged !  " 

"Quiet  yourself,  my  good  woman,  or 
you  must  go,"  said  the  surgeon  authorita- 
tively. 

**  Quiet,  when  he 's  bin  murdered,  and 
that  by  me  own  brother  ?  I  '11  speak  me 
mind  I  will,  for  me  heart 's  breakin' !  " 

*•  Hush  1  I  cannot  allow  this.  You 
are  disturbing  the  patient." 

***!  '11  not  hush  !  It 's  murder !  murder ! 
murder !  I  might  V  bin  a  lady  but  for 
me  own  brother  I  " 

*'  You  must  go  outside,"  said  the  sur- 
geon sternly.  "  Now,  go  immediately,  or 
I  Ml  have  you  removed." 

**  Then  send  for  the  police  1  Oh,  I 
could  have  coaxed  him  round !  I  knew 
how  to  humour  him.  He 's  been  mur- 
dered, I  say,  and  if  you  don't  go  for 
the  police  I  will !  "  And  then,  suffering 
herself  to  be  led  out  of  the  ward,  she  went 
directly  to  the  police-station  and  returned 
with  an  Inspector  and  a  constable  just  as 
Tim  was  brought  to  the  dying  man's  bed- 
side. The  Inspector  spoke  in  a  whisper  to 
the  surgeon,  as  Kate  turned  viciously  upon 
her  brother. 

••  You  told  mother  you  'd  take  rivinge  on 
him,  and  I  can  swear  you  said  you'd  murder 
him!  Put  the  darbies  on  him,  police- 
man, and  I'll  go  and  see  him  hanged, 
though  he  is  my  brother!  Oh,  I  might 
a'  been  a  lady  but  for  him !  " 
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Tim  itood   silent  as  Kate   was  again     anil  once  more  the  Inspector  bent  down  to 
taken   outside.     He  saw  no  escape  from      listen. 

the  gallou's  now  that    Kate  had  puMicly  "  Pure   accident — I    saw    it    all.     Brian 

accused     him,     and 

he   only  waited    for  ^  ^ 

the  officers  to  han.l- 
culf  him  and  take 
him  away.  His  vivid 
Celtic  imagination 
picLureu  all  the 
horror  of  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life,  and 
a  strong  shudder  ran 
through  his  sturdy 
form. 

"  Can  the  ])atient 
give  any  account  of 
the  affair .- "  asked 
the  Inspector. 

"1  'm  afraid  not — 
he  Wiin't  last  an 
hour,"  murmured  the 


moved  nearer  to  the 
bed,  anil,  seeing 
Dick's  lips  move,  he 
bent  down  and  asked 
softly  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  sav. 

"  A  —  pure  acci- 
dent," whispered  the 
<]ying  man.  "  Brian 
did  all  he  could— to 
keep — bars  from 
falling.      I   could 

The  Insi>eclor  re-  j                                                                                                             i 

peated  the  words  '                                                                                                             | 

aloud.     Tim  gave  ,                                                                                                             | 

one  frightened  stare  j 

at  the  bandaged  head  "                                 "     ~~'         ~'       '~~ 

upon     the    pillow,  ••  i'ou  told  mothfr  jou'J  lake  rivinge  an  kirn,  and  I  can  nvear 

and  straightway  fell  y""  fid yvu'd  murder  him  .'" 

upon  his  knees  at  the 

bedside,  and  burst  out  into  great  gasping  p'raps — blames — himself.     Not   his    fault 

s<ibs   of  gratitude  and  of  bitter  remorse.      Good-bye,  Tim — know  it's  all — over " 

"'I'is  the  devil's  own  job  all  round,"  he  The  lips  ceased  moving  and  the  breath 

muttered  convulsively,  "and  may  the  saints  became  suddenly  fainter,  and  then  ceased, 

forgive  us  all !  "  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  nurse 

.^gain  the    patient's  pallid  lips  moved,  drew  the  sheet  over  the  face  of  the  corpse. 


HOW  FIRES  ARE  EXTINGUISHED. 

Despite  all  the   advances  ol  the  art,  the  world   loses.  £45,000,000   worth 
ol   property  a  Y"r  by  Fire. 


AMONG  the  many  advances  «hich  the 
new  century  will  see,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Fire  Brigade  Training- School 
may  be  taken  as  a  certainty.  The  old 
century  in  its  throes  has  already  thought 
of  the  scheme,  for  it  was  propounded  by 
Commander  Wells  to  a  recent  sitting  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Provincial  Fite  Brigades. 
The  idea  has  been  received  with  more 
acceptance  than  a  passing  fancy  would 
be,  for  Commander  Wells  was  requested 
by  the  Committee  to  make  up  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  his  idea.  The  only  uondcr 
is  that  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  mooted 


long  ete  now,  for  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
vention and  extinction  of  tire  engages  the 
attention  of  builders  and  of  all  civic 
authorities  as  it  never  did  before,  so  that  :t 
seems  impossible  that  the  fearful  con- 
flagrations that  have  devastated  all  great 
towns  for  centuries  can  ever  occur  again 
on  anything  like  the  same  scale,  even 
although  the  memory  of  the  recent  firs  in 
the  City  of  London  is  still  fresh  with  us. 

It  is  appropriate  that  such  a  proposal 
should  be  formulated  in  London,  and 
carried  out  in  the  greatest  city  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  for  few  places  have  sulTered 
so  much  from  fire  as  the  capital.    Nothing 
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strikes  the  man  who  wanders  about 
I^ncton  with  a  touch  of  histoT)-  in  him 
more  than  the  modernity  of  the  Alammoth 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  suburbs,  which 
were  yesterday  so  many  green  fields  with 
hedgerows  blossoming  I  refer  to  the 
ancient  area  that  lies  between  the 
Tower  and  the  Abbey  \\'hcn  you 
consider  the  age  of  London,  you  cannot 
help  wondering  how  modem  its  buildings 
are.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tower, 
tlie  Savoy  Chapel  Jwalls  only),  the  Abbey. 
antl  one  or  two  other  landmarks,  then' 
is  scarcely  a  building  that  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old  Indeed,  several 
provincial  towns  half  the  age  of  Eondon 
look  very  much  older  No  doubt  much 
of  this  modernity  is  due  to  the  spirit 
<)f  progress  which  is  ever  transforming 
London,  so  that  a  piece  of  (icorgian 
brickwork  is  regarded  with  veneration . 
but  the  chief  reason  for  the  blotting  out 
of  old  timbered  London  is  to  be  found  in 
the  devouring  fires  which  occasionally 
swept  nver  the  capital  for  centuries, 
culminating  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
which  gave  Sir  Christopher  Wren  his 
unparalleled  chance 

It  is  easy  to  untlerstan<i  how  the  Great 
Fire  ivas  possible  evert  so  late  as  1666,  for 
the  art  of  combining  for  fire  extinction 
did  not  really  dawn  on  the  people  until 
1698,  when  the  first  regular  and  perma- 
nent establishment  for  fin 


founded  by  the  veteran  Hand  to  Hand 
Office.  Pliny,  writing  in  to  a.d.,  refers 
to  a    form   of   fire-engine      but    it    was 


not  until  the  subject  of  insurance  was 
tackled  that  any  really  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  meet  the  immortal  enemy. 
That  IS  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  and 
even  then  the  organisalion  was  so  crude 
that  it  was  left  to  such  private  enter- 
prise as  a  fire  insurance  company,  and 
not  to  the  community  as  vested  with 
munici[>al  power,  to  meet  the  emergency 
which  had  levelled  London  so  often  That 
IS  III  say,  the  insurance  companies,  in  sheer 
self-defence,  had  to  establish  fire  brigades 
of  their  own.  Their  stations  were  doited 
here  an<l  there  over 
London.  Forinstance, 
the  Phoenix  Company 
had  a  station  in 
Cockspur  Street,  of 
which  a  picture  as  it 
appeared    a    hun<lrcd 


ye; 


i  ago  1 


(JIV 


The  firemen  In'long- 
ing  to  each  company 
had  a  distinguishing 
badge  on  the  left  arm, 
usually  bearing  the 
deiice  by  which  his 
particular  employers 
were  known.  These 
devices  are  still  fairly 
familiar,  as  cast  in 
iron    and    placed    on 
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old  housiis.  Tlius  jou  may  sometimes  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  grotesque  man-in-t he-sun, 
which    the   Sun  office  used.      Again,  the 
Northern  Company  (though  fairly  modern) 
used  to  place  a  Scots  lion  rampant  on  the 
houses  they  insured  ;  and  other  companies 
had  each  of  them  a  distinctive  mark,  so 
that  its  particular  fire  brigade  might  hasten 
to  the  spot  with  its  apparatus.    In  view  of 
th  :  development  of  our  modern  municipal 
brigades,  the  custom  of  marking  houses 
with  those  badges  has  disappeared  ;  and 
the  badges  themselves  are  becoming  very 
rare,  for  they  have  attained  that  dignity  of 
age  and  irreplaceableness  which  forms  the 
starting-point  of  the 
collecting  hob  by.  Col- 
lectors    have    some- 
times taken    inordin- 
ate trouble  to  possess 
themselves  of  such  of 
the  grimy  plaques  as 
have   escaped  the 
touch  of  decay  or  the 
demolishing  hand  of 
the  decorator.  I  once 
knew  a  collector   in 
a  provincial  town  who 
had      eyed      a      Sun 
device  for  many  years 
with  envious  e)'e.     It 
was     set     far     above 
his    reach,    else    he 
might  have  removed 
it,  like  the  youth  who  the  df.vic 


was  in  the  habit  of  col- 
lecting the  gilded  sugar 
loaves  that  used  to  hang 
from    a    tea  -  merchant's 
signboard.     At    last    the 
house    came    to    be    de- 
molished  in  favour  of  a 
new  building  which  would 
disdain  such  a  badge,  and 
the  collector's  heart  beat 
high  as  he  saw  in  imagin- 
ation   that     Sun  -  plaque 
shedding    its    once     re- 
splendent golden  rays  on 
his  collection.      But   all 
unknown  to  him — though 
the    town    was    a    small 
one — he  had  another  col, 
lector   as  rival,    and    one    day   when    he 
passed  he  found  that  the  tier  of  stone, 
from  which  the  plaque  had  tempted  him 
for  twenty  years,  had  been  removed,  and 
the  Sun  had  been  carried  off  by  the  other 
man.     A  well-known  story  is  also  told  of  a 
very  different  use  to  which  plaques  were 
put.     A  ship  with  a  big  parcel  of  these 
badges    bound   for   a   distant  colony  was 
wrecked  on  a  cannibal  island.  The  plaques 
were  washed  ashore  and  appropriated  by 
the  naked  islanders,  who  hung  them  round 
their  waists,  so  that  a  heraldic  device  of 
threatening  aspect  graven  in  metal  took 
the  place  on  the  islanders  of  the  fig-leaf  of 
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classic  times.  I  should 
badges  arn  slill  universal 
they  are  very  popular  in  oi 


It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  de- 
velopment of  fire-extinguishing  apparatus 
from  the  da)'S  of  the  primitive  bucket,  pain- 
fully dropped  into  the  nearest  ^^■ell  or  river, 
down  to  the  modern  engine  sucking  up  vast 
volumes  of  water  from  the  mighty 
main  pipes  which  thread  their  watery 
way  under  everj-  street.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  great  improvement  was 
made  in  1698,  when  two  Dutchmen 
named  Van  der  Heide,  father  and  son, 
the  fire-masters  of  Amsterdam,  intro- 
duced an  improved  engine  and  hose. 
They  published  an  elaborate  folio  dialing 
with  their  invention,  "embellished  "—as  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  would  have  said — with 
the  most  beautiful  engravings,  of  which  I 
have  reproduced  two  on  a  small  scale. 
One  of  these  pictures,  showing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Town  House  of  Amsterdam  in 
July  1652.  was  ingenuously  given  by  these 
Dutch  Commanders  Wells  as  the  horrible 
example.  You  will  note  that  the  terrified 
citizens  are  drawn  up  in  lines  from  the 
burning  building  to  the  quay,  handing 
along  buckets  of  water  to  be  poured  on 
the  blazing  mass.  What  could  be  more 
futile  than  this,  even  ha<i  the  buckets 
been  full  to  the  brim  ?  But  before  ihey 
reached  the  top  of  the  dizzy  ladder, 
you  may  be  sure  that  each  bucket 
had  splashed  half  of  its  contents  on  the 
draggled  citinens,  whose  excitement  would 
make  the  hands  unsteady.  In  contra- 
distinction to  this  scene  of  <lreary 
desolation,  the  inventors  designed  a 
picture  of  their  own  peerless  apparatus  and 
unparalleled  pluck.     You  are  shown  the 


section  of  a  remarkable  building,  in  which 
all  the  sL'c  floors  are  blazing  at  one  and 
vhe  same  time,  whils  the  joists  remain 
intact — and  that,  too,  in  an  age  when 
non-flammable  wood  was  unknown  !  Not 
only  are  there  two  engines,  worked  by 
hand,  pumping  water  on  the  fire,  but 
sympathetic  neighbours  are  found  squirting 
water  across  the  whole  breadth  of  a  street. 

But  why  jibe  at  these  industrious  Dutch- 
men? Just  lock  at  the  picture  on  the 
first  page,  illustrating  the  burning  of 
our  own  Royal  Exchange  so  '.ate  as 
1S38 — by  the  way,  it  blazed  while  its 
chimes  were  prophetically  playing, 
"There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose" — 
and  you  will  see  that  the  lapse  of  many 
years  liad  made  little  difi"erence  between 
the  Dutchmen's  ideal  and  the  actual  fact 
in  the  biggest  city  in  the  world.  Hogarth's 
picture  of  a  fire  in  1761  is,  of  course, 
intentionally  grotesque ;  and  yet  its 
grotesqueness  is  less  pronounced  than 
the  enormous  change  that  has  since  taken 
place,  and  has  made  the  manual  engine 
impossible  in  a  big  town. 

The  fact  is  that  the  art  of  fire  extinction 
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made  no  real  progress  until  the  inlro-  fire-engine  were  the  famous  Merrj' weathers, 
duction  of  steam  for  the  purpose  oi'  pump-  They  introduced  a  patent  double-cyclinder 
ing  up  water.    The  pioneers  of  the  steam     fire-engine,  which  won  for  them  the  first 
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brigade,  while  smaller  towns 
liave  volunteer  brigades,  Mo>l 
of  the  big  countr)--houses  have 
also  lire-extinguishing  appara- 
tus. Indeed,  in  some  cases 
thj  maids  are  taught  tc 
an  engine,  and  sometime 


«ork 
their 


:    JOl 


the 
ladit 


grand  prize  at  thclntemational  Exhibition, 
held  in  what  is  now  the  Crystal  Palace,  in 
1863,  If  the  Exhibition  had  done  nothing 
more  than  organise  its  committee  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Improvements  in  Steam 
Firc-Engines  we  noukl  be  grateful  to  it. 
This  committee  was  presided  over  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  fireman,  and  used  to 
keep  an  engine  of  his  own  in  London. 
The  Merr^'weathers  named  this  double- 
cylinder  engine  after  him.  It  was  capable 
of  throwing  a  two-inch  stream  of  water  to 
a  distance  of  180  feet,  and  stood  the  test 
of  lifting  water  througli  its  suction-hose 
vertically  to  a  height  of 
2oi  feet  from  the 
pumps.  Since  then  wi- 
have  made  great  pro- 
gress, so  that  the 
(Ireenwich  patletn  of 
the  steam  fire-engine, 
such  as  the  London 
Fire  Hrigade  uses,  is 
capable  of  pumping' 
Kjoo  galtims  of  watiT 
jier  minute.  I  may 
nolu   that  the  Merry- 


years     ago 

brigade    tournament    was     heUl 

at  Ixird  St.  Levens    house.    Si. 

Michael's     Mount.       Lord      St. 

I.cven's  daughters,  the  Hon. 
II.  1863.       Evelyn  and    the    Hon.  Eleanur 

St.  Aubyn,  both  helped  in  wort- 
ing  the  engine,  which  had  been  built  l>\- 
Merr)*«oathers. 

The  enormous  amount  of  damage  dune 
by  fire  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ten  millions 
sterling  was  paid  by  British  and  .\mrrican 
fire  offices  each  in  1897.  Probably  as 
much  was  lost  by  Continental  .nnd  Indian 
companies.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  a  great 
mass  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  is  unin- 
sured. In  fact,  an  insurance  expert  e.sti- 
maies  the  total  loss  by  fire  in  the  civiiist.'<i 
world  in  1897  as  .^.^5, 000. 000.  How  then 
can  one  hesitate  over  the  proposal  of 
Commander  Wells  to  put  fire-brigade 
training  on  a  systematic  and  rational  l>asis  ? 


cat  her? 


keep 


brigade  of   their 
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"(Jyice  more  the  huibanJman  ■milh  jeyous  toil 
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"WANTED,  AN   UNDERTAKER." 


By   GEORGE    A*   BEST. 


'*  T    GUESS    this  y'ar   place    is   kinder 

X  barbarous.  As  a  healthy  Christian 
township,  'tis  about  the  most  unholy  fraud 
in  Texas." 

And  the  speaker,  Silas  A.  Hank,  of 
Yellowstone  Creek,  glared  defiantly  at 
the  motley  crowd  of  rough  -  riders  who 
thronged  Joe  Smiley's  saloon. 

**  What  *s  the  matter  with  the  show, 
anyway  ? "  asked  several  of  the  boys  in 
chorus. 

"flatter  enough,"  replied  Silas  gloomily. 
**  Haven't  we  bought  up  a  cheap  limb- 
better  what  isn't  clever  enough  to  scare 
awav  his  own  blue  -  devils  without  the 
assistance  of  the  hull  township  ? " 

**  Dr.  Cussbery's  a  tarnation  imposter  - 
ye 're  right  there,  Silas!"  cried  the  saloon- 
keeper **  He  won't  brass  up  for  them 
fifty -two  cocktails  shouted  for,  supplied, 
an*  consoomed  on  Independence  Day  ;  an' 
he  has  the  thunderin*  neck  to  plant  me  a 
ten-dollar  bill  for  removin*  half  a  tumbler 
outer  my  left  cheek  after  the  last  little  up- 
an'-downer  what  took  place  in  this  very 
saloon." 

*•  An'  what  about  the  hire  -  furnishin' 
pars(m  which  hasn't  savgd  a  single  soul 
durin'  a  seven  months'  ministry  at  ninety- 
i^\^^  dollars  a  month  ? "  continued  Mr. 
Hank  excitedly.  **  Six  hundred  an*  sixty- 
five  dollars  spent  in  theoretical  religion 
which  hasn't  succeeded  in  snatching  a 
single  brand  from  the  burnin' !  " 

**Ve*re  forgeltin*  old  Dick  Dumper, 
what  repentiul  and  shot  himself  in 
the  church  porch,"  interrupted  Joshua 
Darwin.  "  'Twas  the  parson's  sermon 
what  converted  him,  anyway.  (}ive  the 
devil  his  due." 


**  Dick  was  drunk  when  he  sent  hisself 
home,"  replied  Silas  scornfully  **  He  W 
got  'em  badly,  or  he  'd  never  have  took 
the  parson  literally,  an*  rolled  himself  in 
wet  ashes  as  a  prelim'nary  move.  An*  even 
if  Dumper  was  a  smoulderin'  brand,  extin- 
guished at  the  last  moment,  wasn't  six 
hundred-odd  dollars  a  ridic'lous  pnce  to 
pay  for  sich  a  soul  as  his'n  ?  No  wonder 
the  city  rates  is  high,  an'  the  death-rate 
even  higher,  when  brass  is  th rowed  away 
on  doctors  what  can't  cure  a  common  case 
of  chilblains,  an*  on  parsons  what  are 
unable  to  preach  an  ordinary  sermon  on 
charity  without  stuttenn*,  unless  all 
shootin'-irons  are  left  m  the  vestry  I  " 

A  round  of  applause  greeted  the  speaker 
at  this  stage. 

**  Then  there  was  that  onsatisfactorv 
policeman  what  we  had  sent  from  Boston - 
ville,  freight  paid,"  continued  Silas.  VAs 
you  will  probably  rec*lect,  he  was  bored 
back  an'  front  on  the  fust  night  arter  he 
arrove,  'cos  he  'adn't  the  common  saw  to 
keep  hisself  to  hisself,  and  refrain  from 
interfering  in  matters  of  a  purely  personal 
nature  without  the  consent  of  all  parties 
concerned.  It  cost  the  ratepayers  of 
Yellowstone  exactly  twelve  times  the  ordi- 
nary  railroad  fare  to  send  him  back  securely 
packed  an'  by  freight-train  to  his  sorrowin' 
relations.  We  done  the  thing  handsome, 
but  the  ongrateful  relatives  haven't  even 
acknowledged  receipt  or  sent  us  back  the 
returned  empty !  As  I  said  before,  this 
place  is  barbarous  an'  onhealthy,  consider- 
in'  the  dollars  we  've  laid  out  to  raise  the 
moral  an'  social  tone  o'  the  community  , 
an*  the  best  thing  we  ken  do  is  to  chuck 
it  an' " 
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A    commotion    near  the  (l<)or   of  the 
saloim    interniptcd    the    sjieaker    at   this 

"  Who's  arrovc  to  upset  the  mcetin'  ?" 
asked  Stlas  angrily. 

A  Wfird-Iookiiig  stranger,  atlircit  in  a 
siik   hat  of    an    oiisiilete    |iHtiern   and    a 
shinv  frock-c.iat,  buitonless.  anil  fasl.-noil 
across    th<- 
iiarroiv  .:he>t 


prairie-wolf  liki>  j'ou  want  to  come  wlicrc 
lie  isn't  wanted,  and  suck  up  a  whole  cock- 
tail what  he  can't  pay  forr"  yelled  .Mr. 
Hank. 

"  I  am  wanted,"  replied  the  stranger 
"  Vi>u  advertised  in  the  T-mis  Tfrn>r  for  a 
tip-top  undertaker,  an'  as  I  guess  I  've 
made  a  larger  number  of  successful  plants 
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headed  by  the  clergy  an'  gentry  of  this 
select  locality,"  concluded  the  saloon- 
keeper. 

"  Wal,  if  that 's  all  you  do  require,  gents, 
I  reckon  I  carry  every  qualification  on  my 
own  person,"  remarked  the  candidate 
with  a  diabolical  leer.  **  Besides  bein* 
a  practical  carpenter,  I  served  a  spell 
with  a  fust-rate  upholsterer,  an'  ken  pro- 
doocv.  a  most  angelical  effeck  with  four 
yards  of  black  cloth  an'  a  gross  of  brass 
nails.  Ten  year  ago  I  was  apprenticed  to 
a  manufacturer  of  fireproof  safes,  an'  I 
guess  that  my  knowledge  of  asbestos  an' 
sawdust  should  prove  verj'  comfortin'  to  a 
thoroughly  Christian  city  sich  as  this.  As 
to  mere  personal  appearance,  you  can't 
expect  a  man  what's  rode  four  hundred 
miles  in  a  lumber- wagon  an'  done  a  ten- 
hours'  tramp  through  the  prairie  to  appear 
afore  you  with  his  boots  blacked  an'  his 
hair  curled.  But  if  you  engage  me  as  sole 
an'  only  undertaker  to  Yellowstone  Creek, 
I  '11  guarantee  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
my  fust  plant  in  a  new  rig-out,  includin' 
hatbands,  black  gloves,  an'  a  silk 
umberrellar." 

The  citizens  of  Yellowstone  were  visibly 
impressed  by  the  recital  of  such  numerous 
and  unique  qualifications — the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  fireproofing  being  a  strong 
recommendation  in  favour  of  the  candidate. 

**  As  ter  terms  .'^"  asked  Silas  hesitatingly. 

"  Piecework,  time,  or  fixed  salary  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger,  fixing  one  eye  on 
the  saloon-keeper  and  the  other  on 
Air.  Hank. 

The  two  chief  citizens  of  Yellowstone 
shifted  uneasily  under  the  glassy  stare  of 
their  impassive  interlocutor.  The  remainder 
of  the  crowd  sniggered  feebly. 

A  youthful  cowboy  who  was  seated  near 
the  door  indulged  in  a  mirthless  and  obvi- 
ously artificial  guffaw ;  and  when  the 
undertaker  slowly  turned  his  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  unexpected  sound,  the 
youngster  slunk  out  of  the  saloon,  and 
the  yard  dog,  which  had  never  ceased  to 
whine  in  a  dismal  wav  since  the  arrival  of 
the  stranger,  was  suddenly  silenced  by  a 
series  of  resounding  blows  from  a  stock- 
whip. 

**  Piecework,    time,    or    fixoil   salary  ? " 


repeated  the  candidate  as  the  saloon- 
keeper hurriedly  mixed  himself  a  "volcano- 
squash,"  and  abstractedly  lighted  the 
wrong  end  of  a  **  molten-lava"  cigar. 

**  What  d'ye  think,  boys } "  asked  Joe 
Smiley,  with  a  vacant  stare  at  each  of  his 
depressed  customers  in  turn. 

"  Wal,  I  guess  that  as  the  shoot  in*" 
season 's  nearly  over,"  drawled  Joshua 
Darwin,  apparently  addressing  the  saloon 
clock,  "as  the  shootin'  season's  approach  in* 
conclusion,  so  ter  speak,  it  'd  be  to  our 
advantidge  to  engage  this  undertaker  cuss. 
at  so  much  per  job,  with  a  small  retain  in* 
fee  or  salary  of,  say,  twenty  dollars  per 
month." 

"  That  'II  suit  me  down  ter  the  ground,'* 
remarked  the  applicant  jubilantly. 

**  What 's  yer  tradin'  name,  stranger  t  "" 
asked  -Silas,  suddenly  assuming  a  business- 
like air,  and  placing  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
before  the  inkstand  on  the  saloon  table. 

"Jeremiah  K.  Jackson,"  answered  the- 
candidate. 

"Age.?" 

"  Twoscore." 

"  Married  or  single  }  " 

"  Widower." 

"  Any  kids  ?  " 

"  Not  alive." 

"  Religion,  if  any  .?" 

"  Evangelical  Revivalist." 

"  Perfession,  trade,  or  callin'  ?  " 

"  Artistic  undertaker  an'  funeral  -  fur- 
nisher.    All  work  guaranteed,  an' " 

"  Dry  up  !  I  'm  writing  a  solemn  legal 
agreement,  not  a  blink  in'  advertisement,"" 
interrupted  Silas  impatiently.  "  Now,  boys,, 
what  do  you  think  o'  this  }  "  he  continued, 
holding  the  hastily  scrawled  document  up- 
to  the  light. 

"  *  I,  Jeremiah  K.  Jackson,  forty  year  old, 
an'  a  widower  without  livin*  encumbrance, 
Evangelist  Revivalist  an"  artistic  undertaker, 
do  hereby  agree,  engage,  an'  undertake  to 
undertake  whosumever  and  whatsumever 
the  Funeral  Committee  of  Yellowstone 
Creek  shall  desire  undertaken  at  anytime  or 
place  within  the  precincts  of  the  said  city. 
An'  the  aforementioned  Committee  do,  on 
their  part,  agree  an'  engage  to  pay  the 
said  undertaker  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  fur  each  an'  every  undertaking  so» 
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■undertook,  in  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  of  openin'  toast :  '  May  nobody  here  present 

twenty  dollars  per  monlh.     An'  the  said  be  ever  undertook  ! '  " 

Committee  hereby  agree  to  advance  to  the  "Are  we  to  understand  that  yenvantyer 

said  undertaker  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  rciainin'  sal'ry  for  no'i.iin',  then  ?"  sneered 

fur  the  said  Jeremiah  K.Jackson  to  purchase  Joshua  Darwin,  who  had  been  steadying  his 

the  necessary  tools,  apparel,  an'  plantin'  itiirves  with  copious  draughts  of  "prairie 

plant ;  cioih,  nails,  an'  asbestos  as  verbally  dew." 

agreed.    This  agreement  to  be  terminable  "  As  yer  please,"  answered  the  under- 

on  the  death  of  cither 

party,  or  upon  cither 

sich  party  givin'  the 

other   party   one 

<]uit.'" 

"That's  a  slap-up 
agreement,  you  bet ! " 
cried  Joshua  Darwin 
enthusiastically. 

"  No  liar  could 
have  d rawed  up  a 
more  comprehensible 
<]ocument !  "  ejacu- 
lated the  saloon- 
keeper admiringly. 
"  W  h  a  t  's  your 
«l)inion,     Mr.    Jack- 

"  It 's  simply  great, 
-in'  I  accept  the 
appintment  with  nari- 
A  single  alteration  in 
the  contract,"  rei>lied 
Jeremiah. 

"An'  yer'Il  clothe 
ycrsL-lf  consistently, 
an'  git  yer  hair  cut, 
and  not  come  'ere 
ev'ry  night  measurin' 
us  all  up  in  yer  mind's 
eye  .-"  added  Silas 
suspicious!  V. 

"  I  reckon  you  '<! 
take  a  six-footer,  with 
a   ihree-fool  beam," 

murmured  the  new  official  under  his  breath,  taker  indifferently.  "  Ef  yer  like  it  better, 
"  Hut  business  is  business,  and  pleasure 's—  I  'II  alter  the  toast  to  '  Sudden  death  to  the 
pleasure,  gents,"  he  continued  aloud.    "So,      liull  community  ! '" 

with  your  permission,  we'll  all  drink  to  A    howl    of    execration    followed    this 

the  health  of  the  unJerlakin'"  daring    speech.      Revolvers   were    drawn 

"Who's  ter  pay.'"  asked  the  saloon-      in  several  quarters  simultaneously,  chairs 
keeper  cautious  y  were  raised  threateningly,  and  the  saloun- 

"  Debit  the  fust  case,"  replied  Mr.  Jack-      keeper    placed    his    hand    on    the    lamp- 
H'm   hurriedly      "Now,  gents,  here's  the      exlingtilsher. 
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"  Repeat  that  scandalous  sentiment 
again,  ye  ole  body-snatcher,  an'  I  *11  drop 
yer  a  deader  where  ye  sit ! "  hissed 
Joshua. 

"  *Twas  yer  own  fault.  Josh,  fur  objectin' 
to  the  fust  toast,"  yelled  Silas  A.  Hank. 
"  Ef  yer  draw  on  the  noo  undertaker,  I  '11 
drop  yer  atop  of  'im  in  a  brace  o'  shakes !  " 

**Down  with  the  squintin' body-planter!" 
cried  several  of  the  crowd. 

"  Draw  on  bully  Darwin  1  "  roared  a 
rival  faction. 

**  Time,  gents,  please  1  No  tarnation 
bloodshed  on  these  premises !  "  howled 
the  saloon-keeper. 

**  Shut  yer  face.  Smiley,  an'  don't  inter- 
fere!  "  shouted  the  youngest  cowboy, 
hurling  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  saloon- 
keeper to  emphasise  the  warning. 

**  Blast  everybody  1 "  screamed  the  demon 
undertaker,  dodging  quickly  underneath 
the  table  as  he  spoke. 

In  an  instant  the  watchful  Smiley  had 
extinguished  the  lamp  and  taken  refuge 
behind  the  armoured  portion  of  his  own 
counter.  A  dozen  pistols  blazed  forth, 
and  the  furniture  of  the  saloon  was  dashed 
to  splinters  against  the  four  walls.  The 
frantic  citizens  lay  behind  hastily  gathered 
barricades  of  wreckage,  and  sent  shot  after 
shot  in  the  direction  that  each  fancied 
most.  The  indiscriminate  firing  continued 
intermittently  for  fully  fifteen  minutes — 
flagging  at  intervals,  and  bursting  into  a 
regular  fusilade  when  a  movement  could 
be  heard  in  any  particular  direction. 

After  a  prolonged  interval  of  silence, 
the  light  of  a  match  flickered  momentarily 
near  the  door  of  the  saloon.  This  was 
apparently  a  somewhat  risky  experiment, 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  fighting  crowd 
in  order  to  learn  whether  the  ammunition 
of  his  neighbours  was  all  expended.  The 
result  of  the  test  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Not  a  single  shot  was  fired  in  the  direction 
of  the  vesta  flash. 

In  another  moment  the  daring  prosi)ector 
rose  to  his  feet  and  groped  his  way  towanls 
tlu»  saloon -bar.  The  silent  watchers, 
stretched  at  full  length  behind  their 
respective  barricailes,  waited  expectantly. 
Then  the  apartment  was  suddenly  illumi- 
nated by  the  daz/lini;  glare  of  thr  relighted 


lamp,  and  the  intrepid  adventurer  turn e  J 
round  and  surveyed  the  scene  of  ruin  an  1 
desolation  with  a  sinister  smile. 

//  was  the  undertaker ! 

Three  bodies  lay  inert  and  apparently 
lifeless  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  saloon  ; 
and  ten  prominent  citizens  of  Yellowsi<jnc 
crouched  sullenly  beiiind  a  similarnumlKT 
of  ridiculously    inefllicient     fortifications^ 
composed  of  splintered  chairs  and  over- 
turned   tables.      Each    member     of    the 
Funeral  Committee  toyed  ner\'ously  with 
his  useless  six-shooter,  and  cursed  vehe- 
mently but  silently.     For  the  undertaker 
not  only  carried  a  brace  of  revolvers,  l)ii: 
held  the  weapons  with  the  confident  air  <  \i 
a  man  who  is  master  of  an  intricate  posi- 
tion and  can  back  up  his  arguments  with 
ball-cartridge.    So  the  enlightened  citizens 
peeped   furtively  over  the   tops   of  their 
unpicturesque  ramparts,  while   the   lately 
elected  oflicial,  standing  with  his  back  t« » 
the  shattered  bar,  surveyed  the  situation 
with   every   manifestation   of  satisfactii  »ri 
and  delight. 

"Three  hundred  dollars  on  the  floor, 
gents,  an'  a  thousan'  more  crouchin'  agen 
the  four  walls!"  he  cried  ecstatically. 
"  Mv  toast,  •  Sudden  death  to  the  hull  com- 
munity'  'as  proved  a  rale  prophecy,  thougli 
it  weren't  exactly  drunk  with  musical 
honours  at  the  time.  Twelve  prospective 
plants  in  one  night  isn't  a  bad  start,  is  it?" 

"  Who  iXs^  think  '11  pay  ye,  ye  lank- 
haired,  sunstruck  son  of  a  vampire?" 
shouted  Joshua  Darwin  from  behind  a 
capsized   table. 

'*  Don't  argue.  Josh.  He  's  mad,  an* 
we  'd  best  humour  him,"  whispered  Silas, 
glaring  uneasily  at  the  undertaker  through 
the  meshes  of  a  cane-bottomed  chair.  **  Kf 
I  'd  only  a  single  cartridge  left  in  my  Coll, 
I'd  drop  the  scarecrow  lunatic  afore  heM 
time  to  wink  his  cock-eve,  vou  bet !  Unless 
an  outsider  happens  to  drop  inter  the 
saloon,  promiscous-like,  with  a  loaded 
iron  'andv,  vou  can  bet  ver  boots  we're 
ballv  well  euchred.  I  wonder  what 's 
become  of  Joe  Smiley  ?  He  dodged  behiml 
the  bar  at  the  fust  shot,  an' ^" 

*'  Stow  it !  "  interrupted  the  youngest 
cowboy  in  an  excited  whisper  as  the 
undertaker  deliberatelv  cocked  his  revolver 
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and   "covered"   Darwin.      "Let's    rush  asthe  door  of  the  saloon  swung  open,  and, 

him  :  he  can't  drop  the  hull  crowd !  "  closing  with  a  terrific  bang,  was  securety 

At  this  moment  a  hand  appeared  above  locked  on  the  outside. 

the  counter,  and  a  beer-bottle  flew  through  "Now,    what    d'ye    think    of  this   y'ar 

the  air,  crashing  against  the  skuil  of  the  city  ?  "  remarked  the  irrepressible   Hank, 

newly  elected  official,  and  falling  to  the  when  a  candle  had  been  lighted  and  stuck 

ground  in  a  thousand  [jieces,  in  the  neck  of  the  reserve  beer-bottle.  "As 

"  Gawd  Almighty  !    It 's  Smiley  !  "  cried  I  remarked  only  a  few  hours  ago,  1  guess 

Darwin  hysterically.  the  place  is  simply  barbarous,  an'  the  most 

"  On  to  him,  lads ! "  shouted  the  saloon-  unholy  fraud  in  Texas  1 " 


A  beer-boaU  flew  Ihtmigk  the  air,  crashing  against  the  skull  of  the  nr-rly  elected  official, 

keeper,  emerging  from    his   hiding-place  "  I  reckon  we  ken  do  without  anv  more 

and  leaping  the  bar  with  a  second  bolt  1 0  municipal  addresscsonthiseventfulevcnin', 

in  his  hand.    "  Down  the  brute  I    Madmen  Mr.  Hank,  so  jist  dryup  !  "  interrupted  Joe 

have  nine  lives,  an'  he'll  give  us  the  go-by.  Smiley  wearily.     "  Some  of  the  poor  boys 

arier  all,  ef  we  give  him  half  a  chance!"  dropl  durin'  the  entertainment  arc  in  need 

With  a  shriek  of  maniacal  laughter,  the  of  a  certified  ball-extractor,  an'  ef  you  'II 

undertaker  dropped  to   the   ground,  dis-  be  good  enough  to  bust  open    that  y'ar 

charging  his  pistol  as  he  fell.     The  bullet  door,  an'  fetch  ole  Surgeon  Cussber>- along 

struck  the  lamp,  and  for  a  second  time  the  (blue-devils  an'  all,  ef  yer  can't  part  ■em), 

apartment  was  plunged  into  darkness.  there's  a  resurrection  cocktail  wailin'  fur 

"  By  thunder,  he 's  gone  !  "  cried  Smiley  yer,  an'  nothin'  to  pay," 
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By    LOUIS    WAIN. 


0';S  may  bin-,  ^n-l  tali   may  tlaw  Mor-  of  a  friind,  who,  in  his  Sonrcgiaii 

1     straicli,     bm     niinlitTL-     in  f\iJ«:rit.-nces,  notes  having  hooked  a  two- 

m*,Mii;    animal    life    do    wt-    find     the  ounce  trout,  whereon  a  fine  fellow  of  the 

lous,  co|il-l>lo<«ii:(l,  eannibali>iic  ijuali-  same    breed,  four  and  a  half  pooDds    in 

■*  that  obtain  amon^'  tlic  fi^ih.      A  fI^h  is  w^:i^■ln,  iniunctd  ui>on  the  dainty  morsel. 


bom  with  thr  sit  rxpr(%sion  which  varies  and  retained  such  a 

very  hull' ihe  whole  time  of  ils  life  ;  yet,  was    safely    landed    without    even    being 

however  mild  it  may  appear,  it  will  do  and  hooked. 

dare  relentlessly,  fcjtstint;  away  on  its  own  It  is,  however,  in  good  aquarium  tanks 

relations,  until  il  in  turn  jto<s  under  to  a  that   more   of  the    mysteries    of    fish-life 

Ulailiator  ll^h  of  nn-aler  proportions.     A  become     known     and     noted,     and     the 


curious  Instance  of  this  is  <'ontairied  in  the      Urigliton      Aquarium     affords     the     best 
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examples  for  illustration.  lis  tank  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Wells,  has  many  good 
stories  to  tell  of  the  eccentricities  of  the 
linny  tribe.  Little  tragedies 
toopeJ  up  within  three  walls 
of  rock,  with  a  fronting  of 
glass,  take  place  constantly ; 
and,  oblivious  to  prying  eyes, 
the  daily  life  of  the  ocean  is 
re-enacted,  with  all  its  realistic 
episodes  of  love  aini  war  and 
hate.  Fierce  battles  take  place. 
There  is  a  victor  and  a  van- 
quished, and  a  lady  fish  in  the 
background  ;  the  sandy  bottom 
of  the  tank  is  ruffled,  and  the  hprm 

water  is  dimmed  with  its  par- 
ticles. In  vain  you  natch  for  a  sight  of  the 
first  blood.  Ragged  scars  and  torn  flesh 
hanging  in  ribbons  from  the  combatants' 
sides  do  not  send  the  shiver  through  one 
they  ought,  for  the  fight  is  apparently  a 
bloodless  one,  and  before  a  blood  artery 
is  torn  asunder,  a  clawing,  creeping  mass 


bides  it  in  a  twist  of  tentacles.  I'he 
octopus,  for  such  is  the  ugly,  shiny-looking 
mass,  fattens  consumedly,  and  finally  ejects 


a  shapeless  rubble  of  crushed   bone  and 
scales  on  to  the  sand. 

He  will  on   occasion  clutch  hold  of  a 
lump  of  rock  weighing  half  a  hundred- 
weight, drag  it  over  the  ground,  and  place 
it  before  the   entrance  to  a  hole  in  the 
rocks  in  which  a  lobster  has  gone  to  sleep 
after    a     meal,    and 
thus  starve  him  until 
he   is   weak    enough 
to  attack  and  pull  to 
pieces.     His  records 


for     rapacity 
inordinate.    His 


up 


grows  out  of  the  gloom,  a  nervous,  ribbon- 
like arm  shoots  up  from  it.  curls  round 
one   of  the  fighters,  drags  it  down,  and 


progeny  grow 
around  him,  and  in 
the  light  of  day  he 
rips  them  to  pieces 
with  his  terrible  Iteak 
and  feasts  on  their 
remains.  If  a  rival 
worthy  of  fighting 
comes  his  way,  there 
is  much  puffing  of 
body  and  distending 
of  eyes  on  the  part  of 
both,  they  clutch  each 
other  from  afar  by 
the  end  of  their 
tentacles  and  fib 
about  for  hours,  then, 
i.  when  he  scesan  open- 

ing, he  forces  on  a 
clutch,  like  the  clapping  of  hands,  and 
they  fight  beak  to  beak.  The  end  i.s 
always  one  way  i  one  eats  its  way  solidly 


♦so 
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into  the  body  of  the  other,  anj  absorbs 
him  into  his  own  s)'stcm,  and  what 
is  finally  left  of  the  conqutred  one  is 
not  worth  talking  about. 

There    is,   however,   a   more    nomadic 
vagrant,  a  fighter,  too,  in  his  way,  who 


will  make  a  compact  with  at)  anemuDe 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  roof  <»f 
his  shell — a  compact  of  defence  an  J 
alliance.  The  anemone  will  wax  fat  an<1 
big  and  beautiful  upon  the  result  of  tht;.- 
united  struggles  with  numberless  encmio^. 


is   not   above   tu 
pieces,  whoso   hi 


■   till'    reji'ctcd 


and  home  for  ihi 
time  being  is  the  lar;;cst  whelk-shell 
he  can  cram  his  shrivelled  up  tail  an<l 
delicate  body  into.  The  hermil-crab  has 
few  qualities.  .^nvlliinj;  in  the  way  of 
ra.scality,  be  it  murder  <ir  rapine,  he  is 
capable  of  taking  a  hand  in.     Ofien  he 


who  promise  to  mate  a  sufficiently  satis- 
fying meal  as  ihe  result  of  their  conquest. 
If  the  meal,  consequential  upon  defeat, 
dues  not  promise  to  turn  out  well,  ilie 
fight  is  cried  off.  the  anemone  curls  up 
into  a  lump  npon  the  top  of  the  shell,  and 
the  hermil-crab  himself  retires  into  Wn- 
roomy  fastness.     They  help  each  othci  ia 
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warfare,  the  anemone  bending  over  the 
cnt-my  and  fogging  his  movements,  while 
the  deadly  nipper  down  below  shoots  out 
relentlessly,  and  what  the  hermit-crab 
rejects  floats  up  top  to  his  friend,  and  all 
the  anemone  finds  too  hard  for  his  delicate 
organisation  he  drops  down  to  his  hardier 
companion,  and  so  it  goes  on,  until  the 
hermit  -  crab,  grown  gross  on  rich 
fare,  becomes  too  big  for  his  shell,  and 
seeks  about  for  a  whelk  of  greater 
proportions,  whom  he  assiduously  attacks 
until  he  is  done  to  death  and  eaten  out  of 


These,  hoHe\er,  are  not  the  only  pickers- 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles  of  the  ocean. 

.Should  an  unfortunate  bigflsh  growueak, 
he  is  scented  out  immediaiely  by  the  wolf- 
packs  of  the  ocean,  the  gaunt,  sharklikc 
dogfish,  ami  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
wriggling  clusters  of  his  enemies,  biting, 
snapping,  and  tearing  away  in  fierce 
contest.  He  gives  up  after  a  despairing 
struggle,  in  which  he  badlj-  wounds  some 
of  his  adversaries,  who,  in  their  turn,  arc  set 
upon  and  share  his  fate. 

There   are   many    lesser    lights    whose 


his  shel].  Then  comes  the  moment  of 
tribulation  in  the  rascal's  life,  when  he 
seeks  in  vain  to  persuade  the  trusting 
anemone  -to  change  shells  too,  and  the 
whilom  friend  and  familiar  tries  all  he 
knons  for  dajs  to  bring  about  the  desired 
end  ;  but  the  most  the  anemone  will  do  is 
lo^etach  a  scrap  of  himself  on  to  the  new- 
digging,  and  the  hermit-crab  has  to  live  a 
life  of  protective  self-reliance  until  his 
new  lodger  on  the  roof  is  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself,  anil  help  him  along 
in  the  world.  By  this  t^me,  howwir.  llie 
old  friend  on  ihe  old  shell  is  no  more.  I  le 
has  missed  the  fattening  tit-bits. 


habits  are  little  known — the  jmgnacious 
lumptish,  the  gurnet,  and  even  the 
humble  shrimp:  but  they  all  act  as  bullies 
if  they  get  the  chance,  and  will  lord  it 
over  big  codlings  with  unremitting  vicioiis- 
ness,  turning  them  out  of  comfortable 
corners,  and  forcing  their  own  particular 
views  H  ith  unabated  vigour. 

Three  monster  pike  of  great  weight  lii' 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sand  as  though 
loaded  with  lead,  and  absolutely  motion- 
less. Fed  on  herring,  they  rari'ly  go  fur 
the  roach  and  other  fresh-water  fish 
surrounding  them;  but  one  daring  perch 
waggles  his  tail  in    derision  in    front    of 
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a  monster's  nose.  A  sharp  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  pike,  too  sudden  to  follow, 
and  the  perth  is  no  more.  Suddenly 
tlie  monster  rushes  at  one  of  his  mates,  and 
gives  him  a  vicious  dig,  apparently  for 
nothing.  I'here  is  a  ruffling  of  sand,  a 
cloud,  and  when  it  has  settled,  the  three 
big  brutes  are  in  their  respective  quarters 
again,  but  the  aggressor  is  lying  over  a 
bit  on  his  left  side,  with  an  cxprcssiou  of 
cruel  savagery  lurking  about  his  jans. 
The  little  jierch,  in  his  dying  struggles, 
has  evidently  set  up  his  sjiikey  back  fin 
and  punctured  the  monster's  inner  man, 
and  the  pike  has  mistaken  the  cause  of 
his  troubles,  and  gone  for  one  of  his  own 
kind,  only  to  recognise,  however,  that  an 
indigestion  of  abnormal  proportions  is 
before  him.  A  bit  of  torn  flesh,  however, 
wanders  up  through  the  water,  and  when 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  big  brutes. 


rushes.  While  they  fight,  a  Tme  male 
guldlish,  u'ith  a  harem  of  a  hundred 
mates  in  his  trail,  goUops  down  the  prize. 
The  first  octopus,  by-the-bye,  which 
was  brought  to  the  Aquarium  was  put  in  a 
tank  with  a  dogfish.  The  companionship 
was  not  a  happy  one,  for  the  dogfish 
simply  looked  upon  his  rival  as  a  good  bit 
of  food,  and  worried  him  all  over  the  tank, 
never  allowing  him  to  rest  in  one  place 
for  two  minutes  together.  He  snipped 
off  the  ends  of  his  long  tentacles  one  by 
one,  and  catching  him  as  he  rushed 
through  the  water  while  the  impetus  of 
motion  was  upon  him,  which  rendered 
him  for  the  time  being  all  but  helpless, 
he  caught  him  in  a  vital  part,  and  the 
octopus  sank  to  the  bottom,  a  wriggling 
helpless  mass,  with  his  sharp  and  active 
foe  still  tugging  and  tearing  away  at  him, 
until  he  had  swallowed  him  almost  whole. 


whole  tribes  of  sticklebacks  war  and  tussle 
like  mighty  armies  for  a  tasic  of  the 
dainty  morsel,  elbowing  each  other  about 
relentlessly  with   spines   out,  and  sudden 


Another  nursehound,  called  the  picked 
dogfish,  invaded  the  quarters  of  a  conger- 
eel,  and  seemed  rather  blinded  by  the 
turgid,  slimy  surroundings;  yet  he  rushed 
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again  and  again  at  his  opponent,  who, 
however,  did  not  seem  any  the  worse  for 
the  vicious  digs  made  at  his  slime-covcrcd 
body,  but  waited  his  chance  until  he  got  a 
fair  grip  under  the  throat  of  the  dogfish  ; 
and  when  he  let  go  an  hour  afterwards  the 


crayfish.  The  extraordinary  quickness  of 
Iheir  nio\  enients,  and  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  first  one  and  then  the  other  would 
get  the  masti-ry  out  of  a  sudden  mCl6c, 
made  it  a  fight  of  warriors.  The  crayfish 
finally  lost  too  many  legs  on  one  side,  and 


dogfish  was  in  a  sufficiently  passive  con- 
dition for  the  conger  to  swallow  tail  first. 

Another  instance  of  swallowing  whole 
happened  when  a  twenty-eight  pound  pike 
was  robbed  of  a  dainty  morsel  by  a  lessei' 
light  of  his  own  species,  who  scaled  some 
eighteen  pounds  when  first  placed  in  the 
lank.  The  big  fellow  took  his  smaller  com- 
panion by  surprise  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  lethargy  consequent  upon  his  having  to 
digest  his  stolen  meal,  and  gulped  him  down 
head  first.  The  fight  was  a  vicious  one — 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  protractcii  which 
have  ever  taken  place ;  but  the  cruel  ja«  s 
held  tight,  and  gradually  wore  out  the 
conquered  one,  evidence  of  whose  exi.st- 
oncc  remained  for  a  whole  week  stickin;; 
nut  of  the  monster's  mouth  in  the  form  of 
a  tail-end,  until  even  that,  too,  fulloued 
the  digested  body. 

Perhaps  less  showy,  but  no  less  vicious, 
was  the  enmity  which  forced  on  a  fight 
U)   the   death    between   a  lobster  and    a 


was  bowled  over  in  his  lopsided  condition, 
and  before  he  could  recover  his  balance 
both  his  eyes  were  nipped  off.  The  end 
then  came,  when  the  lobster  ripped  off 
the  back  shell  and  feasted  upon  his  prize. 
\\'hcn  his  meal  was  over  he  buried  the 
n-mains,  shell  and  all,  in  the  shingle,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  over  all  that  was 
left  of  the  crayfish,  only  to  wake  up  a  day 
or  two  after  with  an  appetite  which  was  no 
respecter  of  the  grave  of  the  buried  cray- 
fish, which  he  dug  up  again  and  finished 
off.  It  is  so  all  throughout  the  tanks : 
peace  reigns  until  feeding-time  livens  up 
the  pugnacious  natures  of  the  cold-blooded 
denizL-ns  of  the  deep,  and  even  the  monster 
devilfish  comes  out  of  the  sulks  lo  take  in 
at  one  gulp  dead  food  and  struggling 
whiting  before  he  settles  for  the  night 
in  his  gloomy,  slime-covered  comer ;  n  hile 
crayfish  sit  in  solemn  conclave  in  a 
division  of  spoils,  which,  in  their  case, 
is  a  dead  octopus — an  easy  conquest. 
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>-ari  a}p-t  she  tl-rc- 
inne-iNe*  Vortwith 
h--r  Teas  dramati-ieJ 
from  Mr.  Hanlj's 
novel,.  She  is  a 
tinr  woman,  with  a 
vrjice  that  suggests, 
aliernatelv  Mr. 
\Vil*->n  Barrett  and 
Sir  Henrr  Irving. 
She  desenes  notice. 
if  only  for  her  pluckv 
t-ffim  in  fighting  the 
thi.-3trical  tnisi  of 
the  Frohmans,  who 
ciintrol  no  fewer  than 
ei);ht  theatres  in  New 
\'ork.  and  a  great 
many  mon-  in  the 
clifli-rent  towns  "on 
tiu-  road." 

Mlvs    ISAHF.L  JAV. 

Trained    in    M  r. 

t'artc's    provincial 

compan  i  es — nn- 

MK-,  M-K..  -,.„.  ..KKAi  A«K«..;AN  Acr'^i^."  '""-■''->■  ,.„ualled  as  a  dramatic 

school  — .Miss  Isabel 
lis  mill  .ill  llii'  liiuriN  of  Iut  surccss  as  Jay  when  drafted  to  ihe  Savoy  was  perfectly 
lli'i  ki  Shiirii,  in  ihi-  vrrsicm  ol  Tliiuki-riii's  aihome.  Slu-  is  a  tall,  pretty  girl,  and  bears 
iitini'itliil  st'.rv  .lr;iiu;iliM-cl  li.r  Ii.t  hy  Mr.  a  singular  lik.-ncss  to  Miss  i)nrolhca  Baird. 
l.;ii>Kdi>ii  Mil.lii-ll,  till'  ^■•ll  of  Dr.  Wrir  Shv  is  cxi-ell.-m  in  "Trial  by  Jiir>-"  when- 
Mili  lu'll,  tin-  iloi  i..r-tio\iIisi.     Mr-;.  I''isk.r      ever  that  capital  coiiifdirtta  is  put  on. 
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*'  They  are  good  dogs,"  I  said,  wo 
ing  for  words  to  break  ihe  silencL'.  " 
Farmer  !     Heel !  " 

The  dogs  slunk  obediently  behJnc 
and  I  rested  on  tlie  barrel  of  my  gun. 

"  I  am  not  afraid," 
she  said  again,  and 
then  added  under  her 
lireath,  "  God  knows 
UofTS  are  kinder  lo 
■women  than  men." 

I  knew  not  what  to 
sav  to  this,  unwitting 
whether  she  had 
meant  me  to  hear 
the  murmured  words 
or  no.  It  seemed  to 
tne  that  some  deep 
sorrow  had  sent  her 


grief  sobered  me  as  the  loneliness  of  the 
moors  will  sober  a  man.     It  was  as  though 
I    had    rubbed    shoulders    with   a   sacred 
thing.      I   went    home   with   that   feeling  . 
strong  upon  me,  and  the  dogs  followed 


"Yes  —  and  shall 
never  find  it  again." 
The  sun  dropped 
beneath  the  earth, 
and  the  grey  stole 
<iver  the  hills.  1  may 
never  tell  of  the 
liopelessness  of  her 
voice  —  it  was  like 
the  low  cry  of  a 
turlew    on    a    windy 

"  Possibly  I  can 
direct  you  ?  1  have 
lived  here  all  my 
life.  My  name  is 
Trescott." 

She  looked  up  with 
a  sad  smile. 

*'  Yes,  I   know.     I 
spoke     unthinkingly. 
I  am  staying  in  I.yd-         I 
ford.     I  can  find  the  „  ^. 

pnlh  over  yonder."  '  "' 

".At  least  I  can  sec  you  home, 
gr.iiving  dusk,  and  I  wot  the  way  is 
•  >I  the  easiest  to  find  to  a  stranger." 


r  John. 


.fur 


she  i 


)  the  greyne^is   of  the 


wered  gravelv,  "  I 
■,  but  watched  her 


with  drooping  tails.  I  was  wont  to  whistle 
on  the  homeward  way,  but  that  night  I 
was  mute,  and  I  gave  no  cheery  call  as  I 
passed  through  the  gates  atn!  up  the  drive 
to  my  house.  Whereat  honest  l'<-ndaL-on 
was  puzzled. 

"Hast  thee  sin  a  wraiih,  master  >"  he 
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and  through  its  yawning  doorway  had  been 
carried  to  the  little  churchyard.  So  I 
loved  the  old  place,  its  dark  oak  wainscot- 
ting,  its  low  roofs  blackened  with  the 
smoke  of  years,  and,  above  all,  its 
memories. 

Thus  I  passed  from  boyhood  into  man- 
hood, growing  stout  in  the  clean  air  and 
living  in  peace  and  goodwill  with  my 
neighbours.  We  Trescotts  were  all  big 
men,  and  I  did  them  no  disfavour. 
Handsome  we  were  not,  but  there  were 
some  who  found  pleasure  in  our  homely 
features,  for  they  bore  the  stamp  of  our 
lives,  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  teaching  of  the  moors,  were  for 
the  most  part  honest.  In  this  I  seek  no 
praise,  for  a  man's  soul  must  be  mean 
indeed  not  to  feel  the  blessedness  of  the 
cool  west  wind  and  make  sturdily  for  truth 
and  honesty.  For  it  seems  to  me  God 
favours  some  of  us  by  planting  us  in  the 
midst  of  the  largeness  and  the  beauty  of 
His  creation,  where  a  man  must  needs  learn 
the  grandeur  and  the  smallness  of  life  and 
be  strengthened  with  a  strong  humility. 

By  such  pleasant  life  I  came  to  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  unwed.  There  were  few 
in  the  two  counties  who  were  my  match  in 
bodily  strength,  which  is  no  idle  boast  but 
common  report.  Yet,  when  my  twenty- 
seventh  birthday  came,  and  I  sat  alone  in 
the  little  oak  room  which  gave  on  to  the 
terrace,  I  felt  sad.  I  was  the  last  of  the 
elder  branch  of  my  family,  and  it  came  to 
me  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  wife 
and  children,  so  that  the  old  name  should 
not  die  out  in  Lydford. 

Harry  Pendacott,  the  old  friend  and 
servant  of  mv  father,  M-ho,  with  his  wife 
Jane,  did  order  the  affairs  of  my  house- 
hold, came  in  to  me  as  was  his  wont,  to 
smoke  a  pipe  before  the  wood  fire  which 
crackled  in  the  open  grate.  Years  of 
faithful  service  had  made  him  more  friend 
than  dependant,  and,  as  is  the  wont  with 
such,  he  made  small  bones  of  tendering 
me  advice,  whether  I  would  or  no. 

'*  Nay,  Master  John,  it  bcan*t  wise  fur  to 
live  aloane.  Thee  must  be  lookin*  out  fur 
a  maid,"  he  said,  with  the  broad  open 
vowels  of  the  West,  which  are  like  a  breath 
of  western  wind. 


"  Twenty  -  seven  years  have  I  lived, 
Harr}',  and  I  know  of  no  one  I  would  wish 
for  a  wife." 

Yet  the  next  day  I  met  her,  and  from 
that  day  onwards  the  course  of  my  life  was 
changed,  as  the  course  of  a  brook  that 
glances  aside  to  wander  by  the  foot  of  a 
young  birch. 

She  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  but  when 
I  saw  her  eyes  I  took  no  more  account  of 
aught  else.  There  be  some  who  hold 
that  the  eyes  are  the  index  of  a  w^oman's 
soul,  and  I,  who  have  looked  into  the 
blue  of  Kitty  Kerten's,  know  that  they 
speak  truth. 

I  was  wearied  with  a  long  tramp  over  the 
swelling  hills,  new  green  with  the  spring^, 
when  I  came  on  her.  With  me  I  had 
two  of  my  dogs — a  spaniel  and  a  setter — 
and,  for  so  little  are  the  haps  which  make 
our  lives,  it  was  to  them  that  I  was 
beholden  for  my  acquaintance  with  the 
woman  who  fashioned  my  life  as  sne 
might  have  fashioned  a  lump  of  wet  clay. 

I  am  no  fine  writer  that  I  can  picture 
her  with  words,  but  I  hold  her  graven 
upon  my  heart,  as  she  stood  that  day  in 
the  dip  of  the  meadow.  My  dogs,  inquisi- 
tive brutes,  gave  tongue  as  they  capped 
the  head  of  the  field  and  came  upon  her 
standing  below;  and  I,  but  a  few  paces 
behind  them,  was  in  full  time  to  see  her 
turn,  startled  at  the  sudden  clamour.  She 
was  clad  in  some  grey  shimmering  stuft", 
which  caught  the  glow  of  th6  drooping 
sun.  Her  head  was  bare,  and  her  dark 
hair  was  in  disarray.  Her  eyes  were 
luminous  with  tears,  and  her  face  was 
stained  with  grief.  1  stood  for  a  moment 
dumbfounded,  and  my  dogs  went  to  her 
with  some  show  of  curiosity. 

**  They  will  not  hurt  you !  "  I  cried, 
following  them. 

"I  thank  you— I  am  not  afraid,"  she 
answered. 

I  longed  to  ask  her  what  her  grief  was, 
but  dared  not,  for  sh(*  was  not  the  woman 
with  whom  to  be  curious.  She  stood 
silent,  looking  at  me  with  a  simple  dignitv 
that  got  into  my  heart,  and  maile  it  ache 
as  it  had  not  ached  since  I  heard  the 
patter  of  the  clods  upon  my  mother's 
ct)ffin. 
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By   CECIL    DE    THIERRY. 


IT  is  curious  that  though  one  hears  a 
great  dual  of  American  women  in 
London  societj-,  one  sehloni  or  never 
hears  anything  of  their  Colonial  rivals.  I 
wish  I  could  ihink  it  Has  because  Imjieral. 
ism  has  made 
such  stridei 
that  a  girl  born 
in  Australia  or 
Canada  was 
regarded  in 
the  same  light 
as  if  she 
were  bom  in 
England.  But 
when  the 
Colonies  arc 
included  in 
that  vagui- 
region  known 
as  "  abroad," 
and  the  peoplf 
thereof  de- 
scribed as 
"foreigners," 
iiu  SQch  fond 
delusion  is 
possible.    It  is 

true,  however,  vrMiu  ntks- 

that  the  Colo- 
nial varies  little  from  the  Knglish  original. 
Hence  she  is  quickly  at  home  in  the 
•Mother  Countrj-,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  American,  nhose  social  ideas,  modes 
of  thought,  and  habits  of  life  are  different 
from  our  own.  As  a  great  actress  once 
<ibser*ed,  the  Colonial  is  a  happy  mean 
between  the  Knglish  and  American  girl, 
not  so  reser\X'd  as  the  one  or  so  free  and 
outspoken  as  the  olher. 

The  readiness  with  which  she  identifies 


herself  with  her  sisters  in  this  country  is 
not  the    only  reason    why  she   is  almost 
unknown    to    the    general    public.     The 
Colonial  heiress  is  an  uncertain  quanltly. 
and  it    is  as   an    heiress  that   the  Trans- 
atlantic girl  . 
looms  large  on 
the     social 
horizon.     The 
.\ustralian     or 
the    Canadian 
has  (he   same 
marked    aver- 
sion to  a  dis- 
play   of    his 
wealth  that  the 
Knglishman 
has.      If    he 
should   be  a 

he  is  not,  there- 
fore, regarded 
as  fair  game 
by  the  news- 
paper critic 
and  irrespon- 
sible inter- 
viewer. On 
woLsELKv  '''^     contrar)', 

he  is  allowed 
to  live  in  peace,  like  any  other  citizen. 
\nil  so  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  or  how 
he  made  it,  or  how  he  spends  it,  or  what 
he  intends  to  do  with  it,  are  not  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  His  money  is  his  own 
until  he  is  done  with  it,  not  the  property 
of  his  daughters  with  an  eye  to  a  title- 
Moreover,  the  eldest  son,  as  in  ?'ngland,  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  his  father's  heir. 
Therefore,  a  great  Colonial  heiress  is  rare, 
and  as  yet  has  never  figured  in  London  as 
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such.  At  home  she  is  regarded  as  the 
daughter  of  her  parents,  and  is  as  little 
known  to  the  local  Press  as  she  is  to  the 
London  correspondent.  A  list  of  heiresses 
published  wilh  the  amount  of  their  fortunes 
is  an  unheard-of  a L roc ity  against  good  taste. 
It  is  only  in  democracies  that  they  do  such 
things. 

Then  supposing  the  girl  is  an  Australian, 
unless  her  family  is  settled  in  England 
she  can  visit  the  capital  only  at  intervals, 
whereas  the  American  girl  can  pay  it  a 
yearly  visit  without  any  trouble.  The 
Colonial  father  and  husband,  too,  are  very 
different  from  the  long-suffering  father 
and  husband  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  actually  so  far  behind  the  times  and 
so  selfish  as  to  regard  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  light  of  possessions,  and 
to  expect  numerous  duties  which  are  dis- 
tinctly old-fashioned.  In  the  same  way 
they  would  no  more  allow  their  womenfolk 
to  wander  over  Europe  while  they  were 
at  home  working  to  find  the  means  to  pay 
for  it,  than  their  British  prototype.     In 


I    iIh-    L'nitrd    .-^t-ilr. 


have  too  great  an  idea  of  her  own  impcrt- 
ance.  She  is  domestic  in  her  tastes,  fon^i 
of  the  country  and  of  outdoor  sports, 
a  daring  rider,  and  has  no  more   of  tL-.- 


feverishenergyand  necessity  for  excitement, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  American, 
than  the  Englishwoman.  She  is,  howevt-r, 
not  yet  knoivn  in  London  or  Paris  as  a 
social  light,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  perhaps  excepted.  This- 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  she  is  as  pretty,  clever, 
vivacious,  and  well  dressed  as  the  American, 
whose  lavish  entertainments  are  familiar  in 
every  capital  of  Europe.  The  reason,  in 
addition  to  those  already  touched  on,  lies 
on  the  surface.  In  the  United  States  the 
political  field  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
"boss"  and  the  Irish  agitator;  the  Civil 
Service  dominated  by  the  "  spoils"  system  ; 
and  the  importance  of  ihe  army  and  navy 
dwarfed  by  the  prelen.sions  of  the  million- 
aire ,  therefore  social  distinction  is  the 
only  outlet  for  a  woman's  ambition  outside 
the  litcrarj-  and  artistic  arena.  That  it  is 
recognised  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  pr(>4'ed  by  the  American  girl's 
education,  which  turns  her  out  with  every 
quality  and  accomplishment  necessary  to 
social  success  at  her  lingrrs'  ends.  Hence, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  she  h^s  no  superior. 
"Ahcre  she  fails  is  in  individuality,  depth  of 
insight,  intflli'ctual  wriyhl,  and  self-abne- 
gation.    In  short,  she  is  superficial.     And 
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"Ay,  she's  Kitty  Kerien,  daughter  to 
thf  passon  of  South  Zeal,  alt  as  scornful 
anil  ;is  liaughty  as  the  highest  in  the  land, 
anil,  after  all,  only  a " 

I   had  started   up.      The    room   swani 
round    me. 
I      hit     the 
table    with 


glasses 
jingled,  and 
from  one  or 
two  t  h  .• 
I  iijuor  lopped 
ovi*r  and  ran 
in     little 

the  polished 
surfate. 
All    the 

at  me,  one 
man  paus- 
ing open- 
mouthed 
with  his  f;l3ss 
before  him. 

"It'salic, 
Crispin;  a 
treacherous 
lie  !"1  cried. 


ini;  nothing 
to  y  o  u, 
Squire. 
What's  the 
nench  got 
to    do    with 


"  I  madi 

iuer.     li 

foolish 


473 

to  be  queer-tempered,  and  he  looked  at 
me  evilly. 

"  If  you  are  after  consoling  her "  he 

began,  but  with  that  1  caught  him  a  blow 

of  my  tist    that   stretched   him  senseless 

on  the  floor. 

The  others 

made     way 

for    me     as 


ralched  hrr  past  into  the  greytttsi  of  thi  rvening. 


r 


strode 


to  stand  bandying 
ttiirds  in  a  pi>t-house.  hut  my  brain 
reeled,  ard  I  only  knew  that  this  man, 
Crispin,  was  traducing  the  woman  who 
w;is  more  to  me  than  aught  else  on 
t-arth.  He  had  enough  liquor  in  him 
No,  i')7.     Frhfuary   iqoo 


angrily  to 
the  door.  I 
looked  back 
at  them  —  a 
ringof  white- 
faced  craven 
hounds,  who 
huddled  to- 
gether in 
fear.  I  said 
no  word  to 
them  nor 
they  to  me, 
but  1  held 
them  in  con- 
tempt for  the 
part  they 
played.  To 
stand  by  and 
h  c  a  r  a 
woman's 

taken  from 
her  by  the 
idle  words  of 
a  sneering 
man  is  one 
matter  I  can- 

siand  in  a 
man-nay. 
nor  pardon. 
When  I 
got  me  out 
into  the  quiet 
of  the  night 
my  heart 
grew  faint,  for  I  remembered  ihe  words 
of  the  man  Crispin,  and  doubted  not 
that  he  had  spoken  truly.  Yet  wondered 
I  at  it  greatly,  for  her  face  had  not  been 
the  face  of  a  bad  woman,  and  her  sorrow 
was    not    the    sorrow  of   one  who    had 
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lost  mere  worldly  betterment.  I  passed 
the  cottage  which  I  held  to  be  hers,  but 
there  was  no  glimmer  of  light,  so  I 
paused  no  longer  than  might  serve  me 
to  wonder  at  the  peace  of  the  night 
which  lay  over  the  strife  of  the  wild  heart 
that  had  come  to  Lydford.  Being  in  no 
humour  to  rest,  I  turned  down  by  the 
right,  passing  an  old  mill,  and  then  struck 
across  the  fields  where  the  grass  was  grow- 
ing rank,  and  the  sweet  scents  of  the 
earth  stole  out  upon  the  air.  As  chance 
would  have  it,  I  lit  upon  the  woman.  I 
could  but  see  her  shadowed  form,  yet  I 
knew  that  it  was  she.  She  stood  against 
an  open  gate  which  gave  into  another 
field.  That  much  I  could  make  out,  for 
the*  starshine  was  better  than  no  light.  I 
quickened  my  steps,  and  then  I  heard  her 
speak,  and  I  knew  that  someone  must  be 
beyond  in  the  shadow. 

1  am  no  eavesdropper,  but  I  could  not 
help  but  hear  her  words,  for  the  night  was 
still  and  her  voice  clear. 

"Jasper,  Jasper,"  she  said,  **  I  have 
loved  you  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
woman's  heart,  I  have  trusted  you  with 
all  the  strength  of  a  woman's  love.  We 
arc  alone  here,  you  and  I,  underneath 
God's  sky.  What  of  the  promise  that  you 
gave  me .''  Three  long  months  have  I 
lived  in  shame — ^and  yet  not  all  shame,  for 
I  love  you ;  you  can  never  know  the  love 
that  I  hold  here  for  you."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
heart,  but  the  night  was  none  too  light 
and  I  could  not  see. 

"  Kitty,  Kitty,  have   done !     Vou  have 

grown  fretful,  your  smiles  have  gone " 

I  knew  his  voice.     I  had  heard  it  often, 
for  we  met  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

"Smiles!"  she  caugh;  up  his  words. 
•*  Can  I  smile  when  I  think  of  my  father  ? 
He   used  to  be  proud  of  me  once.     He 

cursed    my   name,    they    say,    when 

Why  (lid  you  come,  Jasper  ?  Why  did 
you  teach  me  to  love  you  .-• " 

"  You  were  apt  in  learning,  Kitty."  My 
!)lood  boiled  at  his  tone.  Neither  had 
heard  the  swish  of  my  tread  in  the  grass. 
and  when  I  drew  close  to  them  I  cared 
not  to  move  further,  and  half  liethought 
me  of  turning  back ;  but  it  secerned  to  me 


that  she  might  require  my  aid»  s^  I 
hid  me  in  the  shadow  of  a  beech- tr^:^ 
which  stood  out  some  twenty  yards  fr  s 
the  hedge. 

"  Ay,  as  a  woman  is  apt  when  her  h»  ar: 
teaches.  O  Jasper,  Jasper,  reinexL.>r 
your  promise !  You  swore  to  me  ths.: 
I  should  be  your  wedded  wife,  and  I — 
how  was  I  to  know  then  that  men  k>  •  p 
not  to  their  words  ?  And  now  i  have  tr* 
shame,  always  the  shame,  and  yea  tre^t 
me  ill,  Jasper,  leaving  me  alone  whtrn  1 
would  fain  have  you.  You  cannot  knr.n 
what  it  is  to  be  alone  with  shame,  to  wa  k 
the  streets  and  the  fields  fearing  to  mt  ti 
those  who  smile  scornfully  at  you,  to  v  *■ 
the  dear  children  fi^esh  from  the  lap  <  t 
God,  and  to  know  that  between  them  ard 
their  innocence  is  set " 

She  broke  off  there  crying,  with  a  hoj^e- 
less  catch  in  her  voice  that  set  me  long^inr 
to  put  my  hands  upon  Sir  Jasper. 

"  Have  done,"  he  made  answer.  "  You 
should  have  thought  of  all  that  before. 
Come,  come,  Kitty,  don't  cry.  Be  mt-rr} 
as  you  were  of  yore,  and  there  shall  l>e 
bright  times  before  us  yet.  I  have  a  mind 
that  I  love  you  even  yet  —  when  y  uu 
smile." 

"  And  you  will  marry  me  ?  "  she  asked, 
plucking  up  her  head  from  her  hands. 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot." 

"But  you  must,  you  must!"  she  cried 
wildly.  "  Don't  you  understand,  Jaspt^r  ? 
You  must !  "  I  saw  her  white  hands  ^o 
out  and  catch  him  by  the  coat,  and  draw 
his  head  down  until  she  could  whisper  in 
his  ear.  What  news  it  was  I  could  gutss 
and  my  hand  clenched  the  ash -stick  1 
carried  until  my  nails  were  dug  into  my 
flesh. 

He  started  and  then  laughed. 

"  It  is  impossible,  Kitty,"  he  said,  and 
made  as  though  to  move  away. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  as  a  startled  bird 
might,  and  caught  at  him  again.  How  it 
was  I  know  not,  but  she  fell  and  fell  right 
heavily.  In  the  dimness  of  the  night  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  struck  her.  It 
might  have  been  that  in  wrenching  him- 
self free  from  her  grasp  he  caused  hvr  to 
stumble.  Thus  did  he  swear,  and  she — 
she  even  said  the  same.     Yet  do  I  know 
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tliai  there  was  a  livid  weal  on  her  fore- 
head, and  that  it  had  no  stain  of  the  earth. 

1  was  ever  impetuouK,  and  1  sprang  out 
from  the  shadow  of  my  tree  and  confronted 
Sir  Jasper.  1  stood  so  near  him  thai  1 
marked  well  his  slan  of  surprise,  and 
I ould  almost  feel  his  breath  upon  my  chin. 

-Hold!"  I  said.  "We  Lvdford  myh 
arc  nut  willing 
t»)  see  women 
struck  by  men 
and  stand  by 
<juietly.  Vou  are 
a  coward.  Sir 
jasper,  for  all 
your  birth ! " 

1  stood  full  six 

ilinch.  I  have 
little  occasion  to 
liive  Sir  Jasper, 
yet  do  I  bear 
witness   that  the 

lirave,  and  feared 
no  show  of  odds, 
however  great. 

"Ah,  John 
Trescotl,  is  it 
you  ? "  he  asked 
siomfully. 

"Ay.     John 


Tr 


i-d. 


■I  help  i 


I 


home  to  your 
pigs  and  your 
yard."  He  half 
turned  to  go. 
but  1  caught  him 
hv  the  lappel  of 
his  coat  and 
s  w  u  n  g     h  i  m 

ruuud  as  a  boy  might  swirl  a  stick. 
"  Vou  have  done  a  grievous  wrong,"  I 
began,  but  he  gave  me  no  time  for  more. 
drawing  back  and  aiming  a  blow  at  my 
head  with  the  heavy  hunting-crop  he  had  in 
his  hand.  [  felt  the  wintl  on  my  face,  but, 
as  chance  would  have  it,  caught  the  crop  in 
my  left  hand.  In  a  moment  I  had  wrested 
it  from  him  an<l  snapped  it  across  my  knee. 


"  Sir  Jasper,  Sir  Jasper,  you  are  laying 
a  big  account  against  my  reckoning,"  I 


He  would  have  struck  me  again,  but  she 
who  had  fallen  rose  and  came  to  us. 

"Stop  !  "  she  said. 

There  was  a  ring  of  command  in  her 
voice,  and  we  fell  apart.  She  took  a 
couple  of  steps 
forward,  and 
stood  looking 
from  one  to  the 
other  silently.  As 
for  us,  we  could 
do  naught  but 
gaw  at  her.  The 
hood  of  her 
mantle  hail  fallen 
back,  her  dress 
was  in  some  dis- 
array, and  her 
hair,  dragged 
back  from  her 
forehead  h)'  the 
slipping  of  the 
hood,  showed 
her  brow  glowing 
in  the  starlight 
with  the  livid 
weal  drawn 
roughly  across  its 
whiteness.  And 
from  beneath  her 
brow  shone  the 
clear  light  of  her 

"You  have 
made  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Trescott," 
she  said  quietly. 
"  I  slipped  and 
i         ^     f     ,1         J.,        fell,  that  was  all." 

■  ner  -u-ordi.  jot  the  night 

...  1  was  sdenced. 

I  glanced  at  Sir 
Jasper,  and  he  smiled  at  me.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  I  went  my  way,  with  an 
odd  sense  of  humiliation.  Vet  was  my  heart 
hot  in  wrath  against  Sir  Jasper,  and  full  of 
concern  for  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
and  would  have  no  one  harm  him,  even 
for  her  own  sake  and  in  her  own  defence. 
The  days  passed  wearily  enough  for  me 
after  that  night.     1  cared  no  more  for  the 
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Australians  she  is  bright  and  vivacious, 
a  daring  horsewoman,  and  is  always  well 
dressed.  Both  in  Leicestershire,  where 
Lord  Huntingdon  has  a  place,  and  in 
Ireland,  ahc  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
hunting-field.  Round  about  Sharavogue, 
thf  family  seat,  she  is  very  popular, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  the  warm-hearted 
peasants  on  her  husband's  estates.  For 
some  years  past  the  balls,  dances,  and 
cotillions  which  she  has  given  with  her 
brothers  at  lo,  Grosvenor  Square,  the 
town-house  occupied  by  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Wilson,  have  been  brilliantly 
successful.  During;  the  past  season  she 
was  not  seen  in  London,  having  started 
on  a  tour  round  the  world  with  her 
husband  and  brothers,  a  journey  which 
camv  to  an  abrupt  end  owing  to  Lord 
Huntingdon's  health.  She  is  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  the 
squuUer-millionaire  and  munificent  patron 
of  Melbourne  University,   the   tenant    of 


Hughenden  Manor,  and  member  for  I'.>r 
mouth  from  1886  to  1892.  Her  busbar. 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Knglai 


tracing  its  descent  from  Robert  .le 
Hastings,  Steward  to  the  Conqueror.  The 
family  name  is  taken  from  the  historic 
field  on  which  the  Saxon  Harold  fell 
before  the  Norman  William,  and  at  al! 
periods  of  English  history  there  havi- 
been  distinguished  scions  of  this  house. 
Lady  Huntingdon's  brother  is  fne  hus- 
band of  one  of  the  smartest  women  in 
English  society.  Lad)-  Sarah,  youngi-st 
daughter  of  the  seventh  Duke  cif 
Marlborough.  Another  joung  and  pretiv 
Australian  peeress  is   Lady  Trimlestown. 

Sir  William  Ingram,  managing  director 
of  the  Illus/raleii  London  Nnrs,  the  SktUh. 
and  other  well-known  journals,  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward 
Stirling,  M.L.C.,  a  distinguished  South 
Australian.  She  is  a  charming  hostess. 
at  whose  house  may  be  met  the  literary 
and  social  li.yhts  of  two  hemispheres. 
Unlike  many  other  Colonials  who  live  in 
England,  Lady  Ingram  never  foryets  thai 
she  is  an  Knglishuomaii  burn  and  bred  in 
the  Colimies.  a  lircuinMame  which  lends 
a  certain  jiiqiiancv  to  her  conversation. 

lievid.'s  Lady  Wol.'ielry,  there  nre  niari\ 
Canadians  with  tiil.-d  liusbantls.  C)ne  c.f 
the  most  111  auiiful  is  Viscouiil<'ss  Dillon. 
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wealth,  which  is  hardly  the  case  in  these 
days.     A  pretty  and  fascinating    French 
Canadian   is    Lady   de    Blaquiere,    whose 
husband    lived    in    Canada    many    years 
before    he   inherited    the   title.      Another 
beautiful    and   clever  Canadian   is    Lady 
Jephson,  wife  of  Sir  Alfred  Jephson,  R.N. 
She    is  a  Lady  of  Grace  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  oldest  Orders  in  the 
world,  a  dehghtful  hostess,  and  an  artist 
of  some  distinction.    But  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  all  Canada's  daughters  this  side 
the  water  is  tall,  handsome,  and  stately 
Lady     Clarke, 
whose    hus- 
b  a  n  d,    Sir 
Stanley  Clarke, 
is  Equerry  to 
the   Prince  of 
Wales    and 
Private   Secre- 
tary     to     the 
Princess    of 
Wales.      From 
both    sides   of 
the  house  she 
inherits   grace 
and  wit.     Her 
mother  wasde- 
scended    from 
a   member   of 
the    Temple 
family     who 
was    Governor 
of  one  of  the 
Northern 
States    in   the 
(lajs  before  tea 

was  flung  overboard  into  Boston  Harbour 
and  Washington  took  up  arms  against  his 
.•sovereign.  She  was  one  of  the  wittiest 
women  of  her  day,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
brightest  and  cheeriest.  Lady  Clarke's 
father  was  p  member  of  the  great  banking 
house  of  Morton,  Rose,  and  Co.,  Sir  John 
Rose,  whose  handsome  presence,  courtly 
manners,  and  persona!  fascination  were 
even  better  appreciated  in  London 
than  the)'  were  in  Ottawa.  He  was  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  Canada's  "  Grand 
Old  JIan,"  and  though  he  was  never  the 
Dominion's  Agent-General,  he  was  always 
her   real     representative,    politically    and 


financially      From  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
letters,    published  in  the  Life  written  by 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Pope,  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  to  Sir  John  Rose  he  entrusted  many 
of  the  delicate  negotiations  connected  with 
the  most  critical   period  of  the  history  of 
British  North  America.     Socially,,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  Colonial  who 
ever    figured    m    English    society.      His. 
second    wife    was     the     beautiful     Julia,. 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale.     Lady  Clarke 
has  three  pretty  daughters,  two  of  whom  are 
married.    The  eldest  is  a  lovely  woman, 
a    portrait    of 
whom,  by  Luke 
Fildes.    at- 
tracted a  great 
deal  of  atten- 
tion   At    the 
Royal  Academy 
of     the     year. 
Lady     Clarke, 
like     Lady 
Wolseley    antl 
Lady      Fre- 
mantle,    has- 
followed  her 
husband  round 
the  world.  She 
says    herself 
that  since  her 
marriage     she 
has  never  lived 
more  than  two- 
years     in     the 
same   house, 

iO,AV..  '}"'•'/''      ''      '" 

hard  to  believe 
it  when  one  looks  round  her  beautiful 
home   in   Eaton    Square.     Lady   Clarke's- 

greatest  charm  lies  in  manner  and 
intellect,  and  the  photograph  we  reproduce, 
though  the  best  available,  does  her  less 
than  justice.  Lady  Houston- Bosw'all  is  the 
daughter  of  another  well-known  Canadian, 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  head  of  the  .\llan  Line 
Steam-ship  Company  ,  and  the  Dowager 
Countess  Albemarle  is  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Allan  Macnab.  Lady  ,Middleton,  like 
Lady  de  Blaquiere,  is  a  French  Canadian, 
and  the  widow  of  General  Sir  Frederick 
Middleton,  who  was  for  a  time  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  the  Dominion,  and  at  his- 
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-death  Keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewels  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Lady  Northcote  is 
■the  adopted  daughter  of  Lord  Mount- 
"Stephen,  one  of  Canada's  grand  old  men. 
Her  husband,  the  Hon.  H.  Stafford 
Northcote,  has  had  a  distinguished  political 
■and  diplomatic  career.  Early  in  the  )ear 
he  will  take  up  the  duties  of  Governor  of 
Bombay,  at  the  present  time  a  very  difficult 
■and  oniTOUS  position.  Lady  Musgravc  is 
the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart., 
■of  Tourin,  Co.  Waterford,  who  was  born 
in  1850,  and  married  in  1S91  Jessie 
Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  K.Dunsmuir, 
if  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Victor  Stanlej'  is  the  wife  of  the 
second  son  of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  Queen  stood  sponsor  for  him  at  his 
baptism  in  1867  ;  he  is  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  he  married  in  1896  Annie  Bickerton, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  C.  Pooley,  Q-C, 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
•Columbia  Cabmet.    Lady  Glen-Coats  is 


1876  Elise  Agnes,  daughter  of  AlexamJi-r 
Walker,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

One     of    the     most    romantic     stori> - 
in   the    Peerage    is    that   connected    wiih 


the  wife  ot  Sir  Thomas  (jlcn-Coats,  ol 
Ferguslic,  Park  Abbey,  Renfrewshire,  who 
u   fifty-three    years   old,  and    married    in 


LADV  <;LEN  ■<^OATs. 

the  young  Eari  of  Seafield,  the  chiet 
of  the  Grants.  His  father  emigrated 
to  New  Zealand  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  married  there  the  daughter  of  .'Major 
Evans,  who  was  associated  with  Lord 
Carbery  The  present  peer  was  bom 
in  Oamaru,  where  the  family  had  settled, 
and  was  educated  as  an  ordinary 
Colonial.  His  father,  who  inherited 
the  title,  but  not  the  estates,  only 
lived  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  the 
tenth  Earl,  leaving  his  son,  the  present 
jK'er,  a  mere  lad.  Unfortunately,  the 
•mail  being  broken,  the  eighth  Earl 
bequeathed  the  Scafield  estates  to  his 
mother,  so  that  the  chief  of  the  House  ot 
(irant  is  landless.  The  estates  consist  ol 
about  thirty  thousand  acres  in  Morayshire, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness-shire,  with  a  rent-nill 
"f  .£78,117  a  year,  and  three  countrj^ 
houses — Balmacaan,  Caslle  Grant,  and 
CuUen  House.  The  first  is  one  of  ihe 
finest  shooting- places  in  Scotland,  rented 
of  late  years  by  Mr  Itraiiloy  Martin,  an 
American  millionaire.  The  Earl  of  Sea- 
field  lately  married  the  daughter  of  l)r. 
Townend,  of  Clirisichurch,  New  /ealanil. 
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THE  VENGEANCE  OF  JOHN  TRESCOTT. 

By  WALTER   E   GROGAN. 


WHETHER  men  may  say  of  it  that 
it  was  well  done  or  ill  I  know 
not  nor  care,  but  this  I  know,  that  were 
I  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  same 
problem  beneath  the  blue  of  God's  sky 
as  I  stood  that  night  in  June,  I  would  do 
the  same — av,  if  I  were  to  die  a  thousand 
times  for  it.  For  I  hold  that  a  man  who 
hath  no  hate  in  him  is  never  a  man,  and 
that  there  be  some  matters  which  can 
have  no  issue  but  by  way  of  passion.  As 
to  what  I  did,  I  am  beholden  to  none  but 
to  my  (jod  and  to  my  own  self.  For  the 
thoughts  of  men  I  care  not.  Never  have 
I  ordered  my  ways  for  their  good  words, 
never  have  I  strayed  from  my  purpose  for 
fear  of  their  chiding.  Yet  it  is  well  that 
I  should  write  clearly  and  calmly  of  these 
matters,  so  that  those  who  bear  mv  name 
may  point  to  the  wrong  that  got  me  by 
the  heart  in  justification  of  my  deed. 

To  be  short,  I,  John  William  Trescott, 
do  come  of  a  good  family.  For  centuries 
we  Trescotts  have  lived  on  the  border 
moor  which  lies  betwixt  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  C'ornwall.  From  the  good 
salt  air  that  cometh  up  fresh  and  broad 
from  the  sleepless  Atlantic  wc  have 
hreathed  in  faith  in  ourselves  and  an 
honest  understanding  with  (Jod.  Loyal 
men  and  true  have  we  been,  as  the  record 
(►f  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Stuarts  will 
ili'clare.  Eoval  men  and  true,  vet  no 
courtiers,  sturtly  in  our  independence,  and 
counting  our  manhood  the  greatest  of  our 
possessions.  What  we  have  done  for  the 
Crown  we  have  done  cheerfullv  and 
willingly,  and  are  content  that  it  was  so. 
There  have  been  some  of  us  who  have 
voyaged  afar,  and  have  served  our  country 
in  divers  lands,  but  we  are  mostly  of  a 


homely  cast,  and  love  the  broad  purple  of 
the  moorland  as  our  lives.  In  the  sunny 
Acre  of  God  which  lies  under  the  shelter 
of  Lydford  Church  can  be  read  the  record 
of  the  lives  of  many  Trescotts. 

I  came  into  the  world  when  the  centurv* 
was  yet  young,  and  men  looked  anxiously 
seawards  for  the  coming  of  Bonaparte. 
The  seas  then  were  often  white  with  the 
sails  of  ships,  and  men's  hearts  were  stout, 
for  danger  to  country  doth  ever  stiffen- 
men's  courage.  Bythef  will  of  God,  I  lost 
both  .father  and  mother  full  soon,  even 
before  the  hair  had  grown  on  my  upper 
lip.  Brother  or  sister  I  had  none,  for 
which  I  do  now  thank  God.  Then  it 
seemed  hard  to  me,  yet  in  the  midst  of 
my  sorrow  I  held  some  pride  that  I  should 
be  the  shaper  of  my  own  life  and  be 
beholden  to  none. 

In  the  matter  of  worldly  goods  I  was- 
fair  content,  owning  many  broad  acres, 
and  a  house  set  in  the  hollow  of  a  hill 
which  caught  the  evening  sun,  and  smiled 
a  w*elcome  to  me  as  I  passed  homewards 
with  the  day's  work  behind  me.  When  the 
sorrows  of  my  bereavement  passed  I  envied 
no  man,  and  with  the  dawning  of  peace 
and  a  quiet  country  happed  o"  a  joj'ous- 
life.  The  breath  of  the  country  was  as 
incense  to  ray  nostrils,  and  I  was  proud  of 
my  land,  my  family,  and  my  home.  In  all 
truth  my  home  was  none  too  luxurious,  and 
could  vie  in  no  way  with  the  houses  of  the 
Courtenays,  or  the  Carews,  or  any  such 
noble  family ;  but  a  man's  home  is 
dear  to  him,  however  plain,  and  for  that 
same  matter  Hurtlington  Manor  was  dear 
to  me.  It  stood  solid  and  square,  with  a 
kindly  look  upon  its  grey  granite  face.  In 
its  walls  my  forefathers  had  lived  and  died. 
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asked,  as  I  handed  him  my  gun  and 
bag — for  I  had  knocked  over  four  or  f\\e 
rabbits. 

**  Ay,  Harry,"  I  made  answer,  '*a 
wraith  verily." 

'*  Thee  looks  whisht,"  he  said  anxiously. 
To  which  I  made  no  reply,  but  got  me  to 
my  room  to  think. 

I  reasoned  not  with  myself  whether  I 
were  in  love  or  no.  I  knew  that  I  counted 
my  life  as  naught  save  in  such  way  as  it 
might  be  of  service  to  her.  Yet  I  knew 
not  the  woman,  nor  her  name,  nor  even 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  Who  she  was 
and  what  had  been  her  life  before  I  met 
her  in  the  dip  of  the  meadow  were  to  me 
sealed  books.  Yet  in  the  heart  of  me 
grew  up  a  grave  strong  pity  for  her,  and 
as  I  remembered  the  look  of  her  tearful 
eyes  and  the  white  strained  look  of  her 
face,  I  grew  sad. 

My  dinner,  which  was  served  in  the  old 
oak  room,  seemed  to  me  tasteless,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Pendacott's  skill 
had  lacked  nothing  in  the  making  of  it. 
A  sad  face  got  between  me  and  my  plate 
as  I  ate,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  but 
play  a  sorry  part  at  the  eating.  When  all 
was  done,  I  lit  a  pipe  and  went  out  into 
the  starry  night. 

I  passed  through  the  yard  and  so  into 
the  high-road.  I  do  not  think  that  I  had 
any  set  purpose  in  my  walk,  but  my  foot- 
steps took  me  into  the  village  of  Lydford, 
and  then  1  remembered  that  she  had  told 
me  that  she  was  living  there.  As  I  passed 
a  cottage  standing  a  little  back  from  the 
road,  on  the  left  as  one  passes  down  it 
from  my  place,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of  a  woman  sobbing.  1  lingered  a 
moment  in  the  road,  gazing  at  the  windows 
in  the  hope  of  catching  some  glimpse 
of  her.  Someone  passed  me  and  turned, 
regarding  me  curiously,  and  for  very 
shame  I  was  constrained  to  continue  my 
walk. 

I  stopped  at  the  sign  of  the  Dun  Cow 
to  drink  a  jug  of  Master  Easterbrook's 
cider.  I  was  little  given  to  calling  at  his 
house  at  night,  and  my  visit  was  hailed 
with  some  show  of  curiositv.  There  were 
some  half-dozen  men  in  the  best  parlour. 
The  room  reeked  of  tobacco-smoke. 


I  nodded  to  the  men  whom  I  knew  and' 
called  for  my  jug  of  cider.  Then  I  sat 
me  down  by  the  square  table  over  by 
the  diamond-paned  window,  opening  the 
casement  and  letting  in  some  of  the  free- 
air. 

**  The  weather  holds  up  tidily,  Squire,  * 
said  Jack  Crispin,  the  horse-doctor,  whom 
I  liked  not  for  his  foul  language  and  his- 
manner  towards  the  wenches  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  man  of  strength  and  a  violent 
temper,  and  was  beholden  to  me  for  six 
days  at  the  county  jail  for  half  killing  one 
of  my  labourers  some  while  back.  For 
this  I  knew  he  bore  me  malice,  yet  was- 
he  not  able  to  show  it  openly,  for  I  was 
the  Squire  and  a  magistrate  to  boot.  So 
he  spoke  me  civilly,  and  I  made  him  some 
answer,  and  turned  to  the  window,  whence 
I  could  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  starry 
sky. 

The  men,  seeing  that  I  was  in  no  mood 
for  conversation,  continued  their  dis- 
cussion, to  which  I  gave  little  heed  until 
I  heard  Jack's  rough  voice.  Then  I  strained 
my  ears  and  forgot  the  starry  sky. 

•*Ay,   she's   fair  enough — they   all  be. 
Men  like  Sir  Jasper  Grenill  favour  them  of" 
comely  appearance." 

"  They  say  she  be  in  a  poor  way,  Mr. 
Crispin.  She  be  cryin*  an*  cryin',  an' 
a-wanderin'  all  alone  like."  I  knew  the 
speaker,  a  yeoman  farmer  who  lived  hard 
by  Okehampton.  His  voice  was  rough, 
but  it  was  not  without  some  tenderness. 

My  heart  told  me  they  were  talking  of 
her — the  woman  with  the  sorrow.  And 
Sir  Jasper — what  had  Sir  Jasper  to  do  with 
her  ?  I  knew  him  for  a  mean  hound,  and 
shuddered.  Then  the  memory  of  her 
words  came  to  me  with  a  stab — "  Dogs 
are  kinder  to  women  than  men." 

**  Sir  Jasper  tires  of  her,  maybe,"  Crispin 
went  on.  **  He  has  a  roving  fancy,  and 
when  one  wench  is  won — well,  his  fancv 
strays  again." 

'*  And  what  of  the  wench  .''  " 

**  She  has  a  week  or  a  month  of  crying- 
and  making  believe  that  she  *s  all  for 
dying,  and  then  prays  Heaven  for  a  new^ 
lover  with  more  brass." 

"  She  do  seem  more  than  ordinary,  Mr. 
Crispin.     I  doubt  not  she  be  a  lady  ?  " 
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"They  are  good  dogs,"  I  said,  wonder 
ing  for  words  to  break  the  silence.  "  Flirt 
Farmer  !     Heel !  " 

The  dogs  slunk  obediently  behind  m( 
and  I  rested  on  the  barrel  of  my  gun. 

*■  I  am  not  afraid," 
she  said  again,  and 
then  added  under  her 
breath,  "  God  knows 
ilogs  are  kinder  to 
women  than  men." 

I  knew  not  what  to 
?iay  to  this,  unwitting 
whether  she  had 
meant  me  to  hear 
the  murmured  words 
or  no.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  some  deep 
sorrow  had  sent  her 


grief  sobered  me  as  the  loneliness  of  the 
moors  will  sober  a  man.     It  was  as  though 
I    had    rubhed    shouhlers   with   a   sacred 
thing.      1   went   home    with    that   feeling  . 
strong  upon  me,  and  the  dogs  followed 


lost 


■'Yes  —  and  shall 
never  find  it  again." 
The  sun  dropped 
beneath  the  earth, 
tad  the  grey  stole 
<iver  the  hills.  I  may 
never  tell  of  the 
hopelessness  of  her 
voice  —  it    was    like 


the     lot 


n    a    windy 


"  Possibly    I     can 

direct  you  ?  I  have 
lived  here  all  my 
life.      My    name    is 

She  looked  up  with 
a  sad  smile. 

"  Ves,  I   know.     I 

spoke     unthinkingly. 


la 


1  l.vd- 


ford.     I  can  find  the 


"At  least  I  can  sec  you  home.  It  is 
LT'iiving  dusk,  and  I  wot  the  way  is  none 
•:  the  easifit  to  find  tu  a  stranger," 

"No."  she  answered  gravely,  "  I  must 
L."i  alone." 

1  made  no  demur,  but  watched  her  pas^ 
iiili)  the  irreyness   of  the   evening.     Her 


■  ^ohn,  it  bran'l  ji-iif  fur  to  live  a 

with  drooping  tails.  I  waswi 
OH  the  homeward  way,  but 
was  mute,  and  1  gave  no  chi 
passed  through  the  gates  and 
to  my  house.  Whereat  honr 
puzzle 


whistl.- 
nii,'ht  I 


up  the  I 

-t   r,-ndr 


"Ha; 


the( 
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asked,  as  1  handed  him  my  gun  and 
bag — for  I  had  knocked  over  four  or  five 
rabbits. 

**  Ay,  Harr}%"  I  made  answer,  *'  a 
wraith  verily." 

**  Thee  looks  whisht,"  he  said  anxiously. 
To  which  I  made  no  reply,  but  got  me  to 
my  room  to  think. 

I  reasoned  not  with  myself  whether  I 
were  in  love  or  no.  I  knew  that  I  counted 
my  life  as  naught  save  in  such  way  as  it 
might  be  of  service  to  her.  Yet  I  knew 
not  the  woman,  nor  her  name,  nor  even 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  Who  she  was 
and  what  had  been  her  life  before  I  met 
her  in  the  dip  of  the  meadow  were  to  me 
sealed  books.  Yet  in  the  heart  of  me 
grew  up  a  grave  strong  pity  for  her,  and 
as  I  remembered  the  look  of  her  tearful 
eyes  and  the  white  strained  look  of  her 
face,  I  grew  sad. 

My  dinner,  which  was  served  in  the  old 
oak  room,  seemed  to  me  tasteless,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Pendacott's  skill 
had  lacked  nothing  in  the  making  of  it. 
A  sad  face  got  between  me  and  my  plate 
as  I  ate,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  but 
play  a  sorry  part  at  the  eating.  When  all 
was  done,  I  lit  a  pipe  and  went  out  into 
the  starry  night. 

I  passed  through  the  yard  and  so  into 
the  high-road.  I  do  not  think  that  I  had 
any  set  purpose  in  my  walk,  but  my  foot- 
steps took  me  into  the  village  of  Lydford, 
and  then  I  remembered  that  she  had  told 
me  that  she  was  living  there.  As  I  passed 
a  cottage  standing  a  little  back  from  the 
road,  on  the  left  as  one  passes  down  it 
from  my  place,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of  a  woman  sobbing.  I  lingered  a 
moment  in  the  road,  gazing  at  the  windows 
in  the  hope  of  catching  some  glimpse 
of  hiT.  Someone  passed  me  and  turned, 
regarding  me  curiously,  and  for  very 
shame  I  was  constrained  to  continue  mv 
walk. 

I  stopped  at  the  sign  of  the  Dun  Cow 
to  drink  a  jug  of  Master  Easterbrook's 
cider.  I  was  little  given  to  calling  at  his 
house  at  night,  and  my  visit  was  hailed 
with  some  show  of  curiosity.  There  were 
some  half-dozen  men  in  the  best  parlour. 
The  room  recked  of  tobacco-smoke. 


I  nodded  to  the  men  whom  I  kxieu-  ii 
called  for  my  jug  of  cider.  Then  I  < 
me  down  by  the  square  table  over  '•' 
the  diamond-paned  window,  oj>enin.g^  il 
casement  and  letting  in  some  of  the  frr- 
air. 

**  The  weather  holds  up  tidily.  Squirt- 
said  Jack  Crispin,  the  horse-doctor,  who^ 
I  liked  not  for  his  foul  languag^e  and  h> 
manner  towards  the  wenches  of  the  village 
He  was  a  man  of  strength  and  a  violent 
temper,  and  was  beholden  to  me  for  5:\ 
days  at  the  county  jail  for  half  killing^  on-- 
of  my  labourers  some  while  back.  F-- 
this  I  knew  he  bore  me  malice,  yet  ua> 
he  not  able  to  show  it  openly,  for  I  wa> 
the  Squire  and  a  magistrate  to  boot.  So 
he  spoke  me  civilly,  and  I  made  him  some- 
answer,  and  turned  to  the  window,  whence 
I  could  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  stam- 
sky. 

The  men,  seeing  that  I  was  in  no  mooif 
for  conversation,  continued  their  dis- 
cussion, to  which  I  gave  little  heed  until 
1  heard  Jack's  rough  voice.  Then  I  strained 
my  ears  and  forgot  the  starry  sky. 

"Ay,  she's  fair  enough — they  all  be. 
Men  like  Sir  Jasper  Grenill  favour  them  ot 
comely  appearance." 

**  They  say  she  be  in  a  poor  way,  Mr. 
Crispin.  She  be  cryin*  an*  cryin*,  an' 
a-wanderin'  all  alone  like."  I  knew  tht- 
speaker,  a  yeoman  farmer  who  lived  hard 
by  Okehampton.  His  voice  was  rough, 
but  it  was  not  without  some  tenderness. 

My  heart  told  me  they  were  talking  of 
her — the  woman  with  the  sorrow.  And 
Sir  Jasper — what  had  Sir  Jasper  to  do  with 
her  ?  I  knew  him  for  a  mean  hound,  and 
shuddered.  Then  the  memory  of  her 
words  came  to  me  with  a  stab — "Dos:*; 
are  kinder  to  women  than  men." 

**  Sir  Jasper  tires  of  her,  maybe,"  Crispin 
went  on.  "  He  has  a  roving  fancy,  and 
when  one  wench  is  won — well,  his  fanrv 
strays  again." 

**  And  what  of  the  wench  ?  " 

**  She  has  a  week  or  a  month  of  crying 
and  making  believe  that  she 's  all  for 
dying,  and  then  prays  Heaven  for  a  new 
lover  with  more  brass." 

**  She  do  seem  more  than  ordinar)',  Mr. 
Crispin.     I  doubt  not  she  be  a  lady  ?" 
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"Ay,  she's  Kilty  Kcrtcn,  daughter  to 
the  passon  of  South  j^uul,  all  as  scornful 
anil  as  haughty  as  the  highest  in  the  land, 
ami,  after  all,  only  a " 

I    had  started   up.      The    room   swam 


id 


I 


the 


inv  fist  right 
soundly. 


glass 
jiiiKled, 


lOr  lopped 
r  ami  ran 


the  polished 
surface. 


with  his  glass 
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lo  be  queer- tempered,  and  he  looked  at 

me  evilly. 
"  If  you  are  after  consoling  her "  he 

began,  but  with  that  I  caught  him  a  blow 

of  my  fist  that  slretchfid  him  senseless 
on  the  floor. 
The  others 
made  way 
for  me  as 
I  strode 
angrily  to 
the  door.  I 
looked  back 
at  them  —  a 
ringof  white- 
faced  craven 
hounds,  who 
huddled  to- 
gether in 
fear.  1  said 
no  word  to 
them  nor 
they  to  me, 
but     I    held 

tempt  for  the 
part  they 
played.  To 
stand  bv  and 


rcachcrous 

ie!"  I  cried, 

•'  Steady," 


w  <i  m  a  n  s 
c  h  a  r  a  c  t  e  I 
taken  from 
her  by  the 
idle  words  of 


nor  pardon. 
When    I 


it !  "   1  r 

nadc 

/  -.i'nicli/d  her  pass 

into  1 

answer 

.     It 

was   foolish 

iif   mc    lo    stand    band 

ying 

words    i 

in    a 

pot-house,    but    my    brain 

revlcd. 

ard 

I    only  knew  that  this  i 

nan. 

l"rispin. 

was 

■■  traducing   the    woman 

nho 

was    mc 

•re    1 

:o    me    than   aught    else 

on 

.■anh. 

lie 

had    enough    liquor   in 

him 

N(t.  r 

17- 

February  iqoo 

Ihi  grtyness  of  lite  evening. 


intothequiet 
of  the  night 


grew  faint,  for  I  remembered  the  words 
of  the  man  Crispin,  and  doubted  not 
that  he  had  spoken  truly.  Yet  wondered 
I  at  it  greatly,  for  her  face  had  not  been 
the  face  of  a  bad  woman,  and  her  sorrow 
was    not    the    sorrow  of   one   who    had 
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lost  mere  worldly  bettennent.  I  passed 
the  cottage  which  I  held  to  be  hers,  but 
there  was  no  glimmer  of  light,  so  I 
paused  no  longer  than  might  serve  me 
to  wonder  at  the  peace  of  the  night 
which  lay  over  the  strife  of  the  wild  heart 
that  had  come  to  Lydford.  Being  in  no 
humour  to  rest,  I  turned  down  by  the 
right,  passing  an  old  mill,  and  then  struck 
across  the  fields  where  the  grass  was  grow- 
ing rank,  and  the  sweet  scents  of  the 
earth  stole  out  upon  the  air.  As  chance 
would  have  it,  I  lit  upon  the  woman.  I 
could  but  see  her  shadowed  form,  yet  I 
knew  that  it  was  she.  She  stood  against 
an  open  gate  which  gave  into  another 
field.  That  much  I  could  make  out,  for 
the  starshine  was  better  than  no  light.  I 
quickened  my  steps,  and  then  I  heard  her 
speak,  and  I  knew  that  someone  must  be 
beyond  in  the  shadow. 

I  am  no  eavesdropper,  but  I  could  not 
help  but  hear  her  words,  for  the  night  was 
still  and  her  voice  clear. 

"Jasper,  Jasper,"  she  said,  "I  have 
loved  you  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
woman's  heart,  I  have  trusted  you  with 
all  the  strength  of  a  woman's  love.  We 
are  alone  here,  you  and  I,  underneath 
God's  sky.  What  of  the  promise  that  you 
gave  me  ?  Three  long  months  have  I 
lived  in  shame — and  yet  not  all  shame,  for 
I  love  you ;  you  can  never  know  the  love 
that  I  hold  here  for  you."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
heart,  but  the  night  was  none  too  light 
and  I  could  not  see. 

•*  Kitty,  Kitty,  have   done !     You  have 

grown  fretful,  your  smiles  have  gone " 

I  knew  his  voice.  I  had  heard  it  often, 
for  we  met  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

"  Smiles ! "  she  caughw  up  his  words. 
**  Can  I  smile  when  I  think  of  mv  father  f 
He   used  to  be  proud  of  me  once.     He 

cursed    my   name,    they    say,    when 

Why  did  you  come,  Jasper  ?  Why  did 
you  teach  me  to  love  you  ?  " 

"  You  were  apt  in  learning,  Kitty."  My 
blood  boiled  at  his  tone.  Neither  had 
heard  the  swish  of  my  tread  in  the  grass, 
and  when  I  drew  close  to  them  I  cared 
not  to  move  further,  and  half  l)cthought 
me  of  turning  back ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 


that  she  might  require  my  aid,  sf.'  I 
hid  me  in  the  shadow  of  a  beech- trrr 
which  stood  out  some  twenty  jrarcis  fr>  cc 
the  hedge. 

"  Ay,  as  a  woman  is  apt  when  her  h*  an 
teaches.      O    Jasper,    Jasper,     renaeiiiitr 
your   promise !     You   swore   to    me     ihs: 
I  should  be  your  wedded  wife,    and    2 — 
how  was  1  to  know  then  that  men    ko  p 
not  to  their  words  ?    And  now  i    have  i\  t 
shame,  always  the  shame,  and  you    tresii 
me  ill,  Jasper,  leaving  me  alone  when  I 
would  fain  have  you.     You  cannot  knnn 
what  it  is  to  be  alone  with  shame,  to  waik 
the  streets  and  the  fields  fearing^  to  m*  rt 
those  who  smile  scornfully  at  you,  to  s»  r 
the   dear  children  fresh  from  the    lap  <*\ 
God,  and  to  know  that  between  them  and 
their  innocence  is  set " 

She  broke  off  there  crying,  with  a  hojie- 
less  catch  in  her  voice  that  set  me  long-inp 
to  put  my  hands  upon  Sir  Jasper. 

**  Have  done,"  he  made  answer.  "  Yol 
should  have  thought  of  all  that  before. 
Come,  come,  Kitty,  don't  cry.  Be  mern- 
as  you  were  of  yore,  and  there  shall  l)e 
bright  times  before  us  yet.  I  have  a  mind 
that  I  love  you  even  yet  —  when  jou 
smile." 

"  And  you  will  marry  me  }  "  she  asked, 
plucking  up  her  head  from  her  hands. 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot." 

**  But  you  must,  you  must  1  "  she  cried 
wildly.  **  Don't  you  understand,  Jasper  ? 
You  must !  "  I  saw  her  white  hands  jj^o 
out  and  catch  him  by  the  coat,  and  <iraw 
his  head  down  until  she  could  whisper  in 
his  ear.  What  news  it  was  I  could  gui-ss, 
and  my  hand  clenched  the  ash  -  stick  I 
carried  until  my  nails  were  dug  into  my 
flesh. 

He  started  and  then  laughed. 

**  It  is  impossible,  Kitty,"  he  said,  and 
made  as  though  to  move  away. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  as  a  startled  bird 
might,  and  caught  at  him  again.  How  it 
was  I  know  not,  but  she  fell  and  fell  right 
heavily.  In  the  dimness  of  the  night  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  struck  her.  It 
might  have  been  that  in  wrenching  him- 
self free  from  her  grasp  he  caused  hrr  to 
stumble.  Thus  did  he  swear,  and  she- 
she  even  said  the  same.     Yet  do  I  know 
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that  there  was  a  liviti  ivcal  on  her  fore- 
head, and  that  it  had  no  stain  of  the  earth. 

1  was  ever  impetuous,  and  I  sprang  out 
from  the  shadow  of  my  tree  and  confronted 
Sir  Jasper.  1  stood  so  near  him  that  I 
marked  well  his  start  of  surprise,  and 
could  almost  feel  his  breath  upon  my  chin. 

'■  Hold  !  ■'  1  said.  •'  \Vc  tydford  men 
utL-  not  willing 
to  see  women 
struck  by  men 
and  stand  by 
<|uietly.  You  are 
a  coward.  Sir 
lasper,  for  all 
yuur  birth  1 " 

1  stood  full  six 
inches  over  him, 
yet  did  he  not 
tiinc'h.  1  have 
little  occasion  to 
love  Sir  Jasper, 
yet  do  I  bear 
witness   that  the 

brave,  and  feared 
no  show  of  odds, 
however  great. 

"Ah,  John 
Trfscott,  is  it 
you  .'"  he  asked 
scornfully. 

"Av,  John 
Trescott."  I 
aiisweriii. 

■*(»  e  I  you 
home  to  your 
pigs  and  your 
yard."  He  half 
turned  to  go. 
hut  I  caught  him 

'■)■  "■"   '"PP''   "'  I  „uU  ...,  k.,,  I..,  *,« 

lus  coat  and 
swung     him 

round  as  a  boy  might  swirl  a  stick. 
"  \'oa  have  done  a  grievous  wrong,"  I 
began,  but  he  gave  me  no  time  for  more, 
drawing  back  and  aiming  a  blow  at  my 
head  with  the  heavy  hunting-crop  he  had  in 
his  hand.  1  felt  the  wind  on  my  face,  but, 
as  chance  would  have  it,  caught  the  crop  In 
my  left  hand.  In  a  moment  I  had  wrested 
it  from  him  and  snapi)cd  it  across  my  knee. 


"  Sir  Jasper,  Sir  Jasper,  you  are  laying 
up  a  big  account  against  my  reckoning,"  1 

He  would  have  struck  me  again,  but  she 
who  had  fallen  rose  and  came  to  us. 
"Stop  !  "  she  said. 

There  was  a  ring  of  command  in  her 
voice,  and  we  fell  apart.  She  took  a 
couple  of  steps 
forward,  and 
stood  looking 
from  one  to  the 
other  silently.  As 


for  I 


)uld 


do  naught  but 
gaze  at  her.  The 
hood  of  her 
mantle  had  fallen 
back,  her  dress 
was  in  some  dis- 
array, and  her 
hair,  dragged 
back  from  her 
forehead  bj'  the 
slipping  of  the 
hood,  showed 
her  brow  glowing 
in  the  starlight 
with  the  livid 
weal  drawn 
roughly  across  its 
whiteness,  -^nd 
from  beneath  her 
brow  shone  the 
clear  light  of  her 
eyes. 

"You  have 
made  a  mistake, 
jMr.  Trescott," 
she  said  quietly. 
"  I  slipped  and 
,  J     ,-     ,1        ..        fell,  that  was  all." 

hrr  vords.  for  Iht  night  '  ,  , 

^^.^f  1  was  Silenced. 

I  glanced  at  Sir 
Jasper,  and  he  smiled  at  me.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  I  went  my  way,  with  an 
odd  sense  of  humiliation.  Yet  was  my  heart 
hot  in  wrath  against  Sir  Jasper,  and  full  of 
concern  for  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
and  would  have  no  one  harm  him,  even 
for  her  own  sake  and  in  her  own  defence. 
The  days  passed  wearily  enough  for  me 
after  that  night.     1  cared  no  more  for  the 
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ordering  of  my  farm  ;  and  though  I  spent 
long  days  on  the  moors  with  my  gun,  as 
often  as  no  I  came  back  with  empty  bag, 
which,  being  a  fair  shot  and  a  quick  eye, 
gave  Harry  Pendacott  and  Jane  his  wife 
much  to  marvel  at. 

Sometimes  I  met  her,  and  then  the  day 
would  seem  to  me  fair.  Oftener,  though, 
I  saw  her  not,  for  she  went  not  much 
abroad  until  the  world  was  sleeping,  and 
there  were  none  to  shame  her  with  their 
gaze.  To  me  those  days  were  full  of  a 
wild  Joy  which  was  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure.  The  pain  came  with  the  mark- 
ing of  her  ebbing  strength.  She  who  had 
looked  so  fair  with  the  promise  of  health 
grew  wan  until  her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
large.  God  knows  the  suffering  which 
eortui-ed  that  poor  heart.  Yet  ever  did 
she  bear  the  look  of  one  who  waited. 
Sometimes  when  I  came  upon  her  of  a 
sudden  she  would  start  as  with  pleasure, 
and  it  smote  me  cruelly  to  see  the  new- 
born hope  die  out  of  her  eyes  when  she 
looked  upon  me. 

I  seldom  spoke  to  her,  yet  I  knew  that 
my  secret  was  no  secret  to  her,  and  I  took 
some  comfort  that  she  did  regard  me  with 
no  disfavour.  At  times  I  thought  that  she 
seemed  glad  of  my  silent  sympathy. 

One  day  I  took  my  courage  into  my 
hands  and  spoke  to  her. 

**  I  fear  you  are  not  well,"  I  said. 

We  had  met  in  one  of  the  lanes  which 
was  all  agreen  with  leaf  and  grass.  She 
lookcid  at  me  quietly. 

"  I  am  well,"  she  answered  simply,  and 
passed  on. 

Another  time  she  spoke  first,  and  I  felt 
my  blood  leap  at  her  voice. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  at  me 
with  a  smile  which  was  like  a  lost  sun- 
beam on  a  winter's  day,  "  for  the  flowers 
you  have  sent  me.     They  are  very  fair." 

In  truth,  I  was  wont  to  leave  at  her 
cottage  many  gifts  of  flowers  which  I  had 
gathered  with  my  own  hands.  I  did  this 
by  stealth,  leavini^  no  word  or  sign  by 
which  she  nii>(ht  know  from  whom  they 
came,  yet  she  never  doubted. 

I  stood  ill  at  ease,  fini^ering  my  gun,  and 
half  wishing  that  she  had  f»assed  with  the 
grave  bow  she  ever  gave  me. 


"Flowers,"  I  made  push  to  answer  .= 
last,  "bring  a  breath  of  their  own  leaj; 
home  with  them." 

"  Yet  do  they  die,"  she  murmured. 

I  care  not  to  lengthen  out  the  record 
those  days.    They  held  much  pain  for  tti  . 
yet  would  I  not  barter  their  memory  t  .- 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world.     I  had  nt-.e- 
thought  of  her  from  the  first  as  aug-ht  ^ka 
a  prize  beyond  my  winning,  so  that  t^- 
love  which   I   had   for  her  was  pure.     . 
think  I  have   never  been  nearer  Heave: 
than   I    was  in   those   months,    lovint^  i 
woman  who  had  been  shamed.     For  uw 
part,  I  saw  only  in  her  the  woman  ho  ><! 
a  man  should  hold  above  all  thing^s  sacn  : 
tricked     and     cajoled     into    a    shamrr :. 
mistake.     I  could  not  come  to  count  h«T 
as  one   who  had   sinned.     It  seeme<i   i  > 
me  that  the  sin  was  only  his  who  hail  lie  i 
to  her,  and  for  that  I  hated  him. 

He  came  not  to  the  village  since  tJit* 
night  I  met  him  by  the  gate  and  snappt. f 
his  hunting-crop  in  twain.  C^radually  1 
saw  the  hope  die  out  of  her  heart,  an^f  I 
noted  that  her  steps  were  feeble.  So  sh»* 
sank  as  a  flower  might  wither  for  the  wan: 
of  the  sun,  and  I  swore  that,  if  such  chanc 
came  to  me.  Sir  Jasper  should  reap  somr- 
what  of  the  bitterness  he  had  sown. 

She  had  no  wish  to  live — she  had  ever\- 
wish  to  die,  for  the  .sake  of  the  life  that 
was  dawning  within  her.  So  she  faded 
until  she  could  no   longer  walk  abroad, 

and  then There  are  some  matters  i>i 

which  a  man  cannot  write.  Suffice  that 
one  day  the  curtains  were  drawn  in  tlic* 
cottage,  and  I  spent  long,  long  hours 
alone  with  the  sky,  the  heather,  and  my 
sorrow. 

1  took  upon  me  the  ordering  of  thr 
funeral.  We  put  her  to  sleep  in  a  corner 
of  the  churchyard,  and  I  was  happy  to 
think  that  she  was  near  my  mother,  who 
had  loved  me  too  well  to  think  harshly  of 
aught  on  whom  I  had  spent  my  love. 

When  the  ser\'ice  was  ended,  the  paidon 
and  his  clerk,  and  the  few  villagers  drawn 
thither  by  curiosity,  passed  out  of  the 
gate,  but  I  stood  looking  at  the  new 
grave,  and  thinking. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour  after 
that  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  lifted  latch, 
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an<l     footsteps    crunching    the    gravel    of 
thir    [lath. 

I  did  not  lum,  thinking  it  was  some 
villager  passing  through  the  churchyard. 
ri)e  footstep  came  nearer,  passed  me,  and 
)iitus<.-<l  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  I  looked 
iiji.      It  was  Sir  Jasper  Grenill. 

"You!"  I  said.  It  seemed  to  me 
sacrili-gc  that 
he  should  be 
t  h  cr  e.  M  y 
bri'atli  came  with 
(hfri.ulty. 

Ht:  looked  at 
nic  long  and 
curiously.  As  I 
n- member    now, 


the    swish   of   a  rat  in   the   hedge,   and 
shuddered. 

"  Sir  Jasper,"  I  began  again.  He  made 
an  emphatic  movement,  and  broke  in 
upon  my  words. 

"  Go  !  "  he  said.     "  She  was  nothing  to 

you — she  could  have  been  nothing  lo  you 

but  a  dream.     I  would  rather  be  alone." 

-You     have 

kilU-d  her." 

"Ay,     1    have 
kilUd  her." 
■'And     ven- 


lught  up 


th{ 


It 


though  he  won- 
<lered  at  me. 

"Yes,  John 
'I'rescott,  1,"  he 
madi-  answer. 

"You  have 
tunic  to  see  the 


He 

"Vengeance 
has  an  odd  trick 
i<r  glossing  over 
these  matters — " 
lie  siareil  at 
llie  nearest  head- 
stone—  "as  we 
nloss  over  the 
errors  of  hfc  on 
ihe  memorial 
stones  of  Ihe 
dead." 


Hi 


rds 


siirnly. 
Hc- 

looked 

a«ay. 
"Six 

months 

ago  she 

came  to 

me  with 

There 

a  laugh. 

laugh 

in    her 

/fe  iMttd  at  mt  k 
murmur. 


)ll;iil  tu  be  alive. 

llis   voice    faded    off    into    a 

■Sir  Jasper  Grenill."  I  said,  "  if  you 
have  aught  to  set  right  between  God  and 
yimrself  do  ii  speedily,  for  you  are  guilty 
of  murder,  and  vengeance  shall   overtake 

■■  .\nii  you,  too,  loved  her,"  he  said 
ncinderinnly,  letting  the  words  drop  slowly 
friFTii  his  lips.  Then  he  added,  "  Yet  she 
is  (lead — poor  Kitty." 

A  bird  hard  by  on  a  bush  made  trial  to 
sinj!,  but  his  notes  were  hushed.    I  caught 


.r.uu.ly. 


wen-  brutal,  but 
now-  I  know  ihey 
were  meaning- 
less to  him.  I 
think  then  he 
was  undergoing 
liis  punishment 
and  was  trying 
to  cloak  his  grief 
with  hard  words. 
Then,  however, 
they  angered  me. 
"  Vengeance  sleeps  sometimes,"  I 
muttered. 

"Alwajs,  I  think,  on  such  occasions. 
Poor  Kitty  had  no  friend — unless,"  he 
looked  at  me  curiouslv,  "you  cared  to 
take  it  up  '■" 

"L'nless  I  care  to  take  it  up."  I 
repeated  the  words  slowly,  and  then  went 
down  the  path  and  tnto  the  road. 

That  night  I  waited  on  Lydford  Bridge. 
L'ndemeath,  forty  feet  below,  was  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  stream.      Trees  growing 
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on  its  banks  half  hid  the  bud  from  sight. 
The  summer  moon  was  nigh  its  full,  and 
cast  fantastic  shadows  around. 

1  knew  that  Sir  Jasper  would  jiass  that 
way.  I  had  made  full  sure  of  that.  What 
was  in  my  mind 
I  knew  not, 
neither  did  1 
much  care.  All 
I  did  know  was 
that  she  was 
deail,  and  thai 
Sir  Jasper 
Grenill  had  slain 
her  as  surely  as 
though  he  had 
taken  his  sword 
from  its  sheath 
and  plunged  it 
into  her  heart. 
For  that  I  had 
some  desire  for 
vengeance,  but 
hoiv  that  ven- 
geance should 
come  I  had  no 
thought. 

For  the  matter 
of  half  an  hour 
I  waited  in  the 
shade  of  the 
wall  that  edged 
the  bridgf. 
watching  tin- 
shifting  shadows 
of  the  stirring 
trees  below 
Once  I  started 
to  my  feet,  but 
the  noise  which 
dri-w  me  thus 
ha.stily  from  the 
shadoM-  was  but 
the    scurry  of  a 

,  .      r  I  IhrUit  him   OT-cr.    h.'l 

(OK    out    fur    a  i      ,         ,. 

niglit  foray, 

I  had  but  made  an  end  to  counting  the 
strokes  of  l.ydford  Church  doik  that  lold 
me  the  hour  ivas  twelve  when  1  heard  the 
hurried  sound  of  hoofs. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  wall  [  made  ready. 
I  had  no  wea|>on,  but  trusted  solelv  in  the 
Strength  which  I    bad  gotten    by  honest 


living   and    much   exercise.       'I'he     ~  • 

came  nearer,  until,  breasting  the    roun  i 

the  bridge,  I  saw  Sir  Jasper,  mouiite<i 

strode  into  the  centre  of  the  way. 

"  Hohl !  "  I  cried.     "  I  have  a    « .  -r  : 

say     unto     \ 

Sir  Jasper." 


cried,  spurr'j 
his  brute  ai  n 
but  I.  notl.  r ; 
daunted,  si-:-.  ■ 
the  animal  '- 
the  bridle,  a; 
with  little  t-fi.- 
checkcd  liir 
until  he  back'- : 
on  to  h  i - 
haunclies. 

In  the  lit-l' 
of  the  moon  ."-ir 
Jasperwaswhiif 
and  the  muscli- 
of  hi  s  fa<  , 
stood  out  ir 
relief. 

"  What  do  y.  .11 
want  with  tne. 
JohnTrescott .-" 
he  asked. 

"The  life  o: 
Kitty  Kerten— 
the    life    of    liie 

cheated    liith 
lies." 

"She  i  ^ 
tieail '. "  lie  made 


»  hv  Ihe  Ti-ai 


■'Let 


until  I  liavp  inM 
vou  what  I  lian- 


id. 


Not  unlil  I 
vc  had  from  you  some  sign  of  n-ninrM'." 
"  What  is  Kitty  lo  vou  ?  She  «as  mint*, 
e  came  to  me  readily  enough.  1  Inkj 
r  no  lies.     She  was  but  too  willing  li> 


.eir- 


L'nder     tlie   light 
le  told  mc  that— 
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the    blackest    lie    of  all — and    I    cursed 

Sir  Jasper  was  no  coward.  1  think  he 
must  have  seen  my  purpose  in  my  face 
when  he  uttered  that  lie.  He  stood  up  in 
his  stirrups  and  cut  me  across  the  face 
with  his  whip.  1  felt  the  sting  of  the 
thong  as  the  sting  of  a  serpent.  With  my 
left  hand  I  tightened  my  grasp  upon  the 
rein,  bearing  back  on  the  curb  until  I 
heard  the  snap  of  the  horse's  jaw.  Then 
throwing  my  right  arm  round  Sir  Jasper's 
waist,  I  dragged  him  from  the  saddle.  The 
horse  screamed,  and,  maddened  with  pain, 
dashed  ivildly  down  the  road.  Sir  Jasper, 
frenzied,  strove  to  free  himself,  but  in  my 
grasp  he  was  powerless.  I  dragged  him — 
dragged  him  until  he  was  on  the  parapet. 
Underneath  we  heard  the  brawl  of  the 
torrent.  Straining  the  muscles  of  my  arm, 
1  thrust  him  over,  holding  him  by  the 
waist  dangling  above  the  torrent,  forty  feet 
below. 

"Pray,  ifyoucan,  this  moment,  for  in  the 
next  her  life  shall  be  required  of  you." 
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He  looked  at  me  in  a  dazed  way. 
His  bloodless  lips  formed  the  word 
"  Mercy ! " 

"Mercy!"  I  said,  "Ay.  even  that 
mercy  you  showed  her," 

For  a  moment  more,  even  as  it  might  be 
the  while  he  murmured  a  brief  prayer,  I 
held  him  over  the  torrent.  'I'hen  1  relaxed 
my  hold,  and  there  was  space.  I  hear<i 
the  sound  of  crashing  among  the  trees 
that  branched  over  the  torrent,  and  a  few 
moments  after,  as  though  he  had  been 
caught  by  the  interposing  branches,  a  thud 
upon  the  boulders  beneath. 

This  that  I  have  written  is  the  true 
account  of  those  matters  which  changed 
the  tenor  of  my  life.  When  I  was  tried 
for  my  life  at  the  Assizes  I  was  acquitted 
by  a  jury  of  my  countrymen  for  reasons  in 
which,  perchance,  sentiment  played  a 
greater  part  than  justice.  Yet,  if  I  were 
again  circumstanced  as  I  was  then,  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  1  should  play  a  like 
part. 


SOME    NOTABLE    DWARFS. 

By   ARTHUR    VIZETELLY. 


DWARFS  have  always  been  more 
numerous  than  giants.  Herodotus 
refers  to  the  pigmies  of  Central  Africa, 
whose  descendants  are  still  extant,  as  are 
many  similar 

races   in  dif-  .. 

fereni     parts         'Mr^ 
of       the 
universe. 

European 
dwarfs,   of 


they  have  chiefly  had    to   rely   on    pi 
curiosity  for  a  living. 

The   Emperor  Augustus,  accordin  i. 
Suetonius,   was  a    particular    admin 
conielj-\< 


dwarfs, 
of  his 


possess  some 

Charles       IX 

record,    have 

of     France 

shown  them- 

kept   a    larpt 

selves     more 

number    o 

frequently 

dwarfs.      So 

well    propor- 

did    Pet.- 

tioned    and 

the   Grt-ai 

strong    for 

(Jibson     an. 

their  size  than 

his    wife,     in 

otherwise. 

the  serxicc  ot 

They     have 

QueenUfnn- 

generally   at- 

etta Maria. 

tained    the 

the  hapl.ss 

full  period  of 

spouse     of 

human  exist- 

Charles     I.. 

e  n  c  e.    and 

had  a  united 

have    proved 

height  of  7  ft. 

lively,  active. 

lin.     Thfj 

irascible,  and 

begat   nine 

intelligent. 

children,  five 

Some    have 

ofwhomliM-d 

been    known 

lo    )ears    o( 

to      speak 

maturitv.  and 

four  or  more 

JFKFRFV    HULSOV                                           ""-'"^    '''^    ^"" 

languages. 

ordinary  sizf. 

From  most  ancient  times  down  to  the 

Hut  "Baby,"  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus,  ihe 

eighteenth     century    these     quaint    little 

dethroned   King  of  Poland,   only  jj  in. 

people  found  comfortable  homes  and  easy 

high,  died  at  twenty-three. 

lives    at   the    Courts   of    Sovereigns   and 

One    of    the    most    cclehrated    of  all 

potentates,  where  they  were  regarded  in 

dwarfs   was   Sir  Ji-ffrey  Hudson,   another 

the    light    of  playthings.       In    later  days 

of  Queen   Henrietta   Maria's   pets.    This 
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prodigy  first  saw  the  light  in  1619,  at 
Oakham,  in  Kutlaitd shire,  appropriately 
enough  the  smallest  county  in  England. 
The  little  gentleman's  father,  who  kept  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  baiting  bulls, 
possessed  the  frame  of  a  lusty,  broad- 
shouldered  man.  His  mother,  a  woman 
of  no  mean  height,  had  other  children, 
who  were  all  full  sized. 

Sir  Jeffrey  at  tbe  age  of  eight  was  well 
proportioned,  but  measured  no  more  than 
■eighteen  inches.  About  this  time  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of' 
Buckingham,  at  Burleigh-on -the- Hill ;  and 
when  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  were  enter- 
tained there,  was  served  up  at  a  banquet 
in  a  cold  pasty,  which  had  been  specially 
made  to  hold  him.  On  the  Duchess 
■cutting  the  pie  open  he  sprang  out,  armed 
cap-^-pie,  to  the  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  royal  guests.  The  Queen, 
■<ldighted  with  the  tiny  mite,  at  once  took 
him  into  her  service. 

From  the  age  of  eight  to  thirty,  Jeffrey 
remained  the  same  height,  but  on  attain- 
ing the  end  of  the  third  decade  he  sprang 
u|i  to  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  then  stopped  growing 
altogether.  This  diminutive  man  afforded 
vast  amusement  at  Court.  The  ladies 
■were  extremely  fond  of  him,  but  he  was 
much  teasftd  by  the  courtiers  and  domestics, 
a.nd  had  many  squabbles  with  Will  Evans, 
the  King's  giant  knock-kneed  porter. 


(THE  IRISH  dwarf). 


One  day  when  the  King  happened  to 
be  in  a  merry  mood,  he  knighted  Jeffrey, 
who  thereupon,   seeing  himself  so  much 
favoured    by   royalty,    forgot   his   humble 
origin,  and  gave  himself  airs.     "  Hee  was 
high  in  mind,  not  knowing  himself,  and 
he  would  not  knowe  his  father,  for  which, 
by  tbe   King's  command,  he  was  soundly 
corrected."     Poor  Sir  Jeffrey  ! 
Nevertheless,  his  royal  master 
entrusted  him  with  a  very  im- 
portant and  delicate  mission. 
In  1630  he  was  despatched  to 
France  to  fetch  a  midwife  for 
the     Queen,     and     also     her 
Majesty's  dancing-master!  On 
the  way  home  the  whole  party 
fell  a  prey  to  Dunkirkers,  along 
with  the  many  costly  presents 
sent     to    Henrietta    by     her 
mother,  Marie  de  M^dicis,  and 
money  and  effects  to  the  value 
of  ^^1500,  gifts  to  Sir  Jeffrey 
from    ladies    of    the    French 
Court.     Sir  William  Davenant 
immortalised  this  adventure  in 
a  poem  entitled  "  Jeffreidos." 
jnsoN.  An  extremely  rare  tittle  volume, 
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written  in  Sir  Jeffrey's  honour,  and  pub- 
lished in  1636,  under  the  title  of  "The  New 


G    i    f  t," 
contains   a 

small    full- 

length 

portrait   01 

the   dnarf. 

engraved 

b)     JIartin 

Droeshout. 

Years 

afterwards, 

Heath      in 

his"Clara- 

s  t  e  1  1  a," 

1658,  wrol.. 

in  this  little 

<.i:..mikrr.fir.p<,g.«f 

1  Jfrm-., 

I.)      ■"  /*    n    ^ 

praise — 

Thoujih 

ow  you  seem. 

Yet 

ou  're  bolh  f,rei 

and  hiRh  in  men's  esteem  ; 

VolH 

soul's  >s  large 

as  olhers 

To 

'realDcss,  lirtue 

not  like 

strength  con  tin  M. 

s 

r    Jeffrey,    in 

point 

of    fact,    proved 

himself   a    valian 

little 

fellow.      When 

the 

troubles    eai 

€,    he 

was    appointed 

\J 


captain  of  horse  in  the  Royal  Ara: 
and  in  16++  accompanied  the  Queen  - 
France.  He  there  had  a  dispute  with  i  ,- 
brother  of  Lord  Crofts,  and  challen;-: 
him  to  fight.  Mr.  Crofts  accepted,  ^ 
deeming  his  little  antagonist  beneath  1  ■ 
anger,  arrived  on  the  ground  armed  u  -.: 
a  squirt.  This  so  enraged  Sir  Jeffrey  tha: 
real  duel  ensued  on  horseback,  in  ordf  r  t 
place  the  combatants  more  on  a  level.  1 1 
dwarf  shot  his  opponent  dead  at  first  fire 

This  happened  at  Calais,  aboat    to;;. 
and  Sir  Jeffrey  was  first  of  all  imprisor.i- 1. 


<^ 


ff 


*',■■('. 


\ 


-Vv 


BORUWLASKI 


TO  HIS  COACH. 


JOSEPH   BORL-WI.ASKI. 

md  afterwards  ixpelled  the  Court.  Iki- 
mattly  he  returned  to  England,  and  for 
sumi.  time  resided  in  his  native  counlv. 
li\mg  upon  several  small  pensions  allowed 
him    bv    the    Duke   of    Kuekingham    and 


olhiT 


\ftei 


while     ho 


ed    t>) 


I  ondon  where,  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
Ix  ing  connected  with  Titus  ( )atcs's  Popish 
plot  he  found  himself  committed  to  the 
(  atihou  i  at  Westminster.  Ho  died  in 
1681.  shortly  after  his  release  from  prison, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Another 
ohi-timc  dwarf  of  the  "public  characfr" 
species  was   Owen    Farrel,  an    Irishman. 
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wlio  was  famous  for  liis  (comparatively) 
prodigious  ragged  staft'  and  still  more 
ragged  attire. 

About  the  middli;   of  thi.'    last  century- 
crowds  flocked  to  the  "  Dwarf  Tavern  "  in 
Chelsea  Fieldsj  kept  by  a  certain  Pinch- 
bock,    to    contemplate    John    Coan,    the 
■*  Norfolk    Dwarf,"    who    came    into   tht- 
world  in  1728,  at  a  place  called  Twitshall. 
Sixteen  years 
later  this  little 
man  measured 
n()  more  than 
J  It.  in  height. 
and    weighed 
iji  11). 


I  1 


'750 


wlu-n  he  had 
attained  the 
ageoftnenty- 
t  w  o.  he 
brought  down 
the  scales  at 
34  lb,,  with  all 
his  clothes 
on,  and 
marked  3  ft. 
z  in.  under 
the   standard. 


hat, 


"g. 


He  had  not 
been  long  in 
town  before 
the  Princess 
Dowager  of 
Wales  sent 
for     him     to 

House,  where 

he  agrceabh'  entertained  the  young  Princes 

and  Princes. .es.  to  whom  he  recited  some 

lines  concluding  [bus — 

i.«  others  Imasl  [heir  slalure  or  their  birth, 
Tliis    gliirinu-    truth    ^liall    fill    mj-   bouI   «ilh 

Th.it  I  now  am.  and  hti[ic  fc)r  vcara  shall  sing. 
The  Sniallesl  .Subject  of  the  r.i^test  King . 

No  wonder  if  soon  afterwards  he  was 
received  by  Ceorge  11  and  presented  Hith 
a  handsome  purse  : 

Coan  had  histrionic  tastes.     He  played 
at     Tunhridge    Wolls,    and     frequently 


delivered  prologues  and  speeches  for  the 
amusement  of  his  visitors.      In    1761  he 
took   up    his  quarters    at   the    tavern    in 
Chelsea  Fields.     The  Cherokee  King  and 
his  two  chiefs  were  among  those  who  paid 
him  a  Wsit,  and,  according  to  the  D.ii7y 
Aihvrtisfr,    were    so   delighted    that   they 
returned   again   the    following   Sunday  at 
.seven  in  the  evening  to  drink  tea,  promising 
to    make   a 
third    call    a 
few  days  later. 
Two   }-e  a  r  s 
afterwards 
Mr.Coan  suc- 
cumbed to  the 
task  of  keep- 
ing his  numer- 
ous  visitors 
constantly 
amused.    'I'he 
publican- 
showman  ex- 
hibited   his 
body  as  long 
as  possible, 
and  when  the 


had 
burie 


ill 


endeavoured 
to  attract 
customers  by 
showing  Coan 
in  effigy 

Joseph 

Doruwlaski, 

.styled    the 

Polish  Count. 

was     another 

remarkable     dwarf.       When     iiorn,    near 

Chaliez,  Polish  Russia,  in  November  1739, 

he  measuR-ti  exactly  8  in.  long      He  «'as 

neither  weak  nor  defective,  and  his  mother, 

who  suckled  him,  affirmed  that  none  of  her 

children,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  third, 

had   given    her   less  trouble.      At   twelve 

months  he  measured    t+in.,  at  six  years 

17  in.    At  the  .tgo  of  thirty  be  had  attained 

3  ft.  3  in.,  and  there  he  remained. 

His  parents,  who  were  ui  medium  build, 
had  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  Three  at 
these  children  grew  to  be  tall.     Two,  like 
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Joseph,  failed  to  pass  the  average 
height  of  boys  and  girls  of  four  or  five. 
Anastasia,  the  sister,  Joseph's  junior  by 
seven  jcars,  could  stand  under  his  extended 
arm.  When  death  overtook  her  at  the  age 
of  twenty  she  measured  only  2  ft.  4  in., 
but  was  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  Joseph's  eldest  brother,  eleven 
years  his  senior,  became  a  strong,  vigorous 


He 


little  fellow  42  in.  high, 
growing  at  thirty. 

When  Joseph  Horuwlaski,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  lost  his  father,  the  Stadstina  of 
Caorlitz  took  charge  of  him.  Four  years 
Inter  IiIk  benefactress  marrie<l  her  second 
husband,  and  Joseph  passed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Countess  Humiecka.  In  this 
lady's  company  the  dwarf  made  a  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  being  presented  to  the 
F^mpress  Maria  Theresa,  was  taken  on  her 
knee  and  questioned  as  to  his  travels. 
Boruwlaski  answered  that  he  had  seen 
many  things  uonhy  of  admiration,   but 


nothing  so  extraordinary  as  what  he  beheld 
at  that  moment. 

"And  what  is  that.'"  inquired  her 
Majesty. 

"  Why,  to  see  so  small  a  man  in  the  lap 
of  so  great  a  woman,"  answered  Joseph. 

The  Empress,  mighty  pleased,  gave  ilie 
dwarf  a  ring,  which  she  drew  from  the 
finger  of  a  little  girl  s<imc  six  years  old, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  future  Queen  of  France. 

From  Vienna  the  travellers  went  to 
Luncville  to  visit  Stanislaus,  and  there 
Boruwlaski  met  "  Baby,"  the  King's  dwarf. 
A  few  inches  the  taller,  he  attempted  to 
set  poor  Joseph  on  the  fire,  for  which  he 
received  a  good  whipping  at  the  King's 
command,  and  for  a  time  was  forbidden 
the  royal  presence. 

When  Joseph  visited  Holland,  Princess 
Nassau- Wei Ibourg  took  him  on  her  knee, 
as  had  done  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
inquiring  if  he  regretted  not  being  taller. 
The  little  man,  ever  ready  with  a  repartee, 
at  once  replied — 

"  No,  for  if  I  were  I  should  not  have  the 
honour  of  sitting  upon  your  ladyship's  lap." 

Considering  all  the  caresses  showered 
on  this  dwarf  by  the  fair  sex,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  he  at  last  fell  in  love.  This 
event  occurred  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old  and  35  in.  high,  the  object  of  his 
affection  being  a  full-grown  French  actress. 
On  the  intrigue  becoming  known,  it 
occasioned  much  gossip,  and  the  actress, 
10  save  herself  from  ridicule,  openly 
laughed  at  her  little  admirer,  while  his 
benefactress,  the  Countess,  exceedingly 
indignant,  read  him  a  severe  lecture. 
Iloruwiaski,  promising  amendment,  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  for  some  years 
passed  a  pleasant,  uneventful  existence. 
M  the  age  of  forty,  love  again  disturbed 
his  happiness  This  time  his  heart  fell  a 
victim  to  a  young  j)ersan  in  the  same 
household  as  himself,  named  Isalina 
Barboutan.  The  girl  was  dist-jiarged,  and 
the  dwarf  confined  to  his  apartment.  I.ove 
provmg  victorious,  the  Countes\  showed 
herself  inexorable,  and  poor  HiJmwIaski 
found  himself  turned  adrift  on  *  he  world. 

In  this  predicament  he  ,'applie''  '" 
I'rince     Casimir,    who     serii^[cd    him     a 
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pension  of  lOo  ducats  from  his  brother, 
King  Stanislaus  II„  the  last  Polish 
monarch ;  whiTPUpon  the  parents  of  his 
sweetheart,  noting  that  their  daughter's 
liliputian  suitor  «as  enjoying  the  King's 
favour,  gave  their  consent  to  the  union, 
and  the  lovesick  Joseph  at  last  became 
happy. 

Not  long  afterwards,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  his  income,  he  made  a  second 
tour  of  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  nifc. 
Tiiyy  left  Warsaw  in  November,  and  after 
visiting  several  cities  on  the  Continent, 
landed  at  .Margate  in  March  1 781,  along 
with  a  little  stranger  in  the  form  of  n 
daughter  bom  during  their  travels.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  lioruwlaslci  was  taken  to  the 
I'rince  of  Wales,  afterwards  (leorge  !\"., 
and  presented  to  the  King,  the  Queen, 
anil  the  junior  members  of  the  rcval 
family.  In  178J  he  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  and  while 
in  Ireland  received  news  of  the  birth 
of  a  second  child.  In  1788  he  pub- 
lished his  memoirs,  which  were  issued 
.nj;;un  in  1791,  and  finally  la  1H20.     After 


iiiii'  visit  to  his  nati\-c  land,  he  settled 
iloiin  in  this  cnuntrj',  where  he  ended 
liis  days  in  ease  and  comfort  on  Sept,  5, 
1837,  at     Durham,    having    reached    the 


ripe  age  of  ninet3-eight.  His  wife  and  two 
children  had  died  many  years  before. 

Quite  a  dainty  little  lady  dwarf  ivas 
Madame  Thcresia,  the  "  Corsican  Fairy," 
who  held  receptions  at  the  Arts  .Museum. 
Coekspur  Street,  in  1769.  This  small 
person  stood  only  34  in.  high,  and 
weighed  no  more  than  16  lb.  at  six- 
and-twenty.  Her  birthplace  was  the  Stata 
Ota  -Mountain,  in  Corsica.  Elegant, 
pretty,  exceedingly  well  |)roportioned, 
of  admirable  symmetrj',  vivacious^  spirited, 
womanly,  and  yet  fairy-'  like,  speaking 
French  and  Italian  with  equal  facility,  she 
became  a  great  favourite  with  her  visitors, 
and  made  a  strong  impression  onall  who  saw 
her,  besidesarousinggeneralpublic  interest. 
This  charming  little  creature  paid  London 
a  second  visit  in  1773,  when  her  whole- 
length  portrait  was  engraved  by  Worlidge. 

In  1816  a  diminutive  Dutch  dwarf, 
name<l  -Mr.  Simon  I'aap,  was  on  show  in 
London.  He  came  into  the  world  on 
May  15,  1789,  at  Zand  Voort,  in  Holland, 
and  in  early  infancy  had  the  appcarante  ctf 
a  fme,  thriving  child-  His  father,  a  fisher- 
man, was  blessed  with  other  sons  ami 
daughters,  all  being  o(  ordinar}'  height. 
When  Simon  had  completed  his  third 
year,  he  ceased  to  grow,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  of  his  {)arents,  and 
thenceforth  remained  stalionan.*.  At 
twenty-nine  he  did  not  exceed  iH  in., 
and  weighed  only  17  lb.  .\lthough  hand- 
some and  well  proportioned,  his  head  was 
over- large  for  his  size.  M's  appetite 
seldom  exceeded  that  of  a  child  of  four. 
He  took  his  wine  freely,  but  not  to  excess, 
and,  like  all  his  countrymen,  was  fond 
of    his    pipe.       Extremely    affable    and 
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he   spoke   good     French 
and  English  besides  his  own  language. 

When  first  seen  in  Bond  Street,  he  woro 
a  blue  silk  jacket,  large  baggy  breeches  of 
blue  figured  satin,  white  silk  stockings  and 
waistcoat,  with  steel  buckles  in  his  shoes. 
On  his  breast  shone  a  miniature  portrait 
of  the  IMnce  of  Orange  set  in  gold,  I'he 
front  of  his  jacket  ivas  ornamented  by  two 


Iarg<'  Kold  buttons,  and  his  fingers  sparkled 
viih  scv<Tal  rinj,'S. 

-Mr.  Simon  ]'a;ip  had  the  honour  of 
luini;  [ircsi-ntid  to  the  Queen,  ihc  I'rinro 
Regent,  and  the  royal  family  at  Carlton 
House  on  May  j,  1815.  He  nns  also 
introduced  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  anil 
exhibited  at  Smilhfiild,  u|iwanls  of  10,000 
persons  flocking  to  mi'  him  in  four  days. 
He  twice  ajipeanil  at  C'ovent  Cardcn 
Theatre,  where  he  discharged  a  liliputian 
musket,  and  went  through  all  the  exercise 
of  a  soldier  willi  great  precision.  When 
taking  an  airing  in  St.  James's  Park  and 


the  West  End,  he  walked   out   attir<ril  .1-  j 
boy  of  four,  generally  with  a  smaH  »»  L:j     1 
his  hand,  and    always   ac  conn  pained    '  '   j 
nursemaid    to    screen    him     from     i>u' 
importunity 

In  18++ we  were  visited  by  Mr.  Char  - 
Sherwood  Stratton,  the  ".\nierit:an  .M 
in  ."^liniature,"  more  popularly  kin>«;i  .- 
"  Torn  Thumb  "  He  is  said  to  have  i-  •  - 
born  at  Uridgeport,  Omn.,  L'.S.A  ,  ■ 
|an  11,  1832,  when  he  weighed  gib.  i  •■ 
somewhat  more  than  the  avera^  bain-  -t 
birth  On  reaching  five  months  !.- 
brought  clown  the  scales  at  15  lb.,  an 
measured  15  in.  U|itoi845  he  diil  if  ■ 
increase  in  stature,  and  only  addod  z  ...- 
to  his  weight.  He  first  appeared  in  jui):  . 
at  liamum's  <jld  American  Mu.scuin.  ;:. 
New  York,  where  he  attracted  50,0.- 
[icrsons,  and  for  si.t  weeks  was  the  ![■■: 
of  the  city  After  a  triumphal  pro-rri— 
through  the  States,  he  sailed  for  Kn^^lan^l 
in  January  1844.  escorted  to  the  >.iiij- 
ruikshire  by  10,000  people. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London  In 
called  at  the  office  of  the  IlluilraUd  Lonii.n 
A'.ici,  and  the  first  jiortrait  taken  of  him  in 
this  country  appears  in  the  copy  of  that 
journal  dated  Feb  24,  1844.  Tom 'I'humh 
had  light  hair,  a  fair,  fresh  comple.xinn, 
dark  eyes,  well- developed  forehead,  go<nJ 
mouth,  great  vivacity  of  expression,  ami 
was  gifted  with  a  never-failing  cheerful 
demeanour.  His  voice  was  pitched  in  a 
-shrill  childish  treble  He  a]^>earcd  at  ihe 
Princess's  Theatre,  where  he  mimickeil 
the  walk  and  manner  of  the  (jreai 
Napoleon  with  ludicrous  effect.  After- 
wards he  posed  as  (Jrecian  statues,  aiin 
enacted  other  <lrolleries. 

Escorted  by  Harnum,  thi.s  "  little,  greal, 
small  man "  wailed  upon  the  Queen. 
Prince  .Albert,  and  l!ie  Duchess  of  Kent 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  March  13,  18+4. 
He  appeared  before  the  Queen  and 
members  of  the  roya!  family  several  limes, 
receiving  many  costly  gifts  from  her 
Majesty,  On  the  last  occasion  he  wen-  a 
full  Court  suit,  and  sang  a  comic  song  11  j 
the  tune  of  -Yankee  Doodle,"  into  which 
he  introduced  the  royal  personages  presiiil. 

Before  leaving  England  he  had  an 
elegant  chariot  huitt  for  him  in  Ssho.  at  a 
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cost  of  j^400,  suitable  in  size  to  his  dimei 
sions.  This  vehicle,  lined  and  fitted  i 
the  most  bumptuous 
style,  had  the  door- 
panels  emblazoned 
withthe  "GeneraTs" 
arms:  Britannia  and 
the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  supported 
by  the  British  Lion 
and  the  American 
Kaglc.  Crest :  The 
rising  sun  and  the 
Hritish  and  Ameri- 
can flags,  with  the 
motto  "Go  ahead!" 


To 


this  liii 


putian  conveyance  a 
pair  of  Shetland 
ponies  were  pur- 
chased at  Ast ley's 
Amphitheatre,  and 
two  lads  in  gorgeous 
liveries  acted  as 
coachman  and  footman.  An  engraving 
(if  the  whole  turn-out  appMred  in  the 
IlluatraUd  Liindon  Neivs  for  Aujf.  31,  1844. 
In  February  1845  Tom  Thumb  visited 
I'aris,  where  he  was  received  by  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  royal  family,  afterwards 
making  the  tour  of  France  an<i  Belgium. 


Subsequently  he  appeared  before  Queen 
Isabella  and  the  Spanish  Court.  In 
December  he  re- 
turned to  England, 
and  after  a  second 
visit  to  London, 
where  he  was  as 
popular  as  ever, 
made  a  tour  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(Jn  the  comple- 
tion of  this  trip, 
Tom  Thumb  sailed 
back  to  the  land  of 
the  wooden  nutmegs 
with  a  nice  little 
fortune  of  j^i  50,000. 
He  visited  England 
on  several  other 
occasions,  once  ac- 
companied by  his 
wife,  -Mercy  Lavinia 
Bump,  otherwise 
Warreii,  a  dwarf  like 
himself,  and  two  other  liliputian  creatures 
named  Commodore  Nutt  and  Minnie 
Warren. 

Tom  Thumb  is  said  to  have  had  one 
child,  Minnie,  who  died  in  infancy.  The 
"General"  died  at  Mid  die  bo  rough,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  July   15,    1883,  of  apoplexy.     At 
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tlie  time  of  his  demise  he  had  increased 
to  a  height  of  40  in.  and  weighed  70  lb., 
having  grown  very  slout.  He  was  buried  at 
Bridgeport,  where  a  marble  shaft  40ft.  high, 
with  a  full-length  statue  on  the  top,  stands 
to  his  memor}-.  in  1885  his  widow  married 
Count  Primo  Magni,  an  Italian  dwarf. 

At   the  same  time  as  "Tom  Thumb" 
came   over   here,  there   appeared  in   the 


dances  and  sang  songs  before   the  yu- 
and  a  select  Court  circle  in  May  1 8+0. 

About  the  same  period,  a  most  ^^r- 
ordinarj'joung  person, styled  the  "  Wor^. 
ful  Dwarf  (jian less,"  arrived  from  Austrs:  . 
The  peculiarities  of  this  person  were  i  ■ 
short  stature  and  prodigious  fatness.  H'~ 
name  was  Marj'  Jane  Youngman.  She  «i- 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  almost  as  brui 


Mi-tr()|wlis  throe  Highland  dwarfs  ftmn 
Ro.;->hiro.  The  eldest.  I-inlay  Mnckinlay, 
uhi>  had  ri'aclied  the  ago  of  twenty- three, 
measured  4,5  in.  from  head  to  tieol,  and 
w.iirhcd  81  lb.  His  brother  John,  a 
juni()r  by  two  years,  .stood  44  in.,  and 
weighed  73  lb.  Mary,  their  sisler,  twd> 
years  younger  than  Jolin.  was  44  in.  hi,L:h, 
and  weighed  80  lb.  Atiiml  in  th-  full 
s  of  the  flan  of  Ross,  these  remark- 


dress  of  the  flan  of  Ross,  these  remark-      panion.  but  his  1 
able  little  people  performed  their  nalinnai      that  of  Tom  Thu 


as  long,  f()r  she  moasiired  i  ft.  11  in.  high, 
J  fl.  6  in.  round  the  shoulders,  4  ft,  j  in, 
round  the  waist,  1  ft.  round  the  leg,  and 
I  ft.  round  ihe  arm. 

Cliung-Mow,  a  rebel  Tartar  d«arf  uho 
visited  us  uilli  f  hang,  the  Chinee  Riant, 
measured  only  38  in.  high.  His  face  and 
manner  were  most  amusing,  and  hpshon-ed 
in  striking  disproportion  to  hi-^  tail  ann- 
but  his  (igure  was  no  match  for 


THE  BEAUFOY  ROMANCES. 

No.  IIL—BEAUFOrS    VENGEAXCE. 

By     HAMILTON     DRUMMOND. 


MTHEX  the  men  of  Augoumois  spoke 
of  the  Vengeance  of  Beaufoy, 
which  they  did  for  three  generations, 
they  had  in  their  thought  a  certain  late 
August  day  in  1467,  the  year  that  saw  that 
gamecock  among  princes,  Charles  the 
Bold,  buckle  on  his  spurs.  And  if,  in 
that  Vengeance,  the  Seigneur  forgot  mercy 
in  judgment,  there  is  this  in  his  excuse : 
that  he  dealt  with  those  who  showed  no 
mercy.  Further,  if  the  chief  end  of 
judgment  is  to  deter  evil-doers,  then  had 
there  never  been  before  so  shrewd  a 
stroke  of  justice,  since  for  hard  on  a  score 
of  years  thereafter  the  Suzerainty  had 
peace  from  reivers,  forest  thieves,  and 
masterless  man.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the 
vengeance  was  unbecoming  a  Christian 
man,  though  it  was  characteristic  of 
Raimond  de  Beaufoy  that  because  he 
struck  for  another  he  struck  hard,  for  it 
was  not  Beaufoy  that  he  avenged  but 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Grandfrai. 

This  was  how  it  came  about. 

As,  hard  upon  seven  years  before,  they 
two  had  ridden  out  from  the  Convent  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope,  as  has  been 
already  told,  the  Seigneur  was  half  con- 
tent and  half  wrathful.  He  had  ^cit  his 
point,  but  so  had  my  Loril  Bishop,  and 
they  were  therefore  quits.  Now,  to  hold 
himself  no  bettor  than  his  neighbour  was  a 
new  thing  to  Beaufoy,  and  set  him  think- 
ing ;  so  that  at  last,  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  heart,  he  spoke — 

•*  1  owe  you  no  grudge  for  this  day's 
worsting,"  said  he.  **  At  best  'tis  a  stale- 
mate, and  none  can  crv  check  to  the 
other.  The  wisdom  of  it  to  me  is  this  : 
that  you  have  need  of  me  for  this  world, 
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Bishop,  and  I  of  you  for  the  next.  Let  us 
join  hands,  and  so .  both  -i)e  the  stronger. 
Who  touches  (irandfrai  touches  Bcaufov, 
and  Beaufoy  will  sec  to  it ;  and  thou,  on 
thy  part,  hast  thy  prayers,  thy  masses — eh  } 
Is  it  a  bargain  }  " 

Theodore  of  Grandfrai  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  looked  down  the  long  line  of 
Beaufoy's  men.  *'  I  understand  well 
enough,"  said  he,  still  looking  hard 
behind,  **  but  I  think  the  heavy  end  of  the 
stick  lies  with  me." 

'*  By  St.  Francis,  not  so ! "  cried  the 
Seigneur.  **  Heard  you  ever  that  Beaufoy 
had  wronged  woman  or  weakling,  sold  justice 
for  a  bribe,  broke  the  plight  of  his  oath, 
set  self  before  sacrifice,  lived  sleek  on 
another's  sweat,  swined  himself  with  wine, 
or  worked  another's  downfall  by  false 
craft  .^  No  saint  am  I,  Monseigneur,  to 
my  shame  and  sorrow,  but  no  sinner 
beyond  Christ's  mercy.  Besides,  a  five- 
year-old  boy  makes  for  virtue  in  his  father. 
Is  it  a  bargain  }  " 

"  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  is  Raimond  dc 
Beaufoy,"  answered  the  Bishop ;  "  but 
what  of  two  score  of  the  earth's  dross  }  " 

"Leave  them  to  me  to  keep  clean  by 
the  fear  of  man  if  not  of  God.  Is  it  a 
bargain,  \  say .'' " 

And  Theodore  answered  :  **  A  bargain. 
Seigneur ;  and  for  life  }  " 

Whereat  Beaufoy  rubbed  his  chin. 
**  Why,  no,  Monseigneur;  that  were  as  bad 
as  if  a  man  took  to  himself  a  second 
wife ;  and  one  is  enough  for  me.  A 
life 's    a   long  arm's-length.      Say  seven 


vears." 


"And    then,"    said    the    Bishop    slyly, 
"  the  vear  of  release  ! " 
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**  The  year  of  release/*  echoed  Beaufoy 
gravely,  not  understanding  a  jot  of  the 
reference,  "  a  good  phrase,  and  mayhap 
an  apt  one." 

**  And  will  the  pact  include  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady?" 

**  The  Convent  of  Our  Lady  holds 
Denise  de  Vaucourt,"  answered  Beaufoy 
sternly,  "and  say  what  you  will,  she  is 
Bcaufoy's  ward.  Woe  to  him,  gentle  or 
simple,  who  touches  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Hope  while  Denise  de  Vaucourt  lives." 

**  Between  us  two,  then.  Seigneur  ?  " 

**  Between  us  two.  Bishop.  There  is 
my  hand  upon  it,  and  if  I  fail  to  hold  to  my 
pledge,  may  the  Lord  show  me  no  mercy 
in  mv  time  of  need." 

And  so  the  compact  was  made. 

That,  as  has  been  said,  was  seven  years 
past ;  and  now,  with  no  more  than  the 
last  few  sands  of  the  time  to  run,  Raimond 
de  Beaufoy  had  roused  the  Seigneurie 
that  he  might  keep  faith.  Thrice  before 
he  had  done  this,  but  thrice  only  in  two- 
and  thirty  years.  Oncp  after  the  Vaucourt 
massacre,  to  beat  the  woods  for  men  as  a 
hunter  might  for  wolves  and  foxes ;  once 
when  he  led  fifty  trained  men  and  four 
times  that  of  villains  to  aid,  at  his  own 
cost,  in  the  crushing  of  Talbot  at  Castillon  ; 
antl  once,  as  shall  be  told,  when  the  King 
came  to  Beaufov. 

For  the  repressing  of  sudden  turbulence, 
the  enforcings  of  his  powers  of  justice  or 
right  as  Seigneur,  Beaufoy*s  paid  men 
wore  commonly  sufficient.  But  this  was 
no  common  case,  and  so  he  had  roused 
the  Seigneurie,  and  marched  on  (irandfrai 
with  five-score  men  at  his  back. 

**  This,"  said  Beaufoy  co  Marmontel,  his 
squire,  who  rode  by  his  side,  "  comes  of 
living  over-little  for  this  world  and  over- 
much for  the  next.  A  man,  while  he  has 
his  feet  on  the  earth,  should  keep  some  of 
his  wits  there  too.  Here  is  Theodore  of 
(irandfrai,  as  gracious  and  kindly  a  man 
UN  ever  said  *  No ! '  out  of  a  stern  con- 
science, and  yet  he  must  need  set  his 
vassals  by  the  ears,  as  if  they  were  not 
flesh  and  blood,  because  they  were  chattels 
of  the  Church.  Pray  God  they  have  not 
got  his  palace  tore  down  about  him  before 
we  succour  him." 


"But,  by  your  leave,  Seigneur,"  sa  ? 
Marmontel  —  it  was  Marmontel  t?  • 
younger,  and  own  son  of  his  Father  r. 
devotion  to  Beaufoy — "if  Flemisli  Pet^^r 
told  truth  these  are  the  very  scum  of  ifc 
woods.  Broken  men  from  east  and  wc^t, 
camp-followers  from  the  wars  round  Pari^ 
free-lances,  rogues,  thieves,  and  worse- 
How  then " 

**  The  nearer  the  devil  the  greater  need 
of  the  Church,"  and  the  Seigneur  laug-ht-d. 
**  Would  you  have  my  Lord   Bishop   frn 
and  harry  grey-frocked  monks  ?     But  f.c 
missed  his  mission.     Stocks,  pillories,  an«: 
brandings  stand  in  poor  stead  of  the  \o\  t- 
of  God,  and  yet  I  do  not  blame  Theodore 
of  Grandfrai,  but  rather  that    thin- faced 
Spaniard  that   sits   in  his  ear.     IVfay  the 
Lord   love  Beaufoy   better  than  to   leaw 
its  Seigneur  to  play  the  fool  to  its  undoin^r 
in  his  old  age  1     See  what  comes  of  it, 
Marmontel.      There    was     Grandfrai,     a 
father  in  Augoumois  these  fifty  years.      If 
he  spoke  a  blunt  word  now  and  then,  it 
was  all  in  kindness;  and  what  man  had  the 
better  right  than  he,  who  fed  the  hung-ry, 
soothed     the    sorrowing,    assoilzied     the 
dying,  and  loved  all,  the  small  and  the  great, 
with  an  equal  love,  and  never  to  his  own 
gain  ?    That  he  clung  to  his  rights  like  a 
dog  to   a  bone   was   naught  to  his  dis- 
paragement :  a  man  should  be  a  man,  and 
no  boneless  jellyfish.     Then  comes   this 
Salamanca  Prior,  and  in  a  twinkle  white  's 
black.     A  year  ago  these  rogues,  scum  as 
they  are,  would   have  throttled  the  \\\v\ 
rogue  who  cursed  Grandfrai  ;    now  ihey 
have  passed  beyond  curses,  and   come  lo 
works." 

"  And  we,"  said  Marmontel  sourly, 
**  must  dance  till  our  bones  ache  to  the 
music  set  blaring  by  this  same  lean  bigot." 

•*  No,  by  St.  Francis,  no !  "  cried  the 
Seigneur,  **  but  rather  you  must  upholct 
Beaufoy*s  pledged  word  ;  and  that  you 
shall  do,  were  it  passed  to  the  devil 
himself.*' 

(irandfrai,  for  all  its  bishopric,  was  no 
more  than  a  straggling  village  on  the  high- 
road from  Ruffec  to  Nortron,  and  lav 
l>eyond  the  boundary  of  Beaufoy*s  Suze- 
rainty, and,  saving  for  his  compact,  the 
quarrel   was  no  more   his  than   that  of 
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Blaise  la  Valette,  Gaspard  St.  Claud,  or 
the  Count  de  Confolens.  But  of  these 
the  first  was  in  his  dotage,  the  second 
at  Paris  with  Louis,  and  no  mortal  ever 
knew  the  third  care  for  aught  save  the 
filling  of  his  stomach  with  meat  and 
drink.  On  Beaufoy,  then,  fell  the  burden 
of  law  and  order,  and  as  they  rode  into 
Grandfrai  it  was  plain  there  was  no  light 
weight  to  be  borne. 

Not  a  house  but  was  mishandled.  The 
doors  driven  in,  the  thatch  a-smouldering, 
the  patches  of  vinre}'ard  and  melons  broken 
down,  or  trampled  into  ruin,  and  the  paths 
strewn  with  the  wrecked  litter  of  the  poor 
furnishings.  Nor  had  their  owners  escaped. 
Sorrowful  lamentations  were  matched  with 
still  more  sorrowful  silences,  and  the 
bitterest  fruit  of  war  had  been  plucked  and 
scattered  in  the  lavish  waste  of  an  abundant 
harvest. 

Half  Grandfrai  lay  dead  in  its  spoiled 
gardens.  Here  a  huddle  of  woman's 
clothes,  there  a  sodden  lump  choking  the 
trickling  flow  of  the  kennel ;  further  on 
a  greybeard  peasant  prone  across  his 
threshold,  half  within  and  half  without, 
and  who  had  died  on  his  knees  as  he 
fell ;  groups  of  twos  and  threes  that  in 
liesperation  had  turned,  bare  handed,  on 
their  murderers — but  everywhere,  to  right 
and  left,  desolation  and  death.  But 
neither  fire  nor  slaughter  checked  the 
Seigneur  until,  midway  up  the  straggle 
of  the  village,  he  halted  to  question  a 
woman  sitting  in  the  road  with  a  babe 
on  her  lap.  She  was  the  first  living 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Grandfrai. 

"  What  of  IMonseigneur  the  Bishop  ?■"■ 
he  cried,  leaning  across  his  horse's  neck. 

She  looked  up  at  him  dully,  then  back  to 
the  babe,  shaking  her  head.  Gathering 
her  burden  into  her  left  arm,  she  fumbled 
at  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  opening  it,  and 
setting  to  her  breast  the  mouth  of  the 
child.  As  she  did  so  a  trickle  of  blood 
rame  from  the  lips  that  should  have 
sucked ;  and  again  she  looked  up,  silent 
but  whimpering,  and  her  mouth  all 
a-tremble. 

**  Damnation ! "  said  the  Seigneur 
softly,  between  his  teeth  ;  and  sitting  back 
in   his  saddle,  he   drove   his   spurs   hard 


home.  "  Ride  on,  men  !  "  Nor  paused 
again  until  they  turned  into  the  square 
where  stood  the  palace,  with  its  ugly, 
squat,  Imv-roofed  church  across  the  angle. 

From  end  to  end  the  place  was  empty, 
but  there  were  those  scattered  on  the 
shallow  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
church-doors  to  show  that  life  had  been. 
In  ones  and  twos  they  lay  as  they  had 
fallen,  but  chiefly  to  the  sides,  as  if  they 
had  been  caught  and  cut  down  in  a  frantic 
rush  for  shelter:  women,  for  the  most 
part,  drawn  by  the  sei^ice;  for  the  day 
was  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

At  the  sound  of  the  hoof- beats  in  the 
square  there  came  a  stir  from  the  church. 
White  scared  faces  looked  out  of  the 
black  vault  of  the  open  door,  across  which 
there  hung  the  tattered  remnants  of  a 
heavy  curtain,  and  of  a  sudden  there  was 
a  thin  babble  of  lamentation.  The  terror- 
bound  tongues  were  unloosed,  and  wrath 
and  sorrow  found  voice ;  no  form  of  words^ 
no  coherency,  only  a  shrill,  murmuring 
clamour  as  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children  and  beyond  all  comfort.  , 

Leaping  down,  his  face  white  under  its 
bronze,  Beaufoy  mounted  the  steps.  Mar* 
montel  and  a  dozen  others  hard  behind* 
In  the  sharp  fury  of  battle  he  had  senj 
more  than  one  man  to  his  death,  and 
thought  naivght  of  it  either  then  or  after- 
ward. But  this  callous  slaughter  as  of 
sheep,  this  dr}'- voiced  wailing,  half  fear, 
half  loss,  moved  him  as  never  had  stricken 
field.  > 

At  the  door  of  the  church  he  paused  in 
a  rare  uncertainty. 

Monseigneur  ?    Have  they 

dared  mishandle  Tiitn-4ike — like "  And 

he  looked,  with  a  gesture,  down  the  step^. 
"  Like  these  others  ?  "  ,      / 

It  was  a  woman  who  answered,  an  yold 
witch-wife,  shrunk  and  wizened  with  /age. 
"  Come  and  see,"  said  she,  and  grifJjpcd 
him  by  the  arm.  \ 

She  had  seen  too  much  that  dav  to  have 
terror    of    the    living,    though    he    w*^'* 
Seigneur,  Suzerain,  or  King.      Wher 
has  rubbed  elbows  with  death  for 
hour,  there  is  little  left  in  life  to  fez 
day   before  it   might   have   cost  he 
right  hand   to  have  so  much  as  toi 
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the  Seigneur ;  r.aw  calamity  had  drawn  to- 
gether class  and  class,  and  she  gripped 
him  as  if  he  vveie  but  flesh  and  blood  like 
herself, 

'■  Come  and  see." 

She  led  him  in,  the  now  silent  troop  of 
peasants  shuffling  at  their  heels.  The 
church  was  in  utter  darkness  except  for 
one  twinkling  lamp  hung  high  up  against 
the  roof:  so  high  that  it  had  escaped  the 


Grandfrai,  dumb,  or  whispering  shrilly 
under  their  breath,  and  staring  hard  at 
the  Seigneur.  The  strength  of  the  church, 
their  trust  for  so  many  years,  was  broken ; 
but  here  was  a  new  and  rougher  power, 
and  dimly,  half  unconsciously,  their  trust 
went  out  to  him. 

Slowly  the  darkness  gave  up  its  secrets. 
First,  the  loom  of  the  wide  pillars  with 
rough,  unusual,  sprawling  patches  at  their 


Not  a  house  but  oxu  mishandled.     The  doors  driven  in,  the  thatch  a-smoulderiag. 


destruction    measured    out  to  every   altar 

and  in  every  side  chapel;  but  so  thick  was 

the  gloom  —  for   the    church    was    built 

against  blind  walls  to  north  and  south — 

and  so  thin  and  remote  the  light,  that  all 

the  further  end,  where  was  the  great  altar, 

and  behind  the  pillars,  was  black  as  night. 

Ten  steps  from  the  door,  and  Beaufoy — 

the  woman  still  clinging  to  him — paused 

'•at  his  eyes  might  grow  accustomed  to 

gloom,  and  in  behind  him  gathered 

imall     remnant    of    the    people    of 


feet,  with  here  and  there  a  blotch  of  grey 
that,  as  their  eyes  found  power,  lightened 
into   a   dead    face  ;    then    the    uncertain 

stretch  of  walls,  broken  by  niches  or 
small  votive  chapels ;  and  lastly,  slowly, 
very  slowly,  the  far-off  chancel  stalls  and 
the  dim  brown  depths  of  the  choir. 

After  that  the  tale  of  ruin  told  itself 
without  words.  Altar  ■  pieces  shredded 
from  iheir  frames,  splintered  crucifixes 
upholding  maimed  Christs,  statues  laid  in 
shivers.    Th"  vr-rv  railings  of  the  altar  had 
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Blaise  la  Valettc,  Gaspard  St.  Claud,  or 
the  Count  de  Confolens.  But  of  these 
the  first  was  in  his  dotage,  the  second 
at  Paris  with  Louis,  and  no  mortal  ever 
knew  the  third  care  for  aught  save  the 
filling  of  his  stomach  with  meat  and 
drink.  On  Beaufoy,  then,  fell  the  burden 
of  law  and  order,  and  as  they  rode  into 
Grandfrai  it  was  plain  there  was  no  light 
weight  to  be  borne. 

Not  a  house  but  was  mishandled.  The 
doors  driven  in,  the  thatch  a-smouldering, 
the  patches  of  vim;}'ard  and  melons  broken 
down,  or  trampled  into  ruin,  and  the  paths 
strewn  with  the  wrecked  litter  of  the  poor 
furnishings.  Nor  had  their  owners  escaped. 
Sorrowful  lamentations  were  matched  with 
still  more  sorrowful  silences,  and  the 
bitterest  fruit  of  war  had  been  plucked  and 
scattered  in  the  lavish  waste  of  an  abundant 
han'cst. 

Half  Grandfrai  lay  dead  in  its  spoiled 
gardens.  Here  a  huddle  of  woman's 
clothes,  there  a  sodden  lump  choking  the 
trickling  flow  of  the  kennel ,  further  on 
a  greybeard  peasant  prone  across  his 
threshold,  half  within  and  half  without, 
and  who  had  died  on  his  knees  as  he 
fell ;  groups  of  twos  and  threes  that  in 
4lesperation  had  turned,  bare  handed,  on 
their  murderers — but  everywhere,  to  right 
and  left,  desolation  and  death.  But 
neither  fire  nor  slaughter  checked  the 
Seigneur  until,  midway  up  the  straggle 
of  the  village,  he  halted  to  question  a 
woman  sitting  in  the  road  with  a  babe 
on  her  lap.  She  was  the  first  living 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Grandfrai. 

"  What  of  ^lonseigneur  the  Bishop  ?  " 
he  cried,  leaning  across  his  horse's  neck. 

She  looked  up  at  him  dully,  then  back  to 
the  babe,  shaking  her  head.  Gathering 
her  burden  into  her  left  arm,  she  fumbled 
at  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  opening  it,  and 
sc'tting  to  her  breast  the  mouth  of  the 
rhild.  As  she  did  so  a  trickle  of  blood 
rame  from  the  lips  that  should  have 
sucked;  and  again  she  looked  up,  silent 
but  whimpering,  and  her  mouth  all 
a-tremblc. 

•*  Damnation !  *'  said  the  Seigneur 
softly,  between  his  teeth  ;  and  sitting  back 
in   his  saddle,  he   drove   his   spurs   hard 


home.  "  Ride  on,  men  !  "  Xor  pause-- 
again  until  they  turned  into  the  sqoarr 
where  stood  the  palace,  with  its  ug>. . 
squat,  low-roofed  church  across  the  anirV. 

From  end  to  end  the  place  was  em|»t}. 
but  there  were  those  scattered  on  the 
shallow  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  th^ 
church-doors  to  show  that  life  had  boon. 
In  ones  and  twos  they  lay  as  they  hr.-i 
fallen,  but  chiefly  to  the  sides,  as  if  tlu-^ 
had  been  caught  and  cut  down  in  a  frantic 
rush  for  shelter:  women,  for  the  nic>>: 
part,  drawn  by  the  service;  for  the  da; 
was  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

At  the  sound  of  the  hoof- beats  in  the 
square  there  came  a  stir  from  the  church. 
White  scared  faces  looked  out  of  the- 
black  vault  of  the  open  door,  across  which 
there  hung  the  tattered  remnants  of  a 
heavy  curtain,  and  of  a  sudden  there  was 
a  thin  babble  of  lamentation.  The  terror- 
bound  tongues  were  unloosed,  and  wrath 
and  sorrow  found  voice ;  no  form  of  words, 
no  coherency,  only  a  shrill,  murmuring^ 
clamour  as  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children  and  beyond  all  comfort. 

Leaping  down,  his  face  white  under  its 
bronze,  Beaufoy  mounted  the  steps,  Mar- 
montel  and  a  dozen  others  hard  behind. 
In  the  sharp  fury  of  battle  he  had  sent 
more  than  one  man  to  his  death,  and 
thought  naught  of  it  either  then  or  after- 
ward. But  this  callous  slaughter  as  cif 
sheep,  this  dr}'-voiced  wailing,  half  fear, 
half  loss,  moved  him  as  never  had  stricken 
field. 

At  the  door  of  the  church  he  paused    in 
a  rare  uncertainty. 

"Where  is  Monseigneur  .'^     Have  they 

dared  mishandle  him  like — like *'  And 

he  looked,  with  a  gesture,  down  the  steps. 
"  Like  these  others  ?  " 

It  was  a  woman  who  answered,  an  old 
witch-wife,  shrunk  and  wizened  with  age 
**Come  and  see,"  said  she,  and  gripped 
him  by  the  arm. 

She  had  seen  too  much  that  dav  to  have 
terror  of  the  living,  though  he  were 
Seigneur,  Suzerain,  or  King.  When  one 
has  rubbed  elbows  with  death  for  a  full 
hour,  there  is  little  left  in  life  to  fear.  A 
day  before  it  might  have  cost  her  her 
right  hand   to  have  so  much  as  touched 
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the  Seigoeur ,-  r.ow  calamity  had  drawn  to- 
gether class  and  class,  and  she  gripped 
him  as  if  he  were  but  flesh  and  blood  like 
lierself. 

"  Come  and  see." 

She  led  him  in,  the  now  silent  troop  of 
peasants  shuffling  at  their  heels.  The 
church  was  in  utter  darliness  except  for 
one  twinkling  lamp  hung  high  up  against 
the  roof :  so  high  that  it  had  escaped  the 


Grandfrai,  dumb,  or  whispering  shrilly 
under  their  breath,  and  staring  hard  at 
the  Seigneur.  The  strength  of  the  church, 
their  trust  for  so  manj-  years,  was  broken  ; 
but  here  was  a  new  and  rougher  power, 
and  dimly,  half  unconsciously,  their  trust 
went  out  to  him. 

Slowly  the  darkness  gave  up  its  secrets. 
First,  the  loom  of  the  wide  pillars  with 
rough,  unusual,  sprawling  patches  at  their 


A'ol  a  house  bul  -. 


1  mishandlrd.     The  doors  driven  ii 


destruction  measured  out  to  every  altar 
and  in  every  side  chapel;  but  so  thick  was 
the  gloom  —  for  the  church  was  built 
against  blind  walls  to  north  and  south — 
and  so  thin  and  remote  the  light,  that  all 
the  further  end,  where  was  the  great  altar, 
and  behind  the  pillars,  was  black  as  right. 
Ten  steps  from  the  door,  and  Beaufoy — 
the  woman  still  clinging  to  him — paused 
that  his  eyes  might  grow  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  and  in  behind  him  gathered 
the     small     remnant    of    the    people    of 


feet,  with  here  and  there  a  blotch  of  grey 
that,  as  their  eyes  found  power,  lightened 
into  a  dead  face ;  then  the  uncertain 
stretch  of  walls,  broken  by  niches  or 
small  votive  chapels ;  and  lastly,  slowly, 
verj'  slowly,  the  far-off  chancel  stalls  and 
the  dim  brown  depths  of  the  choir. 

After  that  the  Ule  of  ruin  told  itself 
without  words.  Altar  -  pieces  shredded 
from  their  frames,  splintered  crucifixes 
upholding  maimed  Christs,  statues  laid  in 
shivers.    Th-  ven-  railings  of  the  altar  h?-' 
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been  torn  from  their  place  and  used  to 
batter  down  the  shrines'  Not  a  marble 
stood  upon  its  base,  not  a  candlestick 
but  was  crushed  and  twisted,  not  a  vest- 
ment but  was  rent  to  rags  and  rolled  in 
the  blood  of  that  day's  martyrdoms. 

**  See ! "  and  the  woman  turned  her 
wrinkled  face  up  to  Beaufoy,  shaking  his 
arm  as  she  spoke.  *'  See,  they  were  worse 
than  devils.  Not  Satan  himself  would 
dare  touch  holy  things." 

**  But  Monseigneur  ? "  cried  Beaufoy, 
speaking  in  his  impatience  and  dread  as 
men  were  not  wont  to  speak  in  such  a 
place.     **  Where  is  Monseigneur  ?  " 

•*  Come  and  see,"  said  the  woman  a 
second  time. 

With  the  assured  step  of  one  who  knows 
every  tile  in  the  worn  pavement,  she  urged 
the  Seigneur  forward,  then  of  a  sudden, 
when  a  dozen  feet  from  the  shattered  rail- 
ing that  had  shut  apart  the  chancel,  she 
dropped  his  arm  and  ran  forward  alone. 

At  the  altar-steps  she  paused,  and  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  and  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
*•  See,  Seigneur,  see !  Were  they  not 
worse  than  devils  ?  " 

There,  on  the  third  step,  was  Theodore 
of  Grandfrai,  done  to  death  in  the  very 
ministry  of  the  service.  That  he  had 
turned  to  meet  these  breakers  of  Sanctuary 
was  clear,  for  his  wounds  were  all  in  front, 
as  those  of  a  warrior  should  be,  and  to 
the  last  Theodore  of  Grandfrai  had  been 
a  true  Soldier  of  the  Cross.  That  he  had 
(lied  denouncing  sin  and  defending  his 
Hock  was  probable,  for  behind  him  was  a 
shambles  and  his  wounds  were  many  and 
deep.  But  whatever  of  wrath  there  had 
been  was  gone,  and  he  lay  as  if  asleep. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  his  arms  drawn 
decently  to  his  side,  and  on  his  breast  lay 
a  rude  crucifix  carved  from  some  common 
wood. 

**  C}od  give  us  all  as  sweet  a  rest,"  said 
Beaufoy,  turning  to  those  about  him. 
*•  Which  way  went  these  slayers  of 
priests  ?  " 

**  As  he  spoke  there  was  a  hum  and  buzz 
across  the  church.  They  loved  their 
Bishop,  these  poor  souls,  and  the  Seig- 
neur's pity  was  dear  to  them,  but  for  the 
moment  they  loved  vengeance  better.     At 


once  a  dozen  voices  broke  out,  and  in  t  r  e 
dim  light  there  were  wild  and  passionau 
gestures. 

**  Westward,  Seigneur,  westward,  and 
there  are  none  so  many  of  them,  no  inore 
than  two  score." 

**  Two  score  I  And  they  saekcrd 
Grandfrai  ?  " 

•*  Two  -  score  devils,"  answered  the 
woman ;  "  and  they  took  us  by  surprise- 
My  son  Jean  they  piked  as " 


**  Aye,  I  can  guess  the  tale  ;  let  it 
mother." 

Down  on  his  knees  he  went,  and  lifting 
up  the  crucifix,  he  kissed  it  before  therr 
all  and  held  it  aloft. 

"I  was  too  late,  Lord  God,  too  late  t** 
save  him.  And  though  he  might  say 
*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,'  s« » 
say  not  L"  Then  he  kissed  the  cross  *i 
second  time,  and  laid  it  back  whence  he 
had  taken  it. 

"  Let  Beaufoy's  men  follow  me,"  ht- 
said,  rising.  **  The  rest  bide  here  an<l 
right  this  disorder  as  best  they  can." 

At  the  door  he  turned,  and  thrusting^ 
aside  the  tattered  curtain,  looked  back 
into  the  gloom.  **  Listen  ! "  he  said,  "  aiul 
I  pray  God  the  dead  can  hear  it  also. 
Until  justice  be  done  I  swear  by  the 
honour  of  Beaufoy  that  I  will  not  cross 
the  door  of  my  house,  no,  not  though  the 
vengeance  be  seven  years  in  the  coming^," 
and  at  the  words  from  behind  him  there 
came  a  shout  that  grew  and  swelled  into  a 
roar.  Beaufoy's  men  were  as  hot  in  the 
blood  as  Beaufoy's  lord. 

"  If  it  were  into  Hell's  mouth,"  said 
Marmontel  as  they  rode  at  a  sharp  trot  out 
into  the  pastures,  **  they  would  follow  you 
unwinking,  their  gall  is  so  stirred.  Seigneur, 
you  never  heard  the  like  of  the  poor  fdiks* 
tales  ;  they  were  a  shame  to  Christendom, 
and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  Spanish 
Prior  " 

**By  St.  Francis,"  cried  Beaufoy,  "I 
had  forgotten  the  Prior.     What  of  him  ?  " 

**  Thev  have  him  fast,  and  if  we  do  nt)t 
catch  them  up  by  nightfall " 

"We  must,  we  shall."  and  Beaufoy 
smote  his  thigh  with  his  clenched  fist. 
*' Their  spoil  of  beasts  hinders  them,  and 
besides,  thev   are   drunk   with   slaughter, 
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and  so  have  no  fear.     Be  content,  ^Slar- 
montel,  we  shall  catch  them." 

"  And  then,  Seigneur  ?  " 

Raimond  de  Beaufo/s  face  grew  ugly  in 
its  grim  hardness.  "  Wait,"  he  said, 
"wait,"  and  said  no  more,  but  the  words 
■were  fuller  of  meaning  than  a  curse. 

Vet  at  this  time  the  Seigneur  had  no 
plan.  How  or  where 
he  should  lay  hands 
■on  them,  or  how  deal 
with  the  wretches,  he 
knew  not,  and  what 
happened  afterwards 
happened,  in  a  sense, 
of  chance. 

two  or  three  on  horse- 
back. Seigneur,"  went 
on  iMarmontel ;  "  part 
of  the  toot  of  Grand- 

"On  horseback, 
eh  ? "  and  Beaufoy 
laughed  dourly.  "  Set 
a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  where  does 
he  ride  .■■  On  my  word, 
they  are  like  to  learn 
shortly,  whether  or  no 
the  proverb  holds. 
"  Faster,  men,  faster !  " 

To  track  two-score 
reivers  with  a  mixed 
multitude  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  was 
no  hard  matter.  The 
broken  undergrowth 
and  trampled  grass  left 
no  room  for  question. 
Apparently    they    had 

been  in  no  haste,  for  Thfre.  an  the  ikira 

at  intervals  the  belt  of 
trodden  herbage  broadened  out  that  the 
beasts  might  rest  and  crop  the  grass, 
green  enough  under  the  trees  in  spite  of  the 
parched  dryness  of  the  long  summer.  What 
need  had  they  for  haste  }  Grandfrai  was 
palsied,  and  they  guessed  nought  of  the 
urgent  message  sent  to  Beaufoy. 

The  Seigneur's  troop  had  held  their 
course  for  little  more  than  an  hour,  when 
Marmontel,  who  rode  by  his  master,  half 


checked  his  horse  and  pointed  ahead, 
lietween  the  distant  tree-trunks,  here  more 
scattered  than  common,  was  a  brown  and 
dun  dappling  that  twinkled  in  and  out, 
now  showing  clear,  now  lost  again. 

"  We  have  them.  Seigneur,  wc  have  them. 
Ten  minutes'  gallop  and  we  're  in  touch." 

But  Beaufoy  threw  up  a  warning  hand 


step,  '.aas  Theodore  of  Grandfrai,  done  to  dea'h. 

and  reined  back.  They  had  ridden  far 
and  their  beasts  were  fagged ;  now  that 
they  held  their  prey,  as  it  were,  in  a  leash, 
there  was  no  need  for  haste.  So,  for  half 
an  hour  the  hunters  and  the  unconscious 
quarry  kept  an  even  pace.  So  near  were 
they  that  at  times  laughter  or  a  snatch  of 
song  came  down  the  wind,  but  never  once 
(lid  those  before  look  back.  Then  llicre 
befel  a  kind  of  chance.     A  horse  of  the 
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troop  of  those  ahead  whinnied,  and  one  of 
Beaufoy's  answered,  and  on  the  moment 
the  Seigneur  struck  home  his  spurs. 

"  The  hunt's  afoot,"  he  cried.  "  Forward, 
men,  and  leave  mercy  to  God  Almighty !  " 
.  With  a  shout  they  broke  into  a  gallop, 
sweeping  like  shadows  between  the  tree- 
trunks  ;  and  with  an  answering  shout,  half 
terror  half  rage,  the  men  in  front  woke 
into  Ufe.  There  was  an  instant's  con- 
fusion ;  then,  like  men  used  to  the  worst 
emergencies  and  trained  to  prompt  action, 
they  dashed  on,  abandoning  their  booty 
without  a  thought  to  fight  for  it.  Rogues 
in  grain,  they  could  thieve  or  murder,  but 
had  little  stomach  for  battle. 

To  Beaufoy's  joy  they  held  together. 
Had  they  scattered  his  vengeance  would 
have  been  as  slow  to  win  as  to  eat  a 
pomegranate  seed  by  seed  ;  and  as  he  saw 
them  driving  ahead  in  a  bunch,  he  blessed 
St.  Francis  in  his  heart. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flying  group  was  a 
bound  man — the  Salamancan  Prior,  no 
doubt,  and  he  hindered  them. 

**  See,"  said  the  Seigneur  to  Marmontcl, 
a  grim  laugh  on  his  face,  **  vengeance  is 
ever  sweeter  than  spoils,  and  the  rascals 
will  risk  hanging  for  their  small  hope  of 
revenge.  There  they  go  to  the  left  like  a 
drove  of  scared  sheep ;  was  the  straight 
course  not  good  enough  for  them  ?  By 
the  Saints  !  I  have  it.  They  are  in  full 
cr}'  for  the  Cave  of  the  Wolves,  and  may 
slip  our  fingers  yet.  There  is  an  outlet 
on  the  south.  Round  with  you,  JMar- 
montel,  and  five  with  you.  The  exit  there 
is  narrow,  no  more  than  the  squeeze  of  a 
horse.  Block  it  up,  and  we  have  them  in 
a  trap.  Ride,  man,  ride  !  there  are  rocks 
in  plenty.  Oh,  St.  Francis,  my  patron,  I 
thank  thee  from  my  soul — I  thank  thee 
from  my  soul!  Ask  what  thou  wilt  of 
me,  and  by  the  Lord  whose  man  I  am  I 
will   give   it  thee,   aye,  to   the  whole   of 

Beaufov ! " 

In  his  deep  wolfish  gladness  the 
Seigneur's  heart  was  in  his  cry,  but  there 
is  no  record  that  he  was  ever  the  poorer 
for  his  oath  ;  mayhap  because  St.  Francis 
was  sworn  to  poverty. 

Away  to  the  left  sped  IMarmontel  with 
half  a  dozen   at   his   beast's   heels,   each 


urging  his  horse  to  the  utmost  speed. 
The  distance  was  not  great,  but  the 
ground  was  on  an  upward  slope,  and  if 
they  were  to  stop  the  second  hole  of  the 
burrow  they  had  need  to  make  haste. 
Stop  it  they  did,  rolling  down  into  the 
narrow  gap  heavy  boulders  and  cruel 
pointed  rocks,  so  that  neither  horse  nor 
man  could  force  a  way  through,  and  so 
that  end  of  the  cave  comes  no  more  into 
the  tale. 

But  while-  Marmontel  rode  fast,  Beaufoy 
checked  his  men.  Now  that  he  saw  their 
goal,  he  had  no  mind  to  baulk  them.  He 
would  have  them  pent  as  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  whereas  to  have  blundered  into 
their  midst  would  have  been  to  lose  some 
of  them  in  the  scattering.  Therefore  he 
checked  the  pursuit,  and  let  them  break 
out  of  the  wood  and  into  the  cave's  mouth 
unmolested. 

As  he  sat  waiting  and  rubbing  his  chin^ 
his  eye  caught  the  dull  glare  of  the  char- 
coal furnaces  spread  through  the  great 
stretch  of  beech-trees,  and  a  thought  struck 
him. 

**  I  shall  try  it — by  St.  Francis,  I  shall 
try  it!"  he  cried.  "The  pity  is  for  the 
beasts  ;  as  for  the  men,  'tis  their  due  and 
no  more.  Listen  !  "  and  he  beckoned  to 
Flemish  Peter  to  come  near.  "  Back,  thou, 
to  Grandfrai,  and  search  out  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  horses ;  never  fear  but  there  are 
some  hidden  away.  Clap  on  their  backs, 
as  many  of  Beaufoy's  men  as  they  can. 
carry,  two  or  three  apiece,  if  need  be — 
the  louts  can  hold  one  another  in  place — 
and  let  them  bring  every  man  a  shovel  and 
a  mattock.  Hunt  through  the  palace  of 
my  Lord  Bishop,  and  pick  me  out  a  dozen 
or  more  of  sheets  or  blankets,  as  broad  and 
as  long  as  thou  canst  find,  and  be  not  too 
nice  in  choosing,  since  those  we  saw  in 
the  church  are  done  with  such  things- 
Bring  these,  thou,  and  bid  them  send  wine 
and  meat  after  us.  Then  ride  here,  every^ 
man  of  you,  and  waste  no  time  though 
your  beasts  drop." 

Then,  the  quany  having  gone  to  earth,, 
he  roused  up  his  horse  and  pushed  on. 

The  cave  opened  from  a  narrow  cleft  itt 
the  flat  face  of  naked  rock,  the  mouth 
being  set  some  thirty  yards  back  at  the 
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head  of  a  roofless  path,  with  a  double 
turn  approaching  in  shape  to  a  rude  S, 
so  that  those  without  were^  hidden  from 
tliose  within.  Facing  this  wall  of  rock 
was  a  suD  -  dried,  semicircular  plateau 
stretching  back  a  half  furlong  to  the 
outlying  timber  that  fringed  the  forest, 
u     plateau    that    had    been   a    luxuriant 


"Here  we  camp  for  to-night  at  least. 
When  they  come  rackelting  back,  as  they 
will  prescntlj,  let  them  find  a  fire  to 
welcome  them.  A  dozen  of  us  in  sight 
will  do,  and  some  of  you  tether  the  beasts 
back  in  the  woods  for  coolness." 

The  storj-  of  how  the  trapped  wretches, 
hearing  the  rattle  of  the  rocks,  rolled  into 


He  beckoned  FUmuh  Feter  It 


greenness  while  the  spring  tains  endured, 
hut  which  was  now  a  barren  wilderness  of 
SL're  and  crisped  herbage. 

Across  this  rode  Beaufoy,  and  boldly 
pushing  between  the  lines  of  rock,  only 
drew  rein  when  in  full  sight  of  the  cave's 
mouth.  As  he  had  reckoned,  it  was 
empty,  those  within  having  made  all  . 
haste  to  escape  by  the  upper  end,  only  to 
find  Marmontel  forehanded  with  them. 

"Off  and    unsaddle,"    cried    Beaufoy. 


the  cramped  narrowness  of  the  upper  out- 
let, rounded  in  their  tracks,  and  made 
pell-mell  for  the  entrance,  only  to  find  a 
camp-fire  crackluig  in  their  path ;  and 
how  they  turned  back  to  the  inner  black- 
ness, cursing  their  folly,  may  go  untold. 
So,  too,  the  stor)'  of  the  weary,  and  yet 
unwearied,  vigilance  of  Beaufoy's  men, 
who  all  night  long  watched  by  the  roaring 
blaze,  sleepless  and  singing,  for  never  once 
from  mi<inight  onward  did  they  cease  the 
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•chant  the  Seigneur «had  bid  them  strike  up 
to  muffle  that  ring  of  mattock  and  shovel 
being  plied  in  the  open  outside  the  rocks. 

It  was  at  midnight  that  Beaufoy's  men 
came  straggling  in  from  Grandfrai  in  twos 
and  threes,  and  found  their  labour  waiting 
them. 

"  See  ! "  and  the  Seigneur  pointed  out 
in  the  moonlight  two  lines  of  little  sticks 
ten  feet  apart,  and  drawn  from  rock  to 
rock  in  a  curve,  so  as  to  enclose  the 
•entrance  of  the  cave.  **  Draw  me  a  trench 
between  these  lines.  First  skin  the  surface 
some  two  inches  deep  and  lay  aside  the 
•dry  sods.  Then  let  the  sides  sink  as  if  by 
a  plummet.  Spread  out  these  cloths  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  curve,  and  fill  the 
stuff  into  them.  One-third  dig,  one-third 
-empty  the  cloths  into  the  wood  yonder, 
and  one-third  rest.  Change  shifts  every 
hour.  The  ground  is  sandy  and  easy  to 
work,  but  with  enough  of  clay  to  bind  the 
^and.  Remember  what  you  saw  this  day 
in  Grandfrai,  and  work.  Or,  if  you  will 
jiot  work  for  the  honour  of  Beaufoy  and 
ihe  glory  of  God, "work  for  the  five  crowns 
•wherewith  every  man  of  you  may  drink 
himself  drunk  for  seven  days  hereafter; 
or,  if  not  for  that,  then,  by  St.  Francis, 
work  for  your  skin's  sak«,  for,  by  the  faith 
<)(  Beaufoy,  the  man  who  lags  had  better 
have  died  this  day  at  Grandfrai.  Do  you 
hear,  dogs  ?    Work,  I  say,  work ! " 

So,  on  through  the  changing  shadows 
of  the  night :  on  into  the  dawn  and  breadth 
of  the  young  day,  there  was  no  pause  in 
ilie  stroke  of  mattock  or  swing  of  shovels, 
and  by  the  time  the  sun  was  above  the 
beech-trees  Beaufoy  had  his  will  in  a  huge 
black  trench,  ten  feet  across  and  as  many 
deep,  that  yawned  in  a  great  bow  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  its  sides  as  smooth  and 
straight  as  if  set  by  stone  and  cord.  Only 
at  either  end  was  there  a  path  a  foot 
wide,  and  battened  up  to  keep  it  from 
falling  in. 

•*  Good,"  said  the  Seigneur.  "  Go  and 
rest,  my  children  ;  you  have  done  well. 
Now,  Marmontel,  seek  me  out  of  the  woods 
straight  saplings  and  lay  them  across,  two 
yards  apart  and  as  many  inches  below  the 
surface,  while  I  talk  to  our  friends  of  the 
charcoal  furnaces." 


A   long   furlong  off,  where     tJie 
forest  thickened,   were    the    huts    <>: 
charcoal-burners  and  their  fuma.ees  : 
first,    rude,     temporary    booths,      L-  ••-. 
thatched  to  give  some  shelter  from  r---:  - 
need    of  warmth    there  was     none  : 
second,   conical    sod-coated     heaps    * 
about  piled  faggots,  with  here    and   :'* 
vents  that  glowed  ruddily  by   ni^ht,  • 
when   the  sluggish   smoke   was    thic  k  - 
Between    the    huts  were  great   stack-* 
new-made   charcoal,   ready  for    the    *.' 
buyer's     winter     store     of     fuel.         i 
men  themselves  were  sturdy  and   stro: . 
built,  more  than  one  having  the  mus^i- 
of  a    Hercules    under   the    grime     t)i 
Vulcan. 

At  first  they  had   crowded    fonn-arJ   ' 
see  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  .score  of  fo 
digging  a  hole  to  apparently  no  purpc» 
but  presently,  with  the  apathy  of  men  w : 
have  no  room  in  life  for  a  thought  be\  <  »t 
meat  and   the   toil  that  earned    it,    t;.*  > 
returned  to  their  work. 

"Sell  me  your  labour  for  three  da^s. 
said   Beaufoy.     "By    that,    I    think,     u 
shall  see  the  end  of  the  play.     If  not,  u. 
shall  make  an  end.     P'irst,  spread  me  tl.> 
bottom   of  that   trench   with    dry   bru^l. 
Let   it    bulk    as   big   as  you  will — it  w:!! 
make  the  better  heat,  and  in  the  buniinc 
it  will  go  down  to  small  compass.     Tht-r: 
over    that    spread    me    a    foot    deep   nr 
sticks,  from  the  thickness  of  a  finger  U' 
the  girth  of  a  man's   arm.      That   donv, 
we  can  wait.      Let    enough  keep  in  the 
bend   beyond    the   trench    to  check   any 
thought    of    a    rush.      For    twenty  -  four 
hours  the  rogues  will  sulk  ;  then  we  shall 


sec. 


It 


So  that  day  and  the  next  night  Beaufoy'> 
men,  except  for  guarding  the  cave's  mouth, 
lay  at  ease,  eating  and  drinking  that  which 
had  been  brought  from  Grandfrai.    Only 
the  men  of  the  forest  laboured,  doing  as 
they  were  orderetl,  and  laying  the  wood 
ready  for  burning  with  the  cunning  that 
comes  of  a  life's  toil.     The  next  day,  too. 
they  lay  at  ease,  or  frolicked  like  school- 
boys in  the  cool  shade,  and  but  one  thing 
happened. 

The  shadows  had  but  just  turned  to  the 
east  when  a  fellow   bearing  a  white  rag 
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be  to-night ;  and  yet  again  my  word  for 
it,  they  will  make  their  dash  all  together, 
lest  if  they  go  in  twos  and  threes  they  be 
all  cut  down,  whereas  in  the  bursting  out 
of  a  score  some  half  may  break  through 
and  escape.  Thou  hast  stout  arms,  Har- 
montel ;  but  thy  nit  is  fal." 

That  night  Beaufoy  withdrew  his  men 
by  the  narrow  paths  left  along  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  hidden  in  the  wood,  set  him- 
self to  watch,  nor  had  his  men  need  of 
orders  to  bid  them  sund  sentinel.  Not  a 
soul  of  them  all  slept. 

The  sk)-  was  dear,  except  for  a  rar,' 
drift  of  cloud,  and  if  the  moon  set  early 
there  were  stars  enough  lo  show  the  bend 
arid  tremor  of  the  grass  as  the  rising 
wind  swept  round  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
enough,  too,  to  show  a  soliiary  blur  that 
suddenly  grew  black  against  the  grey  of 
the  stone.  The  men  of  the  cave  were 
awake,  and  in  an  instant  the  lethargy  that 
comes  of  long  watching  was  flung  off, 

"  See  !  Said  1  not  right ,- "  And 
Beaufoy  gripped  Marmontel  hard  by  the 
shoulder.  "One,  two,  three,  four— thenr 
must  he  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  !  And 
yon  grey  shadow  is  the  Spanish  Prior 
.May  the  I.ord  have  mercy  upon  Itim  ! 
Ix>ok!  They  are  thicker  now — a  score 
maybe ;  and,  faith  of  Beaufoy,  the  rest  are 


not  far  behind  I  They  know  there  is  a 
trap — that  is  a  thing  of  course ;  but  where 
is  it,  and  what  ?  Aye,  aye,  that 's  the  rub. 
Besides,  they  have  no  choice — it's  rush 
or  starve.  See,  now  Ihej-  are  in  line. 
Their  plans  arc  as  plain  as  noon — to  make- 
a  burst  on  all  sides  at  once.  Let  them  do 
it,  and,  by  St.  Francis,  we  have  them  every 
man.  Fray  the  saints  some  blundering 
fool  creep  not  too  far  out,  and  mars  the 
plan.  No,  no!  they  are  off,  Marmontel, 
they  are  ofl" !  Three  strides  and — ah  ! 
My  God  !    my  (lod  !  " 

For  an  instant  there  was  u  rustle  of 
grass  as  the  many  feet  trampled  its  drj- 
nes.s,  then  the  black  line  wavered,  tottered, 
and  went  doun  in  a  red  glare  that  shot 
across  the  night  like  a  sudden  angry  dawn, 
a  glare  that  sliook  and  flickered  and 
darkened  in  the  tossing  of  many  shadows, 
till  swallowed  up  in  a  live  flame  as  the  dry 
grass  of  the  sods  caught  fire  and  flared  up 
with  a  roar  that  was  overborne  by  a  cry  so 
fierce  and  so  terrible  that  those  who  heard 
it  stopped  their  ears  and,  still  staring,  fell 
upon  their  knees, 

"  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me 
if  I  look  His  vengeance  into  my  own 
hands,"  said  Beaufoy  afterwards,  "  but  let 
no  man  judge  me  who  has  not  seen  the 
sorrows  of  a  Grandfrai." 
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"  Now,"  said  Beaufoy,  "  a  sprinkling  of 
light  brush  to  make  a  covering  and  keep 
in  the  wickedness  of  the  fire  antl  yet  mask 
its  heat.     That  will  give  it  a  skin  of  grey 


"But,  Seigneur."  said  Marmontel. 
'  they    have    horse." 

"Not  so,  man!"  And  Beaufoy  laughed. 
'Do  you  think  they  have  starved  these 


ash,  but  so  light  that  it  will  fly  at  a  puff,     three  days  ?    My  word  for  it,  they  have 


lltt  hlaik  line  vavcnd.  lallfred.  and  vxnl  d^Jin  if  a  ttd  glare. 


Take,  then,  these  cloths  and  stretch  them 
oi'er  the  charred  saplings,  fixing  them  with 
pegs  tightly  to  the  pit's  mouth.  That 
done,  bring  the  sods  ami  spread  them 
where  they  grew.  No  need  to  be  over- 
nice,  a  scattering  of  leaves  will  make  all 
good,  and  but  add  fuel  to  fire." 


no  horse.  y\y  word  for  it,  too,  they  wilt 
make  their  venture  to-night,  when  I  with- 
draw the  guard.  For,  look  you.  the 
longer  they  wait  the  weaker  they  grow ; 
and  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  yonder 
but  would  barter  all  the  booty  of  Grand- 
frai  for  a  draught  of  water.     Aye.  it  will 
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be  to-night;  and  yet  again  my  word  for 
it,  they  will  make  their  dash  all  together. 
lest  if  they  go  in  twos  and  threes  they  be 
all  cut  down,  whereas  in  the  bursting  out 
of  a  score  some  half  may  break  through 
and  escape.  Thou  hast  stout  amis,  Mar- 
montel ;  but  thy  wit  is  fat." 

That  night  Beaufoy  withdrew  his  men 
by  the  narrow  paths  left  along  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  hidden  in  the  wood,  set  him- 
self to  watch,  nor  had  his  men  need  of 
orders  to  bid  them  stand  sentinel.  Not  a 
soul  of  them  all  slept. 

The  sky  was  ilear,  except  for  a  rar,- 
drift  of  cloud,  and  if  the  moon  set  early 
there  were  stars  enough  to  show  the  bend 
arid  tremor  of  the  grass  as  the  rising 
wind  swept  round  the  face  of  the  clilf,  and 
enough,  too,  to  show  a  soliiar)-  blur  that 
suddeni)-  grew  black  against  the  grey  of 
the  stone.  The  men  of  the  cave  were 
awake,  and  in  an  instant  the  lethargy  that 
comes  of  long  watching  was  flung  off. 

"See!  Said  I  not  right.'"  .\n(I 
Beaufoy  gripped  Marmontel  hard  by  the 
shoulder.  "One,  two,  three,  four— there 
must  be  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  !  And 
yon  grey  shadow  is  the  Spanish  Prior 
.May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him ! 
Look !  They  are  thicker  now — a  score 
maybe  ;  and,  faith  of  Beaufoy,  the  rest  are 


not  far  behind  I  They  know  there  is  a 
trap — that  is  a  thing  of  course  ;  but  where 
is  it,  and  what  ?  Aye,  aye,  that  "s  the  rub. 
Besides,  they  have  no  choice — it's  rush 
or  starve.  Sec,  now  they  are  in  line. 
Their  plans  are  as  plain  as  noon — to  make 
a  burst  on  all  sides  at  once.  Let  them  do 
it,  and,  by  St.  Francis,  we  have  them  every 
man.  Pray  the  saints  some  blundering 
fool  creep  not  too  far  out,  and  mars  the 
plan.  No,  no!  they  are  off,  Marmontel. 
they  are  off!  Three  strides  and — ah! 
My  God  !    my  God  !  " 

l-"or  an  instant  there  was  a  rustic  of 
grass  as  the  many  feet  trampled  its  dry- 
ness, then  the  black  line  wavered,  tottered, 
and  went  down  in  a  red  glare  that  shot 
across  the  night  like  a  sudden  angr)-  dawn, 
a  glare  that  shook  and  flickered  and 
darkened  in  the  tossing  of  many  shadows, 
till  swallowed  up  in  a  live  flame  as  the  dry 
grass  of  the  sods  caught  fire  and  flared  up 
with  a  roar  that  was  overborne  by  a  cry  5i» 
fierce  and  so  terrible  that  tlwsc  who  hearil 
it  stopped  their  ears  and,  sitll  suring,  fell 
upon  their  knees. 

"  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me 
if  I  took  His  vengeance  into  my  own 
hands,"  said  Beaufoy  afterwards,  "  biH  let 
no  man  judge  mc  who  has  not  seen  the 
sorrows  of  a  Grandfrai." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  PAIR  OF  TROUSERS. 

By  ALGERNON  WARREN. 


FROM  early  ages  those  who  have  been 
given  to  nritu  on  male  clothing 
have  done  their  best  to  impart  a  sense  of 
dignity  in  connection  with  the  robe  and 


his  martial  cloak  around  him."  When  a 
prisoner  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  those  who  have  depicted  such 
scenes  have  generally  laid  stress  on  the 


cloak.  When  Julius  Ca;sar  perished,  it 
was  recorded  that  he  becomingly  wrapped 
his  toga  round  him  as  he  fell.  When 
Sir  John  Moore  was  interred,  special 
allusion  was  made  by  the  poet  who 
immortalised  his  burial  that  it  was  "  with 


fact  that  the  ordeal  was  all  ihe  more 
dreadful  because  the  faces  of  the  judges 
were  hooded  from  view,  and  that  their 
appearance  in  their  long  dark  robes 
struck  terror  into  the  soul  of  the  accused. 
The  gallant!}'  of  Waiter  Raleigh  in  saving 
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Queen   Elizabeth  from  stepping  on  mud 
by  interposing  his  cloak  is  immortal. 

But  although  there  are  some  episodes 
«)t*  monarchs   who,    when    they    were  out 


Nor  are  more  modern  writers  less  spaiing 
of  ridicule  in  their  allusions  to  them. 
Much  capital  is  made  out  of  them  in 
describing  scenes  of  corporal  punishment ; 
the  sea-novels  of  Marry  at  and  others 
abound  in  full-flavoured  jokes  connected 
with  them.  The  discomfort  of  a  midnight 
screnader'is  generally  made  to  culminate 
with  the  rending  of  his  trousers  by  a 
savage  dog ;  and  the  maltreatment  of  a 
pair  of  inexpressibles,  when  worn  by  a 
particularly  stout  old  gentleman  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  sat  down  in  an 
arm-chair  already  occupied  by  the  irrit- 
able mother  of  a  progeny  of  young 
kittens,  is  a  sketch  frequently  repro- 
duced by  the  artists  of  comic  periodicals. 
Instances  are  not  uncommon  when  a  young 
bride  has  been  delighted  to  walk  up  to  the 
altar  clad  ina  dressand  bridal-veil  which  hei- 
mother  wore  before  her  at  her  own  wedding, 
and  set  aside  for  her  daughter ;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  britlegroom  in  raptures 
because  of  being  endowed  with  the  paternal 
pantaloons  which  did  duty  when  his  father 
ceased  to  be  a  bachelor  .- 

But  the  garment,  if  nut  an  emblem  of 
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hunting  or  riding,  got  caught  in  sl<irms, 
and  had  to  seek  shelter  and  temporary 
change  of  clothing  in  cottagers'  huts  in 
consequence,  yet  no  special  romance 
has  been  associated  with  the  pairs 
of  nether  garments  in  which  royalty 
has  encased  itself  on  such  occasions. 
Dignity  is  not  wont  to  be  associated 
with  the  masculine  coverings  of  the  lower 
limbs.  These  have  far  more  often  been 
associated  with  ridicule.  Old  ballads  tell 
Us  how  millers'  suns  were  wont  lo  use  their 
hiisc  as  rec<-ptncles  for  black  puddings. 
Kk'en  in  those  days  of  lesser  competition 
the  price  of  the  garment  sometimes  caused 
grtimbling,  for  we  read  that — 

Kiof;  Stephen  was  a  torthy  jtccre. 
His  breecho  ciisl  him  but  a  crrmne  ; 

lie  held  (hem  ^iIpencc  aU  luo  iktre, 
Thcrelbrc  he  called  (he  taylnr  Ldhuc. 
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dignity,  is  assuredly  one  of  utility ;  there- 
fore it  may  not  be  asing  time  to  no  purpose 
to  give  some  consideration  as  to  its  evoln- 
4ion.   There  arc  some  who,  by  their  protest 


snpposed  to  have  been  so  named  as  having 
been  amongst  the  fashions  imported  from 
Poland.  The  effect  of  the  whole  costume 
caused  the  moralists  of  that  time  to  makf 
load  complaints  both  of  its  aifectation  and 
un  becomingness. 

A  change,  however,  came  in  with  the 
Tudor  period.  The  long,  pointed  shoes 
gave  place  to  broad-toed  ones,  and  instead 
of  the  chauss^s,  or  tights,  a  garment  was 
constructed  of  which  the  part  worn  above 
the  knees,  or  not  lower  than  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  was  slashed  and  embroidered, 
and  termed  hose,  the  lower  portion  being 
called  stocking.  This  subsequently  led  to 
the  wearing  of  two  separate  articles, 
breeches  and  stockings.  The  puffing 
and  the  slashing  of  the  former  were  carried 
to  an  absurd  extent,  the  German  style  of 
the  day  being  much  copied. 

The  inclination  to  follow  foreign  fashions 
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4gain»t  the  Icn^h  of  trousers  in  ihc 
prcscui  (lay,  would  appear  to  regard  it 
as  an  innovation  of  modem  times.  But 
this  is  an  erroneous  conception.  There 
are  sUitucs  in  the  Louvre  of  ancient 
Britons  with  loose  trousers,  or  "  braccx," 
as  they  were  then  termed.  These  were 
ItKisc  on  the  leg  and  gathered  tight  on 
the  ankles.  The  Anglo  -  Saxons  and 
Danes  also  won-  wide  trousers  to  below 
till-  knee.  The  celfbrated  Bay cux  tapestry 
affords  evidence  that  the  Normans  of  the 
eleventh  century  —  horse  -  soldiers  and 
archers — wore  full  trousers  to  the  knee,  also 
"chaussis,"  or  tights,  and  also  trousers 
reaching  to  the  ankle  with  cross  bandaging. 
The  PlantageDCts  very  [lersistently  favoured 
the  tight  hose,  which  contrasted  fantastic- 
,idly  with  their  long  -  toed  shoes,  called 
"  crackowes  "  or  "  poleyns."     These  were 


i(ig  it  had  to  be  issued.     This 
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of  the  Venetian  style.  These  had  but 
little  quilting  or  padding,  and  were  usually 
made  of  silk,  cut  or  slashed  in  the  form 
of  crosses  or  stars,  having  a  lining  of 
coloured  taffeta,  which  was  very  plainly 
visible  through  the  slashes.  Others, 
however,  adopted  the  French  fashion 
of  "  bombasted  breeches,"  which  were 
padded  to  absurdity.  These  were  not 
uncommonly  made  of  brocaded  velvet. 
Fashions  so  ran  riot  during  this  reign  that 
in  1561  a  proclamation  was  issued  against 
the  wearing  of  great  ruffs  and  breeches. 
No  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  wear  the 
latter  with  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  kersey  in  them. 

The  inclination  of  the  English  to  adopt 
various  modes  of  dress  gave  rise  to  much 
ridicule.  In  one  of  Valerius'  songs  in 
Heywood's  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  after 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  mode  of 
dress  preferred  by  the  Spaniard,  Lombard, 
Russ,  Turk,  Jew,  and  Grecian,  the  follow- 
ing lines  ap[>ear — 

The  thrifty  Frenchmui  wears  small  waist. 
The  Dutch  his  belly  boiLMelh; 

The  Englishman  is  for  ihem  all. 
And  for  each  Taiihion  coasttth. 


to  by  Shakspere,  who  makes  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell  say  that  it  is  for — 

The  refonnalioa  of  our  tnvcird  gallants, 
and,  further,  that  they,  under  penalty  of 
expulsion,  will  have  to  renounce — 
The  failh  lhe>-  have  in  lennis  and  tall  stoclunKs, 
Short  bli-lcr'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel. 

It  was  found  expedient  to  rogulate  the 
dress  of  the  community,  and  during  the 
reigns  both  of  Henr>-'VIII.  and  of  his 
daughter  Marj-  there  were  strict  laws 
relative  to  it.  There  was  a  prohibition  by 
order  of  the  former  forbidding  the  lawyers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  wear  "  cut  or  pansie<l 
hose  or  breeches"  under  jiain  of  a  fine  of 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  for  the  first 
offence  and  of  expulsion  for  the  sie<jnd. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  enacted 
th.it  in  the  Middle  'IVinple  none  of  th.it 
society  should  wear  great  breeches  in  their 
hose  after  the  Dutch.  Spanish,  or  Almain 
(German)  style. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  some  of 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  wore  breeches 
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stuff  them  out.  Bulwer,  in  his  "Artifi- 
cial! Changeling,"  refers  to  a  Court 
gallant  nho  had  tilled  his  with  bran. 
But  this  follower  of  the  fashion,  ac- 
cording to  the  account,  happened  to 
sit  on  a  nail,  which  made  a  traitorous 
hole,  out  of  which  the  bran  poured  on 
to  the  floor,  half  covering  it,  and 
giving  the  effect  as  coming  out  from 
a  mill. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  introduces  us 
to  the  elegant  costume  tenned  the 
Vandyke  dress.  The  breethes  were 
worn  longer  and  narrower.  They 
descended  almost  to  the  boot-top,  and 
were  fringed  or  ornamented  nith 
ribbons  or  points. 

When  the  Civil  War  commenced, 
both  parties,  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads alike,  preserved  them  of  much 


There  is  a  print  in  Borde's 
"Introduction  of  Knowledge" 
in  which  an  Englishman  is 
depicted  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete undress  with  a  pair  of 
shears  in  one  hand  and  somt' 
cloth  over  an  arm.  The  verse 
underneath  runs— 

1  am  an  English  man.  and   naked   I 

stand  here. 
Alu-stng  in  my  m^Tide  what  rayment 

[  iihall  v/etc ; 
Fur  now  J  will  were  ihis.  and  now 

1   B-ill   « 


Now 


mn    > 


teil 


It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
bom  basted  breeches  remained 
in  fashion  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Stuart  era,  for 
King  James  I.,  who  dreaded 
assa.ssi  nation,  was  naturally 
inclined  to  favour  a  form  of 
dress  which  was  capable  of 
lieing  made  so  as  to  resist  a 
dagger  -  stroke.  They  now 
I'ecame  more  worn  tapering 
to  the  knee,  and  all  sorts  of 
expedients  were  resorted  to  to 
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With  the  Restoration,  "  petticoat- 
breeches,"  a  French  fashion  intro- 
duced bj-  Charles  II.,  came  in  vogue. 
These  were  ornamented  with  ribbons- 
up  to  the  pocket ;  the  waistband  also 
was  surrounded  with  them,  and  the 
shirt  allowed  lo  hang  out  above  it. 
Mr.  Randal  Holmes  has  furnished  a 
description  of  the  same  in  his  "  Notes 
on  Dress"  in  the  Harleian  I.ibrar)-, 
which  were  written  about  1660. 

When  William  of  Orange  came  to 
the  English  throne  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  a  plainer  fashion  should 
supersede  the  previous  one.  Petticoat- 
breeches  were  discarde<l  for  plain  tight 
ones  gathered  in  at  the  knee,  simitar 
to  those  worn  in  the  present  day  as 
ordinar>'  Court  dress  costume. 

During  the  subsequent  reigns  ol 
Anne  and  the  lirst  two  Georges,  the 
square-cut  coat  with  its  long  lappets 
made  the  appearance  of  the  breeches 
a  minor  consideration,  as  they  were 
all  but  concealed  by  it  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  An  instance  of  this 
may   be   seen    in  the  portrait  by  Sir 
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the  same  length ;  but  whereas  the 
Cavalier  wore  fringed  ornamentation 
above  the  boots,  the  Roundhead  studi- 
ously avoided  any  display  of  this  kind, 
the  latter  lieing  as  proud  of  the 
simplicity  of  his  attire  as  was  the 
former  of  the  picturcsqueness  and  rich- 
ness of  that  generally  affected  by  himself 
and  other  Royalists. 

Uutler  in  "  Iludibras,"  that  work  full 
of  bitter  jests  against  the  Puritans,  says 
of  the  sport-dolesiing  knight — 

Hii  breeches  were  of  ni(;i;oil  wixjUcn. 
And  had  been  al  [he  >Ktiv  of  Bullcn  ; 
To  old  Kin);  }larr>'  so  upli  knuu-n. 
Some  wiilcri  held  Ihci-  were  his  own. 
Though     Ihe)'    were    lincil    wiih    many    a 


|.ie 


Ofai 


t'lit.  a^  we  !.aid.  he  always  ch 
To  carrj'  victual  in  hLs  hr»c; 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  i 
The  ammunition  to  surprix. 
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■Godfrey  Kneller  of  the  Right.  Hon.  James 
Craggs.  The  coat  completely  hides  them. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  prints 
executed    towards    the    middle    of    the 


teenth  century  French  fashions  had  a 
grqat  influence  on  English  dress,  and  tight 
breeches  were  worn  accordingly.  Beau 
Brammel  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first 
introducer  (some  say  he  was  the  inventor, 
but  others  give  the  palm  to  his  tailors)  of 
tight  trousers,  which  reached  to  the  ankle 
and  buttoned  up  from  it  at  the  side  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Knee-breeches  of 
buckskin  were  also  considered  "  immense 
taste."  The  buckskin  breeches  of  King 
George  III  have  been  alluded  to  in  verse 
by  satirical  writers  of  the  time. 

Those  who  desire  to  note  the  further 
development  of  the  trouser  in  its  various 
forms  from  this  stage  will  dcf  well  to  refer 
tothcvolumeof"  Civil  Costume"  dedicated 
to  Prince  Albert  by  the  brothers  Charles 
and  Leopold  Martin.  They  will  lind  a 
plate  in  it  showing  various  fashions  of 
male  attire  up  to  184.1.   Would-be  students 


(1B07). 

eighteenth  century  show  sailors  wearing 
what  were  termed  loose  slops,  which  were 
somewhat  similar  to  the  petticoat-breeches 
of  Charles  II. 

In  1771  the  Macaroni  Club  was 
started  by  a  number  of  young  men  who 
had  been  to  Italy,  and  its  members,  who 
called  themselves  "  Macaronies,"  intro- 
duced new  styles  for  gentlemen's  dress. 
They  wore  short  coats,  and  tight  breeches 
which  were  made  of  spotted  or  striped 
silk  with  enormous  bunches  of  strings  at 
the  knee.  A  notorious  criminal.  Jack 
Rann,  who  was  hanged  in  1 774,  was  known 
as  "  Sixteen-St ringed  Jack  "  on  account  of 
his  having  adopted  this  fashion. 

At    the   commencement    of    the    nine- 
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of  elegance,  Grosvenor,  the  Duke,  and 
Bunthorne.  The  esthetic  movement 
effected  something  permanent  as  regards 
the  House  Beautiful;  as  regards  dress, 
however,  its  influence  has  been  of  the 
slightest;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  por- 
traits of  Bunthorne,  Grosvenor.  and  tlie 


were  vanquished,   and   trousers  are  still 

Of  the  adoption  of  this  most  delicate  of 
garments  by  the  fair  sex,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  the  present  article,  because 
the  kindred  garment  which  they  alTect 
goes  by  another  name,  and  is  held  to  be 


Duke  aforesaid  had  not  their  share  in  rob- 
bing it  of  potency  ?  Were  it  not  far  too  late 
in  the  day  to  allude  to  the  mortal  wound 
that  ridicule  can  inflict,  one  could  here 
point  a  moral  from  this  slaying  of  a 
butterfly  movement  by  butterfly- winged 
shafts  ;  for  to  talk  of  Gilbert's  grey-goose 
quill  were  to  overload  our  bolt.  The 
esthetes   came,  were    seen  through,  and 


distinct-  In  the  "  Bloomer  "  movement, 
of  course,  the  article  was  undeniably  a 
trouser,  and  the  pantalettes  of  the  early 
Victorian  maiden  of  six  or  seven  must 
likewise  be  regarded  in  the  same  class. 
But  these  are  mere  offshoots,  and  cannot 
strictly  be  held  to  bear  a  part  in  the  great 
scheme  of  ihe  "Evolution  of  a  Pair  of 
Trousers." 
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costume,  and  although  trousers  were  still 
painfully  short,  straps  were  introduced  to 
avert  calamity  when  one  rose  from  one's 
chair.  Above  the  knee  the  trousers  cimig 
as  closely  as  those  of  the  ballerina,  but 
below,  were  given  a  degree  more  slackness. 
The  coat  might  very  well  ' 
have  been  that  of  1807. 

For     walking-t 
■  8z8,  the  freedom 
ing  dress  was  rep 
tights,  thai  dun; 
ankle,    above   whi 
ended,  displaying  < 
white  socks,  comf 
low     dress- 
shoes  ;    and 
the  following 
year,  where 
tightness  still 
prevailed     at     thi 
trousers     had     be 
fraternise  with  th 
which  they  veiled 
of  almost  nautica 
lude,  a  tendency 
too  much  sail  bei 
fully    counleractei 
c'ose  reefing  of  s 

The  little  boy 
period,  who  wore 
jacket  such  as  hi 
grandson  wears 
affected  white 
trousers  of  a  ta 
gance,  which  fore 
famous  "  pcgtop  " 
The      pcgtops      i 


the      caricature 
period    where    a 
moiscHe  affects  to  believe     ,^ 
that   the  captain  with  his 
whiskers  is  actually  prac- 
tising ihv  sincerest    form    of  flattery    by 
adopting  the  crinoline ! 

Since  those  days,  trousers  have  been 
furled  and  reefed  many  times.  Men  of 
thirty,  when  thiy  were  schoolboys,  re- 
member a  garment  that  clung  so  closely  as 
to  make  them  feel  like  slable-boys.    About 


the  time  they  were  leavingschool  the  empire 
of  trousers  was  expanding,  and  a  period  of 
generous  amplitude  succeeded.  Then  came 
the  marvellous  craze  for  turning   up   the 
lower  hem,  introduced,  it  is  said,  by  a 
fashionable  young  nobleman  who  arrived 
somewhat  late  at   a  wed- 
ding  in    New  York   and 
forgot  to  turn  down  the 
hem    of   his    pantaloons. 
Immediately    the  jiurtrtie 
dorce  of  the  United  States 
fell     in     love    with    the 
man-ellous   effect,  and    a 
man  who  did  not  always 
seem  to  suggest  that  the 
streets    were    muddy   was 
regarded   for  many  a  day 
as  a  hopeless  "outsider" 
in    sartorial    taste.      But 
"creeds     pass,     rites 
change,  no  altar  standeth 
whole "  even  in  trousers, 
and    to-day  we  are    near- 
ing     another     period    ot 
close-fitting  garments 
which  fall  gracefully  over 
the    shoe,    and    which 
must — an  we  die  for  it — 
display    a    careful    longi- 
tudinal     crease      running 
from  the  waistcoat    to 
the  instep. 

The  rise  of  the  so- 
called  lest  h  e  t  ics 
brought  an  inevitable 
protest  against  the 
harmless  and  most 
necessary  trouser.  It 
was  scouted  in  good 
set  terms,  and  the  con- 
sistent disciples  of  the 
TIGHT  AT  KNEE,  beautiful   Were   careful 

a  on  their  public  appear- 

ances to  array  them- 
selves in  elegant  knee-breeches  of  black 
silk.  Ever)'one  who  is  old  enough  to  re- 
mem  berthe  delightful  foolingof  "  Patience" 
(the  only  one  of  the  immortal  series  of 
Savoy  operas  that  has  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  time)  must  in  this  connection  recall 
three  figures    in  their  subtle  dccrescendo 
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of  elegance,  Grosvenor,  the  Duke,  and 
Bunthorne.  The  esthetic  movement 
effected  something  permanent  as  regards 
the  House  Beautiful ;  as  regards  dress, 
however,  its  influence  has  been  of  the 
slightest;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  por- 
traits of  Bunthorne,  Grosvenor,  and  the 


were   vanquished,   and    trousers   are   still 
with  us. 

Of  the  adoption  of  this  most  delicate  of 
garments  by  the  fair  sex,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  the  present  article,  because 
the  kindred  garment  which  they  affect 
goes  by  another  name,  and  is  held  to  be 


Duke  aforesaid  had  not  their  share  in  rob- 
bing it  of  potency  ?  Were  it  not  far  too  late 
in  the  day  to  allude  to  the  mortal  wound 
that  ridicule  can  inflict,  one  could  here 
point  a  moral  from  this  slaying  of  a 
butterfly  movement  by  butterfly- winged 
shafts  ;  for  to  talk  of  Gilbert's  grey-goose 
quill  were  to  overload  our  bolt.  The 
EGSthetes   came,   were   seen  through,  and 


distinct.  In  the  "  Bloomer  "  movement, 
of  course,  the  article  was  undeniably  a 
trouser,  and  the  pantalettes  of  the  early 
Victorian  maiden  of  six  or  seven  must 
likewise  be  regarded  in  the  same  class. 
But  these  are  mere  offshoots,  and  cannot 
strictly  be  held  to  bear  a  part  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  "Evolution  of  a  Pair  of 
Trousers." 


THE  Outer  Wharf  at  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  presented  a 
busy  scene  on  a  P^bruaiy  morning  of 
1893.  The  crowd  on  the  wharf  was,  like 
the  city  itself,  thoroughly  cosmopolitan ; 
•every  nation  in  Europe  had  representatives 
in  the  throng  that  disputed  standing-roona 
with  heavily  laden  drays  and  luggage- 
vans. 

Asiatics  slipped  noiselessly  here  and 
there  with  great  bales  upon  their  slender 
shoulders,  while  their  relatives,  the 
Siwash  Indians,  squatting  on  the  rails^ 
looked  stolidly  and  lazily  on  at  the  bustle 
and  confusion. 

Freight  and  passengers  were  being 
shipped  on  the  Canadian- Pacific  steamer 
Empress  of  India,  whose  great,  white, 
shining  bulk  of  graceful  lines  and  polished 
brasses  reflected  the  brilliancy  of  the 
morning  sun.  Steamers  were  also  load- 
ing for  Australia  and  San  Francisco,  but 
the  centre  of  noise  and  excitement  was  a 
"little  cargo-boat  that  had  to  load  or 
-die."  Its  singing  winches  slung  on  board 
great  cases  of  sheet-tin,  coils  of  rope,  cases 
of  canned  goods,  and  the  varied  stores 
needed  in  a  cannerv  outfit. 

Steam  was  escaping  fussily,  and  short, 
angry  yelps  of  the  whistle  warned  the 
passengers  that  the  Barbara  Bosccwitz  was 
making  ready  to  cast  off  her  mooring- 
lines. 

Chinese — one  hundred  or  more — hurried 
on  board  ;  these,  with  half-a-dozen  white 
men,  made  up  the  passengers  bound  for 
the  salmon  canneries  on  the  Skeena  River. 

The  white  passengers  were  also  repre- 
sentatives of  life  in  the  Far  West.  The 
**  boss,"  or  manager,  was  an  uneducated. 


vile  -  tempered  man  from  the  American 
border ;  two  of  the  company  were  college 
graduates,  in  Western  parlance  **  broke"; 
another  was  a  son  of  the  manse  ;  the  fifth 
a  Swede,  whose  title  of  **  Big  William" 
was  suggestive ;  and  the  sixth  was  Sam*l, 
a  tall,  strongly  built  native  of  one  of  th« 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  During  the 
past  half-hour  Sam*l  had  been  sitting 
apart  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  wharf, 
gazing  dejectedly  out  on  the  shining  sea ; 
his  pale-blue  eyes  were  heavy  with  unshed 
tears,  and  his  long  arms  hung  limply  by 
his  sides. 

"  Here,  Sam'l,  get  a  move  on  !  "  shouted 
the  boss. 

Sam'l  shuflSed  himself  out  of  his  nook, 
and  with  a  groan  he  muttered :  **  Four 
thousand  miles  from  home,  and  startin' 
on  another  thousand,  and  poor  Sarah  Jane 
had  a  bad  pain  in  her  breast  the  mornin' 
I  left." 

Another  shout  from  the  boss,  flavoured 
with  some  choice  profanity,  hastened 
SamTs  steps ;  the  gang-plank  was  drawn 
aboard,  and  the  Barbara  Boscawilz  headed 
for  her  long  journey  north. 

Behind  us  Victoria  looked  like  a  golden 
*Mand  of  glory,"  the  sunny  dazzling  green 
of  spring  foliage,  the  lawns  and  gardens 
with  their  wealth  of  blossom,  the  snow- 
capped tops  of  the  Olympic  mountains 
piercing  the  upper  blue,  while  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  sea  the  morning  sun 
glittered  and  gleamed  in  a  track  of  opals, 
and  rubies,  and  diamonds. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Barbara 
Bosccnvitz  were  somewhat  limited,  berths 
for  four  being  the  extent  of  the  cabin, 
the  others  sleeping  'tween  decks  on  canvas 
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cots  and  separated  from  the  Chinese  pas- 
sengers by  a  bulkhead.  The  latter  pro- 
ceeded to  take  matters  philosophically, 
unrolling    their    blankets,    lighting    their 


swept  everything  in  their  way  into  the 
water,  leaving  the  rock  bare ;  in  time 
this  becomes  covered  uith  sediment,  then 
bushes  (chiefly  alder,  easily  distinguished 
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pipes,  some  of  bamboo,  some  of  brass, 
and  then  to  the  inevitable  gambling. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Vancouver,  where 
we  took  on  more  tin.  We  next  proceeded 
to  Departure  Bay  and  coaled.  On  the 
third  day  out  we  passed  through  the 
Narrows,  the  strait  separating  the  northern 
end  of  Vancouver  Island  from  the  main- 
land. The  tide  at  this  place  runs  like 
a  mill-race,  boats  waiting  until  ihe  slack 
water  at  high  i)r  low  tide  to  pass  through. 

The  coast  of  British  Columbia  is  studded 
with  islands,  while  on  the  mainland  the 
mountains  rise  periiendicularly  from  the 
sea.  These  mountains  are  covered  with 
n  thick  growth  of  spruce  imd  cedar :  here 
and  there  are  to  be  seen  streaks  of  lighter 
green,  like  a  huge  riblxin  extending  from 
the  summits  lo  the  water's  e<ige.  These 
mark  the  course  of  landslides  which  have 


by  their  lighter  green)  spring  up  as  if  to 
hide  the  scar. 

On  our  fifth  day  out  from  Victoria  we 
arrived  at  the  Skeena  and  proceeded  to 
Port  Kssington,  nine  nules  from  iho 
mouth.  This  was  our  destination,  and 
(he  captain  and  the  "  boss "  both 
hastened  our  disembarkation,  one  anxious 
to  take  advanl.ige  of  a  fair  wind  and  tide, 
tile  other  loth  in  miss  such  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  display  of  temper. 

The  Chine>e.  who  knew  "  Bos-^y-man" 
of     old,    hurried    on    shore    with     their 


ngK-'ige.  their  multiti 
and  pans,  balanced 
poles  im  their  shouUle 
jingling  aceompanimei 
pictiv.,. 

Freight  for  the  canne 
the  steamer   cast  off  he 


fr<ii 


s  cooking- pots 
the  ends  of 
;,  keeping  a  fine 
to    Bow-s   ex- 

.  being  unloaded, 
lines,  and,  being 
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aided  by  the  outgoing  tide,  was  soon 
around  Point  Lambert  and  out  of  sight. 

As  she  disappeared  Sam'l  heaved  a 
heartrending  sigh,  and,  accosting  me,  said 
in  tones  expressive  of  deepest  miserj', 
"  Ross,  do  you  suppose  that  we  shall  ever 
round  that  point  on  the  way  to  Victoria  ? " 

As  the  scene  was  anything  but  cheering, 
there  being  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  I 
was  not  very  enthusiastic  in  my  reply. 

Sam'l,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  his 
head,  informed  me  that  he  never  expected 
t9  get  away  from  the  Skeeny  River,  that 
"something"  told  him  that  he  would 
never  see  Sarah  Jane  again.  But  Sam'l 
had  to  put  his  woes  behind  him,  and 
assist  in  piling  the  freight  into  the 
warehouse. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  this  was 
accomplished,  for  the  days  were  still  very 


building,  the  cracks  between  the  boards 
being  stopped  by  battens,  which  had 
warped  and  split,  allowing  the  wind  and 
rain  free  ingress.  Sam'l  and  the  "  clerk  " 
were  detailed  to  get  firewood,  and  on  the 
writer  devolved  the  task  of  making  a  fire. 
The  stove  was  a  huge  sheet-iron  con- 
trivance, shaped  like  a  barrel,  laid  on  its 
side  and  filled  about  one-third  full  of 
gravel,  as  a  protection  to  the  bottom. 

After  several  futile  attempts  to  get  the 
sodden  wood  to  burn,  we  succeeded,  but 
only  to  discover  that  the  pipe  smoked 
abominably,  necessitating  our  leaving  the 
door  and  window  open ;  making  it  a 
question  whether  wc  were  not  as  well  off 
with  the  door  shut  and  no  fire  as  with  the 
door  open,  little  fire,  and  much  smoke. 

After  each  one  had  given  his  opinion 
the  fire  was  put  out,  the  pipe  taken  down, 
cleaned,  and  then  put  up  again  with  the 


short  in  this  high  latitude.  Nothing  could  usual  exhibitions  of  temper  attending  such 
be  done  outside,  so  we  wended  our  way  to  ceremonies,  Sam'l  coming  in  for  a  gcncr- 
the  mcss-housc.     This  was  a  rough  board      ous  amount   of    abuse    for   not   properly 
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holding  the  light  at  critical  moments. 
The  fire  was  again  lighted,  and  the  stove 
did  nobly.  Supper  being  announced  by 
our  almond-eyed  cook,  we  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  the  new  "  mess  "-house,  which 
building  was  sacred  to  the  manager  and 
the  Celestial  who  perpetrated  the  culinary 
outrages  during  our  stay  on  the  Skeena 
River. 

The  Indians,  numbering  one  hundred 
or  more,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  seemed  to 
be  much  interested  in  our  movements, 
coming  to  our  curtainless  windows  and 
pressing  their  flat  visages  against  the  glass 
in  their  anxiety  to  lose  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  inside.  As  bed-time  drew 
near,  Sam'l,  who  had  been  viewing  these 
demonstrations  with  increasing  alarm, 
hung  various  articles  of  clothing  across 
the  windows,  locked  the  door  himself,  and 
finding  a  stout  board  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, proceeded  to  brace  the  door  with 
it  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  ''them 
blamed  Siwashes."  Beds  were  made  up 
in  the  corner  rooms,  which  opened  from 
the  general  sitting-room.  This  being 
done,  Sam'l  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
near  the  stove,  and  producing  an  enormous 
clasp-knife,  proceeded  to  whet  it  to  a 
razor  edge.  Asked  why  he  was  sharpening 
the  knife  at  that  hour,  he  replied  that  he 
was  "taking  no  chances  with  his  life," 
and  if  he  had  **  only  knowed  "  what  was 
before  him,  "  no  one  would  ever  have  got 
him  to  the  Skeeny." 

The  stove  was  then  filled  with  wood, 
and,  like  Mr.  Pepys,  **  we  to  bed,"  hoping 
to  get  asleep  before  the  fire  burnt  down, 
and  the  house  got  cold.  1  was  dozing  off" 
when  I  heard  Sam'Fs  voice  calling, 
''Ross!  Ross!" 

''Well!"  I  replied;  "what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Ross,  would  you  mind  if  I  moved  my 
bed  into  your  room  ?  " 

The  tones  were  so  full  of  entreaty  and 
fear  that  I  could  make  no  objection,  so, 
after  much  labour  and  many  dismal  com- 

m 

ments  on  his  present  surroundings,  Sam'l 
was  at  last  anchored  for  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  heard  him 
meditatively  spelling  out  a  notice  pasted 
on  the  wall  by  some  fonner  occupant,  to 


the  effect  that  **  God  helps  him  who  helps 
himself,  but  God  help  anyone  caught 
helping  himself  in  this  mess-house." 

Breakfast  was  announced  at  half-past  six. 
This  being  despatched,  we  all  went  to  the 
cannery,  each  to  take  up  his  separate  work — 
the  **  clerk  "  to  assist  the  **  storekeeper," 
Sam'l,  who  was  a  mechanical  genius 
and  an  engineer  of  no  small  ability,  to 
overhaul  the  A^ora,  a  small  tug-boat  used 
at  the  cannery  for  towing  the  large  fish- 
boats,  and  the  rest  of  us  to  repair  and 
caulk  boats.  The  Indians  were  despatched 
up  the  river  to  cut  cordwood  for  the 
boilers.  The  Chinese  started  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cans,  and  the  manager  to  raise 
the  devil  generally. 

The  work  at  a  cannery  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  consists  in  getting  ready — 
/>.,  repairing  nets,  pipe  -  lines,  boilers, 
boats,  etc.,  cutting  wood  for  the  boilers 
and  steam  -  boat,  and  making  cans,  the 
latter  work  on  the  Skeena  being  delegated 
to  the  Chinese. 

About  May  i  a  few  salmon  appear 
in  the  river,  and  are  known  locally  as 
Chinook  or  spring  salmon.  A  few  Indians 
are  detailed  to  fish  for  these,  and  they  are 
used  in  supplying  the  various  tables  of  the 
cannery  employes.  June  i  the  sock-eye 
species  "  begin  to  run  "  (come  up  the  river 
to  spawn),  and  then  the  season's  work  of 
canning  begins.  Boats  and  nets  are  given 
out  to  the  white  fishermen  who  come  up 
the  river  from  "  below "  for  the  fishing, 
and  camps  established  at  different  points 
on  the  river  for  the  convenience  of  fisher- 
men. 

A  camp  is  either  a  hut  on  the  bank  or 
a  large  scow  with  a  house  and  fish- bin, 
the  latter  surrounded  by  a  net-rack,  used 
in  mending  torn  nets.  Anchored  close  lo 
the  camps  are  large  boats  holding  from 
three  to  four  thousand  salmon  each. 
The  camp  is  in  charge  of  a  white  man, 
called  a  "camp  boss."  He  must  be  com- 
petent to  mend  nets,  also  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  as  he  keeps  account  of  all  fish 
brought  into  his  camp,  and  from  his 
accounts  the  amounts  earned  by  the 
different  fishermen  are  made  up.  The 
fishermen  generally  use  the  Canning 
Company's    boats  and   nets,    getting    six 
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cents  for  each  salmon.  There  are  two 
men  to  a  boat,  and  when  the  run  is  heavy 
catches  of  a  thousand  in  twenty- four  hours 
arc  not  infrequent.  The  fishermen  usually 
come  to  camp  at  high  water.  Their 
catches  are  discharged  into  the  large  boats 
which,  when  loaded,  are  towed  to  the 
cannery  by  the  tug.  Here  they  are 
emptied  into  a  large  box  and  are  hoisted 
by  steam  power  to    the    cleaning-room. 


steam  expelled  from  the  cans  by  striking 
the  cover  with  a  small  wooden  mallet. 
This  hole  is  then  soldered  over  and  the 
cans  taken  to  the  retorts,  where  steam  is 
turned  on,  the  temperature  being  kept  at 
140  F.,  which  softens  the  bones. 

The  cans  are  then  allowed  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  to  cool,  or  show 
indications  of  leakage.  The  latter  can 
easily  be  detected,  as  gases  quickly  form. 
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After  being  cleaned,  they  are  soaked  in 
large  tanks  filled  with  pure  water  from 
the  mountains,  then  scrubbed  with" 
hruslii's,  and  every  particle  of  blood  and 
offal  removed.  They  are  next  taken  to 
the  culling  -  tables,  where  a  series  of 
knives  cut  them  in  pieces  the  length  of 
a  can.  These  pieces  are  then  quartered 
and  [>acked  in  the  cans.  The  covers  are 
put  on  and  the  cans  taken  10  the  cooking- 
tanks.  These  tanks  are  made  of  wood, 
and  the  water  in  them  is  heated  by  a  coil 
of  steam-pipe.  After  being  soaked  in  the 
tank  for  an  hour,  they  are  removed,  and  the 


;,  causing  the  ends  to  bulge- 


in  leakj'  < 

outward. 

The  next  process  is  labelling  and  box- 
ing for  shipment.  The  cleaning  and 
filling  are  done  chiefly  by  Indians,  who 
also  set  up  the  boxes  which  come  from 
the  mill  "  knocked  down." 

The  remark  is  often  heard,  •'  If  you 
could  see  those  salmon  put  up  you  would 
not  care  to  eat  them." 

This  is  a  fallacy,  and,  like  many  oilicrs, 
due  to  ignorance.  In  all  of  the  great 
canning  establishments  of  Kritish  Col- 
umbia   the    most    scrupulous    cleanliness 
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is  observed.  The  tables  and  floors  are 
constantly  scrubbed,  lime-wash  is  much 
in  evidence,  and  the  various  utensils  are 
kept  sweet  and  clean.  The  packing  com- 
panies are   keenly  alive    to   the  value  of 


cleanliness,  and  make  it  a  requisite  in 
their  employt^s  superior  to  godliness. 

To  the  squaws  is  delegated  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  the  work — slitting  and 
cleaning  llie  salmon. 

The  season  usually  lasts  from  June  until 
September  i.  and  in  the  long  bright  days 
of  the  northern  summer  much  work  is 
accomplished. 

Our  one  break  in  the  busy  monotony 
was  the  trip  of  the  cannerj'-tug  Noi-a  to 
Fort  Simpson,  forty  miles  north  of  the 
Skeina.  One  bright  July  day,  when  work 
at  the  canneries  was  busiest,  an  Indian 
arrived  from  the  fort  with  the  news  of  a 
terrible  forest  fire  raging  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Siwash  encampment,  and  he  had  been 
sent  for  the  cannery  Indians'  help  in 
fighting  it.     Their  homes  were  in  danger, 
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and  the  Siwash  at  once  left  work 
prepared  lo  depart.  In  vain  did  the 
Bossy -man  storm,  and  rage,  and  swear 
with  a  neatness  and  despatch  that 
would  have  been  calculated  to  strike  terror 


into  any  human  mind  except  that  of  the 
stolid  Siwash. 

After  a  great  deal  of  parleying  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  and  Sam'l,  with  two 
other  white  men,  was  sent  with  the  tug 
and  a  load  of  squaws 
to  the  scene  of  danger. 
The  sea  was  rough, 
and  as  the  little  tug 
pitched  and  tossed, 
Sam'l's  passengers 
were  soon  feeling 
very  uncomfortable. 
During  the  afternoon 
we  heard  a  wild  out- 
burst of  wrath  from 
below,  and  peeping 
into  the  little  cabin 
sacred  to  SamTs  use, 
we  saw  the  occasion 
thereof :     his    berth. 


which 
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scrupulously  clean, 

was  occupied  bj'  one 

of     the     fattest     and 

dirtiest  of  the  squaws, 

whose  big,  black, 

greasy  head  was  rolling 

to  and  fro   in  an  agonj'  of  sea-sickness ; 

another  was  stretched  on  the  floor  ;    and 

a  third,  in  whom  the  passion  of  vanity  was 

still  superior  to  sea-sickness,  had  fastened 

Sam'l's  treasured  red   satin   stock   round 

her  neck,  and  was  vigorously  applying  his 

brush   and  comb  to  her  unkempt    locks. 

Sam'l  almost  choked  with  wrath. 

"Well,    I'll  bo !"  he  began,  then 

checked     himself.      "  No,     Sarah     Jane 

doesn't  like  me  to  swear "  But  here  a 

flash  of  the  brilliant  necktie  roused  him 
afresh,  and  Sarah  Jane's  gentle  influence 
was  forgotten. 

A  heavy  rain  put  out  the  fire,  and  when 
wc  reached  the  fort  there  was  nothing  but 
to  turn  back  again.  It  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant trip,  and  the  Bossy-man  did  not 
object  w'hen  Sam'l  demanded  the  help  of 
half-a-do/en  Chinamen  and  a  keg  of  sal- 
soda  for  cleansing  the  tug. 

Farly  in  September  the  "run"  was  over, 
and  the  tug  proceedeil  to  tow  the  camp 
scows  to  the  cannerv.  Shore  camps  were 
dismantled,  and  the   eagerly    looked  -  for 
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steamer  arrived  from  Victoria  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  season's  work.  The 
Indians  were  paid  first  and  took  their 
departure  to  Fort  Simpson,  there  lo  in- 
dulge in  a  mighty  "  Poltaich."  The  white 
fishermen  uere  then  paid,  and  nothing 
remained  for  them  but  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  from  ^lethalataka  and  Fort 
Simpson.  The  regular  employes  stowed 
away  boats  and  nets,  and  hauled  up  the 
tug  to  her  winter  quarters. 

Sam'l  had  been  counting  the  days,  and 
was  greatly  worried  for  fear  we  should  not 
get  through  our  work  in  time  for  the  first 
boat  south.  As  we  steamed  slowly  from 
camp  to  camp  after  the  scows,  Sam'l, 
sitting  in  the  little  engine-room  with  his 
chin  in  his  hands,  and  looking  down  the 
river,  said,  "  Ross,  I  've  lost  my  soul  on 
this  Skeeny  River,  and  something  tells 
me  1  'II  leave  me  bones  here.  You  may 
go  south,  Ross,  but  as  for  me  I  doubt  it, 
I  doubt  it.  I  've  had  no  letter  from  Sarah 
Jane  in  the  last  two  boats,  and  I  know 
she 's  a-going." 

Here  his  monologue  was  interrupted  by 
the  "Old  Man's"  "What  the  blankety 
blank  arc  you  doing  ?  Don't  you  see 
Slapleton's  boat  is  passing  us  ?" 

To  alleviate  the 
tedium  of  waiting  for 
the  steamer,  two  of 
us  hired  an  Indian  to 
row  us  to  the  river's 
mouth,  where  we  had 
a  chance  of  some 
good  shooting,  and 
could  join  the  steamer 
at  the  wharf  of  a  little 
Indian  village. 

It  was  one  of  the 
rarely  beautiful  days 
uf  these  high  lali- 
rudcs,  verv  similar  to 
an  Indian  summer  day 
in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  sun  shone  warm 
at  noon  through  a 
purple  haze  ;  the 
m<Hintains,  rising  boldly  from  the  watt 
edge,  were  mirrored  with  their  gorg^■l 
autumn  tints  and  granite  scarred  sides 
the  still  waters  of  the  Skeena. 


We  landed  in  a  litile  cove  with  a  smooth 
sand  beach,  where  a  clear  stream  trickling 
down  the  mountain-side  promised  good 

water.     H took  his  rifle  and  started 

round  the  shore  in  search  of  game,  while 
I  built  a  lire  on  the  beach  and  made  pre- 
parations for  our  evening  meal.  Lying 
back  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  with  pleasant 
anticipations  of  a  game  supper,  and  the 
aroma  of  coffee  rising  on  the  still  evening 
air,  I  felt  myself  to  be  "sweet  idleness" 
personified. 

A  sharp  snapping  of  twigs  caused  me  to 
turn  lazily  to  the  left,  and  there,  standing 
not  seventy-five  yards  away,  was  a  large 
brown  bear  that  had  also  anticipations  of 
supper.     I    made  a  hasty   snatch  for  my 

rifle.     H had  providentially  loaded  it 

before  taking  the  cartridges  away.  The 
bear  advanced  boldly,  and  the  probabilities 
were  that  the  time  of  one  of  us  was  short, 
and  that  one  would  be  myself  if  the  light 
cartridges  failed  lu  reach  a  vital  spot. 
I  did  not  allow  myself  time  to  grow 
nervous  over  the  issue,  but  took  steady 
aim  and  fired.  The  bear  rolled  over. 
Cautiously  sidling  up  with  an  axe,  I  hit 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  which  settled  the 
business ;  and  when  H returned  with 


a  plentiful  supply  of  wildfowl,  I  was  engaged 
in  roasting  bear  steak  on  the  coals. 

That  glorious   day  proved  to   be    what 
the  pioneers    call    a    "  weather- breeder." 
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Waking  in  the  night  with  a  sense  of  great 
coid  and  discomfort,  I  found  that  it  was 
snowing  heavily  and  the  ground  already 
covered  by  several  inches.  A  cold,  sleety 
rain  succeeded,  and  in  the  grey  dawn,  as 
we  sat  wet  and  shivering  round  our  smoky, 
sputtering  fire,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  two  more  miserable -I  coking  creatures. 
Making  our  way  through  the  woods,  we 
came  out  near  a  little  log  church  in  the 
parish  of  a  well-known  missionary  to  the 

Indians.    H tried  the  door,  which  was 

unlocked,  and  we  stepped  in.    The  rain 


The   stranger's   tall    figure    proclaimed 

him  to  be  the  missionary-,  and  both  H 

and  I  looked  and  felt  as  criminals  must 
when  caught  red-handed  in  some  terrible 

crime.       H 's  satvir  faire  carried    us. 

through  the  crisis,  and  within  an  hour  we 
were  trudging  along  beside  the  Rector 
to  more  suitable  if  less  comfortable 
quarters. 

We  had  'hardly  reached  the  village 
when  the  long,  hoarse  call  of  our  steamer 
was  heard  in  the  .offing,  and  we  were 
picked  up  and  taken  back  to  the  cannery. 


was  now  falling  in  torrents,  and  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  heartily  on  finding 
shelter. 

Although  there  were  a  stove  and  drj- 
wood,  we  refrained  from  building  a  lire 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  parity  from 
fear  of  discovery  and  ejection,  and  partly 
from  sentiment.  The  eontinuous  down- 
pour made  us  loih  to  turn  out  for  a  long 
walk  through  slush  and  mud  lo  the  village, 
but  the  gnawing  of  hunger  si'ltled  the 
matter,    and    the    fire   was'  lighted,  coffee 

boile<l,  and    H w.ns  in  the  depih  of 

culinary-  ojieralions,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  stern  voici-  demanded, 
"What !     What 's  the  meaning  of  this.'" 


The  long-looked-for  day  had  arrived 
when,  after  the  last  case  of  salmon  was 
put  on  board.  Sam'l.  well  charged  with 
Hudson's  Bay  rum.  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
the  goal  of  his  desires.  After  four  days' 
steaming  in  fog  and  rain,  we  arriveti  in 
Victoria.  I  asked  Sam'l  how  long  he  was 
going  to  stay  in  Victoria. 

"Just  as  long  as  it  lakes  me  to  buy  a 
ticket  over  the  r.P.K."  He  was  true  to 
his  word,  for  a.-;  the  /j/i/'k/./- steamed  out 
on  her  w.iy  lo  \'ancou\er,  Sam'l  stood  on 
her  deck  waving  his  long  arms  in  joyful 
farewell  as  he  speeded  on  his  way  lo  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  his  beloved  .'^arah  JaVie. 


FroHuJ  ill  the  empty  tpace  '•tsxi  a  'uioauin,  tlu  spotless  -white  of  tehiue  ni6t  ihuiu  Jaatii«j[  iii  the  sun. 
^im  "lut  BMuroi  KoiUMUia,"  pagi  ji& 
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THE  BEAUFOY  ROMANCES. 

No.  IV.^HOW  OUR  LADV  OF  SUCCOUR  CAME  TO  BEAUFOY. 

By  HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


WHEN  English  Talbot  landed  at 
Bordeaux  in  '51,  France  was 
stirred  even  ta  far-off  Paris;  and  when 
the  pocket-ridden  patriotism  of  Guiennc 
shouted  a  welcome  to  the  buvers  of  its 
wines,  France  woke  from  the  folly  of 
placid  contentment  and,  for  the  fiftieth 
tin^e  in  the  century,  made  ready  for  war. 
With  the  feeble  skirmishes  and  feints  of 
battle  in  the  south  this  histor}'  has  nothing 
to  do,  nor  with  the  part  played  in  them 
by  Raimond  de  Beaufoy.  He  bore  his 
share  of  danger  and  privation  as  was  his 
wont,  and  if  the  winter  was  frittered  away 
in  little  better  than  gasconades,  it  was 
none  of  his  fault.  The  story  is  rather  of 
his  home-coming  in  the  summer  of  '52, 
and  of  the  foe  he  found  encamped  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  Suzerainty.  If  any 
man  doubts  that  he  and  his  did  their 
duty  against  the  Englishmen,  let  him  find 
his  answer  in  this  :  whereas  they  rode  out 
a  full  scare,  they  came  home  but  fifteen, 
and  scarcely  one  of  them  a  whole  man. 

As  they  rode  north  they  travelled  by 
way  of  Vaucourt,  a  kind  of  temporary 
appanage  to  Beaufoy  because  of  Denise 
de  Vaucourt's  minorilv,  and  Marmontel 
would  have  had  his  Seigneur  halt  and  rest. 

**  It  is  but  five  hours  to  nightfall,"  he 
urged,  "and  with  the  moon  in  its  last 
quarter,  the  woods  will  be  as  black  as  a 
burnt-out  charcoal-furnace.  Let  us  bide. 
Seigneur,  and  push  on  to-morrow." 

But  Beaufov  would  have  none  of  the 
suggestion.     Since  he  had  lost  a  wife  at 
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Vaucourt  he  had  hated  the  grey  old  pile, 
with  its  sinister  reminders  of  fire  and  sack 
still  smirching  its  face.  Hated  it,  be  it 
understood,  less  for  the  loss  of  the  wife 
than  for  the  wound  to  his  vanity.  Wives 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  to  fling 
his  handkerchief  and  see  the  girl  catch 
another  man*s  in  place  of  his  had  galled 
him,  and  thenceforward,  so  far  as  women 
went,  he  had  played  the  cynic,  pretending 
there  was  neither  virtue  nor  faith  in  their 
whole  generation. 

**  Ride  on,"  he  answered  the  squire 
curtly.  "  Five  hours  will  take  us  three 
parts  through  the  woods,  and  at  the  worst 
we  can  shelter  at  Ler\ins.  Vaucourt  has 
over  -  many  ghosts  to  please  my  taste. 
Why,  man,"  and  turning  in  his  saddle 
the  better  to  scan  the  castle,  he  half  drew 
his  rein  as  he  spoke,  "  these  upper  rooms 
are  alive  with  owls,  bats,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  vermin." 

*•  Better  the  vermin  of  Vaucourt  than 
the  vermin  of  Lervins,"  said  Marmontei 
bluntly ;  "  and  as  for  ghosts,  I  reckon  the 
living  are  more  to  be  feared  than  the  dead. 
Lervins  had  no  good  repute  a  twelve- 
month back.  What  will  it  be  after  a  year's 
rioting,  and  the  Seigneur  absent !  " 

"  What  }    Are  you  coward  ?  " 

**  Faith,  Seigneur,  I  never  knew  a  man 
hurt  by  an  honest  love  for  a  whole  skin, 
and  it 's  late  in  the  day  for  us  two  to  call 
coward  to  each  other.  Have  your  way; 
nevertheless,  whoever  sleeps  at  Lervins  to- 
night, I  will  not." 


sat 
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Thenceforward  they  rode  up  and  down 
the  slopes  i^  silence,  halting  only  once  as 
the  sun  slipped  behind  the  trees  and  the 
weary  sultriness  of  the  day  slowly  lifted. 
Then,  supper  ended,  the  beasts  washed 
down  and  lightly  watered  from  a  brook 
hard  by,  they  again  rode  on,  strength  and 
vitality  coming  tingling  back  with  the 
growing  freshness  of  the  night. 

In  the  thick  shadows  of  the  trees  dusk 
fell  swiftly,  and  the  sun  was  no  more  than 
a  hand's-breadth  below  the  rim  of  the 
world  when  the  greyness  shrivelled  into 
gloom  and  the  full  dark  was  upon  them. 
Could  the  squire  have  had  his  way  they 
would  have  camped  there  and  then,  but 
Beaufoy  was  obstinate,  and  pushed  on. 
A  foot's-pace  was  their  best  speed,  and  no 
man  trusted  to  his  own  skill  in  guidance  ; 
had  he  done  so  it  had  been  to  his  cost, 
for  he  would  have  found  timber  within  the 
first  furlong.  As  it  was,  the  grey  loom  of 
the  bare  trunks  stole  by  them  no  further 
than  an  arm's-length  off. 

Whether  even  their  beasts*  instinct  was 
at  fault,  or  the  way  longer  than  they  had 
supposed,  the  shadows  of  morning  had 
come  and  gone  before  the  softening  of 
the  gloom  ahead  foretold  a  clearing, 
within  which  lay  the  handful  of  huts  called 
Lervins.  With  the  light  Marmontel's 
scruples  had  vanished,  and  now  he  pushed 
on  gaily.  Lervins  meant  food,  drink,  and 
a  stretching  of  cramped  limbs,  and  a  nest 
of  cut-throats  had  no  terrors  for  him  under 
the  honest  sun. 

Once  inside  the  clearing  he  slackened 
speed.  Men  have  no  liking  for  being- 
caught  napping,  and  a  warning  sometimes 
wins  a  welcome. 

•*  Hulloa !  "  he  shouted,  his  powerful 
voice  echoing  in  the  hollows  of  the  wood. 
"  Lervins,  hulloa !  hulloa  1  My  f^ith !  but 
they  sleep  like  the  dead,"  he  went  on  to 
Flemish  Peter,  who  rode  on  his  flank. 
"There  must  have  been  better  liquor 
flowing  last  night  than  goes  to  a  goat- 
skin bottle  !  Come,  both  together. 
Hulloa!  hulloa!" 

They  might  have  spared  their  breath ; 
Lervins  was  both  deaf  and  dumb.  Then, 
as  they  watched,  wondering  and  a  little 
afraid,  for  this  was  the  charcoal  season. 


when  Lervins  was  wont  to  hum  with  rough 
life,  a  thing  happened  that  made  Marmon- 
tel  jerk  his  beast  back  upon  its  haunches, 
and  start  up  in  his  stirrup,  gasping.  Out 
from  a  doorway  a  long,  lean  grey  head 
was  thrust,  and  a  starved  wolf  stole  out 
into  the  sunlight,  blinking,  and  at  its  heels 
there  trotted  a  half-grown  cub.  For  an 
instant  it  stood  snarling,  then  the  two 
slipped  like  shadows  behind  the  house 
and  were  lost. 

**  Saints!  Did  you  see  that?"  cried 
the  squire,  flinging  his  arm  out  stiff 
before  him.  **  Wolves  couched  at  Lervins ! 
I  had  sooner  have  seen  the  glint  of 
English  lancc-heads  than  the  white  of 
their  teeth.     The  place  is  a  tomb." 

Driving  his  spurs  home,  he  went  forward 
at  a  gallop,  hard  pressed  by  Flemish 
Peter,  with  the  Seigneur  and  the  rest 
following  more  leisurely.  Of  the  prowlers 
of  Lervins  they  had  seen  nothing,  and 
MarmonteFs  actions  had  been  to  them 
those  of  a  madman. 

But,  for  all  his  excitement  and  haste, 
he  had  a  method  with  him.  Once  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  huts,  he  checked  his 
beast  and  swung  himself  to  the  ground, 
stiffly  enough,  for  years  and  leagues  get 
the  better  of  a  man  sorely.  Then  hooking 
his  reins  across  his  arm,  he  went  forward 
to  the  nearest  doorway  cautiously  and  with 
circumspection,  since  there  might  be  a 
four-legged  tenant  within  which  his  shout 
had  left  unaroused. 

At  the  threshold  Marmontel  paused, 
peering;  then  he  drew  back,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  The  sun  was  already 
ablaze  in  the  glade,  and  the  glare  dazzled 
him.  A  charcoal-burner's  hut  was  but  a 
squalid  sight  at  the  best,  grimy  as  became 
its  owner's  trade,  and  miserably  poor 
because  of  the  pittance  that  trade  earned. 
That  was  of  course.  Therefore,  it  was 
neither  the  squalor  nor  the  poverty  that 
Marmontel's  gaze  sought  for  as  the 
shadows  took  shape,  but  rather  something 
which  presently  he  found.  Tenants  there 
were,  but  let  the  world  call  as  it  might 
they  would  pay  no  heed.  Then,  having 
found  them,  he  slipped  the  reins  down  to 
one  hand  and  beckoned  with  the  other  to 
Flemish  Peter. 
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"  Look ! "  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
*'  Is  it  murder  ?  "  And  Beaiifoy  rode  up 
-with  his  men  lo  find  the  two  staring 
silently  and  with  intent  faces  into  the 
black  vault  of  the  open  doorway.  Window 
there  was  none,  and  as  the  hut  faced  to 
the  north  no  sunlight  fell  within. 

What  they  saw  was  this  :  In  the  centre 
A  rude  table  with  a  wooden  settle  at  cither 


grim  humour,  but  never  turning  his  head 
as  he  spoke.  "  Often  enough,  but  never 
quite  like  this.  It  is  death  ;  murder, 
I  think." 

While  the  squire  was  speaking,  Flemish 
Peter  had  dropped  his  reins — small  Chance 
of  his  beast  breaking  away  after  eighteen 
hours  of  a  march — and  entered  the  hut. 
After  the   first  suddenness  of  the  shock 


"  yitu^ourt  has  intr-many  ghosts  lo  pira. 


-siilc  of  it.  Beyond  these,  and  along  the 
further  wall,  a  heavy  layer  of  bracken  and 
beaten  straw  was  spread ;  on  this  three 
men  were  stretched,  dead,  and  dead  in  an 
agony,  for  their  limbs  were  crooked  and 
twisted  as  if  in  the  worst  extremity  of 
mortal  pain.  In  one  comer  stood  a  huge 
■cooking- pot. 

"What  fool's  comedy  is  this?"  cried 
Beaufoy  from  behind.  "  If  there  is  aught 
inside  have  it  out  that  we  may  see  it." 

"We  have  seen  it  often  enough. 
Seigneur,"     answered      Marmontel     with 


another  man's  murder  had  no  terrors  for 
him. 

"  Stand  aside  from  the  door,"  he  said, 
as  he  went  down  on  one  knee  in  the 
bracken  and  bent  over  the  nearest  of  the 

three ;    "  the   light  is  dim   enough " 

He  stopped  short,  as  if  the  words  were 
choked  in  his  throat,  and  those  without 
saw  him  bend  lower,  staring  hard,  then 
leap  to  his  feet  and  nm  madly  for  the 
open  air. 

"The  plague!  the  plague!"  he  cried, 
catching  at  his  beast's  bridle.   "  The  Lord 
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have  mercy  on  us  all,  the  plague  is  in 
Beaufoy  !  " 

Swinging  himself  into  his  saddle,  he  sat 
a  moment  breathless,  and  swaying  like  a 
drunken  man,  then  with  a  cry  of  *'The 
plague!  the  plague !  "  he  galloped  hard  for 
the  woods,  anywhere  away  from  Lervins. 

"After  the  fool,  and  have  him  back," 
called  Beaufoy ;  **  but  thou,  Marmontel, 
stay  where  thou  art  till  we  hear  more  of 
this  thing,  though  God  grant  the  fellow 
lied." 

Flemish  Peter's  break-away  availed  him 
little.  In  his  terror  he  swerved  to  this 
side  and  that,  holding  no  true  course,  and 
so  inside  of  a  furlong  he  was  headed.  A 
glance  at  his  face  gave,  at  least,  evidence 
of  his  good  faith,  for  no  simulated  terror 
could  have  aged  him  ten  years  in  fewer 
minutes.  The  bronze  was  wiped  from  his 
cheeks  as  breath  is  wiped  from  steel,  and 
the  hand  that  gripped  the  reins  shook  as 
with  a  palsy. 

**  The  place  is  accursed ! "  he  began, 
not  waiting  for  Beaufoy  to  question  him. 
"  Let  us  begone  while  there  is  time. 
Seigneur,  if  need  there  is  still  time.  Time! 
Saints  forgive  me,  but  I  'm  done  with 
time.  Three  days  to  die  in !  Lord  God, 
\vhat  's  three  days  to  a  man  like  me ! " 
and  he  fell  to  chattering. 

"  Come,  man,  keep  your  wits  in  hand," 
cried  Beaufoy  sternly.  "  What  wild  talk 
is  this  of  the  plague,  and  how  could  the 
plague  come  to  Lervins  ?  " 

"Of  whys  and  hows  I  know  nought, 
Seigneur,"  answered  the  other  doggedly ; 
"  but  the  plague  it  is.  Who  sees  it  once 
knows  it  twice." 

"Is  this  certain,  fellow  ?" 

"  Certain  ? "  and  in  his  contempt  for 
the  Seigneur's  doubt  his  voice  settled 
down  to  firmness  again.  "  Certain  ?  Look 
at  his  neck  and  sec !  Why,  he  has 
that  under  his  jaw " ;  and  Flemish  Peter 
held  up  a  huge  clenched  fist.  "  I  know 
the  marks,  and  a  loathsome  sight  they  are. 
For  the  Lord's  sake  let  us  begone." 

"  The  plague  here  ?  Then  may  Gotl 
help  Beaufoy  !     Let  us  ride  home,  men." 

And  so  it  came  that  the  Seigneur  found 
the  enemy  within  his  gates  harder  to  fight 
than  the  ion  nithout. 


It  was  a  dismal  home-coming.  Mar- 
montel would  have  had  him  ride  by  the 
villages  if  for  noting  else  but  to  get  news; 
but  Beaufoy  was  obstinate. 

"  We  shall  get  news  soon  enough,"  he 
said  bitterly ;  "  who  ever  heard  that  evil 
tidings  lagged  on  the  road  ?  There  were 
we  no  more  than  fairly  in  the  Seigneurie» 
and  the  thing  flies  in  our  face.  Ride 
home,  man,  and  be  in  no  haste  to  sup 
sorrow." 

So  they  skirted  the  towns,  and  shunned 
even  the  far -apart  shepherds'  booths. 
Nay,  they  avoided  the'  very  peasants 
labouring  in  the  fields,  ^s  if  the  Seigneur 
were  a  child  that  hid  his  head  and  said 
that  there  was  no  evil  because  he  saw 
none.  But  to  one  a(id  all  there  was  a 
sullen  tranquillity  in  the  air,  the  hot,  calm 
certainty  of  storm  that  comes  before  the 
thunder. 

Once  within  sight  of  the  castle  walls 
Marmontel  plucked  up  spirit. 

"Shall  I  ride  on.  Seigneur,  and  bring 
them  word  that " 

"  Bide  thou  behind,"  answered  Beaufoy 
curtly.  "I  will  have  no  man  schoolings 
them  to  say  this  or  that.  Let  them  tell 
the  truth,  and  neither  more  nor  less, 
though  it  be  as  bitter  as  wormwood." 

So,  as  became  his  right,  Beaufoy  rode 
under  the  portcullis  of  the  great  gate  at 
the  head  of  his  troop,  and  there  was  none 
to  say  nay  or  to  give  welcome.  To  all 
appearance  the  Chiteau  was  as  bereft  of 
life  as  Lervins,  a  thing  that  roused  the 
Seigneur's  wrath  and  set  his  blood 
coursing. 

"  By  St.  Francis !  "  he  swore  between- 
his  teeth,  "plague  or  no  plague,  I  will 
teach  the  knaves  to  keep  better  watch 
than  this,  though  they  keep  it  staggering!" 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  small  side-door  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  woman's  face  looked 
out,  stared  an  instant,  and  disappeared,, 
and  from  within  there  arose  a  sudden 
clatter  of  life.  Into  the  open  courtyard 
thev  scrambled  :  maids,  lackeys,  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  stood  in  a  group  under  the 
shadow  of  the  east  tower,  shamefaced, 
silent,  and  expectant.  Nor  were  their 
anticipations  disappointed.  Of  the 
Seigneur's    anger   they    knew    something 
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of  old,  but  if  they  thought  they  had 
plumbed  its  depths  and  measured  its 
strength,  they  learned  their  ignorance  that 
first  hour  of  his  home-coming,  and  the 
fierceness  of  his  stern  wrath  was  their  best 
medicine. 

•*  Now  begone  to  your  work,  every  one 
of  you,"  he  said  sharply  when  his  tongue 
had  lashed  them  into  life  and  spirit. 
"  For  this  time  I  let  the  fault  pass,  but 
not  twice.  As  for  you  " — and  lowering 
his  voice,  he  turned  to  the  fifteen  grouped 
closely  behind  him — **  not  a  word  of 
Lervins.  If  they  have  tales  to  tell,  listen 
and  make  light  of  them,  but  sift  the  truth. 
And  do  you,  Marmontel,  come  to  me  in 
the  justice-room  after  the  night-watch  is 
set.  To  leave  the  great  gate  gaping,  the 
careless  rogues !  By  St.  Francis !  if  Talbot 
had  marched  this  way,  Beaufoy  had  been 
his  for  the  asking.*' 

It  was  with  a  sour  mood  as  companion 
that  the  Seigneur  waited  in  the  dusk  the 
coming  of  Marmontel.  Vexation  was 
piled  upon  vexation.  The  pestilence  was 
evil  enough;  but  what  for  the  moment 
touched  him  nearer,  because  it  touched 
his  pride,  was  the  flatness  of  his  home- 
coming. Here  had  he  been  away  these 
months  on  the  King's  business,  and  at 
their  end  to  find  nothing  better  than  the 
cold  welcome  of  a  beggarly  outcast ! 
Was  the  spirit  of  Beaufoy  wrecked  because 
a  dozen  churls  were  dead  of  the  plague  ? 
And  as  he  asked  himself  the  question, 
Marmontel  came  with  the  answer. 

'*  It  is  a  pitiful  business.  Seigneur,  a  • 
most  pitiful  business.  The  poor  folks 
are  clean  demented.  You  have  seen  the 
panic  of  a  rout  ?  Men  flinging  away  arms, 
clothing,  what-not,  in  their  unreason,  and 
fleeing  they  know  not  where,  so  long  as  it 
is  but  flight  ?  That  is  Beaufoy.  From  the 
towns  they  crowd  to  the  fields  and  from 
the  fields  to  the  towns,  and  so  contagion 
spreads.  From  east  to  west  there  is  but 
one  thought,  one  theme,  one  terror — the 
plague,  the  plague,  the  plague.  They 
breed  the  sickness  in  themselves  with 
their  fears,  and  then  die  of  despair. 
Turn  their  minds  to  other  things,  Seigneur, 
or  Beaufoy  is  lost." 

"Aye,  aye,  I  see,  poor  souls;    I   see. 


What  shall  it  be  now,  Marmontel?     A 
hunt  ?  " 

'*  By  your  leave,  Seigneur,"  answered  the 
squire,  with  a  laugh  that,  clearer  than  a 
curse,  told  of  his  bitte:ness  of  soul. 
"That  you  understand  the  leading  of 
men  I  grant,  but,  by  your  leave,  I  say  you 
know  little  of  the  temper  of  men  who 
wrestle  three  hopeless  days  with  death  and 
then  go  down  to  the  grave  howling.  To 
the  grave  ?  No — to  bare  earth,  and  rot. 
A  hunt  ?  As  well  say  hang  a  score  to 
cheer  the  rest  1  My  faith !  I  think  the 
score  would  thank  you,  for  it  would  bring 
the  end  the  sooner!  No,  no.  Seigneur; 
they  want  a  man  among  them  to  hearten 
them." 

"A  man.?"  said  Beaufoy.  "What  of 
the  monks  ?    Where  are  they  ?  " 

"The  monks  are  there  and  are  men, 
truly,  since  they  fear  like  men  and  die  like 
sheep  with  the  murrain,  and  yet  hold  by 
their  posts.  Oh,  aye,  the  monks  are  men ; 
but  it  is  not  men  they  need,  but  a  mln. 
Go  yourself,  Seigneur." 

"What!    I?    And  the  plague  raging  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Seigneur,  you,  and  because  the 
plague  is  raging.  Who  could  hearten 
them  like  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  ?  If  that 
same  rout  was  afoot,  and  you  turned 
bare- fisted  on  the  pursuit,  is  there  a 
Beaufoy*s  man  that  would  not  follow 
you  back  even  to  the  pit's  mouth  ?  Not 
one !  " 

"  That,"  said  Beaufoy,  "  would  be  but 

a  man's  duty  and  a  man's  risk,  but  this 

Let    it    rest  for  the  moment.     What  of 
Mesnil,  Montbrion,  Chamex  ?  " 

"The  best  hope  is  that  rumour  lies," 
answered  Marmontel  bluntly.  "  In  their 
terror  of  solitude,  the  people  have  flocked 
to  the  towns.  Who  can  blame  them,  poor 
souls  ?  To  fight  the  battle  of  death  alone, 
and  lose  it  alone,  is  fearsome  enough, 
without  having  the  plague  added.  The 
towns,  therefore,  are  packed.  The  monks 
do  their  best;  but  what  avails  a  monk 
against  panic  ?  They  say  he  but  does  his 
cloth's  duty,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  man 
they  need." 

"  And  how,"  asked  Beaufoy  hesitatingly, 
"  how  does  it  take  them  ?  I  mean,  how 
long  ?    Come,  man,  you  understand ! " 
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Just  what  Marmontel  answered  need  not 
be  set  down  here.  He  told  the  truth, 
hiding  nothing  of  the  loathsomeness,  of 
the  sly  cunning  and  lying  in  wait,  of  the 
sharp  agony  and  swift  suddenness  of  the 
collapse — all  these  he  told,  and  in  full 
clearness  of  detail.  If  the  Seigneur  faced 
the  enemy,  he  should  face  him  open-eyed. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  worse  than  all  that 
is  the  miserable  inertness  and  the  terror 
of  anticipation.  It  is  there  they  need  a 
man  to  show  them  better  things,  and  that 
to  die  like  men — if  so  it  must  be — is 
better  than  some  sort  of  living.  Not  one 
of  themselves,  nor  a  monk ;  but  a  man, 
Seigneur,  a  man." 

"Aye,  I  know,"  answered  Beaufoy, 
speaking  like  a  man  uncertain,  and  not 
looking  the  other  in  the  face.  "  Let  it 
rest  till  to-morrow.     Then  we  shall  see." 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  he  let  it 
rest  for  that  day  too,  and  contented  him- 
self with  sending  food  and  drink  and 
conlials  :  the  plague  was  the  plague. 
Had  it  been  a  foe  he  could  have  warmed 
his  blood  against — ^English  Talbot  himself 
and  his  whole  backing — he  could  have  cried 
"  Coward ! "  upon  himself  to  have  held 
back  an  hour ;  but  a  foe  that,  all  unseen, 
slew  by  night  or  noonday,  and  filched  the 
courage  from  a  man  as  well  as  his  life — 
that  needed  thought. 

On  the  second  day  Marmontel  came  to 
him  again,  and  from  the  fire  in  his  eyes  it 
was  plain  that  the  squire  was  much  stirred. 

**  A  miracle.  Seigneur,  a  miracle  ! "  he 
cried.  "Our  Lady  of  Succour  has  appeared 
at  Mesnil.  Michel  Bische  has  run  up  with 
the  news,  panting." 

**  Miracle  ?  Our  Lady  of  Succour  ? 
What  fresh  madness  is  this,  Marmontel.^" 

**  No  madness,  Seigneur,  but  God's 
truth,"  urged  the  squire.  **  Michel  saw 
her  go  from  house  to  house  with  his  own 
eyes.  'Tis  a  miracle,  I  say,  and  the  saving 
of  Beaufoy." 

"Send  the  lool  to  me,"  said  Beaufoy 
sternly,  "  and  hold  thou  thy  tongue  mean- 
while. Who  am  I,  or  what  is  ^Icsnil,  that 
a  miracle  should  come  our  way  ?  " 

But  Michel  Bische  clung  fast  to  his  tale. 

**  It  was  an  hour  past,  Seigneur,  and 
except  for  a  moan  or  a  cry,  all  Mesnil  was 


dumb  in  the  heat.  God  keep  us  from  such 
heat;  it  was  like  the  blast  of  a  baker's 
oven,  and  not  so  much  as  a  dog  was  astir 
in  it  but  myself.  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  path.  Seigneur,  as  far  as  might  be 
from  the  houses — there  is  less  danger  that 
way — when  I  heard  the  creak  of  a  door 
behind,  and  looked  back  across  my 
shoulder,  so  :  and  she  was  there  :  I  swear 
it,  she  was  there  !  " 

"  Who,  fool  ?  " 

"Our  Lady,  Seigneur,  our  Lady  of 
Succour,  and  all  in  white,  with  the  hood 
about  her  head,  her  robe  across  the 
shoulder,  and  the  blue  band  of  the 
Madonna,  as  she  stands  in  the  church  at 
Grandfrai." 

"What  next.?" 

"  I  went  down  on  my  knees  in  the  dust. 
Seigneur,  and  when  I  looked  again  she 
had  crossed  the  road  to  Gil  Troyes,  where 
four  lie  dying  and  two  dead.  *Tis  the 
filthiest  spot  in  Mesnil.  Then  I  ran  here 
as  fast  as  feet  could  carry  me." 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,  Seigneur?"  cried 
Marmontel.     "  Is  it  not  truth  ?  " 

And  for  answer  Beaufoy  said  curtly» 
"  Go  thou  and  get  ready  the  horses.  We 
will  ride  to  Mesnil  and  see  for  ourselves." 

Neither  then  nor  any  time  afterwards 
could  Raimond  dc  Beaufoy  have  said  what 
was  clearly  in  his  mind.  To  him  Beaufoy 
was  the  pivot  of  the  world,  and  therefore, 
if  such  a  manifestation  were  to  be  given, 
there  was  no  place  more  appropriate.  But 
he  was  little  tinged  with  what  may  be  called 
the  religiosity  of  the  age,  the  wide-throated 
capacity  for  swallowing  theological  camels 
without  a  strain,  and  so  looked  askance  at 
marvels.  On  the  whole,  he  had  that 
commonest  of  minds  of  any  age — the  lazy 
inertness  that  neither  accepts  nor  rejects. 

Only  once  he  spoke,  and  even  then  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Michel's  tale.  It 
was  as  they  rode  down  the  slope  of  the  hill 
that  overtops  Mesnil. 

"  Who  are  these  camped  yonder  beyond 
the  river  ?  " 

And  Marmontel,  shading  his  eyc5,  shook 
his  head.  "  Strangers,  Seigneur,  but  I 
know  not  who.  There  are  five  horses 
tethered  there  in  the  shade.  Shall  1  push 
on  and  ask  ?  " 
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"  No,  they  can  wait.  This  other  presses 
more  nearly." 

Mesnil  they  found  as  Michel  Bische  had 
described,  silent  and  breathless.   The  dust 


straggling  street,  he  cursed  his  folly  for 
having  thrust  himself  into  danger  for  a 
fool's  talc.  Nay,  death  lay  even  nearer 
than  behind  these  scorched  walls,  whose 


Beaafoy  rode  under  Ihe  porteuUit  of  the  great  gate  al  the  head  of  his  troop. 


was  fetlock-deep,  and  at  every  beat  of  the 
hoof  it  rose  in  a  fine  cloud,  hot,  dry,  and 
pungent :  but  to  Beaufoy  the  muffled 
tread  had  a  subtle  sound  of  death.  That 
death  lay  to  right  and  left  he  knew ;  and 
as  they   halted    midway   along    the    one 


radiated  heat  burnt  out  the  vitality  of  the 
air.  Three  several  places  Beaufoy's  folk 
lay  uhere  they  had  fallen  on  the  roadway, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  dried-up  gardens 
had  a  tenant  whose  sleep  not  even  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun  could  break.     Life 
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there  was  none,  except  that  once  two 
grey  -  frocked  brothers  of  St.  Francis 
passed,  staring  hard,  to  see  the  Seigneur 
de  Beaufoy  in  such  a  place,  but  white  and 
frightened,  and  with  no  sign  about  them 
of  having  seen  a  vision. 

'*  Well,  what  next  ?  "  Sick  at  heart,  and 
shaken  in  nerve,  he  turned  sharply  on 
Michel  Bische,  who  all  the  way  from 
Beaufoy  had  trotted  sturdily  at  their  heels. 
**  Where  is  this  Gil  Troyes  ?  " 

For  answer  Michel  Bische  went  ahead 
slowly,  and  for  all  that  Our  Lady  of  Succour 
was  present  in  Mesnil,  the  Seigneur  noted 
that  he  rigidly  held  to  the  middle  of  the 
path.  Michel  Bische  did  not  believe  in 
tempting  Providence.  Fifty  paces  further 
on  he  stopped. 

•*  There,  Seigneur." 

"  It  was  a  plain,  dingy  house,  of  weather- 
stained  wood,  as  was  all  Mesnil,  the  huge 
projecting  eaves  of  the  sharp-pitched  roof 
giving  it  an  overweighted  clumsy  appear- 
ance. Five  steps  led  up  to  the  porch, 
from  which  there  hung  the  withered  shoots 
of  some  creeping  plant. 

Then,  my  friend,  do  thou  hold  these, 
and  Marmontel,  do  you  come  with  me." 

Handing  the  reins  to  Bische,  Beaufoy 
turned  into  the  scorched  garden  that 
fronted  Gil  Troyes'  house,  and  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  he  made  such  haste 
that  the  squire  had  much  ado  to  follow 
hard  behind  him.  With  his  foot  on  the 
second  of  Gil  Troyes'  five  steps  the  door 
opened,  and,  for  all  his  haste,  he  stopped, 
staring  at  the  vision  set  in  the  black 
cavity. 

"Saints!  'tis  the  Madonna  herself!" 
he  heard  Marmontel  gasp ;  and  looking 
Dack,  he  saw  the  squire  on  his  knees  on  the 
path,  bonnetless,  and  his  eyes  starting  like 
a  crab's.  As  for  Michel  Bische,  he  had 
flung  the  reins  to  the  winds  and  was  face- 
flat  in  the  dust,  mumbling  he  knew  not 
what  incoherent  prayers. 

The  door  had  opened  inwards,  and 
framed  in  the  empty  space  was  a  woman, 
the  spotless  white  of  whose  robe  shone 
dazzling  in  the  sun.  From  throat  to  instep 
there  was  but  one  line  of  colour  to  break 
the  glistening  purity,  a  belt  of  palest  blue 
binding  the  waist.     Round  the  head  was 


wound  a  white  shawl,  its  end  falling  in  a 
curve  upon  the  shoulder. 

For  a  full  minute  Beaufoy  stood  staring 
as  hard  as  the  squire  ;  then  he  cried — 

"What?  Mademoiselle  de  Salice  here, 
and  Mesnil  ho  better  than  a  pest-house  ? 
It  is  pure  madness  !  " 

To  Bonne  de  Salice  the  meeting  had  been 
as  unexpected  as  the  Seigneur,  and  as  she 
looked  down  from  her  vantage -height  upon 
the  three  men,  her  pale  face  flushed  red  in 
its  setting  of  white  draperies. 

"  Oh,  believe  me,  believe  me.  Seigneur 
de  Beaufoy,  I  had  no  knowledge  that 
you  were  home  from  the  Soutli.  I  would 
never  have  dared "  v 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Beaufoy,  laughing  as 
he  had  not  laughed  these  three  days ;  "am 
I  a  worse  terror  than  the  plague.*^  You 
are  frank.  Mademoiselle  Bonne ! "  Then 
he  remembered  the  sorrows  of  Beaufoy, 
and  the  jesting  smile  passed  to  a  stem 
gravity.  **  This  is  no  place  for  women," 
he  said,  mounting  the  steps  as  he  spoke, 
"  least  of  all  for  a  frail  woman  delicately 
nurtured.  How  could  I  look  my  old 
comrade  and  friend,  your  father,  in  the 
face  if— if — if  aught  happened  ?  " 

"  Then  what  is  woman's  work,  Seigneur 
de  Beaufoy,  if  not  to  nurse  the  sick, 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  and  make  smooth 
the  rough  places,  whether  they  be  of  life 
or  of  death  ?  There,  in  the  South,  you 
and  my  father  took  your  lives  in  your 
hands  a  dozen  times,  I  make  no  doubt. 
That  was  fighting  France's  battles,  and 
men  would  have  called  you  *  coward ' 
had  you  hung  back.  Is  a  woman's  life  so 
much  more  precious  than  a  man's  that 
she  must  not  fight  France's  battles  in  her 
turn  ?  I  had  cried  shame  upon  myself 
had  I  hung  back  when  Beaufoy  was 
stricken;    for    is    not     Beaufoy    part    of 

France's  life's  blood  ?     Only,  only " 

And  again  she  went  red  as  a  rose,  and  fell 
a-stammering.  "I  had  no  thought  that 
you  were  in  the  Suzerainty,  or  I  might 
have  let  you  fight  your  own  battles  at 
home,  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  would 
have  fought  them  abroad. " 

And,  whether  it  was  the  fire  of  the  sun 
or  the  flush  of  shame,  Beaufoy's  face  went 
redder  than  her  own  when  he  remembered 
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how  he  had  held  back  from  the  danger 
which  she  had  faced  without  a  second 
thought. 

••  But  to  face  this  place  alone  ?  " 

**No,  no,"  she  cried  eagerly,  "not 
alone.  My  people  are  camped  beyond 
the  river  there,  and  my  women  with  them. 
They — I  do  not  judge  them,  Seigneur — 
they  were  afraid,  and  he  who  fears  is  best 
away  from  the  plague." 

"  And  you  have  no  fear  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  God  is  as  near  at 
Mesnil  as  he  is  at  Salice.  There  is  loath- 
ing that  one  can::ot  help  ;  but  in  the  pity 
for  the  poor  folks'  agony  and  terror  it  is 
f'  gotten.  Give  them  courage  and  you 
give  them  life." 

Which  was  Marmontel's  theory ;  and  in 
his  heart  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  swore  that 
if  their  Seigneur's  presence  could  hearten 
np  the  people  of  Mesnil,  and  so  rout  the 
enemy,  heartened  they  would  be,  come 
what  might  of  it. 

Thenceforward  they  forgot  they  were 
man  and  woman,  if,  indeed.  Bonne  de 
Salice  had  ever  remembered  it,  except  in 
her  first  startled  maidenliness.  Night  by 
aight  she  retired  to  her  tent  under  the 
trees  beyond  the  river,  while  Beaufoy  took 
his  six  hours'  rest  at  the  Ch&teau.  In  vain 
he  had  proposed  to  reverse  the  arrange- 
ments, seeing  that  she  had  her  own  women 
with  her,  and  for  her  sake  he  would  gladly 
have  slept  in  the  bare  dust  of  Mesnil ;  but 
she  was  firm,  and  when  he  saw  the  thing 
troubled  her  he  left  off  urging.  By  day 
they  worked  together;  Marmontel,  the 
monks  of  Grandfrai,  and  a  few  others 
who  were  fired  by  their  example,  helping 
them.  Wooden  pest-houses  were  hastily 
run  up:  rough  and  comfortless  enough, 
but  still  places  of  isolation.  Wholesome, 
well-cooked  food  was  given,  and  such 
drugs  as,  out  of  their  ignorance,  the  monks 
prescribed.     But,  chiefest  of  all.  Bonne  de 


Salice  moved  among  the  stricken  folk 
with  a  gentle,  calm  assurance,  as  if  there 
was  neither  death  nor  danger  in  all 
Beaufoy. 

Nor  were  the  ministrations  confined  to 
Mesnil.  Montbrion,  Charnex,  and  every 
village  and  hamlet  had  their  turn,  till  at 
last  the  plague  was  stayed,  and  the  day 
came  when  even  Bonne  de  Salice  thought 
it  no  sin  to  say:  "We  may  rest  to- 
morrow." 

But  with  the  morrow  a  change  came  to 
her  and  to  Raimond  de  Beaufoy.  The 
fellowship  born  of  the  days  of  heat  and 
struggle  was  gone.  Their  minds  had  been 
so  full  of  thought,  their  hearts  so  full  of 
care,  the  crying  needs  of  others  had  so 
possessed  them,  that  there  had  been  no 
room  for  self.  But  all  that  had  passed, 
and  into  the  void  was  bom — especially  on 
the  woman's  part — a  sudden  and  acute 
consciousness.  Surely  this  thing  had 
been  unwomanly,  and  the  doing  of  it  had 
shamed  her  in  his  eyes !  Surely,  too^ 
and  the  very  thought  made  her  quake — she 
had  shown  him  in  these  days  that  which 
was  a  reproach  to  confess  even  to  herself ! 
So  when  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  rode  into 
camp  he  found  the  tent  struck,  the  pack- 
horses  laden,  and  Bonne  de  Salice  a  full 
league  on  her  road  home.  For  a  moment  the 
Seigneur  sat  gnawing  his  lip ;  then  with 
his  spurs  he  savaged  his  beast  as  he  had 
never  savaged  it  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
made  straight  for  Salice. 

**  Michel  Bische  told  more  truth  than  he 
thought,"  said  Marmontel  to  himself  as  he 
rode  slowly  homewards.  "  She  is  Our 
Lady  of  Succour,  and  none  other.  That 
she  may  be  our  I-ady  of  Beaufoy  I  pray 
the  Saints!  Give  us  your  aid,  good  St. 
Francis,  and  I  vow  you  the  tallest  candle 
ever  seen  in  the  Seigneurie !  " 

Which  vow  was  honestly  paid  within  a 
twelvemonth. 
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THREE  wide,  white  roads  met  at  a 
little  piece  of  short,  dry  turf  where 
stood  a  finger  -  post,  pointing  in  three 
opposite  directions. 

Two  of  he  roads  led  to  the  small  town 
and  smaller  village  just  visible  across  the 
meadows,  and  the  third  up  a  long,  dusty 
white  hill  to  the  downs  beyond. 

A  dreary,  dismal  prospect,  with  its  stiff 
rows  of  poplars  against  the  sky-line,  and 
the  stunted  willows  fringing  the  slow- 
flowing  stream.  But  here  and  there  a 
bush  of  white  blackthorn  shone  out  pure 
and  beautiful,  and  patches  of  yellow  mari- 
golds made  gay  the  low-lying  meadow- 
land.  Spring  showed  herself  in  the  faint 
green  of  the  hedgerows,  the  pale  blue  of 
the  sky,  and  the  rich  song  of  the  thrush. 
She  laid  her  flower-laden  hands  on  the 
poor  bare  pasture  and  made  all  beautiful, 
like  the  smile  of  a  mother  in  a  dismal 
home.       '** 

Uj)  the  Lteej)  hill  a  group  of  workmen 
toiled,  their  white  tool-baskets  hung  on 
their  backs,  their  brown  figures  all  in 
harmony  with  the  scene. 

They  moved  with  the  slow  slouching 
gait  born  of  long  toil,  their  heads  bent, 
their  eyes  dull  and  listless  with  the  weight 
of  many  years  of  hard  work  and  drudger)'. 
One  of  them,  a  younger  man,  paused  at 
the  finger-post,  and  bidding  a  brief 
"  Ciood-night "  to  his  comrades,  chose  a 
small  path  running  close  by  the  line  and 
through  the  brown  fields,  ploughed  and 
harrowed  in  readiness  for  the  seed.  A 
few  solitary  crows  stalked  up  and  down 
among  the  ridges,  looking  for  the  grain 
they  had  come  too  early  to  find. 

One  comer  of  the  field  was  still  yellow 


with  the  useless  mustard,  and  a  fire  hacf 
been  made  of  the  rubbish  and  was  dimly 
burning,  sending  a  cloud  of  pale  blue 
transparent  smoke  across  the  landscape. 
Everything  stood  out  clean-cut  in  the  clear 
spring  atmosphere,  and  the  heart  of  the- 
man  was  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
drinking  in  insensibly  the  beauty  of  life  and 
of  nature. 

His  rough  garments  were  stained  with 
the  chalk  and  redstones  he  had  been  work 
ing  among  all  day.  His  thick  corduroy 
trousers,  strapped  at  the  knee,  creaked  as 
he  walked  ;  his  heavy,  mud-caked  boots 
trod  the  young  grass  under  foot.  His 
throat  was  bare  and  brown,  and  in  his 
rough,  hairy  hands,  with  their  split  and 
blackened  nails,  he  held  his  tool-bag  and 
tea-tin,  as  well  as  some  fragments  of  dry- 
wood  he  had  picked  up  on  his  way. 

But  (jod  made  man  in  His  own  image 
before  the  days  of  fustian  and  corduroy, 
and  the  reflection  of  Heaven  lay  in  his 
blue  eyes  and  on  his  broad  brow.  The 
splendour  of  life  and  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  came  to  him  as  naturally  as  the 
song  to  the  bird,  and  the  thankfulness  in 
his  heart  as  he  strode  on  was  as  accept- 
able as  the  prayer  of  a  saint.  *■ 

A  little  figure  crossed  the  meadow  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  line,  and  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  it.  A  dainty  figure, 
despite  the  old  brown  gown  and  lilac 
apron  ;  a  girl  with  the  sun  in  her  hair 
and  eves,  and  who  carried  the  heart  of 
the  workman  in  her  little  hand.  Over 
his  face  stole  a  tenderness  too  deep  for 
words,  and  his  heavy  walk  quickened  as 
he  watched  his  wife  seat  herself  on  a  stile 
and  shade  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
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Watching  for  him,  he  thought,  "  God 
bless  her ! "  and  he  waved  his  tool-bag 
an-kwardly  enough. 

But  the  shaded  eyes  ivere  looking  in 
another  direction,  watching  a  graceful 
figure  advancing  with  swinging  gait. 
Tibby  glanced  down  coquettishly  at  her 
trim  feet  swinging  from  the  stile  and  then 
up  at  the  young  squire,  and  her  husband 
smiled  at  her  pretty  altitude. 

Then  the  youth  paused,  and  the  two 
fell  into  conversation,  passionate  and 
pleading  on  his  part,  timid,  yet  yielding, 
on  hers.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  tearful,  loving  eyes, 
and  the  grip  of  the  devil's  hand  took  hold 
of  the  husband's  heart. 

With  white  set  face  and  clenched  lists, 
he  moved  slowly  on  towards  the  two 
figures,  still  unconscious  of  his  proximity. 
Then  the  girl  laid  her  head  back  against 
her  companion's  breast,  and  their  lips  met 
as  meet  the  lips  of  lovers. 

Reluctantly  they  parted.  The  gentle- 
man   was    soon    out   of  sight,    while    the 


village  wife  sprang  down  from  the  stile, 
and  as  she  did  so  she  caught  sight  of  her 
husband  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line. 

Afraid  of  discovery,  ashamed,  blushing 
rosey  red,  with  quick  woman's  deceit  she 
ran  lightly  down  the  bank  to  meet  him,  as 
if  she  had  been  watching  for  him,  and  him 
alone.  As  she  did  so  the  misery  of  his 
face  changed  to  one  of  horror,  and  the 
dull  roar  of  the  approaching  express  fell 
on  his  ear. 

Quick  as  thought  he  flung  himself 
across  the  line,  and  meeting  his  wife, 
hurled  her  roughly  back  on  to  the  bank  in 
safety.  What  passed  between  the  souls  of 
husband  and  wife,  as  for  one  moment  their 
eyes  met ,-'  Was  it  confession  on  one  side, 
forgiveness  on  the  other  ?  God  knows. 
But  the  train  passed  by,  crushing  out  the 
life  of  the  workman  as  a  moment  before  a 
woman  had  crushed  out  his  joy. 

•  «  •  • 

And  to  the  ever-swelling  crowd  of  saints 
and  martyrs  was  added  yet  another  soul 
that  day. 
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FAMOUS  REGIMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 


FtlW  regiments  have  a  record  so 
distinguished  as  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  now  under  service  in  South  Africa. 
Raised  by  the  Ilarl  of  Shrewsbury  to  sup- 
port King  James  against  "King  Mon- 
mouth "  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  they 
nevertheless  refused  to  support  the  tyrant 
in  his  later  aggressions,  and  rendered 
signal  service  to  King  William  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  They  lay  before 
Namur  in  the  terrible  siege  which  resulted 
in  its  capture  by  the  British  arms ;  and, 
later,  they  won  glory  for  ^larlborough  on 
the  no  less  terrible  day  of  Blenheim.  In 
Parker's  ** Memoirs"  there  is  quoted  an 
admirable  repartee  of  the  great  Duke  to 
Marshal  Tallard,  the  captive  leader  of  the 
French  army.  On  the  Sunday  following 
the  victory  the  British  army  deployed 
after  divine  service  to  fire  a  feu-de-jok  in 
honour  of  its  great  success.  Tallard  and 
the  other  officers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  the  battle  were  invited  to  ride 
out  to  see  the  army  fire,  which,  at  last, 
they  consented  to  do,  though  very  reluct- 
antly. When  the  firing  was  over,  Marl- 
l)orough  asked  Tallard  how  he  liked  the 
army.  "Oh,  well  enough,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  shrug  of  pretended  con- 
tempt, **but  the  troops  they  defeated — 
whv,  those  are  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  -  world."  "  And  if  that  he  so^* 
said  ]\Iarlborough  slowly,  **  what  will 
the  ivorld  think  of  the  fellmvs  that  thrashed 
themf**  At  Neer-IIespen  the  5th  Dragoons 
saved  Marlborough's  life  when  he  was 
being  suddenly  cut  off  from  his  own  troops, 
routed  the  famous  (irenadiers  of  Bavaria, 
rode  down  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
captured  four  of  the  enemy's  standards. 
*•  Never  men  fought  better,"  said  the 
Duke,  and  in  his  public  despatch  he 
uttered    this    splendid     eulogy :     "  They 


acquitted  themselves  with  a  bravery  sur- 
passing all  that  could  have  been  hoped — 
ei^en  of  them  /"  In  the  history  of  the  5th 
Dragoons  the  next  great  names  are  those 
of  Blenheim,  Malplaquet,  and  Oudenarde. 
But  they  were  engaged  in  scores  of  minor 
engagements,  any  one  of  which  would 
bring  glory  to  an  army  at  the  present  time, 
though  most  of  them  are  almost  forgotten 
in  the  world-resounding  fame  of  Marl- 
borough's greater  achievements.  Antwerp, 
Dendermond,  Lisle,  Wjnerdale,  the 
Scheldt,  Tournay,  Douay,  Bethune,  Aire. 
St.  Venant — these  are  but .  a  few  ^f  the 
places  where  the  5th  Dragoons  marched! 
and  fought  and  leaguered,  and  stormed 
their  pathway  to  fame.  Ninety  years  later 
they  were  at  Tournay  again — a  part  of  the 
all  too  slender  army  which  held  in  chock 
the  armed  hordes  which  the  French  were 
hurling  into  Holland.  Then,  after  a  turn  of 
service  in  Ireland,  they  arrived  in  Spain  in 
time  to  cover  the  siege  of  Badajos  and 
win  the  battle  of  Llerena.  But  their 
great  chance  came  at  Salamanca  —  a 
chance  like  that  of  the  Gordons  at  Dargai, 
or  that  of  the  2 1  st  Lancers  at  the  battle  of 
Omdurman.  The  story  of  their  great 
charge  lends  one  of  its  most  thrilling 
pages  to  Sir  William  Napier's  history  of 
the  war.  Together  with  the  3rd  and  4th 
Dragoons,  they  broke  through  three  strong 
columns  of  the  French  army,  one  after  the 
other — and  that  although  they  were  being 
raked  all  the  time  by  a  withering  fire.  They 
annihilated  1 200  men,  captured  many  guns, 
and  took  2000  prisoners  of  war.  Since  that 
day,  the  proud  word  **  Salamanca  "  gHtters 
foremost  on  the  colours  of  the  5th 
Dragoons ;  and  the  staff  which  their 
Trumpet-Major  carries  at  all  parades  is  the 
staff  of  the  66th  French  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  which  they  smote  into  nothing  on 
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the  field.  At  Vittoria  and  Toulouse  thev 
nobly  sustained  the  reputation  which  they 
gained  on  the  day  of  Salamanca  ;  and 
since  then,  in  every  corner  of  the  world, 
they  have  never  failed  to  justify  their  proud 
motto  :    Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum. 

Another  most  famous  regiment  now  in 
South  Africa  is  the  Border  Regiment, 
which  cofpprises  the  old  34th  and  sstli 
Foot.  This  regiment  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  letters  because 
of  its  literary  associations.  In  1702 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  by  skilful  engineer- 
ing, succeeded  in  placing  his  grandson, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  This  union  of  two  great  mon- 
archies (as  France  and  Spain  then  were) 
was  a  direct  menace  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and,  above  all,  to  Great  Britain.  Con- 
sequently an  army  was  raised  to  take  the 
field  under  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
New  regiments  were  required,  and  Colonel 
Lord  Lucas  raised  the  34th  Foot,  now  the 
I  St  Battalion  of  the  Border  Regiment. 
•One  of  Lord  Lucas's  captains  was 
"  Richard  Steele,  gent.,"  afterwards  Sir 
Richard,  the  famous  essayist  and  friend 
•of  Addison.  Scanning  the  list  of  officers 
thirteen  years  later,  you  see  among  the 
ensigns  the  name  of  Roger  Sterne,  the 
father  of  the  author  of  "Tristram 
Shandy."  I^urence  Sterne  accompalnied 
the  34th  Foot  to  many  a  garrison  town, 
and  it  was  in  the  bustling  and  various  life 
which  he  was  forced  to  lead  as  a  boy  that 
he  found  the  rich  material  of  his  future 
work.  Thus  the  Border  Regiment,  among 
its  other  titles  to  fame,  may  lay  claim  to 
Uncle  Toby  and  to  Corporal  Trim.  Thirty 
years  later,  when  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
was  lost  through  the  Dutch  failing  to 
second  the  attack  of  their  English  allies, 
the  34th  was  part  of  the  stubborn  rear- 
guard which  kept  the  advancing  French 
doggedly  at  bay  till  retreat  was  secured. 
*•  Francie  M,acraw,  Francie  Macraw ! " 
cried  Edie  Ochiltree  ;  **  dinna  ye  mind 
Fontenoy,  and  *  Ktep  Ihegither  fnmt  and 
rear !  *  *  Keip  Ihegither  front  and  rear  \ '  *' — 
that  was  the  cry  among  the  privates 
2&  they  closed  up  their  ranks  and  with- 
stood the  onset  of  the  enemy.  There  is 
yet  another  interesting  literary  association 


connected  with  the  Border  Regiment. 
The  veteran  soldier  of  Bums's  "Jolly 
Beggars  "  was  with  the  34th  Foot  in  the 
West  Indies  "  when  the  Moro  low  was 
laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum."  But  we 
have  anticipated.  Ere  Fontenoy,  the 
Border  Regiment  had  fought  its  way 
through  Spain,  under  the  dare-devil  Earl 
of  Peterborough ;  had  besieged  Barcelona, 
Douay,  Bethune,  Aire,  St.  Venant.  and 
Bouchain  ;  had  helped  to  defend  Gibraltar 
in  the  terrible  siege  of  1727  ;  and  the  year 
after  Fontenoy  it  was  back  at  Culloden 
fighting  the  Young  Chevalier.  Ere  its 
prime  of  glory  in  the  Peninsular  War,  it 
had  also  fought  in  Minorca,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  North  America.  But  it  was 
under  Wellington  that  it  gained  its  terrible 
renown.  The  great  names  of  "  Albu- 
hera,"  "  Arroyo  dos  Molinos,"  "  Vittoria," 
"Pyrenees,"  "Nivelle,"  "Orthes,"  "Nive," 
"  Peninsula,"  soon  glittered  on  the  colours 
of  the  Border  Regiment ;  and  to  these  it 
has  since  added  the  names,  no  less  great, 
of  "Alma,"  "Inkerman,"  "Sevastopol," 
and  "  Lucknow."  At  Arroyo  dos  Molinos 
the  English  34th  captured  the  brass  drums 
of  the  French  34th;  and  no  doubt  ere 
long  the  Boers  will  hear  a  rousing  tattoo 
from  drums  that  were  gained  on  a  battle- 
field of  Spain. 

The  9th  Lancers,  who  are  also  in  South 
Africa  now,  though  they  fought  all  through 
the  Peninsula,  had  not  the  luck  to  be 
engaged  on  the  great  battlefields  where 
the  Border  Regiment  won  its  glory.  *Tis 
true  they  were  well  to  the  front  at  the 
siege  of  Badajos,  and  gained  no  little 
credit  in  the  short  affair  at  Arroyo.  But 
their  chief  work — and  most  useful  work  it 
was — lay  in  daring  minor  actions  sub- 
servient to  the  main  design  of  Wellington's 
gr^at  campaign.  Such  were  Merida, 
Polomor,  Ribera,  Acana,  and  Alba  de 
Torres.  But  if  Spain  did  not  present 
them  with  the  opportunity  of  great  battle- 
fields, India  made  good  their  opportunity. 
Few  regiments  in  any  army  can  show 
names  upon  their  colours  more  sig- 
nificant than  "  Punniar,"  "  Sobraon," 
"Punjaub,"  "Chillianwallah,"  "CJoojerat," 
"  Delhi,"  "  Lucknow,"  "  Charasiab," 
"Kabul,"  "Kandahar," and  "Afghanistan." 
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Another  regiment  which  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  Peninsular  War,  without 
having  the  luck  to  be  just  on  the  spot 
when  there  arose  some  glorious  and 
terrible  occasion,  is  the  i8th  Hussars, 
now  (or  lately)  encamped  at  Ladysmith, 
in  Natal,  and  therefore  in  close  touch 
with  the  Boer  forces.  Curiously  enough, 
Ladysmith  derives  its  name  from  a  lovely 
Spanish  lady  who,  having  sought  refuge 
with  Wellington's  forces,  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  a  young  English  officer-called 
Harry  Smith.  This  officer  rose  to  be  Sir 
Hany  Smith,  the  veteran  South  African 
warrior  and  statesman,  who  defeated  the 
Boers  at  the  battle  of  Boomplatz.  When 
the  town  of  Ladysmith  was  founded,  it 
rece^ived  its  present  name  as  a  compliment 
to  the  Spanish  l^dy»  the  wife  of  the  dis- 
tinguished General.  That  is  a  curious  link 
in  the  past  between  the  battlefields  of 
Spain  and  the  present  battlefields  of 
South  Africa.  For  their  services  under 
Wellington  the  1 8th  Hussars  are  privileged 
to  bear  on  their  colours  the  words  "  Penin- 
sula "  and  "  Waterloo "  :  at  the  latter 
battle  they  delivered  a  most  daring  and 
effective  charge.  Their  motto  is  Pro 
rege^  pro  lege^  pro  patria  conamur —  **  We 
fight  for  our  Sovereign,  our  countr}',  and 
our  laws  " — a  motto,  it  may  be  remarked, 
which  is  especially  applicable  to  their 
present  endeavours  in  South  Africa. 

The  Liverpool  Regiment,  which  is  also 
in  South  Africa,  was  raised,  like  the  5th 
Dragoons,  to  support  King  James  against 
the  invasion  of  his  nephew  Monmouth. 
None  the  less,  it  was  largely  owing  to  the 
patriotic  conduct  of  its  officers  that  James, 
only  three  years  later,  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom.  It  may  be  remembered  that  one 
of  the  tricks  by  which  James  endeavoured 
to  abet  his  tyranny  was  to  foist  Roman 
Cathojjc  officers  upon  English  regiments, 
a  proceeding  which  was  then  contrar}'  to 
law.  He  tried  to  do  this  with  the  Liver- 
pool Regiment,  or  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark's, as  it  was  then  called.  But  the 
Colonel,  supported  by  five  of  his  officers, 
refused  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
privileges  of  the  regiment,  and  drew  up  a 
memorandum  of  protest.  James  ordered 
his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to 


proceed  to  Portsmouth,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment,  and  arrest  the 
offending  officers.  Immediately  the  whole 
country  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  officers  had 
acted  wkhin  their  rights,  whereas  James 
had  gone  beyond  his.  Ballads  in  honour 
of  the  "  six  Portsmouth  captains,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  sung  in  every  town  in 
England.  And  so,  before  the  officers 
could  be  punished,  James  was  fleeing  from 
his  kingdom.  It  was  only  i^aturi^  that  the 
regiment  should  di^inguish  jfself  at  the 
Boyne  after  its  stout  defence  of  liberty 
at  Portsmouth.  But  it  was  in  the 
Netherlands  that  it  accomplished  its  first 
great  feat  of  war.  Its  leader  was  Lord 
Cutts,  nicknamed  the  Salamander,  because 
where  the  fire  was  hottest  there  Cutts  was 
alwajrs  in  his  element.  He  ordered  them 
to  take  the  fortress  of  Venloo.  It  was 
the  worst  of  strategy — Cutts,  though  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  had  no  head  for  com- 
mand— but,  as  so  often  in  English  mili- 
tar}'  history,  bad  strategy  led  to  magnifi- 
cent soldiership.  Venloo  was  splendidly 
fortified  and  strongly  held.  "  'Tis  impos- 
sible to  take  it,"  cried  an  eve-witness. 
Cutts  answered  by  taking  it.  Over  bastion, 
fausse  braye,  and  raveline — over  trench, 
glacis,  and  escarpment,  he  led  his  dare- 
devils ;  the  ditches  were  heaped  with 
the  dead  till  the  living  walked  over 
them — and  the  hunted  enemy  ran  upon 
the  farther  side.  After  such  a  feat, 
it  does  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  the 
regiment  was  soon  privileged  to  bear  upon 
its  colours  the  names  of  the  four  bloodiest 
days  in  the  history  of  war — "  Blenheim,'* 
**  Ramillies,"  '^Malplaquet,"  and  "Ouden- 
arde."  Beside  these  now  glitter  the  names 
of  "  Dettingen,"  "  Martinique,"  "  Niagara, 
*•  Delhi,"  "Lucknow,"  "  Peiwar  Kotal, 
"Afghanistan,"  and  **  Egypt."  In  Mar- 
tinique, Afghanistan,  and  Egj-pt  the  Liver- 
pools  had  beside  them  their  North-country 
neighbours,  the  Manchestcrs ;  and  now 
they  are  once  more  together  at  the  Cape. 
The  Manchestcrs  are  worthy  of  that  great 
company.  On  their  flag  you  may  see  the 
words  :  "  Egmont-op-Zee,"  "  ^lartinique," 
"  Guadaloupe,"  "  Peninsula,"  "  Alma." 
**  Inkerman,"  "  Sevastopol,"  "  New  Zea- 
land," ''  Afghanistan,"  and  "  Eg)])!." 
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By   GEORGE    A.   WADE. 


IN  giving  to  the  reader  a  short  account 
of  a  few  of  the  most  notable  of 
British  railway- stations,  it  seems  only  fair 
and  proper  that  we  should  begin  with  the 
largest  one.    Liverpool  Street  Station,  the 


station,  having  no  less  than  eighteen  of 
them,  of  which  the  longest  one  extends 
over  three  hundred  yards. 

Again,   it  probably  comes  first  in  the 
number  of  trains  which  daily  arrive  and 
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City  terminus  of  the  Great  Ka^em  Rail- 
way, is  not  only  the  largest  station  in 
England,  but  probably  in  the  HorKl.  It 
covers  an  area  of  no  liss  than  fifteen  and 
a  half  acres,  which  is  far  ahead  of  its  next 
rival  in  England,  the  station  at  New  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Apart  from  its  immense  area,  Liverpool 
Street  Station  has  other  most  important 
claims  to  the  first  position  among  railway- 
stations.     It  has  the  most  platforms  of  any 
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depart,  seeing  that  these  total  up  to  the 
large  number  of  1013  ! 

I'erhapK  the  best  time  to  see  Liverpool 
Slrect  Station  is  either  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  morning,  or  five  and  six  at 
night.  Then  one  should  stand  just  at  the 
entrance  and  watch  the  c()nsinnt  stream 
of  passengers  arriving  or  departing.  They 
are  nearly  all  "  something  in  the  Cily," 
and  include  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  of  every  age  and  rank.     There  is  a 
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noticeable  proportion  of  black  silk  hats 
a'nd  frock-coats  among  them,  however, 
for  Liverpool  Street  Station  is  the  most 


the  North  -  Eastern    line,   in    East   York- 
shire, and  Matlock  Bath,  on  the  Midland. 
in  Derbyshire.     And  of  the  Iho  the  palm 
must   certainly  go   to 
B  rough. 

Brough  is  a  small 
station  on  the  Hull 
and  Selby  branch  ol 
the  N.E.R.,  about  icn 
and  a  half  miles  from 
Hull.  I'ntil  he  re- 
signed some  months 
ago,  Mr.  Philip  Jamt> 
was  station ma.ster  at 
Brough,  having  bci-ii 
appointed  as  far  baik 


Fn 


n    thi- 
of  his 


conveniently  situated  of  all  the  great  termini 
for  men  who  work  in  the  City,  seeing 
that  it  is  within  such  a  short  distance  of 
the  Mansion  House. 

This  station  now  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion    of     a     wonderful     electric     clock, 
siiecially  madeforit  byafamousfirm.    The 
design  of  this  clock  is  very  fine,  and   its 
mechanism   and   accuracy   probably    out- 
distance   anything    of 
the    kind     before    in 
existence.     London  is 
proud     of     Liverpool 
Street      -Station,     and 
there  can  be  no  doubt 
(if    ihe    [jopularity  of 
the     "  blue     engine " 
com|iany     with     City 

.\fti-r  the  largest 
station  in  England, 
let  us  come  to  the 
prettiest.  There  will, 
no  iloubt.  be  many 
candidates      fur     this 

h  o  n  o  u  r  ;     b  u  t     t  o  ^ 

those   who    know    the 
counlrj-'s  lines  well  throughout,  probably 
all    would    single    out    two    sialions    as 
beyond  their  rivals— namely,  Brough,  on 


very  bcginni 
tenure  .Mr.  James  set 
about  making  Brough 
station  a  horticultural 
1  snir'""  ''  '  """"°'         paradise,  an<l    he  has 
wonderfully  suc- 
ceeded.     There  is  now  a  flower-garden. 
most   beautifully    laid   out,    ami    in    the 
season   simply   one   mass   of  magnificent 
bloom ;  there  is  an  excellent  little  orchard, 
a  well-stocked  and  very  inviting  vegetabli' 
garden,  two  fine  greenhouses,  etc.     In  the 
middle   of  the  flower-garden    is  a  pretty 
fountain  and  basin,  in  which  some  thirty 
goldfish  disport  themselves. 


In     1893    a    popular    Lorn 
olTcred   a   pri^re    of  ^ro    10 


n  [he  kin^'dom  who 
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had,  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday,  the 
finest  show  of  flowers  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  station,  firoug'h  uon  the 
[irize.  Besides  this,  it  has  several  times 
carried  off  the  prize  offered  by  the  N.E.R. 
Co.  for  the  prettiest  station  on  its  line. 

During  his  long  reign  as  station  master 
-Mr.  James  has  frequently  received  Royalty 
at  Brough,  especially  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  visits  to  the  late  Mr,  Christopher 
Sykes  at  Brant inghamthorpe.  The  Princess, 
Mil,  cany;    here    in    i86g,    and  expressed 


The  Midland  Railway  Company  un- 
doubtedly own  one  of  the  finest  stations  of 
the  kingdom  in  their  well-known  terminus 
at  St.  Pancras,  and  for  nobility  of  appear- 
ance from  the  outside,  this  London  station 
certainly  stands  absolutely  unrivalled. 
The  magnificent  hotel  belonging  to  the 
railway  company,  with  its  two  noble 
towers,  and  the  fine  clock,  makes,  indeed, 
a  most  imposing  picture  as  one  looks  at  it 
from  the  Euston  Road. 

As  large  stations  go,  St.  Pancras  is  not 


her  delight  at  the  pretly  surroundings. 
The  Prince  has  had  a  photograph  of  the 
station,  in  which  only  Mr.  James  was  per- 
mitted to  appear,  taken  specially  for  him- 
self; and  H.K.n.  kindly  presented  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  station-master,  who  has  also 
received  several  other  gifts  at  one  lime  or 
anirther  from  Royal  visitors. 

After  forty  years'  service  as  station- 
master  a'  Brough.  Mr.  James  resigned  on 
(let.  31,  1898,  and  was  presented  by  the 
villagers,  including  such  men  as  Sir  James 
Rcckitt,  Sir  James  Woodhouse,  etc.,  wiih 
an  illuminated  address,  a  splendid  clock, 
and  a  purse  of  ^80  in  goliJ. 


especially  noticeable  for  its  area  ivhin 
one  gets  inside  il.  It  covers  a  sjiare  of 
8J  acres,  which  is  little  more  than  half 
what. Liverpool  Street  Station  covers ;  and 
there  are  only  seven  platforms. 

But  the  glon-  of  St,  Pancras  is  its  roof, 
and  this  feature  it  is  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  famous  stations  in  the  world. 
For  the  glass  roof  of  St.  Pancras  exlcnds 
right  from  one  side-wall  of  the  station  to 
the  other  in  a  wonderful  semicircle,  with 
a  span  of  no  less  than  nine  hundred  feet ! 
And  not  one  single  pillar-  is  there  to 
support  this  mar^'cUous  roof.  The  llhis- 
tration  accompanying  this  article  given  a 
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capital  view  of  it,  and  makes  one  gnisp 
more  fully  what  St.  Pancras  has  to  be 
prouJ  of — namely,  that  it  has  the  largest 
single-span  glass  roof  in  the  world.  Sir 
(Jilberl  Scott,  who  was  the  archirect  of  it, 
has  made  his  name  memorable  by  many 
splendid  designs,  and  not  least  by  this  one. 

Kxcept  for  its  roof,  St.  Pancras,  inside 
the  station,  has  not  a  great  claim  to  our 
notice.  Only  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  trains  arrive  and  depart  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  a  jioor 
total  against  the  G.K.R.'s  loij.  But  there 
is  a  large  and  line  clock  in  St.  Pancras 
Station,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  very  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
whose  minute-hand  is  over  8  ft.  long. 

No  reference  to  notable  railway-stations 
in  Kngland  would  possibly  be  complete 
that  omitted  to  mention  the  Riverside 
Station  at  Liverpool  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbour  Board.  It  is  to  this  station 
that  the  American  specials  are  run  with 


intending  passengers  for  the  States,  or  to 
bring  arrivals  from  there  to  London. 

Riverside  Station  is  admirably  adapted 
and  situated  for  the  purpose  it  has  to 
fulfil,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  taken  from  a  photograph. 
On  one  side  it  has  the  famous  Prince's 
Dock,  and  on  the  other  the  open  Mersey, 
so  dee[)  that  the  steamers  can  come  right 
up  to  the  side  of  the  wharf,  and  thus 
the  embarkation  or  disembarkation  of 
passengers  and  goods  is  much  facilitated. 

There  are  probably  few  stations  out  of 
London  that  are  so  constantly  busy  as  is 
Riverside.  Almost  every  day,  except 
Fridaj',  the  "  ocean  greyhounds  "  of  some 
Transatlantic  line  are  setting  out.  or 
arriving,  and  often  there  are  as  many  as 
three  steam-ships  of  the  larger  companies 
departing  on  one  day,  besides  as  many 
coming  in.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  this  railway-station  for  the  Atlantic 
traffic    is  kept  well    going,   and  this  is 
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especially  so  in  the  afternoons,  for  it  is 
then  that  most  Atlantic  steamers  depart. 

Perhaps  no  provincial  town  is  as  proud 
of  its  chief  Tail  way- station  as  Birmingham 
is  of  the  New 
.SlreetStation, 
Mill  not  with- 
out cause. 
New  Street 
Station  has 
acquired  a 
;;rcat  reputa- 
tion far  and 
wide,  though 
it  would  be 
somewhat 
difficult  to 
state  exactly 
why.      There 

people  in 
K  n  g  I  a  n  d — 
and  the 
"  some  "  in- 
cludes a  great 
many — who 

.,,     ■'■...  ROYAL  WAl 

will  persist  m 

the  idea  that  New  Street  Station  is  the  only 
serious  rival  of  Liverpjool  Street  Station,  in 
I.ondon,inthe  matter  of  size.  The  absurdity 
iif  this  widely  spread  opinion  will  be  seen 
when  I  state  that  the  Birmingham  station 
covers  an  area  of  about  eleven  acres,  against 
the  one  given  above  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
acres  to  Liverpool  Street.  Thus,  this 
former  station  is  scarcely  three-quarters 
the  area  of  the  latter  one,  so  where  does 
the  rivalry  come  in  .' 

Yet,  New  Street  Station,  a  comparatively 
recent  erection  on  what  was  formerly  a 
slum  district,  docs  Birmingham  credit.  It 
has  tweh'e  platforms,  of  which  eight  are 
"  through,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
stations  out  of  the  London  district  in  this 
respect.  In  1898  no  less  than  1,540.728 
passengers  booked  from  New  Street 
Station,  and  that  alone  will  give  some  idea, 
being  at  the  rale  of  over  4000  a  day,  of  the 
immense  traflic  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

Some  of  the  platforms  here  are  a  quarter 
'if  a  mile  long;  and  the  roof,  a  semicircular 
one,  is  made  of  glass  and  corrugated  iron, 
being  supported  on  one  side  by  forty-five 


Doric  pillars,  springing  from  the  station 
wall,  and  on  the  other  by  inan  columns. 

The  entrance  to  the  station,  or  rather 
the  front  of  it,  is  occupied  by  the  Queen's 
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Hotel,  a  fine  building  of  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture.  The  station  is  the  joint 
property  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
and  of  the  Midland  Railway  companies, 
and  so  in  this  respect,  too,  it  falls  behind 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  in  the  Metropolis, 
which  is  the  sole  property  of  one  company. 

In  one  respect  New  Street  Station  is 
behind  the  times,  and  that  is  a  strange 
statement  to  make  of  any  public  place  in 
the  capital  of  the  Black  Country — it  is 
still  lighted  by  gas!  Surely  at  this  time 
of  day  the  electric  light  might  shine  forth 
in  such  a  famous  centre  ! 

Windsor  Station  has  an  especial  claim 
to  notice  in  any  account  of  famous  railway- 
stations  ;  for  it  has  seen  so  many  scenes 
of  the  greatest  importance,  politically. 
historically,  'and  socially,  owing  to  its 
connection  with  royallj'  and  the  royal 
borough,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stations  in  England.  I'he 
Great  Western  Railway  Company — for  it 
is  to  their  station  I  am  now  referring — 
have  just  replaced  the  old  structure  by 
a    large,    new,    commodious    one,    more 
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the  South-Western  Railway,  is  to  be  seen 
when  there  is  a  great  race-meeting  in 
the  Thames  Valley — and  practically  there 
is  one  almost  every  week — for  the  South- 
western Line 
is  the  direct 
route  to  Ascot. 
Kern  p  ton 
Park,  Ling- 
fieid  Park, 
S  a  n  d  o  w  n, 
Hurst  Park, 
Windsor,  etc., 
to  say  nothing 
of  such  places 
as  Epsom  and 
G  a  t  w  i  c  k  ! 
Almost  ever>- 
week-end  and 
every  holiday 
sees  a  tremen- 
dous crowd 
lining-  up  in 
\\'  a  t  e  r  1  o  o 
Station  tn 
route  for    the 

races  at  one  of  these  places,  and  gay  indeed 
is  the  scene  on  a  fine  summer's  morning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  day  of 
days  for  seeing  Waterloo  at  its  best  is 
when  the  "specials"  are  returning  in  the 
evening  from  Ascot  Races.  Ascot  is  a 
select  assembly,  patronised  by  royalty 
and  nobility  rather  than  by  the  lower 
fraternity  of  racing  men.  No  meeting 
commands  so  many  of  the  fair  sex  as 
spectators,  nor  shows  such  splendid 
dresses  and  turn  -  outs.  It  is  quite  a 
picture  on  a  lovely  summer's  day  to  stand 
and  watch  the  long  gay  procession  of 
noble  ladies,  charmingly  attired,  detrain- 
ing at  Waterloo,  and  seeking  their  own 
vehicle  from  the  long  array  of  private 
carriages  that  are  awaiting  the  crowd — 
an  array  often  extending  two  deep,  for 
over  half  a  mile ! 

Waterloo  is  a  very  large  station,  and  is 
ever  busy — probably  the  busiest  London 
station,  after  Liverpool  Street.  But.  like 
many  other  stations  in  the  Metropolis,  it 
suffers  from  the  narrow  approach  into  it 
along  the  main  lines.  It  is  in  the  shape, 
roughly  speaking,  of  a  bottle,  of  which  the 


station  is  the  body-part ;  then  comes  the 
"  neck,"  through  which  all  trains  entering 
or  departing  must  pass  towards  or  from 
Vauxhall.      Hence    there    is    a    constant 


blocking  of  traffic  on  busy  days,  and  the 
man  who  lives  at  Putney,  Wimbledon,  or 
Richmond  knows  that  his  train  home  is 
timed  to  start  at  6  o'clock,  but  feels  glad 
indeed  if  he  gets  off  in  it  by  7  !  Then 
he  says  a  few  strong  words  about  the  line, 
about  the  Company,  and,  most  of  all,  about 
the  race-meetings  generally ! 

Without  question  the  finest  and  prettiest 
of  all  large  provincial  rail  way- stations  is 
York,  which  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
North-Eastem  Company.  This  beautiful 
station  was  two  and  a  half  years  in  re- 
building, and  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1877.  The  area  covered  by  the  station 
roofing  is  four  and  a  half  acres,  and  the 
station  buildings  cover  another  acre.  The 
uncovered  area  is  rather  short  of  an  acre. 

The  roof  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  iron 
and  glass.  It  rises  48  ft.  above  the  rails, 
and  has  four  spans,  the  largest  having  a 
width  of  81ft.  That  York  is  a  large 
station  will  be  seen  from  its  number  of 
platforms,  ivhich  total  up  to  thirteen,  and 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  8160  ft.  And 
that  York  is  a  very  busy  station  nobody 
who    has   seen   it   needs  telling ;  but  the 
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man  who  has  not,  can  form  some  idea  from 
the  fact  that  often  in  summer  no  less  :han 
358  trains  pass  through  it  daily,  while 
tiie  passengers  booked  at  it  average,  in 
summer,  3100  a  day. 

The  staff  employed  amounts  to  333,  and 
there  are  large  and  fine  subways  and 
bridges  for  reaching  various  points.  The 
station  is  painted  white  and  blue,  and  as 
York  is  by  no  means  a  dirty  town,  there  are 
few  large  stations  ever  look  so  clean  and 


it,  it  has  an  immense  local  traffic.  The 
station  is  a  regular  adornment  to  Princes 
Street.  But  being  even  now,  large  as  it  is, 
too  small  for  what  is  required,  it  is  in 
process  of  reconstruction. 

A  few  words  should  also  be  added  in 
an  account  like  this  of  our  best  subter- 
ranean station,  which  is  probably  that  on 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railway  at 
Baker  Street.  Of  course,  as  one  would 
expect,   such  a  station  seems  dark  and 


pretty  as  this  one.  It  is  lighted  by  the 
electric  light  at  night,  and  when  one 
sUnds  on  the  city  walls  and  sees  the 
brilliant  illumination,  and  watches  the 
grand  curve  of  the  rails  through  the 
station,  with  the  northern  expresses. 
Pullman-cars,  and  sleeping-cars  behind 
them,  dashing  along  towards  Scotland  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  scene  is  one  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

In  Scotland  the  most  notable  station  is 
the  Waverley.in  Edinburgh, belonging  lo  the 
North  British  Railway  Company.  Besides 
having  the  East  Coast  and  Midland  traffic 
fr^m  London  to  Scotland  passing  through 


dull  after  those  we  have  been  speaking  of; 
but  Baker  Street  is  a  fine  example  of  its 
kind,  and  for  being  busy  and  -bustling 
could  give  points  to  most  of  our  large 
st;itions  above  ground. 

And,  lastly,  I  ought  not  to  omit  Clapham 
junction,  the  well-known  station  of  the 
London  and  South -We  si  em  Company, 
for  Clapham  Junction  has  the  disrinction 
of  having  the  most  trains  pass  through  it 
daily  of  any  station  in  the  world.  What 
is  to  be  said  of  a  rail  way- slat  ion  where, 
during  many  hours  of  ihe  day.  trains  go 
through  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute  ?  Only 
this,  that  it  is  a  marvel ! 


il 
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By  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY. 
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MRS.  BLAKE,  given  her  knitting 
and  an  appreciative  audience, 
would,  seated  on  a  low  turf  wall,  descant 
away  the  afternoon,  sunshine  over  the 
stor)'  of  Thady's  **  quare  stratagems." 
At  inter\als  across  the  foreground,  over 
which  her  black  -  shadowed  grey  eyes 
stared  unseeingly,  a  slim  little  boy's 
figure  would  wander,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  blue  distances  with  the  trick  of  wistful 
question  which  Irish  eyes  at  times  possess. 
Then  was  Mrs.  Blake  fain  to  give  a  dis- 
couraged sigh,  with  the  aspiration,  **  Why 
at  all  that  wan  must  be  borrying  the  ways 
av  the  gulls  off  av  the  say,  might  she 
know  as  much  as  a  pig  did  av  ballad- 
singing  ! " 

l*hady  heeded  as  little  as  he  under- 
stood her  objections.  His  mother,  in  a 
moment  of  annoyance,  might  assert  that 
**  for  anny  handiness  to  be  got  out  av  him, 
he  *d  as  good  have  his  feet  on  his  hands 
at  wanst "  ;  but  a  small  boy's  ineptitudes 
are  likely  to  cease  with  his  tasks.  Thady 
Blake  was  as  a  broken  reed  in  the  matter 
of  weeding  or  running  errands,  but  no 
goat  could  be  nimbler  on  the  grassy 
downs  shelving  to  the  sands,  and  few 
fishermen  could  better  him  in  launching 
his  coracle  on  the  deep-bosomed  breakers 
that  thunder  greetings  out  of  the  West  to 
the  Connemara  coast. 

The  coracle  was  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  Thady's  stratagems.  To  guide  the 
frail  construction  of  skin  stretched  over 
laths  in  and  out  of  the  scrolled  outline  of 
coast  was  worth  any  amount  of  "miching" 
from  an  sphere  of  dull,  if  undeniable 
usefulness.  No  cowled  ascetic  of  the 
9th  century,  pushing  off  from  the  familiar 


shores,  could  have  felt  the  glamour  of 
distance  more  beckoningly  insistent  than 
this  little  Celt  of  the  1 9th.  Ruddered,  as 
it  were,  by  **  the  gleams  and  glooms  "  that 
chased  themselves,  April-wise,  through  his 
small  brain,  Thady  was  content  to  float  for 
hours  in  his  craft,  accepting  the  objurga- 
tory **  going  -  over,"  administered  with 
return  to  the  maternal  hearth,  as  the 
inevitable  flints  that  strew  the  road  to 
Faerie. 

The  coracle  was  riding  on  long-swelling 
rollers  on  a  day  when  its  inmate  shook  his 
dreams  from  him  to.  observe  the  sallow 
tarnish  on  a  cloud«bank  cresting  the 
horizon.  It  meant  wind.  Already  the 
squall  was  upon  him,  driving  the  coracle 
before  it,  a.s  a  collie  might  herd  a  stray 
sheep. 

With  the  self-reliance  his  waged  struggle 
for  independence  had  taught  him,  Thady 
sat  still,  his  small  lips  setting  firmly  as 
he  scanned  the  black  rock-comb  for. which 
the  craft  was  heading.  As  she  neared  it 
the  boat  swung  round,  scraping  through 
a  narrow  crevice  under  Thady's  skilful 
handling.  Within^  the  green  sea-water 
lapped  the  guardian  rock-belt  in  an  actual 
lagoon. 

Thady  guessed  at  his  geography  now. 
The  coracle  was  floating  on  St.  Bedan's 
Bowl,  and  before  him  lay  St.  Bedan's 
Beads,  that  chain  of  scattered  rocks 
covered  with  sparse  grass.  To  the  largest 
of  these,  where  a  roofless  cabin  showed, 
Thady  steered,  childhood's  passion  for 
adventure  quickening  his  pulses.  Beach- 
ing the  coracle  on  a  bit  of  silver  sand 
about  as  large  as  a  bed-quilt,  the  child 
strayed   upwards,    plucking   the  magenta 
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knops  of  sea-pinks  about  his  feet.  The 
intense  seriousness  of  his  aspect  gave  no 
clue  to  the  value  which  the  trove  of  a 
**  weeshy  quite  place,"  in  which  one 
might  lie  perdu  the  day  long,  assumed 
for  him. 

But  as  the  king  prepared  to  enter  his 
kingdom  of  the  roofless  hut,  he  gave  back 
at  sight  of  a  usurper.  Huddled  in  the 
farthest  corner  a  gaunt  figure  was  crouch- 
ing, such  as  a  sculptor  might  have  struck 
from  the  marble  for  the  **  Death  of  Hope," 
so  absolute  was  the  cringing  despondency 
in  ever)'  line. 

Even  as  the  boy  paused,  the  figure 
stirred,  trailing  its  length  upon  the  grass- 
grown  hearthstone  of  the  cabin.  The 
movement  revealed  a  heavily  limbed  man, 
but  a  chill  rippled  over  Thady*s  backbone 
as  the  face  turned  towards  him  showed 
itself  hidden  under  a  rudely  knotted  rag, 
through  which  the  glittering  eyes  peered 
with  an  effect  of  awful  fascination. 

**  For  the  love  av  Marj',  who  is  it  at 
all  ? "  demanded  a  voice  through  the 
masking  handkerchief,  the  familiar  accent 
restoring  some  power  of  locomotion  to 
Thady's  trembling  little  legs.  With  the 
wheel  of  a  frightened  rabbit,  he  scampered 
down  the  hillside,  casting  himself  into  the 
coracle,  as  though  for  assurance  that  the 
meens  of  escape  were  still  open. 

But  curiosity's  rowels  are  sharp.  Slowly 
as  any  pilgrim  of  pea-sown  shoes,  after  five 
palpitating  moments,  Thady  crept  up  the 
slope  again,  nearly  retreating  in  full  cry 
as  he  saw  the  mysterious  figure  standing 
unsteadily  in  the  cabin  door.  As  he  stole 
neartT  an  alarming  inarticulate  howl 
nailed  his  feet  to  the  ground. 

**  Don't  budge  the  len'th  av  yer  fut 
nearer  ! "  The  words  sounded  through 
his  heart-beatings ;  he  was  not  sure  that 
the  red-banded  h(mey-bees  in  the  ling  had 
not  buzzed  them  to  him. 

The  stranger  had  sunk  down  in  the 
doorway,  his  eyes  seem  in  j;  to  devour  his 
visitor. 

"  What  ailed  vez,  to  be  comin'  in  on  me 
whin  the  dyin's  had  near  ^ot  me  ? "  he 
panted  in  a  carrying  whisper.  *'  Sure, 
blissid  Joseph  won't  be  for  puttiu*  me 
deep   in    Pnrgathory  for   the   lime   av    it 


I  've  had  here !     'Tis  bitter  bad  to  have 
the  life  in  yez  waked  up  agin ! " 

Thady  ventured  a  step  nearer. 

**  Is  it  sick  y*  are  ?  "  he  inquired,  with 
a  sympathetic  intonation  that  seemed 
to  kindle  an  extra  fierceness  in  his 
acquaintance. 

"Keep  out  av  that  wid  yersilf!"  he 
reiterated.  **  Musha !  would  I  see  a  little 
gossoon  tuk  the  same  as  mesilf  ?  Arrah, 
chir ! "  he  added,  under  the  apparent 
pressure  of  an  intolerable  pang,  "  av  ye  've 
a  bite  to  ait  about  yez,  give  it  over  for 
the  sake  of  the  Holy  Family.  Sure,  'tis 
star%'in'  wid  the  hunger  I  am,  an'  me 
thinkin'  that  was  over  an'  done  wid  ! " 

Thady  nodded.  Here  at  last  was  a 
tangible  point  for  his  bewilderment  to 
anchor  against — **  starvin*  wid  the  hunger  '* 
was  a  malady  on  which  one  could  base  a 
fellow-feeling.  With  an  Arab  hospitality 
he  drew  out  the  cold  potatoes  bulging  his 
jacket,  laying  them  on  the  grass  in  obedience 
to  an  imperious  gesture. 

"  There 's  a  sup  av  wather  in  the  boat 
beyant.  I  '11  get  it,  sure,"  he  observed ; 
and  ran  fleetly  to  fetch  it. 

When  he  came  back  Thady  inclined  to 
think  he  had  missed  an  opportunity.  The 
potatoes  had  vanished,  but  surely  in  the 
process  some  comer  of  the  handkerchief 
must  have  been  lifted,  the  face  concealed 
for  a  second  becoming  visible.  Depositing 
his  bottle  on  the  grass,  he  watched  eagerly, 
but,  clutching  it,  the  man  dragged  himself 
inside  the  cabin  before  putting  it  to  his 
lips. 

**  ^lay  ivery  hair  av  yer  head  be  a  mould 
can'le  to  light  yez  to  glory ! "  he  said 
hoarsely,  reappearing  on  the  doorstep. 
"  Maybe  'twas  the  saints  sint  yez  to  insinse 
me  into  howldin'  on  a  bit  longer.  Sure, 
wasn't  I  at  the  height  av  dissolution  whin 
ve  landed  in  on  me  ?  " 

Thady,  squatted  on  the  heather  opposite, 
was  not  unaware  of  a  gratifying  lone  of 
equality  in  the  speech  of  this  personage. 

**  Will  I  give  yez  a  cast  back  in  the 
boat  ? "  he  suggested,  as  the  stranger 
seemed  to  lose  himself  in  reverie. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

'*  What  call  have  1  there  ?  "  he  said,  with 
an  accent  Thadv  did  not  know  was  bitter. 


"  I  'd  enough  av  that  over  beyant,"  turn- 
ing his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  vague 
indication  of  a  purple  rampart  of  mountain. 
"  Didn't  thim  I  'd  pass  on  the  road  let  a 
bawl  out  av  thim  whin  I  'd  bid  thim  the 
day  ?  Wasn't  me  own  flesh  an'  blood  for 
puttin'  me  up  ?  Sure,  'twas  put  to  it  1  was 
to  slip  offwid  mesilf." 

His  voice  sank  in  a  fetrospective 
cadence; the 
orchestra  of 
bees  had 
fluted  an 
interlude 
before  he 
spoke  again. 

"  Bejabers, 
but  a  man's 
life  sticks 
close  to  him 
like  the  skins 
av  the  big 
sarpints  we 
did  be  seein' 
up  the  Punjab 
way!  One'd 
think  I  'd  be 
glad   to   gel 

mesilf!     But 


as  strong  as 
iver !  " 

Metaphy- 
sics  being 


this 


1   of 


T  h  a  d  y's 
cosmos,  it 
seemed  meet 
to  him  to 
turn  the 
conversation  into  practical  channels. 

"  What  sort  did  the  big  sarpints  be .-' " 
he  demanded,  the  spell  of  the  unknown 
stirring  him  deliciously. 

The  figure  moved  wearily. 

"  Th'  ould  lad  that  had  near  got  Azizun 
was  the  tremenjous  big  fella,"  he  responded 
dreamily.  "The  thickness  av  me  thigh 
he  was,  an'  gliltcrin'  an'  shinin'  along  th' 
scales  av  him  (it  to  put  ycr  eyes  out,  an' 
the  great  ugly  beail  riz  up  out  av  himsilf. 
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starin'  the  life  out  av  her,  an'  she  crouchin' 
up  in  her  white  sari  for  all  the  world  like 
her  own  ghost." 
Thady  applied  a  further  goad. 
"Who  was  she  at  all.-*"  he  inquired, 
prudently  avoiding  any  conversational 
reefs  where  a  more  explicit  question 
might  have  shipwrecked. 

"  Azizun,  is  it  ?  She  was  the  greatest 
little  wife 
iver  a  man 
had,  w  i  d 
the  purty 
tindher  ways 
on  her  the 
Queen  on 
her  throne 
c  u  d  n  '  t 
betther  av 
she  burst 
hersilf  I  She 
niver  held  up 
her  head 
rightly  afther 
the  'little 
fellas  was 
tuk,  but  to 
the  1  a  s' 
there  'd  be  a 
bit  av  a  smile 
for  rac—mari 

did  be  callin' 

me !     'Twas 

to  see   the 

tight    come 

in    the    big 

eyes  av  her 

that    I     in- 

sinsed   the 

quare  con- 

t rar ious 

words  into  me  head;  an',  afther  all,  she 

liked  best  mo  to  lam  her  me  own  I     The 

pride  av  her  whin  she  got  hcrtongue  roun' 

mai-oumefit,  an'  I  'd  made  shift  to  tell  her 

the  sinsc  av  it,  me  little  dote !     Be  the 

Body  of  Jesus,  av  she 's  not  in  Paradise, 

St.   Pether  'II  want  the    sthrong   arms  on 

him  to  get  hoult  av  mesilf!  " 

He  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands  with 
the  former  despairing  gesture,  but  Thady 
could  not  so  soon  let  the  conversation  lapse. 


Iht  boy  paused,  Ihi  figure  stirred. 
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"Why  wouldn't  she  be  in  the  good 
place  ? ''  he  insinuated. 

"  Faith,  why  not  indade  !  There 's 
some  thinks  a  bit  of  a  brown  face 
makes  all  the  differ,  but  I  'd  be  long 
sorry  to  give  in  that  Thim  above  'd  sour 
thataway  at  the  wans  They  'd  had  the 
makin'  av." 

The  feverish  energy  that  had  given  the 
wasted  form  strength  was  flickering;  a 
longer  pause  fell  before  the  next  words. 

"Sure,  ni  lie  down  a  bit.  Ye'^ 
betther  be  gettin*  off."  He  interrupted 
himself,  surveying  the  child  with  a  burn- 
ing intensity.  "Whisper  now,  ye  won't 
be  lettin'  on  about  me  to  livin'  saint  or 
sinner  }  "  he  finished  hesitatingly. 

"  Deed  an*  I  won't,"  Thady  reassured 
him.  "  isn't  me  mother  at  mc  day  in  an' 
day  out,  fit  to  take  the  skin  off  av  a  cat's 
back,  till  I  'd'  give  her  the  histh'ry  av  ivery 
stitch  I'd  seen.^  But  'tis  less  than  little 
she  gets  out  av  me.  Women's  tongues  is 
made  to  run  a  mile  a  minit,  like  Barney 
Brien's  pigs,  but  men  'd  be  the  quare  fools 
to  go  min'  them ! " 

With  which  happy  epitome  of  national 
sentiment  in  a  country  which  has  success- 
fully escaped  the  inoculation  of  chivalry, 
Thady  departed,  casting  back  lingering 
glances  at  the  grey-stoned  hut. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  of  circumstance 
which  ordains  that  the  action  of  unknown 
individuals  shall  have  pokier  to  affect, 
indirectly  or  otherwise,  one's  personal 
career,  the  stranger  on  St.  Bedan's  Beads 
must  be  considered  as  inducing  Mrs. 
Blake's  helpless  astonishment  on  the 
morrow,  when  Thady,  "  wid  the  out- 
rageousness  av  an  aigle,  up  an'  bid  her 
go  min'  th'  ould  goat  hersilf,"  filling  up 
the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  vanish- 
ing with  the  griddle  -  cake  just  baked. 
Conscience  being  largely  a  product  of 
civilisation,  the  culprit  fared  gaily  forth, 
preferring  to-day  the  road  over  the 
heather  -  jewelled  bogland  to  the  hazard- 
ous passage  in  his  coracle.  As  he  scrambled 
down  the  cliff  opposite  the  thread  of 
islands,  he  perceived  the  lonely  figure 
already  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy. 

"  Ye  *re  the  gran'  man  intirely !  "  was 
his  greeting,  when,  with  bare   little  feet 


glistening  from  the  wet  rocks  over  which 
he  had  waded  from  the  mainland,  the 
child  approached ;  but  after  the  griddle- 
bread  had  been  presented  and  discussed, 
as  before,  in  the  cabin  twilight,  Thady 
had  time  to  weary  of  the  silence.  Various 
small  uneasy  manoeuvres,  as  of  a  puppy 
twitching  under  an  abstracted  hand,  had 
been  executed  before  the  man  spoke  at 
last— 

"  Me  head 's  cracked  wid  the  thinkin' !  " 
he  began.  "  Sure,  afther  me  time  wid 
the  rigmint  was  up,  an'  I  foun'  what  had 
follyed  me  from  oversays,  'twas  mad  to  ind 
it  all  I  did  be,  av  I  hadn't  been  set 
to  see  th'  ould  place  wanst  more,  an'  little 
Kathleen  and  Norah,  the  slips  that'd  cried 
the  eyes  out  av  their  heads  whin  the  big 
brother  wint  soldierin' !  I  betther  have 
left  alone  thrampin'  there,  only  to  fin' 
Katty  whingein'  for  'fraid  I  'd  come  near 
her  clutch  av  childher,  an'  the  little  slieveen 
Norah  whisperin'  'twas  put  up  I  'd  a  right 
to  be,  an'  thim  drawin'  me  pay  I  *  I  'd  be 
long  sorry  ye  'd  get  that  much  av  me,  me 
little  ould  fox,'  savs  I  to  mesilf,  •  I  'd  twintv 
times  over  it  wint  back  into  the  Queen's 
pocket  rather  than  yez  should  get  disposin' 
av  it.'  So  I  lit  out  av  that,  thinkin'  I  'd 
make  out  some  commojous  dissolit  place 
to  lie  down  and  die.  But  I  'm  renagin' 
at  the  notion  now ;  'tis  a  cruel  big  lep, 
and,  maybe,  not  wid  over  an'  above  too 
firm  a  take-off  ayther !  " 

He  had  spoken  with  a  wistful  craving 
for  sympathy  which  vaguely  impressed 
the  hearer.  Thady  possessed  the  intuitive 
perceptions  of  his  nation  ;  they  were  for 
him  as  a  Rosetta  stone  to  unravel  the 
hieroglyphics  of  this  outpouting. 

"  Whethen,  I  'm  sorry  for  yez  I  "  he  said. 
"  Look  at  now,  why  wouldn't  ye  stay  snug 
in  here,  av  y'  are  anny ways  sick  ?  'Tis  the 
black  quite  place,  and  I  '11  engage  to  get 
the  bite  an'  sup  ye  'd  want,  an'  not  let  on 
to  mortial ! " 

Thady's  suggestion,  with  its  lack  of 
perspective  that  enhances  the  "  long,  long 
thoughts"  of  youth,  was  destined  to 
transform  the  desert  of  a  waning  life  with 
the  brief  brilliance  of  a  mirage.  No 
guardian  of  a  concealed  Jesuit  could 
approve  himself  warier  than  he   in   the 


conveyance  to  his  prot^gfi  of  the  food  for  inicrcourse  between  the  discharged  soldier 
which  he  quested  far  and  near,  his  mascu-  and  ihc  dreamy  child.  In  the  days  a 
line  supremacy  at  home  beinjf  happil}'  too     strange  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 


firmly  csiablisjied  to  pirmit  ()f  any  oxira  two,  as  though  a  hn-ath  from  thymy 
energy  of  examination  as  to  liis  whi-ri'-  Thcssahan  slopi's  had  whispered  over 
abouts    in   those  hours    of   incongruous     gorse-scented  Irish  hills,  gennJnatiag  the 
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"white  flower"  of  love  in  these  lovers, 
not  of  the  Symposium.  In  this  union  Jim 
Daly  was  the  **  inspirer,"  Thady  the 
"  hearer,"  the  grey  web  of  hitherto 
monotonous  existence  being  shot  for  the 
boy  by  a  rainbow  tissue  vivid  with  Eastern 
colouring.  It  was  a  butterfly-idyll  which 
the  long  summei  nourished,  but  while  it 
lasted  no  thought  of  coming  loss  troubled 
the  insouciant  Celtic  temperament. 

**  Begorra,  the  way  ye  sit  up  before  me 
brings  Azizun  to  me  mind,"  remarked 
Daly  one  day.  **  The  moral  av  her  way 
av  readin*  the  words  off"  av  me  lips  *fore 
they  'd  be  spoke,  y*  have." 

Thady  listened  gravely.  With  the 
curious  acceptance  of  facts  which  is  one 
altitude  of  childhood,  he  had  seemingly 
acquiesced  in  his  friend's  idiosyncrasies 
of  obviating  personal  contact  as  com- 
pletely as  the  handkerchief  obviated 
personal  observation  ;  with  the  same 
reserve-respecting  faculty  he  had  avoided 
questions  about  the  mysterious  names 
that  on  the  first  day  had  reeled  so  glibly 
from  Daly's  tongue.  But  to-day  the 
reiteration  of  thought  had  fretted  through 
a  certain  shrinking  from  fingering  a  wound. 

**  Mornin',  noon,  an*  night  is  she  'fore 
me,"  the  man  resumed,  slipping  lower  on 
the  wind-swept  grass.  **  Will  I  iver  forgit 
the  day  I  seen  her  first  }  " 

**  Wid  the  big  sarpint  .^"  Thady  supple- 
mented as  he  paused.  Daly's  eyes  opened 
with  a  flash  of  interest. 

**  Did  I  tell  yez  the  way  it  was  ?  Undher 
canvas  we  were,  an'  the  bhoys  desartin' 
be  the  ton  weight,  till  nothin'  would  sarve 
the  Colonel  but  a  comp'ny  should  bate 
up  the  Town  av  the  Dead,  lyin'  not  the 
len'lh  av  grape  off  us.  Musha !  'twas  the 
sight  to  see  the  dead  corpses,  siltin*  wid 
the  legs  lucked  away  undher  thim  at  the 
shop-doors,  ar'  tlie  dhuhis  stiff  as  rams' 
horns  kneelin'  I)e  the  fountains,  wid  the 
bits  o'  clothes  they'd  been  rinsin'  out  whin 
the  black  faver  gripped  thim."  The  broken 
voice  trailed  away  in  audibly.  'Iliady, 
mentally  adjusting  his  new  picture,  was 
relieved  when  the  raconteur  sudden iv 
continued — 

•*  Flaltin'  hersilf  up  in  the  haythen 
timple  she  was,  me  heart*s  core  !  wid  the 


jessamine  rope,  the  thickness  av  her  two 
wrists,  at  her  fut,  an'  the  ould  villain  av  a 
sarpint  eyein'  her  as  bitter  as  sut.  'Twas 
I  give  him  the  dab  on  the  head  which 
rejuced  him  to  -keepin'  company  wid  the 
corpses,  an'  mesilf  had  Azizun  out  av  that 
while  ye  *d  be  clappin'  yer  ban's !  Mo 
cneihhin  cno  \  't wasn't  that  long  'fore  ye 
got  to  give  me  the  kin'  look  out  av  the  tail 
av  yer  eye  I  " 

He  staggered  up,  throwing  his  arms  wide 
in  passion. 

**  Mother  av  God  !  "  he  cried,  **  what 
spite  at  all  did  ye  take  agin  us  ?  Sure,  me 
girl  tuk  the  flowers  to  yez  in  the  chapel 
wan  fur  wan,  wid  what  she  'd  bring  to  the 
timples  fur  ould  acquaintance'  sake ! 
Hadn't  ve  a  mother's  heart  fur  her  whin 
the  two  twins  lay  on  her  breast,  an'  she 
instructin'  me  to  call  her  the  mother  av 
Soma  and  Harkrishan  I  Or  was  it  th'  ould 
gods  lookin'  crooked  on  us  maybe  done 
the  mischief  }  " 

**Arrah,  Jim,  don't  be  takin*  on  that 
fashion  1 "  Thady  entreated,  his  eyes 
widening  with  sudden  tears.  **  See  here 
now,  me  mother's  mad  to  be  off  to  the 
big  patlhern  av  sowls,  where  there's  all 
manner  of  conthrivances  fur  slippin'  thim 
that 's  gone  out  av  Purgathor)-.  Sure,  we 
cud  have  Azizun  out  in  less  than  no 
time." 

The  unaccustomed  name  came  trippingly 
from  his  tongue,  but  Daly  started  erect. 

"  God  shelter  ver  soul  in  Heaven  !  "  he 
gasped.  **  Av  I  knew  she  was  safe  in 
Paradise  I  'd  die  aisy.  'Tis  the  thought  av 
me  colleen  skvtin'  about  like  a  bat  betwixt 
an'  betune  that 's  the  killin'  part !  " 

•*  I  '11  take  off*  wid  mesilf  at  wanst,  thin," 
remarked  Thady.  **  The  patthem  's  on 
to-morrow,  an'  'twill  be  the  great  thing  to 
get  in  wan's  word  'fore  the  saints  is 
moidhered  wid  the  crowd." 

Mrs.  Blake  —  intent  on  a  sick  pig, 
reposing  for  facilities  of  nursing  in  the 
faniilv  bed — was  stricken  with  amazement 
at  her  son's  announcement  of  accompany- 
ing her  to  the  pattern,  **  an'  not  a  word 
more  out  av  him,"  as  she  remarked  resent- 
fully to  her  femali'  friends.  **  I  declare  to 
goodness,"    she    added,    in    a    spasm    of 
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indignation,  "  'twould  take  a  tiger  all  his 
time  to  cope  wid  Thady  !  " 

This  zoological  Barlow  not  being  avail- 
able, Thady  serenely  joined  the  pilgrims 
journeying  over  the  fuchsia-hedged  roads 
towards  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
pattern  was  yearly  celebrated.  As  the  child 
woke  on  the  morrow,  in  the  hospitable 
farmhouse  which  had  received  the  Blake 
contingent  on  the  previous  night,  his  eyes 
fell  on  nd  less  a  person  than  his  parish 
priest,  master  of  all  spiritual  short  cuts. 

"  Come  to  make  your  soul,  my  son  }  "  he 
remarked  approvingly. 

Thady  seized  his  chance. 

"  Would  yer  Riv*rince  be  afther  tellin' 
me  how  to  get  a  sowl  out  av  Purgathorj'?" 
he  demanded,  flinching  no  whit  from  the 
salvoes  of  laughter  around. 

**  Is  it  there  y'  are,  Thady  ?  Well,  to 
circuit  the  holy  well  on  your  knees,  tellin' 
the  beads  the  while,  holds  an  indulgence 
of  fi fty  years  each  circuit.  Will  that  do  ye  ?  " 
responded  Father  French  with  an  admir- 
able gravity,  equalling  that  on  the  small 
eager  face. 

As  the  mountains  grew  clear  under  the 
rising  sun,  the  sienna-tinted  glen  revealed 
the  pattern  already  inaugurated.  From  a 
rude  pulpit  in  the  open.  Father  French  was 
alternately  rallying,  chiding,  and  exhorting 
the  congregation,  while  within  the  chapel 
the  feature  of  the  pattern,  the  priest  from 
Maynooth — report  haloed  him  **  as  having 
been  as  thick  as  thieves  wid  the  Holy 
Father  in  St.  Pether's  " — was  hearing  con- 
fessions, which  the  exigencies  of  '*  polish- 
ing off"  would  seem  to  render  of  a 
composite  nature,  a  penitent  kneeling 
at  each  side  of  the  confessional.  Beyond, 
swathes  of  kneeling  worshippers  stared 
raptly  at  the  blue  and  white  Mary  set  in  a 
wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  or  prayed  the 
"  Ion*  av  the  can'le "  for  the  soul  whose 
vanished  presence  had  been  mistily  visible 
to  them  in  their  pilgrimage  over  the  wet 
heather  that  morning. 

Thad\%  beads  in  hand,  was  alreadv 
among  the  green  ovals  of  the  braml)les 
growing  dahkly  by  the  well-arch,  under 
which  the  agate-clear  water  slept.  His 
hard  little  knees  were  scratched ;  but 
telling    the     beads    possessed     for    him 


a  certain  lightening  charm,  though  of 
rather  a  reminiscent  than  a  devotional 
character,  his  rosar)'  being,  in  fact,  com- 
posed of  the  eyes  of  fishes  captured  by 
himself.  Thady  was  apt  to  pause  on  a 
Hail,  Mary,  in  memor}'of  some  individual 
mackerel  of  prowess,  and  invariably 
lingered  unduly  on  the  fourth  Paternoster, 
represented  by  the  optic  of  a  haddock 
enshrined  in  his  annals  as  endued  in  life 
with  "  the  mouth  av  a  horse  on  him  !  " 

This  martyr's  memorial  had  been  nearly 
attained  on  the  third  circuit,  when  Thadv's 
recollection  was  disturbed  at  sight  of  a 
woman  stooping,  jug  in  hand,  over  the 
well. 

"Mesilf's  padded  from  Lenagh,"  she 
obser\'ed,  '*  fur  to  git  a  sup  av  the  wather 
fur  himsilf.  'Tis  the  gran'  good  healin* 
the  patthem  gives  it  entirely." 

In  the  brilliance  of  a  new  idea  for  once 
the  haddock's  eye  was  told  unnoted, 
Thady  performing  the  remaining  circuits 
in  a  species  of  trot.  Visions  of  the  removal 
of  his  friend's  mysterious  sickness  crowded 
on  him  as  he  loaned  a  cruiskeen  from  a 
woman  fastening  a  rag  commemorative  of 
her  petition  on  a  thorn-bush  near. 

A  scrap  of  his  bawneeh  kept  the  rag 
company,  when,  holding  the  dripping  jug 
to  him,  he  struck  out  for  the  blue  sea-Mne 
with  an  ardour  that  the  actual  miles  of 
road  abated  little.  Something  akin  to 
hejoism  must  have  animated  Thady  as  he 
plodded  on,  browsing  on  the  bunches  of 
crude  blackberries,  thirsty,  but  loyally 
abstaining  from  decreasing  his  precious 
jugful  by  a  drop. 

-  The  air  was  palpitating  in  a  sunset  rose 
when  the  child  reached  the  cliff  below 
which  his  coracle  lay  bedded  in  the  sand. 
At  the  sight,  a  new  courage  kindled  the 
limbs  too  weary  to-night  for  the  overland 
route.  The  coracle  swam  out  towards  the 
sunset. 

Thady  sat,  mortally  tired,  but  exultant. 
The  rocks  screening  St.  Bedan's  Beads 
were  in  sight ;  the  exile  behind  them 
guessed  nothing  of  what  the  coracle's 
buoyant  dance  was  bringing  him. 

The  rock-comb  loomed  before  th^  boat, 
she  dived  through  the  cleft ;  but  the  hands 
guiding    the    oar    were    unreliable   fronv 


excitement  or  fatigue  ;  the  stroke  under 
which  the  coracle  should  have  fled  for- 
ward  fouled  ;  a  tusk  of  rock  ripped  her. 
The  wavering  sunset  crimson-stained  the 
sea  like  blood. 

"Jim!" 

As  Thady  plunged  into  the  smoothly 
lapping  water,  Daly  was  on  his  feet  with 


marreci  remnant — for  Thady,  drowning  not 
ten  yards  from  him,  and  he  stood  and  saw 
him  die. 

■'/""■'" 

For  the  third  time  the  appeal  sounded. 
A  second,  Daly  still  stood ;  then,  with  a 
crj-such  as  burst  from  the  "unhusbanded" 
Achilles  over  dead  Pairoclus,  he  tore  the 


ihc  fierce  charge  of  some  jungle -bea,->t 
rushing  to  a  woundod  cuh.  Already  he 
was  waist  -  deep  in  ihc  wave.i,  when  a 
Medusa-thought  struck  him  into  stone. 
He  stood  still. 

"  Jim  !  '■ 

The  water,  beaten  by  small  drowning 
hands,  rippled  round  the  man,  a  vet}' 
frenzy  of  love  keeping  him  molionles.s. 
He  would    have    given    his    life  — ].oor. 


I,  scanning  the  empty 


il-dtet>  •'•  Iht  u 


masking  rag  from  hin 
sea  wildlv. 

"  Och,'  Thady,  sure  Jim  's  wid  yez  !  "  he 
.shouted,  as  once  more  the  water  gurgled 
sentientiy.  The  hands  which  Daly  bad 
feared  held  a  doom  for  the  child  lie  loved 
caught  at  Death's  vanishing  garment,  and 
prevailed, 

For  Death  had  no  shrinking  from  the 
touch  of  a  le|ier. 


RELICS    OF    OLD    WARS  \ 

AND  OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  | 

By   HELEN    C  GORDON. 


SO  many  and  varied  are  the  sources 
of  information  and  amusement  in 
this  great  capital,  and  so  often  is  the 
quaint  handiwork  ot  a  bygone  age  and  of 
other  countries  presented  to  the  public 


notice  in  temporary  exhibitions,  that  the 
lesser  treasure -h ousts,  \ihich  are  alwajs 
in  our  midst,  are  apt  to  be  clbuHid  out  of 
recollection  by  more  novel  and  better 
advertised  shows. 

When  the  nation  celebrated  Kitchener'f 
brilliant  successes  in  Egypt,  and  feted  the 


hero  of  the  fight,  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  White- 
hall suddenly  became  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  within  its  walls  may  still  be  seen 
many  trophies  of  the  victory  at  Khartoum. 
Objects  of  especial  interest  are  the 
battered  dome  ol  the  Midi's  Tomb, 
shelled  by  the  37th  Field  Battery  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  originally  surmounted  by 
a  brass  ornament .  and  a  wooden  panel 
painted  blue  with  yellow  devices,  from 
that  portion  of  the  monument  in  which 
rests  the  body  of  the  Nubian  carpenter's 
son.  Near  by  are  the  helmet  and  shirt  of 
chain  mail  worn  by  a  Dervish  Kmir,  and 
the  Soudanese  horse's  headguard  which 
belonged  to  Kmir  Zakhi  Osman,  who 
escaped  to  Omdurman  after  the  battle 
of  Atbara.  The  "jibbahs,"  or  Der\ish 
body-garments,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens are  on  view,  are  mostly  of 
cream  cotton  cloth  patterned  with  blue, 
very  similar  in  texture  and  colouring  to 
the  captured  standards,  excepting  one  of 
the  noted  "black  flags,"  which  in  reality 
is  of  a  dark  shade  of  green  ornamented 
with  black  devices.  These  relics,  and 
many  others  of  famous  fights  by  sea  and 
land,  are  exhibited  in  the  Banqueting 
House  of  Whitehall  Palace,  which  is  in 
itself  full  of  historical  interest,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  a  gay  revel  and  mas<]ue 
when  England  was  ruled  by  the  Stuarts, 
The  upper  hall  is  connected  with  a  dark 
page  in  the  annals  of  that  dynasty. 
Through  it  fharles  I.  pas.-ied  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold  erected  outsiiic  one  of  the' 
centre  windows,  clad  in  that  "sky-coloured 
silken  veste."  purchased  not  long  smce  ai 
a  public  auction  for  the  sum  of  two 
hundred   guineas.      Mere   also    Cromwell 
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refused  "  to  under-  with  his  own  «>'eB 

take  this  Govern-  which  way  the  wind 

ment  with  that  title  blew — in  favour  of 

of     King"     when  the     Papist     allies 

urged  by  a  party  of  from     Ireland,    or 

his     adherents    to  the     Protestant 

assume  the  crown.  Prince     from    the 

The   Protector's  Netherlands.      On 

sword    occupies  a  Dec.  13   the  vane 

conspicuous    posi-  pointed    so    deter- 

lion  in  a  case  )ct  ininedly  to  the  east 

apart  for  relics  ol  that    James     look 

the   Great   Rebel-  his  departure  with- 

lion,    and     which  out   further    hcsi- 

contains     as    well  tation   to    France, 

a    Covenanter's  lest    the    |i<i]jiica] 

Bible   and   a    pair  gate  should   prove 

of     large     buff  too  strong  for  him. 

gauntlcts,^   that  I                                                                                 His    successor 

essential     comple-  I                                                                                 turned     the     Hall 

ment   to    the  cos-  thk  DATrF.REu  dome  of  the  jiahdi-s  ioub.          '"*"     ^     Royal 

lume  of  a  Cavalier.  Chapel,    in    which 
On  the  end  of  the  Banqueting  House      took    place   the   annual  ceremonies   con- 
still  stands  the  weathercock  placed  there      nectcd  with  the  distribution  of  the  Maun- 
by  order  of  lames  II.,  that  he  might  sec      day  doles  by  the  Lord  High  Almoner  on 
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the  Thurscl.iy  of  Holy  Week.  Though 
never  consecrated,  the  building  was  utilised 
for  religious  purposes  until  some  eight 
years  since,  when  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  grant  the  use  of  the  llanqueting  Hall 
for  a  museum, 

A  large  collection  of  decorations  con- 
ferred "  for  valour  "  testifies  to  the  braverj' 
of  our  soldiers  and  bluejackets.  One 
silver  medal  is  particularly  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  specially  struck 
to  commemorate  the  courage  of  one 
private  soldier,  John  Skinner,  of  the 
I  St  Foot  Guards,  in  the  Walcheren  Expe- 
dition of  i8og.  Twelve  of  the  French 
cannon  were  found  spiked  at  Fort  de  Kaih, 
and  the  plucky  Orcnadier  obtaineil  permis- 
sion from  his  Colonel  to  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult feat  of  unspiking  them.  Though  in 
the  midst  of  a  heas'v  fire,  he  succeeded 
in    his   object   by  using   a  tool    he    had 


ingeniously  manufactured  for  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  some  sand. 

Among  the  medals  presented  hy  Colonel 
tiie  Hon.  H.  Eaton  are  three  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  one  of  which  boasts 
fourteen  clasps  and  the  other  two  thirteen 
each.  These  belonged  originally  to  a 
ser>ceant  and  two  privates  of  the  7th  Foot, 


named  Hardy,  brothers  by  kinship  as  well 
as  in  arms.  Sacred  memorials  of  the  same 
campaign  arc  the  officers'  sashes  used  at 
that  solemn  midnight  burial  to  lower  the 
body  of  Sir  John  Moore  into  his  unmarked 
grave  ere  the  British  troops  set  sail  for 
England  and  "  left  him  alone  with  his 
glory." 

Orders   both  English   and   foreign   are 
placed  with  other  personal  relics  of  the 
great  Generals  and  commanilers  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  and  not'  least  among 
[hem  is  the  Garter  worn  by  the  Iron  Duke. 
The  same  case  contains  two  handkerchiefs 
finely  embroidered  with  the  initial  "  W"  and 
a  coronet;  and  a  small  pocket-glass  used 
by   Napoleon    on    the    fielil  of  Waterloo, 
together  with  his  shaving-brush  and  razor. 
The  skeleton    df  his  favourite    chargi^r. 
Marengo,   occupies  a  conspicuous   posi- 
tion,   and   beside   it  is  the  saddle  used 
hy  Jtliicher  in  the 
same    memorable 
camjKiign.  Above 
tfiese     relics     of 
both  victors  and 
vanquished    hang 
the  colours  of  the 
old     33rd     Foot, 
now  the  Duke  of 
Wellington'sWest 
Riding  Regiment. 
Sent  up  to  London 
when  the  "  Lord 
Warden     of    the 
Cinque    Ports" 
was  borne  to  his 
rest  with  all    the 
ur  of  a  great  military 
;d  was  the  good  old 
e,  wife  of  the  Colonel 
lired  it  herself  with  a 
Iding-gown.    A  model 
of  Waterloo,    "that    first  and    last    of 
fields,  king-making  viclorj-,"  built  and 
exhibited      by    private     enterprise,      was 
bought      for     the     nation     by     uni\ersal 
desire    in     1S51,    and    presented   to   this 
Museum.    The  Duke  himself  had  naturally 
taken  a  great   interest  in  the  work,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  visitors  to  inspect  it 
when    completed.      Meeting    a    lady    on 
the    staircase    on    his    way    out    of    the 
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.^nilding  where  the  model  was  originally 
shown,  he  addressed  her,  saying,  "Madam, 
are  you  going  lo  sec  the  niotlel  of 
Waterloo  ?  I  can  tell  you  it 's  excellent. 
I  was  there,  you  know."  Opposite  to  it 
is  a  representation  of  a  great  naval  victory, 
the  battle  of  'I'rafalgar,  with  the  ships, 
both  French  and  Knglish,  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle.  Much  has  been  heard  lately 
of  Nelson's  R'lics,  and  here  are  a  goodly 
number ;  among  them  the  .Admiral's 
silver  drJnking-cup  and  a  small  ivor>' 
toothpick  -  casf,  with  a  lock  of  Lady 
Hamilton's  hair  inserted  in  the  lid  under 
glass,  and  always  carried  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket.  Interesting  memorials  of  his 
ojK-rations  iu  Corsica,  when  Captain  of 
H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  are  five  of  the  earliest 
French  colours  known  to  be  in  existence, 
captured  at  Raslia  and  Calvi. 

Somewhat  of  a  mystery  surrounds  the 
two  provisional  standards  taken  in  i8iz 
from  the  same  courageousfoe  at  Salamanca. 
So  rudely  are  they  constructed  that  it  is 
supposed  they  were  fashioned  l>y  the 
soldiers  themselves,  and  were  carried  by 
battalions  which  had  either  already  lost 
their  eagles  or  not  yet  won  them,  and  who 
felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  rallying- 

IVesent  at  this  and  other  great  actions 
of  the  Peninsular  War  was  another  hero. 
Lord  Raglan,  who,  forty-two  joars  after- 
wards, by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  won  the  bfiton  of  a  Fie]d-:Marshal. 

The  [)erils  of  the  deep  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  war  are  exempli  lied  in  various 
ways,  and  the  jiower  of  the  narwhal 
or  sword Iish  is  not  the  least  among 
them.  A  solid  piece  of  oak  is  exhibited, 
originally  a  jKirtion  of  H.JLS.  /•hmr, 
zi  in.  of  which  had  l>een  penetrated 
by  the  tusk  of  this  sea-monsier,  which 
var}-  in  length  from  six  to  ten  feet. 
So  great  is  the  force  of  such  an  attack, 
Ihat  the  crew  of  the  fl/uri  Prince  fell  their 
g(MKl  ship  vibrate  from  stem  to  stern  when 
assailed  in  like  fashion  whilst  cruising  in 
the  South  Seas.  H.M.S.  Rr.mge  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  destruction  through  a 
rat's  nest,  the  blackened  fragments  of 
which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Museum.     The    old    rat    discovered    an 


apparent  treasure  in  a  lucifer  match, 
which,  not  being  a  "  patent  safety," 
ignited  as  it  was  dragged  into  the  nest, 
kindled  the  rubbish  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  destroyed  the  young.  The 
ship's    crew,    though    speedily    apprised 


r,.fLu. 


of  their  ilanger  by  the  strong  smell  of 
burning  which  pervaded  the  vessel,  were 
puzzled  to  locate  it.  A  general  hunt  was 
instituteil  for  the  cause  of  the  fire,  which 
resulted  in  the  blazing  nest  being  dragged 
out  from  behind  the  cable-tier, 

.\  shark,  that  much-dreaded  denizen  ol 
tro|>ical  waters,  once  did  good  service  by 
swallowing  the  shi]>'s  papers  of  the  brig 
Xanfy,  one  of  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels 
employed  by  ^lessrs.  Deverhagen,  Grover, 
and  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  ostensibly  fur  the 
delivcrj'  of  merchandise.  The  Xtinty  left 
Baltimore  one  July  morning  in  1 790  bound 
for  Curu^oa,  but  en  route  she  put  in  at 
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Aruba,  a  port  which  afforded  safe  shelter  another  prize.  A  claim  was  put  into  the 
to  ships  of  war  of  all  nations.  There  court  at  Kingston  by  the  owners  of  the 
she  disembarked   a    cargo  of  arms  and     brig   for   the    dismissal    of   Mr.   Wylie's 


ammunition,     and     her     skipper     per-  salvage  suit,  which  alleged  that  the  vessel 

formed     the     remainder     of     his     pre-  was  an  "  enemy  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  and 

scribed    voyage    in    a    small     coasting;-  King,"  and  was  therefore  "  good  and  lawful 

vessel.     On  her  way  back  to  Baltimore  prize  in  the  high  seas,"    While  the  case 

the  brig  was  captured  by  Lieutenant  Hugh  was    being    tried.    Lieutenant     Michael 

Wyije,  of  H.M.S.  Sparmv,  off  the  Isle  de  Fitton,  commanding  a  tender  of  H.M.S. 

Vachc,    and    sent    into   Port    Royal   with  Abergavenny,    killed     a     shark     off     San 
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Domingo,  in  the  maw  of  ^which  were 
found  the  real  ship's  papers  of  the 
A'aitcy,  of   a  decidedly  different    nature 


from  those  handed  into  court  and  sworn 
to  by  the  skipper.  A  rigorous  search  of 
the  brig  itself  brought  to  light  further 
documents  of  a  thoroughly  incriminating 
character  in  the  captain's  cabin,  "  so  hard 
drove  in  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
be  taken  out,  and  In  a  cask  of  salt  porl^" 

A  charmingly  pretty  souvenir  of  » 
circumnavigator  is  an  old  china  punch- 
bow  I,  in  which 
Captain  Cook  mixed 
his  grug  while  eic- 
ptoring  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  an 
appropriate  memorial 
of  the  dangers  of  the 
North- We  St  Passage 
is  a  snow-rake  which 
belonged  to  Franklin, 
found  on  Beechy 
Island,  his  first  winter 
quarters.  It  was 
presented  by  Admiral 
Sir  Erasmus 
Ommancy,  by  whom 
it  was  picked  up 
when,  as  Captain 
Ommaney,  he  com- 
manded the  Assiflanci- 
in  one  of  the  many 

expeditions    that  fragments  of  a  h' 

sailed    in    search    of  _„j 

the  great  explorer. 

In  the  crjpt  of  the  Banqueting  House 
are  stored  models  of  almost  every  known 
craft  that  has  been  launched  on  the  ocean. 


together  with  specimens  ol  boat- tackles, 
capstans,  messengers,  and  naval  gunnery, 
interesting  only  to  the  professional  seaman. 
The  upper  hall  also  contains  several  ships 
in  miniature,  some  of  which  were  made  by 
the  French  prisoners  from  the  meal-bones 
supplied  with  their  rations.  One  tiny 
frigate  of  pith,  with  all  sails  set,  is 
quite  remarkable  from  the  ingenuity 
and  daintiness  of  its  construction.  The 
finished  fragments  of  the  model  were 
inserted  piece  by  piece  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  of  quaint  old-fashioned 
shape,  bo«ght  by  Commander  Cole  in 
Peterborough  Market  and  given  to  the 
prisoner. 

A  large  model  of  H.M.S.  CormvaUit 
is  noteworthy,  not  only  from  its  con- 
struction, but  also  from  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  itself,  filled  with  stones,  was 
sunk  to  form  the  foundation  of  Shecmess 
letty. 

The  Museum  also  contains  a  number  of 
weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive, 
some  of  which  are  of  historical  antiquity, 
«ome  curious  in  shape  and  construction. 


and  many  which  illustrate  by  certain 
technical  details  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
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In  173+.  when  making  excavations  for 
the  piers  of  Westminster  Bridge,  a  sword 
was  dug  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
supposed  to  be  old  Roman  from  its  form 
afed  workmanship,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing its  long  interment  in  a  watery 


supposed    t9    be    the    finest    specimen 
extant. 

Noteworthy  amongst  weapons  frem  the 
East  is  the  war -quoit  peculiar  to  the 
Akaii  sect  of  Sikhs.  For  "extravagance 
of  fanaticism  "  these  Ishmaehtes  of  India 
are  probably  unrivalled,  though  they  may 
be  compared  to  a  similarly  murderous 
and  better  known  religious  fraternity, 
the  Thugs,  or  "  people  who  use  the 
noose."  In  obedience  to  their  founder, 
these  Akaii  warriors  wear  only  dark  blue 
linen  and  steel,  and  their  imposing  conical 
turbans  are  made  ovcra  substructure  of  cane 
encircled  with  quoits  gradually  diminJsli- 
ing  in  size  as  they  reach  the  lop,  and  into 
which  arc  thrust  crescents,  small  knives, 
and  tiger-claws  of  steel.  So  skilful  are 
they  in  hurling  this  circular  weapon  that 
at  a  distance  of  eighty  paces  they  ca» 
make  sure  of  their  victim.  Twirling  the 
shar^i- edged  metal  ring  round   the  first 
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grave,  is  in  a  wonderfully  good  state 
of  preservation.  Of  swords  rendered 
famous  by  the  great  men  who  wore  and 
use<]  ihcni  to  such  purpose,  the  authen- 
ticity of  one  which  belonged  to  General 
Wolfe  has  been  hotly  disputed  by  American 
possessors  of  another  weapon,  picked  up 
in  close  proximity  to  the  spot  where  the 
hero  lay  wounded  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
As  many  another  sword  must  have  fallen 
from  dead  hands  on  that  memorable 
September  day  in  1759,  not  much  attention 
need  be  paid  to  a  claim  based  upon  so 
inadequate  a  foundation.  Formidable 
claymores,  wielded  "  lang  syne"  by  sturdy 
Highlanders  in  border  foray  or  more 
serious  combat,  contrast  with  delicate 
yet  not  less  deadly  rapier.s,  one  of  which, 
from  I'oledo,  valued    at   400  guineas,  is 


u.Jt 


finger,  and  suddenly  raising  the  hand,  they 
launch  it  at  ];im  ivith  deadly  aim. 

A  Dervish  was  four.d  using  a  curiously 
shaped  implement  ugainst  another  black 
at  Umdurinan ;   and  when  the  Mahratta 
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Private  Grundy,  one  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison  at  Etshowe  during  the  Znlu  War 
of  '79.  At  the 
end  of  January- 
about  seven 
hundred  men, 
under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel 
Pearson,  were 
surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  with  only 
a    sufficiency    of 

supplies  to  stand  a  six  weeks'  siege  if 
served  at  half  rations.  A  strong  force 
marched     to    their     relief    with     Lord 


DEKVISH 


Chelmsford  at  its  head,  and  when  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Etshowe,  was  able  to 
set  up  a  commu- 
nication with  the 
imprisoned 
troops  by  means 
of  sunlight- 
flashing  mirrors. 
Desperate  indeed 
were  the  signals 
RUM  ouDUKMAN.  scnt  in  this  wise 

from  the  high 
banks  of  the  Tugela  River — 150  sick, 
fifty  wounded,  provisions  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted ;  but  at  length,  after  more  than 
nine  weeks  of  weary  waiting.  Colonel 
Pearson  and  his  officers  were  able  to  flash 
their  congratulations  to  their  rescueis 
on  the  decisive  victory  they  had  witnessed, 
which  threw  open  for  them  the  gates  ol 
their  prison. 

A  lasting  record  of  great   and  gallant 
deeds,  this  Kluseum,  of  the  glorious  dead. 


"  feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by 
their  birth,"  who,  unsurpassed  by  any 
nation  in  their  stining  spirit  of  adventure 
and  devotion  to  thfir  cause  and  country, 
have  sprung  from  this  "blessed  plot,  this 
earth,  this  realm,  this  England!  " 


THE 

MAN 

WHO 

NEVER 

CAME. 

By  GEORGE 

GAMBLE. 

Author 

of    '*A    Farrago    of  Folly;'    etc. 
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WONDER  if   he'll  come  to-day, 
Grandfather  ?  " 
He    may,    my   lass — he    may.     Who 
knows  ?  " 

Every  morning,  after  the  first  year,  the 
old  man  and  the  young  girl  exchanged  these 
same  remarks.  And  every  morning  during 
that  following  period  they  strolled  down  to 
a  little  wooden  landing-stage  built  beside 
the  sea,  and  with  longing  eyes  gazed  far 
out  over  the  unalterable,  ever-changing 
waters  —  watching  the  distant  passing 
ships,  wondering  which  of  them  would 
make  for  the  harbour,  and  waiting  for  a  man 
who  to  them  wa(s  all  the  world.  But  watch 
and  wait  and  wonder  who  would,  he  made 
no  sign— he  neither  came  nor  sent.  .  .  . 

Some  time  in  the  year  1760,  Peter 
Thornton,  a  big-hearted  young  sailor,  fell 
deeply  in  love.  In  due  season,  his  love 
being  returned,  he  married.  For  a  while 
he  was  happy  —  very  happy.  One  fine 
morning,  however,  his  loving  wife  presented 
him  with  two  sons ;  avoiding  all  trouble  of 
rearing  them  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
dying.  In  the  course  of  time  these  sons 
grew  up,  and,  like  their  father,  went  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.  Also  like  their  father, 
they  afterwards  married.  The  wife  of  one 
became  the  mother  of  a  boy — christened 
Charlie  ;  the  wife  of  the  other  became  the 
mother  of  a  girl — christened  Mar}'.  The 
twin  -  brothers  shared  a  fishing  -  smack  ; 
and  for  many  years  they  followed  their 
calling  without  undue  accident. 

But  one  tempestuous  night,  when  was 
heard  "  thunder  of  storm  on  the  sands  and 
wailing  of  wives  on  the  shore,"  they  were 
both  summoned  to  the  deep.  The  mother 
of  Charlie  never  recovered  from  the  sudden 


loss  of  her  husband ;  and  she  ofttimes 
bitterly  reviled  the  ocean  for  stealing  hira 
from  her.  Bom  and  bred  in  a  little  village 
some  forty  miles  inland,  and  not  being  so 
habit-hardened  as  were  the  other  women, 
she  was  unable  to  bear  her  cross  so  stoutly. 
Not  long  afterwards  she  gave  up  bearing 
it  at  all.  When  that  occurred,  the  mother 
of  Mary  took  Charlie  under  her  lee,  and 
for  some  time  managed  to  keep  things 
floating.  One  quiet  night,  however,  just 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  she  herself  sud- 
denly sank.  What  would  have  happened 
to  the  boy  and  girl — now  aged  twelve  and 
eleven  respectively — if  their  grandfather 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  the  gossips  of 
the  village  didn't  know,  they  didn't ;  and, 
not  knowing,  they  pursued  the  usual  policy 
of  telling  everybody. 

Peter  Thornton  had  ploughed  the  ocean 
for  fifty-two  years — thirty-eight  of  them 
as  captain.  But,  now,  the  truth  had  been 
forced  upon  him  that  it  was  "  time  to  be 
old — to  take  in  sail.  The  (}od  of  Bounds, 
who  sets  to  seas  a  shore,"  had  ordained 
that  the  aged,  storm  -  beaten  mariner 
should  cast  anchor,  and  await  the  in- 
evitable signal  in  well  -  won  peace. 
Accordingly,  he  bore  up  for  his  native 
village — Barcombe,  on  the  coast,  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  Plymouth ;  and,  with 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  a  lifetime,  he 
provided  a  pleasant  harbourage  for  him- 
self and  his  orphan  grandchildren. 

Four  years  elapsed.  Then,  Charlie, 
fired  by  tales  of  daring  deeds  seen  and 
done  by  the  old  man,  yearned  to  go  and 
do  likewise.     One  day  he  went. 

He  was  expected  to  be  back  in  six 
months.   The  expectation  was  not  realised. 
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Twelve  months  passed.  Two  years  passed — 
three — four — five.  Still  he  came  not.  Six 
years  dragged  their  slow  lengths  along — 
six  years,  bringing  >vith  them  the  births, 
(kaths,  weddings,  christenings,  funerals, 
and  all  other  minor  details  of  change 
and  chance,  growth  and  decay,  incidental 
lo  such  a  period — but  no  Charlie. 


waters  —  watching  the  distant  passing 
ships,  wondering  which  of  them  would 
make  for  the  harbour,  and  waiting  for  a 
man  who  to  them  was  all  the  world.  But 
watch  and  wait  and  wonder  who  would,  he 
made  no  sign — he  neither  came  nor  sent. 
The  power  of  Peter's  ho|>e  was  astound- 
ing.    Indeed,  as  the  years  passed,  an.d  he 


ilary  u-uuld  «. 


more  pniy  lo  God  that  Ihe  lad  the  ItneJ  uiighl  ie  ptrmitled  lo  return. 


"  I  wonder  if  he  '11  come  to-day,  (Grand- 
father." 

"He  may,  my  luss — he  may.  Who 
knows  r  " 

Kvcr}'  morning,  after  the  first  year,  the 
old  man  and  the  young  girl  exchanged 
these  same  remarks.  .\nd  every  morning 
during  that  following  iicricd  they  strolled 
down  tu  a  little  wooden  landtng-stagc  built 
beside  the  !.ea,  and  with  longing  eyes  gazed 
far  out  over  the  unaltiTable,  ever-changing 


consequently  grew  older  and  older,  his 
optimism  became  almost  childish,  "The 
si-a  is  just,"  he  used  to  say.  ".\nd  although 
it  took  my  sons  and  many  another  brave 
fellow  I  've  known,  it  won't  take  him.  It 
won't  take  our  Charlie.  We — me  and  you, 
lass — want  him  too  much."  On  the  one 
subject,  at  least,  he  did  not  allow  his 
experience  to  interfere  with  his  hope : 
in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  wisely  foolish. 
The   great  dream  of  his  life  was  to  live 
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till  the  boy  came  back — the  boy  «lioni  he 
yearned  to  look  upon  once  again — the 
boy  whom,  in  ihc  course  of  time,  he  had 
come  to  idolise.  In  his  estimation,  with 
Charlie  none  could  compare.  Charlie 
was  "  the  finest  fellow  that  ever  broke  a 


by  the  old  man's  incessant  praising  of 
him — she  grew  to  love  him  in  earnest. 
He  became  her  idol ;  at  his  shrine  she 
daily  worshipped.  Others  might  be  as 
tall  and  as  strong,  and  perhaps  even  as 
handsome  ;    but   none    was   so   loyal,    so 


r^ffr  ami  M„n-  :rw  sea. 

sailor's  biscuit  !  "  One  dav  he  would 
return— a  great  man,  a  famous  man.  And 
then  his  fellow  villagers  ivoiild  see  his 
worth,  and,  seeinj;.  would  admire. 

Mari*  hail  been  her  cousin's  sweellieart 
before  he  went  out  over  the  seas.  Cer- 
tainly, they  were  onl>-  boy  ami  girl  ;  but 
their  vows,  had  n<)t  been  all  in  play.  And 
during  his  absence— her  imagination  fifed 


il  nt  Im  h-  Ihdr  ivltage, 

brave,  so  noble.  Was  he  not  constant  to 
her  when  their  schoolfellow,  Maggie  I.*e, 
set  her  cap  at  him  .'  Did  he  not  save 
Hob  Clears  from  drowning  ?      Would  he 

not }    Ves,  her  grandfather  was  right ! 

There  was  nobody  like  Charlie — nobody  I 
One    dav    he    would    return,   as   be   had 

promised,  and  then 

^"ven  when  her  own  hope  failed  ((lod 
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knows  how  often  that  agony  was  borne!) 
and  she  gave  up  her  sweetheart  for  lost, 
she  still  encouraged  the  old  man  in  his 
belief.  He  had  been,  and  was  yet,  so  kind 
to  her,  so  loving,  that  she  determined  to 
strengthen,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
.the  one  hope  that  brightened  his  declining 
days.  This  did  good  in  another  way. 
By  ge'tting  others  to  believe,  one  some- 
times believes  oneself.  And  thus  it 
chanced  with  Mary.  That  her  lover  would 
return,  became  with  her — owing  to  her 
constant  assertions  —  a  matter  of  little 
doubt.  And  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
of  her  deprivation,  Mary  had  thought  and 
talked  herself  into  accepting  Charlie's 
home-coming  as  a  thing  of  certainty. 

In  the  days  when  Peter  and  Mary  waited 
for  news,  communication  was  so  indefinite, 
especially  with  a  small  off-the-map  place 
like  Barcombe,  that  no  letter  or  traveller 
could  be  expected  till  actually  arrived. 
Therefore,  Peter  and  Mary  were  not  so 
convinced  of  the  death  ol  their  absent 
man  as  would  people  in  these  latter  days 
be  by  such  hope-killing  silence.  Indeed, 
they  were  not  convinced  at  all.  By  con- 
stant tending,  the  belief  that  Charlie 
would  return  became  so  firmly  planted  in 
their  minds,  and  flourished  so  exceedingly 
strong,  that  nothing  could  uproot  it. 

**  Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  suc- 
ceeded each  other."  Still  the  much- 
longed-for  man  came  not.  But,  although 
again  and  again  these  patient  watchers 
felt  the  anguish  of  a  heart  hungering  for 
sight  of  a  loved  one,  and  although  again 
and  again  they  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
hope  deferred,  they  never  despaired.  Each 
continued  to  cheer  and  beguile  the  other 
into  believing  that  their  idol  would  return. 

**  He  *11  come  yet,"  Peter  would  say, 
"  He  *11  como  yet,  I  tell  thee.  He  must 
come  !  Although  the  others  wiTe 
drowned — good  men,  too — he  can*t  be. 
It   wouldn't  be  fair.     He's  so  loval,  mv 

m  m 

lass — so  brave!  Yes,  he  Ml  come  some 
day — a  great  man.  And  then,  I  know, 
he  *1I  marry  thee  !  " 

And  the  girl  would  laugh,  and  say  that 
(Grandfather  it  was  who  wanted  Charlie, 
(irauilfather  it  was  who  desen-ed  Charlie, 
Grandfather  it  was  who  would  be  granted 


Charlie.  And  then,  with  all  the  implicit 
faith  of  her  simple  soul,  with  all  the  tender 
fondness  of  her  kindly  heart,  Mary  would 
once  more  pray  to  God  that  the  lad  she 
loved  might  be  permitted  to  return,  might 
be  permitted  to  comfort  and  console — 
Grandfather ! 

It  was  the  end  of  a  rainy  summer  after- 
noon. Peter  and  Mary  were  seated  at  tea 
in  their  cottage.  They  were  talking  of  their 
lost  man. 

**  I  wonder  if  he  '11  come  to-day.  Grand- 
father }  " 

**  He  may,  my  lass — he  may.  Who 
knows  ?  " 

Just  then  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds 
opened,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its 
majesty ;  while,  shortly  afterwards,  across 
the  sky  stretched  with  glorious  brilliance  a 
beautiful  rainbow. 

"  Look ! "  cried  the  old  man,  pointing 
through  the  casement.  "  There  's  God's 
sign  that  the  world  will  never  again  be 
drowned  I  You  know,  my  lass,  as  the 
parson  told  us  the  other  day.  Perhaps  we 
may  take  it  that  our  Charlie " 

While  he  was  speaking,  there  came  from 
outside  a  shuffling  sound  of  footsteps, 
followed  by  a  disquieting  thud  upon  the 
door  —  as  of  a  body  lurching  heavily 
against  it. 

Was  this  someone  being  carried  }  Was 
this  the  dead  returned }  Was  this  a 
drowned  man's  feet  thrusting  stiffly  at 
the  door.** 

**  Come  in  !  "  faltered  Mary. 

Following  several  ineffectual  attempts, 
the  latch  was  lifted  and  the  door  flung 
open.  Into  the  centre  of  the  room 
staggered,  rather  than  walked,  a  young 
man.  He  was  hollow-cheeked,  apparently 
through  privation.  His  clothes  were  old 
and  torn,  and  soaked  with  rain  ;  his  boots 
were  burst  at  the  seams  and  covered  with 
mud.  His  hair  was  uncombed ;  his  face  and 
hands  were  unwashed.  His  whole  aspect 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  tramped  for 
miles  with  little  food  and  less  shelter.  But 
if  he  had  not  had  much  food,  he  had  had 
much  drink — too  much  drink.  And  strong 
drink  at  that.  He  appeared  to  know  it : 
for  he  tried  to  steady  himself  by  clutching 
at  the  table.     In  so  doing  he  swept  on  to 
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the  floor  some  of  the  tea-things.  Stand- 
ing, or  rather  swaying,  among  the  frag- 
ments, he  eyed  the  expectant  onlookers 
with  a  drunken  leer.  Then  he  mattered — 
"Well  —  old,  old  man  (hie!),  don'tsch 
Lnow  me  .•' " 

Know  him  ?  Of  course  I  Or  why  make 
towards  him,  and  pat  him  lovingly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  laugh,  and  shout,  and  cr}', 


heard  always  so  bepraiscd,  the  man  she 
has  learnt  to  admire  and  to  love  I  Tall 
he  is ;  and,  were  he  but  dean,  handsome 
he  is.  But  drank — her  Charlie  drunk  ! 
Oh,  the  shame  of  it ! 

"  He 's  come,  my  lass  !  "  shouted  old 
Peter,  wild  with  delight.  "  He 's  come 
back  I  Our  Charlie 's  come  back !  I 
always  said  he  would  I     The  sea  couldn't 


Ht  tried  lo  steady  kimsttf  I 


cltttihing  at  the  table.     In 
some  of  the  Ha-things. 


and  tall  him  "Charlie!  My  Charlie! 
Our  Charlie  !  C.ooci  Charlie  !  "  Know 
him  .'  Of  course  !  The  idol  lias  come 
at  last! 

Mari-,  who  had  rijci  when  the  door 
ha<l  been  so  rudely  flung  open,  now  stood 
watching  the  two  men  with  staring  eyes 

and    whitened    checks Surely  her 

grandfather  must  be  mistaken  !  SurcK. 
the  miserable  object  that  he.  is  caressinp  is 
not  Charlie !     Charlie,   the  man    she  has 


take  him.  .  ,  .  You'll  find  he's  a  bit 
strange — after  being  away  so  long.  But 
it  'II  soon  pass  off.  He 's  only  been  goin* 
in  for  a  little  mcrry-makin' — with  his  ship- 
mates— on  account  of  his  comin'  back  you 
know,  my  lass — on  account  of  his  comin' 

back Charlie 'sail  right,!  tell  you. 

Charlie 's  all  right." 

Just  then  the  idol  seemed  to  be  doing 
his  best  to  contradict  thai  statement.  Full 
though  he  was,  he  could  no  more  stand 
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ttprighb  than  can  an  empty  sack.  Accord- 
ingly, he  watched  for  the  sofa  to  come 
round  to  him.  When  it  did,  he  clutched 
it  as  firmlv  as  he  could,  lest  it  should 
escape  him.  And  with  a  growl  of  con- 
tentment he  dropped  €n  to  it,  clumsily 
and  heavily. 

"  Well,  Mary,  girl,"  he  murmured. 
"  I  *ve  come  back 't  last.  Been  roun* 
comer — to  see  time — at  Jolly  (hie !)  Tar. 
Six  minutes  past — six  minutes  past !  No, 
six  years  past !  Hee,  hee,  hee  !  Six  years 
past !  RathV  late.  .  .  .  Bett'r  late — than 
too  late!  Hie!  .  .  .  Oh,  dear  mc !  What 
Manners!  Tell  y*ll'bout  (hie!)  morrer! 
Hie  !  Manners,  Charlie,  manners  !  Hie ! 
Hie  !  " 

With  a  dull  stare  and  multiplying  vision 
born  of  strong  drink,  he  looked  helplessly 
around  the  room.  (Jetting  tired  of  count- 
ing the  number  of  old  women  and  young 
men — no,  young  men  and  old  women — 
no — and  getting  tired  of  endeavouring  to 
determine  how  many  twisted  legs  the  lop- 
sided table  really  had  got,  he  shortly  after- 
wards fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

This,  then,  thought  poor  disillusioned 
Marv — only  >she  was  far  too  troubled  to 
put  her  thoughts  into  words — this,  then, 
was  the  reality  of  the  ideal  personage  that 
her  girlish  imagination,  stimulated  by  the 
old  man's  reiterated  praises,  had  u[>- 
ronjnreii  and  glorified.  This,  then,  was — 
Ah,  dear  Clod!  Her  beautiful  idol  had 
fallen  from  its  pedestal,  and,  now,  was  as 
the  c  ups  that  were  lying  upon  the  floor. 
Hut  then* !  It  was  not  entirely  Charlie's 
fault  that  she  had  been  so  sorely  dis- 
a|>pointed.  He  had  never  made  profes- 
sions of  sainthood  ;  he  had  never  promised 
to  fome  baek  great  and  glorious.  He 
had  only  proniisrd  to  come  back — ^just 
himself.  And,  therefore,  Charlie  was  not 
to  lilamc. 

IVtiT  frit  not  nearly  so  concerned  as 
did  his  granddaughter  about  the  eon- 
.dition  ot  his  newly  returned  grandson. 
Peter  was  only  glad  that  he  had  got  him 
back  at  all,  ( )f  course,  he  would  have 
muc!)  preferred  him  to  have  re-entered 
his  native  village  with  sounding  of 
trumpets  and  waving  of  banners,  insteail 
of  crawling  back  as  he  had  done,  like  an 


outcast  or  a  wounded  animal.  And,  equally 
of  course,  he  would  have  preferred  him 
sober  to  drunk.  Still,  he  had  really  got 
him  back.  He  could  see  him,  he  could 
touch  him !  He  had  really  got  him 
back  —  after  so  many  empty  years  of 
weary  watching,  waiting,  and  wondering ! 
And  for  that  he  was  more  than  grateful. 

For  a  while  Peter  and  Mary  sat  and 
discussed  Charlie's  probable  adventures, 
as  they  had  done  so  many  times  before. 
But,  now,  with  what  different  imaginings ! 
Then  Peter  suggested  that  Mar}*  should 
go  to  bed,  while  he  himself  sat  and  watched 
by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  on  which,  with 
mouth  wide  open,  and  breathing  ster- 
torously,  lay  Charlie,  still  sleeping  off  his 
drink. 

**  Don't  thee  fret,  my  lass ;  don't  thee 
fret.  He  '11  be  all  right  to-morrow.  I  '11 
take  care  of  him." 

But  Peter  did  not  take  the  care  he 
wished.  In  the  night,  worn  out  with 
excitement,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke,  the  day  was  breaking.  Rising 
briskly  from  his  chair,  he  hobbled  to  the 
window  and  threw  back  the  shutter.  Over 
the  sea  rose  a  pink  blush  of  dawn,  with 
all  its  promise  of  sorrow  ended  and  of 
happier  things  to  be.  As  Peter  gazed, 
his  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  Thousands 
of  times  had  he  accepted  a  similar 
promise  ;  thousands  of  times  had  he  been 
cheated.  But  this  time  all  would  be  really 
well.  Turning  to  the  sofa,  he  found  that 
Charlie  was  still  slumbering — slumbering- 
very  peacefully — slumbering  as  he  had 
left  him — breast  downwards,  face  turned 
to  the  wall. 

Later,  he  tried  to  awaken  him.  So  did 
Man'.     So  did  the  villas^e  doctor. 

The  last-named  said  that  it  was  alcoholic 
poisoning,  accelerated  by  exposure  and 
want  of  food  ;  and  that  deceased  must 
have  died  in  his  sleep,  (juite  quietly  and 
without  pain. 

Smitten  old  Peter  bore  the  agony  of  his 
loss  fairly  well  till  the  funeral.  But  when, 
standing  beside  the  grave,  he  heard  the 
clods  of  clay  strike  upon  the  coffm-lid, 
the  full  consciousness  of  what  had 
hapi)ened  came  strong  upon  him.  Then 
he    broke    down.       He    was    led    home 
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whimpering  like  a  child — a  child  that  has 
been  deprived  of  a  cherished  possession. 
Afterwards  his  memory,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned Charlie's  strange  and  brief  reappear- 
ance, became  a  blank.  Forgetting  that 
his  grandsof.  was  lying  quietly  in  the 
churchyard  beneath  the  waving  grass,  he 
persisted  in  watching  beside  the  rolling 
sea.   as   in   the  years  agone.     Then,  for 


long  while  ago,  though — a  long  while. 
And  he's  not  come  yet.  Why  do  they 
keep  him  from  me  ?  .  .  .  And  he 's  not 
come  yet,  he's  not  come  yet !  " 

Nobody  ever  undeceived  him.  And 
he  was  right,  after  all.  Though  Charlie 
came,  the  man — the  ideal  man — for  whom 


\s  aliohBlic  poiioning. 


the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing.  And  to 
everyone  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  he 
told  the  storj' — as  he  kncvt  it — of  his  lost 

"A  fine  fellow— a  noble  fellon.  He 
promised  to  be  back  in  six  months,  Itut 
lip  has  never  come.  1  shall  see  him  one 
ilay,  1  suppose.  Ah,  waiting  is  wearj- 
m.rk — wear)'  work!  ...  In  six  months, 
\w    said  —  a   fine   fellow,  too.     That 's  a 
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Peter  and  Mary  had  waited  so  long,  so 
patiently,  so  hopefully,  never,  never  came. 

And  her  lost  idol,  Marj-  wanted  always 
till  the  day  she  died.  And  that,  perhaps, 
was  why  she  was  able  to  maintain  the 
kindly  duping  of  broken  Peter,  ,  .  . 

"I   wonder  if  he'll  come  to-day,   my 

"  He  may,  Grandfather — he  may.  Who 
knows  r " 

p  p 
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articles  on  Pompci,  Vesuvius,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  has  written  on  Primigenial 
Skeletons,  the  Flood,  and  the  Glacial  Period.  He  has 
travelled  in  Canada  atad  in  West  Africa,  for  three  months  in 
the  Gold  Coast,  and,  even  previous  to  going  to  Africa,  he 
made  a  special  study  of  West  African  secret  societies, 
which  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  are  tribal.  On  this 
subject  he  read  a  paper  in  1898  before  the  British 
Association,  succeeded  by  another  on  March  24  before  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  and  again  before  a  crowded 
but  private  audience  of  learned  gentlemen  in  London 
on  May  5,  1899.] 

WP:ST  AFRICAN  secret  societies 
having  been  referred  to  for  some 
years  throughout  the  Press,  it  will  probably 
interest  the  public  to  know  something 
really  authentic  about  them  ;  and  for  our 
examples  we  will  choose  the  societies  of 
a  fa-ibe  in  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate 
that  have  been  specially  studied  by  two 
friends  of  mine  of  long  residence  in  Africa, 
Mr.  Eveleigh  Smith  and  the  late  Mr.  Van 
de  Poel.  The  report,  in  the  Athencrufti  of 
March  25,  of  my  paper  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute,  shows  my  connection 
with  these  two  gentlemen  ;  to  both  am  I 
indebted  for  the  idols  and  masks  shown  in 
the  present  Illustrations ;  for  it  is  only 
through  men  who  live  on  the  spot  and  are 
regarded  in  confidence  by  the  natives  that 
one  is  able  to  obtain  the  rarer  class  of 
secret  society  clothing,  disguise,  token,  or 
other  not  usually  common  object.  Never- 
theless these  curious  things  are  of  very 
little  interest  unless  the  person  who  has 
obtained  them  has  got,  as  well,  all  the 
information  concerning  them. 

The  Ibibio  tribe,  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  down  the  Kwa  Ibo 
River,  and  separated  from  the  sea  only 
by  the  small  Ibeno  tribe,  has  two  tribal 


secret  societies,  the  lower  of  which  is  tht* 
P'gbo,  the  other  being  the  Idion,  which  is 
all-powerful.  Now  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  to  begin  with,  that  all  these 
societies,  though  called  secret,  are  only 
so  in  the  rites  of  their  initiation  and 
higher  ceremonies,  for  they  not  only 
appear  in  public,  but  are  acknowledged 
as  the  guiding  lights  and  mainstay  of  the 
people.  In  most  West  African  districts 
you  will  find  that  the  boys  of  the  better 
classes  are  taken  away  at  a  certain  age — 
between  ten  or  fourteen— to  prepare  them 
for  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  They 
are  placed  in  the  charge  of  those  elders 
of  the  tribe  who  direct  the  initiation 
ceremonies  of  the  secret  societv.  These 
are  much  the  same  in  every  part  of  West 
Africa.*  The  boys  are  kept  in  a  portion 
of  the  forest  sacred  to  the  society,  when' 
none  dare  go  but  the  members — 

Where  black  men  rule  with  secret  rites, 

And  tribal  wrongs  dispose, 
Raise  in  the  forest  solenm  sights 

That  none  may  dare  disclose. 

In  Sierra  Leone,  for  instance,  this  is 
known  in  pidgin  English  as  the  Poro 
**  bush,"  the  Poro  there  being  the  tribal 
society.  Similarly,  in  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate  districts  it  should  be  knowri 
as  the  Egbo  "bush."  Here  the  lads  ai. 
kept  for  a  period  varying,  according  to  thr 
place,  from  several  weeks  to  a  year.  The} 
are  taught  tribal  dances  and  a  secret 
languag:e,  which  they  afterwards  frequently 
forget.  Whenever  they  leave  the  sacretl 
bush  with  the  rest  of  the  procession  thry 

*  The  ancient  rite  of  circumcision  is  widely  prartist-il 
thrimf|rhout  West  Africa,  and  this  ceremony  takes  place  !■ 
the  initiation  stage  of  the  tribal  society. 
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are  disguised  in   their  initiation  dresses, 

sucli  as  the  one  in  our  Illustration.     This 

belonged  to  the  Egbo  of  the  Ibibio  tribe  ; 

It  is  composed  of  twisted  fibre  of  the  Kafliii 

palm  closely  knitted    together,  a   pattern 

being    produced 

by  some  of  the 

threads     being 

dyed    red   and 

others    black. 

Together    with 

its  hood,  it  is  all 

made    in    one 

piece,    and    you 

slip    into    it 

through    a    hole 

at    the    chest. 

The    hands  and 

feet  are    hidden 

in  a  thick  fringe 

of   grass,    and 

falling  over  the 

shoulders  and 

mask  is  a  mane 

of  the  same  herb. 

The    wooden 

masks  that  these 

initiates  wear  arc 

either   white    or 

coloured,  but  not 

pure    black    all 

over ;    the  latter 

are  only  worn  by 

the    full     Kgbo 

members.      One 

of    the    white 

ina^ks    is    seen 

worn  by  the  boy 

in  the  initiation 

dress.  j 

The    black 
masks  of  the  full         t 

Egbo  grades  are         ' 

shown  in  ournext  inttiation  iikkm^  •ii'  t. 

Illustrations.     It 

will  be  seen  that  they  have:  raised  spots 
on  eithcT  side  of  the  face  and  on  the  forc- 
ht-ad :  these  represent  the  tribal  marks 
with  which  the  natives  are  adorned  :  but 
1  expect  that  they  also  denote  the  difTercnt 
grades  within  the  society,  or  have  some 
.special  sigiiiKcatiiiii  to  members  nf  the 
society,  learned  as  it  is  in  the  lore  of  the 


tribe  ;  and  very  probably,  in  countries 
where  the  secret  society  is  strongly 
developed,  the  tribal  marks  and  grade 
marks  are  the  same  thing.  The  dress  of 
the  "  big  "  Egbo  is  much  more  elaborate 


than  that  <)f  the  initiates.  It  is  covered 
with  long  grass,  and  is  altogether  a  very 
showy  disguise.  Some  of  the  memlHTs 
wear  masks  with  curved  horns  ;  in  othirs, 
these  projections  rise  straight  up  like  two 
cones,  while  others  have  the  horns  varied 
with  a  while  or  red  band.  In  all  of  them 
ihe   teeth   are   carved,   and    in    the  more 
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ordinary  kinds  the  tongue  also  is  depicted ; 
but  in  some  which  can  open  their  mouths 
there  appears  a  great  roiv  of  white  pointed 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaiv.  On  the  heads  of 
tliese  latter  is  carved  a  representation  of 


r 


ihi-  symbol  of  the  higher  society,  the  Idioii, 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say. 

A  few  years  ago  a  frieml  of  mine  lost 
liis  guns  in  the  ordinary  way  that  those 
useful  accessories  will  <lisappear  when 
llu-rr  are  amiable  nntin-s  who  want  them. 
At  lirst  he  a|>plieii  U>  the  chief  of  the 
ni'ighbouring  village,  but  thai  personage 
could  aiford  him  no  chie.  Then,  like  a  true 
Englishman,  he  apiMah-il  tn  the  Vice- 
Consul  of  the  district,  but  this  worthy  had 
neither  the  facilities  nor  intliicn<<-  to  find 
the  whereabouts  of  thi-  missing  weapons. 
Finally,  he  bothouglu  him  <if  the  EgtH>. 
and  sending  for  a  iliiif  —  a  friend 
of  hiii.  whom  he  kuen  to  belong  to  tin- 
fraternity — he  laid  tin-  nuitier  before  him. 


and,  after  a  short  palaver,  for  a  com- 
paratively small  consideration,  the  Egbo 
chief  promised  to  find  the  lost  property. 
It  was  said  that  some  of  their  idols,  two 
of  which  are  shown  here,  were  invoked  to 
disclose  all  that  had  taken  place.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  a  few  days  the  £gbo 
man  had  caught  the  thieves  and  brought 
back  the  guns,  whereupon  so  pleased  was 
my  friehd ,  that  he  gave  him  another 
"  dash,"  which  is  what  we  call  a  tip  in 
West  Africa.  Some  of  these  useful  idols 
move  their  mouths  by  means  of  an  internal 
piece  of  fibrous  stick,  which  can  be  pushed 
up  anil  down.  Those  represented  here 
have  tin  eyes  nailed  into  the  eye-slits,  and 
that,  with  the  benevolent  snarl  on  their 
features,  adds  greatly  to  their  chann. 
They  are  said  also  to  be  able  to  disclose 
many  other  important  matters,  such  as 
might  be  evoked  by  a  husband's  jealousies 
concerning  his  wives. 

Little  children  are  often  adopted  into  the 
protection  of  the  Egbo,  before  the  age  ©f 
initiation,  and  then  when  the  procession 
goes  through  the  town  or  village  these 
are  allowed  to  run  about  and  wear  small 
childish  masks,  dyed  red  and  very  simple  in 
appearance ;  one  of  them  is  here  depicted. 
It  is  probable  that  these  children  are  thi- 
sons  of  deceased  Egbo  men. 

When  the  society  is  out,  dancing  along: 
disguised  in  its  grass  dresses  and  masks, 
some  of  the  members  hold  wooden  rattles, 
which  make  a  fine  noise  ;  I  expect  that 
this  is  partly  to  frighten  away  snakes.  Of 
those  I  show  here,  one  is  curiously  carved 
in  facets,  and  both  have  a  couple  of 
wooden  dappers  at  each  end,  which  are- 
tied  in  the  centre  and  emit  a  remarkably 
clear  note.  No  woman  or  ordinary  child 
is  permitted  to  be  in  the  street  when  the 
procession  passes,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
even  to  look  at  the  black  masks,  for  the 
wearers  are  in  some  way  supposed  to  repre- 
sent powerful  spirits.  At  these  times  the- 
disguised  fraicrnily  alter  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  an<i  utter  Mjueaking  tones,  even 
using  a  diffident  dialect.  Curiously  enough, 
masqueraders  in  the  Carnivals  of  the  South 
of  Europe  speak  in  falsetto  voices,  and 
raise  a  peculiar  cr>-,  well  known  to  thos* 
who  have  taken  part  in  such  festivities. 
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1  have  referred  to  the  Idion  society. 
Should  the  Egbo  raan  wish  to  rise  to  a 
place  of  higher  influence  in  the  nation  in 
the  Ibibio  tribe,  he  joins  the  Idiofi.  He 
first  has  to  pass  through  an  initiation  or 
probationary  stage,  but  the  only  decoration 
which  distinguishes  him  is  a  thin  circlet  of 
fibre,  made  from  the  Raffia  palm ;  this  is 
left  unpainted  and  quite  plain,  and  is  worn 
on  the  head.  But  when  he  passes  to  the 
fuU  Idion  degree  he  exchanges  this  for  a 
wider  circlet,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  also 
made  of  Raffia  palm,  covered  with  goat- 
skin and  painted  black.  It  is  absolutely 
the  only  emblem  of  Idioii,  for  there  are  no 
dresses  and  other  ostentatious  parapher- 
nalia as  in  the  lower  society  of  the  Kgbo. 
f)ne  of  these  circlets  is  shown  in  our  next 
photograph.  In  the  Idioii  society  there  are, 
as  usual,  many  offices  or  ranks.  These 
are  typified  by  raised  knobs  on  the 
circlets,  and  by  their  increased  thickness. 
The  chief  of  the  district  Idioii  has  a  far 
thicker  circlet,  while  that  of  the  King  (or 
High  Priest)  of  the  whole  of  Idion  is  over 
two  inches  thick.  Each  group  of  Idioii 
men  has  a  spirit-doctor  among  them  ;  he 
is  an  Idioii,  and  not  independent  in  the 
tribe  as  is  the  case  elsewhere  :  his  circlet 
is  again  different  from  that  of  the  others. 

Now  suppose  an  Idioii  man  wants  to 
join  his  old  Egbo  procession,  he  must 
disguise  himself  as  they  do,  but  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  the  circle  carved 
round  the  forehead  at  the  top  of  the 
wooden  mask.  If  he  is  only  an  Idioii 
probationer,  this  is  lightly  dyed  or  left 
uncoloured  ;  if  he  is  full  Idion  it  is 
painted  black,  and  if  there  are  also  horns 
to  the  mask  they  are  often  variegated.  The 
accompanying  Illustration  shows  one  with 
the  probationar\-  Idioii  ring,  which,  instead 
of  being  painted  black,  has  been  merely 
stained  a  light  red-broun  ;  the  tips  of  the 
horns  have  been  painted  white ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  mask  is  the  usual  deep  glossy 
black,  except  for  the  mouth,  with  its  teeth, 
aiKl  the  tongue,  which  is  coloured  brown 

.jrhe  laws  of  Idioii  demand  that  a 
member  must  never  sleal,  lie,  commit 
adulter}-,  or  do  anything  wrong ;  and  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Smith's  informant,  an  Ibibio 
man.    has   told   him    that    these    highly 


moral  laws  are  religiously  kept.  The 
members  have  complete  power  in  the 
tribe,  and  are  like  a  species  of  omnipotent 
Privy  Council.  AH  political,  religious, 
and  civil  palavers  are  settled  by  the 
society.  If  the  High  Priest  (or  King)  of 
Idioii  acts  as  judge,  the  decision  is  final ; 
for  he  generally  has  more  power  than  the 
ordinary  civil  king  or  chief  of  the  districi. 
who,  of  course,  is  but  the  life  manager  of 
the  tribal  property. 

A  European  travelling,  if  accompanieil 
by  a  friendly  Idioii  man,  could  pass 
through  any  part  of  the  Ibtbio  tribe  with 
perfect    safety,    even     if     under    certain 


ft'ould  have  been  other- 
wise dangerous  for  htm  to  do  so.  Thu?  a 
severe  scuffle  at  Impok,  the  capital  of  the 
Ok6t  district,    was   stopped  solely  by  an 
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Iciiofi  man  who  knew  Mr  Evcleigh  Smith 
The  latter,  with  a  Vicc-Consul,  had  made 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  cntn-  into  the 
town  when,  in  the  festivities  of  the  month 
of  September,  they  wer»  engaged  in  a 
human  sacrifice,  which,  I  must  say,  is  a 
rare  occurrence  just  there,  though  not 
among  some  of  tht>  neighbouring  tribes, 
such  as  the  Ibo.  The  people  were  first 
alarmed  at  their  entiy,  thinking  that  an 
armed  body  of  men  was  behind  them. 
But  when  thej-  sai"  that  the  two  white 
men  were  alone,  they  returned  and 
attacked  them.  I'he  victim,  a  young  boy, 
ha<ljust  been  decapitated.  In  the  straggle 
that  ensued,  the  Vice-Consul  was  seri- 
ously injured  on  the  knee,  and  ^Ir.  Evelejgh 
Smith  received  a  nasty  cut  on  the  head. 
Huwever,at  that  moment,  evidently  aroused 
bv  the  sudden  noise,  an  Idioi)  man  came 
out  of  a  house,  and  recognising  Mr. 
Eveletgh,  rushed  between  the  natives  and 
their  visitors ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  the 


the  two  make  their  escape  from  what  might 
liavL-  been  their  death  • 

The  existence  of  the  Egbo  and  Idioft 
societies  was  utihsed  in  more  ways  than 
one  by  the  late  Mr  Van  de  Foel.  He 
easily  obtained  labourers  on  the  plantation, 
for  the  young  men  were  willing  to  work 
in  order  to  gain  money  to  enable  them  to 
buy  themselves  tribal  society  degrees  or 
rank ,  otherwise,  as  is  too  well  known  in 
other  parts  of  West  Afnca,  the  laziness 
ot  the  people,  coupled  with  the  natural 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  their  willingness.  Mr.  Van 
de  Poel  also  used  to  give  them  coffee 
to  plant  in  their  own  gardens,  so  that 
they  might  take  an  active  and  inMlUgent 
interest  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  on  tiio 
plantation.  Mr.  EveleJgh  Smith  told  me 
that  once  he  had  been  much  surprised  at 
a  native  chief,  for  whom  he  has  great 
respect,  having  joined  the  mission  church 
and    professing    Christianit}',    denouncing 


ring  off  his  hiail.  In-  waved  it  to  and  fro 
before  the  people,  who  not  daring  to  pass 
him  or  the  magic  line  thus  formed,  con- 
tented themselves  by  howlinj{  and  walching 


fetish  and  all  such  superstitions,  am? 
having  married  one  woman  and  put  away 
his  superfluous  wives,  still  l>elonging  to 
the  F^gbo,  and  still  taking  a  leading  part 
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in  the  society.  On  asking  the  chief 
whether  the  laws  and  rules  of  Egbo  did 
not  clash  with  his  views  cf  Christianity, 
the    latter    replied    with     an    emphatic 


West  Africa  there  exist  men  whom  wt 
should  describe  in  Europe  a'>  Anarchists, 
and  whom  the  natives  and  tribal  secret 
societies  reg.rd  with  an  equal  amount  of 


,f  tkr  ld,\n,  riKg  f 

"  No ! "  and  said  that  Egl>o  was  most 
I'sscntial  for  the  welfare  of  his  town,  and 
thnt  through  it  he  hoped  to  make  his 
prople  wiser  and  better.  He  acknow- 
li'dged  that  foolish  and  bad-  customs 
nnainly  did  exist  in  Egbo,  but  that 
good  ones  were  there  too,  and  he  trusted 
in  time  to  do  away  with  the  bad  ones, 
kt-eping  only  the  good.  I'frbum  sapienli. 
Natives  in  West  .Africa,  and  for  tin- 
matter  of  that  elsewhere  too,  are  so  foml  of 
inventing  horrors,  or  not  properly  explain- 
ing them  and  other  recondite  matters,  for 
the  edification  of  Crown  Colony  judges  and 
inaiiistrates,  that  very  often  the  effects  of 
private  enmity  or  tales  of  the  murderous 
Leopard  societies  get  mixed  up  with  the 
name  of  Secret  Society  in  the  minds  of 
those   worthies.     Now,  in    many  parts  of 


horror  and  detestation.  These  brigands 
band  themselves  together  to  attack  and 
destroy  wayfarers.  They  are  either  dis- 
guised in  leopard-skins  with  sharp  knives 
for  claws,  or  else,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers,  are  hidden  within 
a  couple  of  well  -  caulked  canoes,  the 
uppiermost  of  which  is  carved  and  painted 
to  resemble  an  alligator  \  hence  these 
fraternities  are  known  as  Alligator  or 
Leopard  societies.  In  the  Ibibio  tribe 
there  is  one  of  the  latter  i  its  members 
only  go  about  at  night,  and  their  peculiar 
cry  may  then  sometimes  be  heard,  mimick- 
ing that  of  the  night-owl ;  but  even  the 
Idioh  are  afraid  to  take  advantage  of  this 
to  hunt  down  and  destroy  them.  Yet,  if 
one  of  these  were  ever  to  be  caught  in  the 
daitime,  he  would  be  judged  and  killed. 
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accardiag  to  native  custom,  as  a  danger 
to  the  public ,  and,  I  consider,  quite 
rightly  too  Alas  !  there  has  been  an 
official  elsewhere  who,  without  knowing 
the  cause  of  the  terrible  execution,  has 
interfered,  saved  the  villain,  and  given 
to  the  community  again  a  robber  and 
murderer  of  innocent  people. 


UNUEK    rXUTKCTlUN 


Among  thr  societies  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  town  companii-s,  or  probably  grades 
or  subdivisions  in  Ibibio  or  neighbouring 
Egbo,  are  some,  described  to  Mr.  Van 
de  Poel  by  a  native,  which  visited  the 
towns  at  night,  and  collected  the  debts 
owing  to  the  deceased  parents  of  orphans 
(the  children  of  medicine  men  and  women 
or    of    members    of    their    society)    by 


intimidating  the  debtors  at  nigtit.  They 
are  a  species  of  occasional  night- vratchman, 
and  are  called  Aiyaka.  For  the  fun  of  the 
thing  they  will  vail  up  people's  doors — at 
least,  those  of  offenders,  tbey  «ill  listen 
to  what  people  are  saying  and  then 
threaten  them  with  exposure  if  they  ilo 
not  pay  a  fine  at  once.  They  reprimand 
thieves  who  injure  people's  houses  hy 
stealing  grass-thatch,  or  bamboo  or  palm- 
leaf,  from  the  overhanging  roof.  1  may  as  well 
give  the  rest  of  this  account  in  the  more  or 
less  pidgin- English  language  of  his  native 
wife,  from  whom  ^Ir.  Van  de  Foel  took  it 
down  in  writing.  It  forms  a  nice  African 
hotch-potch,  and  if  you  can  make  it  out 
without  a  little  extra  thought,  though  I 
have  already  paraphrased  the  most  coni- 
.  plicated  passages,  1  advise  you  to  go  in 
for  West  African  investigation  at  once — 

"  Aiyaka  talks  to  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  and 
all  the  fruit  all  falls  down,  when  they  eat 
the  contents  without  injuring  the  nuts,  A 
man  from  another  tribe  tried  to  see  them, 
and  hid  himself  in  his  grass  mats  at  nigl.i 
when  he  heard  Aiyaka's  cry.  Theyeniertd 
the  town,  and  when  passing*  the  heap 
began  to  smell  around  like  dogs,  saying 
they  smelt  juju — tindjuju.  (/.<.,  they  prt- 
lended  to  be  looking  for  a  fetish. J  They 
pulled  all  the  bundles  away,  came  to 
middle,  and  found  man,  whom  they 
seized  and  carried  to  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  countrj',  ducking  and 
half  -  drowning  him  in  each,  at  last 
leaving  him  buried  up  to  the  neck  in 
mud  ;  where  he  was  found  by  his  family 
next  morning  and  taken  homo,  but 
remained  deprived  of  speech  for  t«o 
weeks,  and  was  two  months  before  he  gut 
better,  was  able  to  walk  about  again,  but 
he  had  become  a  leper.  Aiyaka  only 
comes  out  at  night,  not  known  how  ilii-y 
dress,  as  none  sees  them  and  lives.  No 
woman  knows  anything  about  these  peoi>le. 
They  mourn  the  dead,  and  allow  fires  to 
bum  in  houses  of  mourning.  If  the 
person  who  gave  mo  this  information 
was  known  he  would  be  impaled.  uuK  ss 
he  gave  a  slave  substitute.  '  (/.c,  my 
friend's  native  wife  says  this  of  ihe 
man  who  gave  her,  a  -.coman,  even  this 
small    amount    of    information.)     Thiy 
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are  supposed  to  live  in  the  sacred  groves, 
where  twins  are  thrown  away,  and  lepet 
people  who  die  of  smallpox,  people  who 
are  bom  deformed,  and  children  who  die 
before  they  cut  their  teeth,  are  buried.  If 
any  women  go  to  cut  firewood  in  some 
of  the  forests,  they  are  driven  away " 
Ayaka  is  apparently  another  society.  To 
continue  the  same  series,  it  "  calls  the 
society  lu  meeting  in  the  bush  outside 
town,  when  they  cry  all  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  societies,  close  their  houses, 
and  put  out  their  fires.  They  name  any 
man  they  meet  to  all  the  other  societies. 


From  these  abstracts  of  special  investi- 
gation it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  these 
societies  act  as  detectives  and  police,  and 
occasionally  have  the  effect  of  a  curfew- 
bell.     Similarly  on  the  Slave  Coast  is  a 
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who  all  meet,  and  the  man  has  to  provide 
a  slave,  who  is  taken  to  cross-roads  and 
kilted,  and  tell  him  night  Ayaka  come  and 
meet  him  Warn  women  and  friends  of 
impending  danger." 


society  called  Zan-gbe-to,  which,  indeeii, 
is  very  like  a  night  police :  its  members  have 
to  see  that  no  one  is  out  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  and  I  expect  that  they  rather 
enjoy  the  fun  of  playing  hide-and-seok 
with  the  population  of  a  pleasure -seeking 
village. 

These  and  many  other  excellent  societies 
throughout  West  Africa,  as  numerous  as 
are  the  tribes,  and  stretching  probably 
across  the  continent  to  the  societies  of  the 
Giryama  on  the  East  Coast,  described  bv 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor,  S.P.C.K.,  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  that  degree  of 
civilisation  in  which  the  tribes  at  present 
find  themselves.  They  act  as  judges  and 
setters-right  of  various  matters,  from  petty 
larceny  and  slander  to  adultery,  witchcraft, 
and  murder.  They  have  their  own  way  of 
doing  it — it  is  the  West  African— and  it 
suits  them,  they  undfrsland  it.  It  is  these 
natural  mtans  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment Mould  do  well  to  employ. 


A   QUESTION    OF    POLICY. 


By  W,  PETT    RIDGE. 


THK  Cliinax  Tea- Rooms  were  doing 
an  excellent  trade— the  hour  being 
six  o'clock,  p.m. — and  young  Mrs.  Bell, 
the  proprietress,  bustled  up  and  down 
between  the  two  rows  of  oblong  marble 
tables,  hurrying  the  two  moon-faced  young 
women  who  assisted  her,  temporising 
with  waiting  customers,  and  welcoming 
new  arrivals.  The  window  facing  East 
India  Dock  Road  bore  strips  of  paper 
plastered  upon  it,  giving  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  had  been  in  a  fight  and 
had  got  rather  the  worst  of  it,  closer 
inspection  proved  that  these  bore  enticing 
notices.  **A  Fourpenny  Tea  for  Two- 
pence !  Good  Manners  and  Good  Food  ! 
We  Invite  a  Trial!"  Waiting  customers 
found  the  journals  which  are  still  called 
comic  to  inspect;  others,  who  had  been 
served,  propped  an  evening  paper  against 
their  metal  teapot  to  read  an  alluring 
inquest  case,  the  while  they  blew  at  the 
contents  of  their  cup  and  sipped  noisily. 
A  clean-sha\en  broH-n- faced  man,  with  an 
undecided  chin,  came  in  between  the 
swing-doors  and  sat  cautiously  on  a  vacant 
seat  near  the  window.  He  concealed 
himself  in  ambush  behind  a  S/ar, 

"  Good  evening,  Sir !  "  said  young  Mrs. 
Bell.  **  Lovely  weather  for  the  time  of 
the  year,  isn't  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Bell  held  a  plate 
of  thick  toast  which  she  was  conveying  to 
another  customer.  "  Cup  of  tea  ?  Any- 
thing else  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  clean-shaven  man  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

•*  What  like.  Sir  f  " 

**  You ! "  he  said,  glancing  suddenly 
over  the  edge  of  the  S/ar, 

**  Robert !  "  she  exclaimed.    The  toast 


slipped    from     the    plate    to    the    floor. 

"  What — what 's  made  you  come  back  ?  " 

*  Fact  of  the  matter  is "  he  began 
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*Ush !  "  she  said  with  great  concern. 
She  stooped  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  toa.st. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  obediently.  "  I  'H 
'ush,  then,  Louiser." 

The  two  assistants  came  up  to  him  at 
intervals  when  the  stress  of  customers 
relaxed,  and  brought  newspapers.*  Mrs. 
Bell,  trembling,  glanced  frequently  in  his 
direction,  and  the  cups  and  saucers  that 
she  handled  rattled  and  chinked.  The 
elder  round-faced  assistant  stood  by  his 
table  and,  sweeping  imaginary  crumbs 
from  it,  inspected  him  curiously. 

"  Seafarin*  gentleman  ?  "  she^ked 

"  Pardon  ?  " 

"  I  say,"  repeated  the  waitress,  **are  you 
a  seafaring  " — she  glanced  at  his  hands — 
•*  person  ?  " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  he  said  with 
reserve,  "  I  am." 

**  Must  be  very  nice  and  open  to  be 
sailin'  on  the  ocean  wave.  What  I  mean 
is,  it  can't  be  nearly  so  stuffy,  you  see,  as 
being  cooped  up  in  a  place  like  this  with 
the  gas  going  all  day.  The  sea,  now,  must 
be  so  different." 

**  It  *s  got  its  drawbacks,"  said  the  man. 

**  After  all,  though."  remarketl  the 
waitress,  **  I  expect  you  Ve  glad  to  get 
back  to  London  again."  She  smiled  at 
him.  "  Nice  to  get  back,  you  see,  to  vour 
wife." 

"  WHAT  ?  "  roared  the  man. 

**  Ain*t  vou  married  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Look  'ere."  he  said  with  asperity. 
'*  D*  ye  know  what  you  are  lalkin' 
about  ?  " 
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■■Keroline!"  called   her  mistress  from      place;  the  clatter  and  rattle  and  bang  of 


the  counter. 

■■  Yes'm." 

"  Come  'ere  this  instant,  and  help  wash 
up." 

When  the  tea-rooms  were 


traffic  outside  helped  to  prevent  the  c 
vctsation  from  being  heard. 

"  Whatever  possessed  you  .'"  demanded 
Mrs.  Bell.     "If  there's  anything  foolish 
ly  free      to  be  done,  ivu  must  he  at  it." 


of  patrons,  Mrs.  Bell  came  slowly  down 
the  gangway  to  the  customer.  He  was 
still  there,  behind  the  evening  paper,  and 
she  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice  as  she 
looked  out  at  East  India  Dock  Road  and 
at  the  people  hurrying  homeward  to  Bow, 
The  two  young  assistants  were  clearing  off 
traces  of  the  struggle  that  had  just  taken 


"  Why,"  he  expostulated,  "  ain't  I  your 
'usliand  ?     After  all " 

"  I  told  you  I  'd  send  for  you 
when  it  was  safe  for  you  to  come  back. 
And  'ere  )OU  come  blunderin'  into  the 
place " 

"  I  come  in  like  a  gentleman." 

"  ,\nd  you'd   better  go  out  like  one," 
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she  said.  '*  Soc^ncr  you  get  away  from 
here  the  better." 

"  Better  for  who  ?  " 

•*  Better  for  you,"  she  said  meaningly ; 
•*  better  for  everybody." 

"  1  like  the  way  you  talk,"  said  Mr.  Bell 
with  satire.  **  Anybody  *d  think  I  hadn't 
any  business  'ere." 

"  More  you  *aven*t.  This  is  my  business. 
I  bought  it  with  the  money  as  1  wrote 
and  told  you  that  come  to  me  over  your 
insurance  policy.  When  I  'm  ready  to  pay 
it  back,  1  '11  let  you  know.  At  present 
you  're  supposed  to  be  dead." 

"  Supposed  to  be,"  he  admitted:  **  But," 
he  added  with  spirit,  **  I  ain't." 

"You'll  look  silly  if  you  come  to  life 
now,  Robert,"  said  his  wife. 

**  I  shall  look  sillier  if  I  don't.  How 
long  d'  you  think  I  'm  going  to  keep 
playin'  in  this  blooming  farce,  Louiser  ?  '* 
he  asked,  tapping  at  the  marble  table. 

"  Leave  off  knockin'  that  table,  and 
listen  to  me.  Do  you  know  what  *11  'appen 
if  you  're  recognised  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Mr.  Bell  uneasily. 
"  Who  'd  recognise  me  without  me  beard 
and  mestache  ?  Who  'd  be  likely  to  come 
all  the  way  from  Rotherhithc  and " 

"Once  you're  recognised,"  said  Mrs. 
Bell  solemnly,  "you'll  find  yourself  in  the 
'ands  of  the  law.  And  d'you  know  what 
the  law  '11  say  to  you  ?  I  've  made  it  my 
business  to  find  out,  Robert.  For  pre- 
tendin'  to  be  dead,  and  wrong  information 
being  sent  'ome  by  others  to  your  widow, 
and  her  thereby  getting  a  matter  of  two 
'undred  pounds  out  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, the  penalty  is " 

She  turned,  and  bent  down  to  wliispcr. 

"(]o  on  with  you!"  said  Mr.  Bell 
with  great  concern.  "  Who's  been  filling 
your  silly  young  *ead  with  that  nonsense  ? 
The  lor  can  see  a  joke  as  well  as  anyone. 
Besides,  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  they  thought 
I  was  done  for." 

**  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  some- 
one else.  'Ere's  a  sergeant  going  along 
outside  now.  Shall  I  call  him  in, 
and ?  " 

**  Don't  you  go  being  a  stupid  young 
stupid,*'  begged  Mr.  Bell,  wiping  his 
forehead    with    a     scarlet     handkerchief. 


**  Can't  you  see  that  you'd  get  into  trouble 
as  well  ?  " 

**  Pardon  me,"  she  said.  **  I  simply 
acted  on  the  letter  and  the  certificate 
what  come  to  me.  And  if  you  think  I  'm 
going  to  pay  back  the  two  'undred  this 
week  just  for  the  sake  of  you " 

•*  Yes,    but Look    'ere,    Louiser. 

Try  to  unnerstand.      You,  being  a  fond 
and,   I   may   say,   affectionate    wife,   you 
naturally   want  your  'usband   to   be   here 
with  you  and  give  a  'and  with  business 
Don't  you  now.^" 

**I  can  manage  the  shop  by  meself," 
said  Mrs.  Bell. 

**  Granted,  granted,"  he  said  anxiously. 
**  A  better  business- woman  never  lived. 
All  the  same,  you  naturally  want  me  to 
stay  on  and  make  meself  generally  useful." 

"  Do  I,  indeed  ?  " 

"  As  you  very  properly  argue,  a  'wife  has 
got  a  perfect  right  to  expect  that  her 
'usband  shall  make  his  'ome  under  the 
same  roof  as  her,  and  not  to  go  voyaging 
about  on  a  cargo-vessel  that  doesn't  keep 
in  the  same  position  for  two  seconds 
together.  And,  mind  you,  I  think  you  're 
right." 

**  I  'm  gettin*  along,"  declared  Mrs.  Bell, 
*•  very  well  as  I  am,  Robert,  and  I  don't 
want  no  interference  either  from  vou  or 
anyone  else.  I  'm  a  widow  woman  with  a 
character  to  keep  up  in  Poplar,  and " 

**  How  can  you  talk  like  that  when  I  'm 
your  lorful  married  'usband  sitting  'ere 
and  drinkin'  cold  coffee  ?  " 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Bell  with  a  sigh, 
**  it  'd  be  different,  of  course,  if  you  was 
still  alive." 

**  I  'm  as  live  as  ever  I  was." 

•*  You  dare  to  go  and  tell  that  to  the 
insurance  company ! " 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Bell  rose, 
found  his  new  bowler  hat,  and  first 
punched  a  dent  in  it  and  then  punched 
out  the  dent. 

"  For  aggravatingness,"  he  siiid  strenu- 
ously, "  for  want  of  logic,  and  for  general 
wrong  -  'eadedness,  commend  me  to  a 
woman." 

"Good  evening,  Sir,"  she  said  loudly 
as  she  opened  the  door  for  him,  "and 
thank  you  I " 
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Mr.  Robert  Bell  walked  home  to  his 
lodging  in  Pekin  Street,  Poplar,  a  moody 
and  a  solitary  man.  He  had  been  back  in 
England  but  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  although  life  on  a 
sailing-vessel  had  many  grievous  draw- 
t>ack3,  a  sailing  -  vessel  was  ahead  of 
London  for  comfort.  There,  at  any  rate, 
he  had  always 
been  able  to  con-  — 

sole  himself  with 
the  thought  of  a 
cordial  welcome 
at  some  distant 
date ;  by  endeav- 
ouring to  antici- 
pate that  joy  he 
had,  it  appeared, 
only  succeeded  in 
giving  it  indefinite 
postponement 
He  had  assumed 
the  name  of 
Meny weather  on 
his  return,  and 
this  name  he  had 
given  to  his  new 
landlady,  together 
with  erroneous  in- 
formatJOD  to  the 
effect  that  he  had 
relatives  in  the 
neighbourhood 
whose  address  he 
had  forgotten. 

"I  've    found 
'em  !  "    said    his 
landlady   exult- 
antly,   as    he 
stumbled  into  the 
narrow,     dimly 
lighted  passage.     She  turned  up  Ihc  liiili- 
oil-lamp  standing  on  the  bracket,  and  tin- 
oil-lamp, annoyed, began  to smokefuriously. 
"  I  "ve  found  'em,  Mr,  Menywealher.  and 
glad  enough  I  am  to  'ave  been  of  sonK- 
service  to  you."    She  was  a  vivacious  ()ld 
lady  in  a  beaded  cap,  wiih  a  lively  knov- 
ledge  of  the  affairs  of  other  people,  andjusi 
now  keenly  interested  in  the  new  occupant 
of  her  bed-sitting-room.  "And  you  mustn't 
thank  me.  because  I  'm  only  too  pleased 
to  bring  friends  and  rel'tives  together." 


"Now  what    arc    you    cacklin'    about. 
Ma'am.'"  he  asked  politely. 

"Ah,"  replied  the  old  lady  cheerfully, 

"you'll  soon  know.     We  shan't  be  long 

now.     It'll  be  as  good  as  a  play  lo  see 

you  two  meet."     She  wept  and  rubbed  her 

eyes.     "  People  may  say  what  they  like, 

but  there  's  nothing  in  alt  this  wide  world 

to  be  compared  to 

two  Ipvin'  'carts." 

"  Let    me  'ave 

my    supper,"     he 

said    patiently, 

"  and   then    leave 

me  be.    I  want  to 

'ave  a  smoke  and 

a  think." 

"  }'ou  won't  do 
much  thinking," 
remarked  the 
landlady  know- 
ingly, "when  you 
"ear  the  news  I  've 
got  for  you.  You 
said  your  name  was 
Merryweather, 


"  I  don't  deny 
it." 

"  ,\nd  you  said 
vou  'd  got  friends 
near  'ere — you  'd 
forgot  the 
address." 

'■  I  might  have 
let  fall  a  casual 
remark,*'  said  Mr. 
DcU  carefully,  as 
he  held  the 
handle  of  his 
door,  "  or  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  Whatever  I  said  I  'II 
slick  to." 

"  I  knew  thai,"  replied  the  old  land- 
lady. "  I  'ope  I  can  tell  a  gentleman 
from  a  mere  common  per5<)n.  Some 
people  look  down  on  sailors  and  such-like, 
but  I  'm  not  one  of  that  sort.  As  I  often 
say,  where  would  Old  England  be  with- 
out 'em  ! " 

"  "I  .'nyupwiththat  supper,"  said  Mr.  Bell. 
"Shall    I     lay     for    two,    Mr.     Merry- 
weather  .•* "  asked  the  old  lady. 


'aiiJlady  exuilanl. 
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"  Course  not !     I  *m  only  one." 

"  But  the  lady  ?  " 

'*  What  lady?" 

'*\Vhy,"  she  said,  **  your  wife!"  Mr. 
Bell  pulled  the  handle  from  the  door  and 
stood  looking  at  her  blankly.  The  land- 
lady gave  a  gesture  of  self-  reproval. 
"  That 's  me  all  over.  I  forget  what  I 
'ave  said  and  I  forget  what  I  'aven't  said. 
What  I  ought  to  *ave  told  you  before 
blurting  it  out  like  that  was  that  I  've 
discovered  your  wife,  Mrs.  Merryweather, 
in  Grundy  Street ;  that  she 's  simply  over- 
joyed to  *ear  of  you,  and  I  've  asked  her  to 
come  'ere  this  evening." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Bell  solemnly,  and 
shaking  the  white  door-handle  in  the  old 
lady's  face,  *'  you  jest  listen  to  me. 
You  've  asked  her  to  come  'ere  ;  you  can 
jest  jolly  well  ask  her  to  go  »ivay  again. 
I  'm  not  goin'  to  see  her." 

"Well,  well,  well^^  said  the  amazed 
landlady,  **  'ere  \s  a  pretty  how-d'ye-do  ! 
And  she  talked  so  affectionate  about  you, 
too,  and  she  says,  *  Oh ! '  she  says,  *  I 
do  so  long  to  laok  on  my  sweet  one's  face 
again.'  I  had  the  least  drop  of  spirits 
with  her,  and  we  drank  vour  very  good 
'ealth." 

**  Very  kind  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Bell 
doggedly,  **  but  that  don't  affect  my 
position.  When  she  comes,  you  get  rid 
of  her,  and,  in  future,  don't  you  go  potterin' 
about  and  mixing  yourself  up  in  my  affairs, 
because  I  won't  *ave  it.  See  }  I  've  got 
plenty  to  worry  about,"  added  Mr.  Bell 
fiercely — **  more  than  you  think  for — 
and  I  don't  want  no  interferin'  old 
cat " 

**  When  you  've  quite  done  using 
language,"  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
bridling,  ** p'raps  you'll  kindly  put  back 
that  door-'andle  where  you  found  it.  Let- 
ting you  my  ground-floor  front  for  a  paltry 
four  and  six  a-week  don't  entitle  you  to 
walk  about  with  bits  of  it  in  your  'ands. 
So  there,  now  !  "  She  went  towards  the 
kitchen,  soliloquising.  **  Interferin'  old 
cat,  indeed.     /'//  learn   him!" 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  Mr.  Bell,  by 
dint  of  staring  hard  at  a  model  of  H.M.S. 
Taneraire  weathering  a  gale  on  a  furious 
sea  of  blue  linen,   came   to   the  decision 


chat  there  were  no  means  known  to  civil- 
isation by  which  he  could  compel  the 
proprietress  of  the  Climax  Tea-Rooms  to 
recognise  his  rights.  He  pitied  himself 
sincerely,  and,  indeed,  that  seemed  the  only 
action  that  he  could  take  without  incurring 
some  risk.  She  was,  he  knew,  an  obstinate 
young  woman. 

**  You  might  as  well  argue,"  muttered 
Mr.  Bell  disconsolately,  "with  a  brick 
wall." 

He  would  have  to  find  a  berth  and  live 
on  as  a  bachelor,  contenting  himself  with 
an  occasional  cup  of  tea  at  the  rooms  and 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  her.  He 
would  have  to  comport  himself,  too,  with 
respect,  or  she  might  forbid  him  to  enter 
the  doors  even  as  a  customer.  Mr.  Bell  had 
returned  to  the  table  and  was  thoughtfully 
finishing  the  remainder  of  his  supper  when 
a  knock  came  at  the  door.  His  landlady 
shuffled  through  the  passage  to  answer. 
He  rose  quickly,  and  opening  the  door, 
took  off  the  handle,  closed  the  door  again, 
and  listened  anxiously. 

**  Is  my  long-lost  'usband  in  }  "  asked  a 
high  strident  voice.  *'  I  've  left  me  glasses 
at'ome,but  no  doubt  I  shall  recognise  him." 

"  Come  inside.  Ma'am,"  said  the  land- 
lady in  injured  tones,  "  and  let  me  shut 
the  door.  Your  'usband,  I  'm  sorry  to 
say,  has  got  a  'asty  temper." 

**  I  '11  temper  him,"  said  the  loud-voiced 
lady,  **  if  he  comes  any  of  his  cheek  with 
me.  He 's  been  away  from  me  for  six 
year,  and  the  least  he  can  do  now  he  has 
come  'ome  is  to  apologise." 

**  Spoke  like  a  true  woman.  Ma'am," 
remarked  the  landlady  applaudingly.  She 
tapped  at  the  door.  "  Mr.  Merryweather  1 
!\Ir.  Merryweather !  Opin  the  door.  'Ere  *s 
your  wife  come  to  see  you." 

"Go  away,"  shouted  Mr.  Bell,  "and 
don't  be  a  silly  juggins." 

"  That  voice  !  "  exclaimed  the  new 
arrival  ecstatically.  "  Oh,  I  could  swear 
to  it  amongst  a  thousin'  !  " 

"  Come,  Mr.  Merr\'weather,"  called  the 
landlady  in  appealing  tones,  "open  the 
door  like  a  man." 

"  I  ain't  her  'usband  at  all,"  bawled  Mr. 
Bell.  "  Tell  her  to  be  off  'ome  again,  and 
leave  me  be." 
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'■  Oh,"  cried  the  lady  pathetically,  "  ht- 
disowns  me!  Oh,  that  it  should  have 
come  to  this!  Oh,  that  1  should  'ave 
lived  lo  see  this  day!  Oh,  that — oh, 
'hat " 

"She's  faintin'I"   screamed  the  land- 
lady.    "  If  you  are  a  man,  and  not  a  block 
of  wood,  opin  the 
door,  Mr.  Meiry- 
wiather,  an<i  lend 
me  a  'and  ! " 

Thus  appealed 
to,  Mr.  Bell 
opened  the  door. 
His  landlady  was 
endeavouring  to 
support     a     verj' 

whose  eyes  were 
half  closed  ;  she 
tarried  a  small 
shiny  baj;,  from 
which  a  cork 
peeped  shyly. 
Mr.  Bell  as.sisted 
to  dr^^  her  iiilo 
his  r<K>m,  and  his 
landlady,  with  an 
adroitness  that 
di.i  her  credit, 
found  a  flat  bottle 
in  the  visitor's 
shiny  baft,  and, 
extractins  thi- 
cork,first.'!amplcd 
the  contents  her- 
self and  then 
pressed  them 
upon  their 
owner.      I"  h  a  t 

lady,  after  taking       ■■  Oh."  eriid  iht  lady  pmhfU 
a    long    sip,    sat 

tip  limply  on  ihe  chair  and  looked  aniiind 
vacantlv. 

" Where  am  \t"  she  asked  feebly. 
"  Has  there  bin  a  accident  ? " 

"  No,  dear,"  replied  the  landlady ; 
"  there  ain't  bin  no  accident ;  it 's  only 
your  nerves  that  'ave  give  way." 

"You'll  be  as  right  as  rain,"  said  Mr. 
Bell,  "  when  you  've  rested  a  bit." 

"That  voice  again,"  said  the  lady 
dreamily.     "  Can  1  be  awake  .'  " 


"  She  identities  you,"  remarked  the  land- 
lady with  a  triumphant  air. 

"  Shut  up  your  nonsense,"  begged  Mr. 
Bell  uneasily.  The  recovering  woman's 
eyes  wandered  round  the  room  slowl)-. 
"  You  're  jumpin'  at  conclusions,  you  are, 
and  it's  only  makin'  her  worse." 

"Walter!" 
tried  the  lady, 
starting  up. 
"Oh,  Walter! 
Has  the  sea  give 
up   its   dead-  ' 


Mr.  Bell,  strug- 
gling to  esi-npc 
from  the  large 
woman's  eni- 
hracc;  "it ain't." 
"You're 
altered,  loved 
one,"  said  the 
large  woman 
pathetically. 
"  sadly  altered  ; 
bui  I  knoued 
you  at  once.  Ob. 
how  thankful  we 
ought   to    be   for 


•  'Ere 


pr. 


■:ally,  "  Hr  dismetu  a 


tested  Mr.  Hell, 
"take  your  arms 
away  from  niv 
neck ! " 

"  N  e  V  .■  r. 
Me^^y^veathe^  !  " 
she  c  r  i  e  d. 
"  Never   su   long 


left 


"  Make  her  Icego,"  cried  Mr.  Bell. 
"  She  's  strangling  of  me." 

"And  who,"  she  said,  releasing  bini. 
"  who,  Merrywcather,  has  a  better  right .- " 

"  Lot  of  use  putting  on  clean  collars." 
grumbled  Mr.  Bell,  adjusting  his  necktie. 
"  Now  have  a  good  look  at  me.  and  tell 
the  truth,  and  put  a  end  to  all  this  mis- 
understanding." 

"That  was  always  his  amusing  way." 
explained     Mrs.     Iferryweather     tn     the 
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landlady.  **  I  don  if  suppose  there  was 
ever  his  equal  for  a  joke — not  this  side 
of  Aldgate,  at  any  rate." 

**Joke  or  no  joke,"  said  the  landlady, 
**  I  *m  amply  repaid  for  all  my  trouble 
by  seeing  you  two  brought  together 
again.  And  as  I  daresay  you've  a  lot 
to  talk  about,  I  *11  leave  you  alone  for 
a  bit." 

"If  you ^ go  from  this  room,"  declared 
Mr.  Bell  aggressively,  "  1  shall  jump  out 
of  the  window." 

•*  He 's  overcome  with  joy,  I  expect," 
whispered  the  landlady.  **  He  don't  know 
whether  he's  on  his  'ead  or  his  'eels. 
I  've  seen  'em  took  that  way  before  now. 
He  '11  calm  down  presently,  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

•*  There  '11  be  precious  little  calm 
about,"  cried  Mr.  Bell  furiously,  **  if  you 
two  women  don't  get  out  of  my  room. 
'Kre  am  I  worried  *alf  out  of  me  senses 
about  another  —  another  affair,  and  you 
come  'ere  jawin'  and  cacklin'  and 
faintin' " 

**  Merryweather! "  said  the  large  lady 
impressively,  **  look  me  in  the  face." 

"  Whaffor ! " 

"  Look  me  in  the  face  and  ansurer  me 
true.  I  can  bear  it.  We  women  are  used 
to  suffering " 

*•  /'w  sure  I  "  murmured  the  .landlady, 
sniffing. 

**  And  I  only  want  to  know  the  worst. 
Tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  *11  leave  you  in 
^eacc." 

**  I  *11  tell  you  anything  if  vou  '11  onlv  do 
that." 

.  *•  'Ave  you,"  asked  Mrs.  Merrj'weather 
formally,  **  'ave  you  got  yourself  mixed  up 
with  Another  ?  " 

••  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  **  I  'ave." 

"  Lead  me  to  the  front  door,  Mrs. 
What-is-it,"  requested  the  large  lady  in  a 
pained  voice.  **  My  'eart  is  full  of  woe 
and  bitterness  against  the  world.  To 
think  that  I  'ave  found  him  onlv  to  lost- 
him  again  !  My  grief  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.  Never,  never,  nnfrr  in  this  world 
shall  I  be  seen  to  smile  again  !  Is  there 
anything  left  in  the  bottle  ?  " 

The  landlady  found  the  flat  bottle,  and 
Mrs.  Merryweather   sipped   it,  making   a 


wry  face,  as  though  it  contained  the  most 
repugnant  and  displeasing  of  restoratives. 

'*  Lean  on  my  shoulder,  Mem,"  said  the 
sympathetic  landlady.  "  Shows  you  wTiat 
men  are." 

"  But  don't  you  fancy,"  cried  Mrs. 
Merryweather  at  the  doorway,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  fury,  "  don't  you 
imagine  for  one  single  moment,  my  fine 
fellow,  that  you  're  going  to  get  off  scot- 
free.  Don't  you  let  me  leave  you  with  the 
idea  that  you  're  going  to  'ave  it  a/I  your 
own  way.  I  '11  keep  my  eyes  on  you — such 
as  they  are — and  I  '11  never  let  you  'ave 
one  moment's  peace." 

**  'Earear  I  "  said  the  landlady. 

"  You  shall  never  be  free  from  me.  1  '11 
track  you,  if  needs  be,  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth.  I  '11  put  the  County 
Council  on  you.  I  '11  watch  you  and  foller 
you,  and  denounce  you  night  and  day. 
I  *11  give  up  the  rest  of  my  life  to  showing 
vou  up  in  your  true  colours.  I  '11 — 
I  '11 " 

"Go  on,"  said  the  landlady  in  an 
encouraging  way,  "  let  him  have  it 
hot." 

•*  No,"  said  the  large  Mrs.  Merrj'weather 
tearfully,  **  I  can't  say  no  more.  I  'm  but 
a  poor,  weak  woman,  and  I  love  him  in 
spite  of  all." 

**  Bye-bye,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  with  a  fim- 
affectation  of  indifference.  "  Mind  the 
mat." 

Mr.  Bell,  after  a  sleepless  night,  rose 
early  and  succeeded  in  finding  work  at  an 
engineer's  in  Canning  Town.  The  long 
sea-voyage  had  aided  the  change  in  his- 
features  by  tanning  his  complexion,  and 
when  at  the  shop  he  met  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  once  worked  in  Rotherhithe,  and 
this  man,  so  far  from  recognising,  gave 
him  a  history  of  old  acquaintances  whom 
he  called  "softs" — a  galler}-  of  foolish 
gentlemen  in  which  Mr.  Bell  was  at  once 
hurt  and  gratified  to  find  that  he  himself 
figured — then  he  no  longer  feared  detec- 
tion. After  work  he  went  home  and 
washed  and  apparelled  himself  with  care, 
and  slipped  away  quietly  without  another 
encounter  with  his  landlady,  who,  however, 
put  her  head  out  of  the  first-floor  window 
and  called  after  him. 
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'*  'Ound  ! "  screamed  the  landlady. 

At  the  Climax  Tea -Rooms  he  took 
his  seat  near  to  the  door,  jerking  his  head 
carelessly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  wife's 
business-like  smile.  He  ordered  tea  and 
a  poached  egg  from  the  head  assistant, 
noting  the  while  furtively  that  his  wife 
behind  the  counter  was  watching  them 
both. 

•*  Nice  row  I  got  into  over  you,"  whispered 
Caroline,  as  she  brought  the  metal 
teapot.  "Don't  look  at  her,  or  else 
she  *11  think  we  're  talking  about  her,  you 
see." 

"  What 's  the  trouble  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  young  woman  confi- 
dentially, "  it  was  all  about  last  evenin*. 
After  you  was  gone,  you  see,  1  'appened  to 
say  in  course  of  conversation,  you  see,  what 

a  nice  face  you  had,  and Don't  you  go 

getting  conceited,  mind  !  " 

"  I  '11  take  care,"  promised  Mr.  Bell, 
interested.     '*  Go  on !  " 

"  And  so  I  was  talking  about  you,  you 
see,  and  quite  by  chance,  I  remarked  that 
if  you  come  in  again,  you  see,  1  should  set 
my  cap  at  you." 

"  Very  'armless  remark." 

"  Upon  which,"  whispered  Caroline 
tragically,  **upon  which  she  flies  into  a 
passion,  you  see — calls  me  everything  but 
a  lady.  I  answers  back,  you  see,  and  end 
of  it  all  was  I  give  her  a  week's  notice, 
you  see." 

"I'm  sorry  there's, been  this  upset," 
said  Mr.  Bell  with  a  gratified  air,  "  all  on 
my  account." 

"  Oh,  it 's  nothing  !  "  said  Caroline 
lightly.  "  Plenty  of  places  open  for  a 
good  worker  like  me." 

"  Do  you  mind  doing  me  a  great  favour 
and  earning  at  the  same  time  a  pair  of 
kid  gloves  ?  " 

*•  Seven  and  a  half,"  remarked  Caroline, 
beaming. 

"  Mind  talking  to  me  in  rather  a  friendly 
way  while  I  'm  'ere  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Give  her  the  needle,  won't  it  ?  "  said 
the  girl  sportively. 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bell. 
"  It  '11  learn  her  a  lesson." 

"  Keroline,"  called  her  mistress  sharply, 
"  come  'ere  this  minute." 


Caroline  obeyed,  but  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  make  her  way  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  doorway,  where  she  gave 
Mr.  Bell  two  violets  to  place  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat,  and  made  several  remarks 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  managed  to  reach 
the  burning,  indignant  ears  of  young  Mrs. 
Bell.  Such  as  :  "  Oh,  you  are  a  tease !  '* 
and  "  If  you  say  I  'm  nice-lookin'  again  I 
shall  slap  your  face !  "  and  "  I  expect 
you  've  said  all  that  to  a  lot  of  gels  before,'* 
and  other  phrases  of  similar  import. 
When  Mrs.  Bell  could  endure  this  no 
longer  she  came  from  behind  the  counter 
and  ordered  Caroline  to  take  her  place, 
saying  that  she  herself  would  look  after  the 
tables. 

"  Good  evening.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Bell. 

"  Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "  good  evening." 

"  Been  a  nice,  bright  day." 

"Thought  it  seemed  rather  miserable." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Bell,  under 
cover  of  an  evening  paper,  reached  out 
and  touched  her  hand.  She  did  not 
reprove  him,  and  he  pressed  her  hand  ; 
whereupon  she  seemed  to  realise  the 
situation,  and  moved  it  away  quickly. 

"  Busv,  Louiser  .'^" 

"  Are  you  comfortable  where  you  *re 
lodging  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

Mr.  Bell  drank  deeply  from  his  thick 
cup  before  answering. 

"  I  don't  think,"  he  said,  "  I  do  no/ 
think,  that  I  knew  what  comfort  was  before 
I  went  there.  I  'm  waited  on  hand  and 
foot ;  the  landlady  couldn't  be  more 
attentive  if  I  was  one  of  the  family.  I 
think  I  'm  very  fortunate  in  'aving  hit  on 
such  a  'appy  'ome." 

"  Is  she  young  ?^' 

"  Depends  on  what  you  call  young,"  said 
Mr.  Bell  evasively.  "  Anyhow,  I  promised 
her  I  wouldn't  be  late  back  this  evening ; 
so,  with  your  permission.  Ma'am,  I  '11 
pay  up  and  take  my  departure.  Will  you 
call  the  good-looking  gel  that  waited 
on  me  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  young  Mrs.  Bell.  "  Vou 
needn't  pay  for  what  you  've  had." 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  replied  with  laborious 
politeness,  "  I  prefer  to  pay  as  I  go. 
There 's  sixpence  ;  and  that  *11  be  a  penny 
for  Caroline." 
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'•  If  you  don't  take  it  up  at  once,"  she 
said  heatedly,  "  I  Ul  throw  it  out  into  the 
road." 

*'  That 's  your  look-out,  Ma'am.  Where 
did  I  put  my  hat  ?  " 

"You  needn't  be  in  such  a  huny," 
urged  Mrs.  Bell,  fingering  her  pinafore- 
bands  nervously.  **I've  been  thinking 
that  I  could  afford  to  pay  back  that  money 
soon,  and  so,  if  you  returned  to  England 
in  a  few  years'  time " 

"  My  landlady 's  waiting." 

"  Let  her  wait,"  cried  the  young  woman. 
"What  right's  she  got  to  expect  you  to 
be  at  her  beck  and  call  ?  Why  don't  you 
be  independent  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  asked  IMr.  Bell,  "  when 
I  'm  dead  ?  " 

She  moved  her  slippered  foot  agitatedly 
on  the  floor  and  bit  her  lips.  Mr.  Bell 
found  his  hat  and  rose.  She  glanced  at 
him,  but  he  preserved  his  stolid  expression 
and  commenced  to  hum  a  sea-song.  From 
outside  the  swing-doors  there  came  the 
sibilant  whisper  of  women's  voices, 
changing  to  louder  tones  as  the  two  doors 
pressed  open.  Large  IMrs.  Merryweather 
entered  first  and  looked  around  in  a  short- 
sighted manner,  as  she  fumbled  with  her 
spectacle-case. 

"  My  'usband  'ere  ?  "  she  asked  loudly. 

"  Your  husband,"  replied  Mrs.  Bell,  "  is 
not  here." 

•*  Alie  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bell's  landlady, 
following  in ;  '*  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  low  lie.  There  he  stands, 
a-shrinking  and  a-cowering  like  the  'ound 
he  is ! " 

**  I  ain't  a-shrinking,"  declared  Mr. 
Bell  valiantly,  "  and  I  ain't  a-cowerin'." 

"Merryweather!"  said  the  large  lady, 
*•  one  last  appeal  I  make  to  you.  Before 
I  call  upon  the  lor  to  help  me,  give  in  to 
the  promptings  of  the  heart  and  return  to 
your  'ome.  If  it 's  a  hot  supper  you  want, 
you  shall  'ave  it.  If  it 's  your  pipe  you 
want,  you  can  smoke  it  now  all  over  the 
*ouse.  If  ever  1  was  'arsh  with  you  in  the 
old  days,  we'll  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  begin  afresh." 

•*  You  '11  excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bell, 
trembling,   "but  will  you  kindly  let  me 


know  what  you  're  jolly  well  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Come  'ere,"  said  the  landlady  to  Mrs. 
Bell  privately.  "  I  '11  explain  it  all  in  two 
words." 

"  Don'tyou  interfere." 

"  It 's  a  case,"  persisted  the  landlady, 
"  of  man  and  wife  meeting  after  what  you 
may  term  years  of  absence,  him  being 
seeposed  to  be  dead,  and  her  thinkin'  she 
was  a  widow.  And  it 's  me  that 's  brought 
'em  together." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  pushing 
the  old  landlady  aside,  "  to  look  me  in  the 
face  and  tell  me  that  this  is  your 'usband?" 

"Isn't  his  name  Merryweather.-^"  in- 
quired the  large  lady. 

"  Never  you  mind  what  his  name  is. 
You  put  on  your  glasses"  —  here  Mrs. 
Bell  with  a  trembling  hand  turned  up  the 
gas  until  it  whistled  madly — "  and  look  at 
him  well,  and  then  tell  me  the  truth — if 
you  can,"  she  added. 

"  I  had  them  in  me  bag  last  night,"  said 
Mrs.  Merryweather  as  she  fixed  her  spec- 
tacles, "  only  they  'd  got  underneath  the 
bottle."  Mr.  Bell  put  on  the  serious  air 
of  a  man  about  to  be  photographed. 
"Now  let's  see." 

"  This  '11  prove  it,"  said  the  landlady 
with  confidence.  "This  is  the  last  act, 
this  is." 

"  Mrs.  What -is- it!  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Merryweather  feebly. 

"  Yes,  deer  !  " 

"  There 's  some  'orrid  error.  This  ain't 
my  'usband  at  all." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  the  landlady.  "Take 
another  look." 

"  I  don't  want  to  take  no  more  looks," 
said  the  large  lady  tearfully.  "  My  dream 
of  joy  is  o'er.  Take  me  away,  take 
me  away !  How  far  is  it  to  the  Eastern 
Hotel  ?  " 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Bell  to  the  land- 
lady, "  no7v,  perhaps,  you  're  satisfied, 
.Ma'am ! " 

"  Far  from  it,"  declared  the  exasperated 
old  woman  as  she  piloted  her  charge  to 
the  door.  "  Far  from  it,  Ma'am.  He 
may  chuckle  and  he  may  sneer  and 
he     may     crow,    but    he's    somebody's 
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^usband,  and  I  don't  spare  trouble,  breath,  gentleman  is  my  'usband  ;    and  that  any- 

nor  time  until  I  lind  out  whose."  body  that  goes  interferin'  with  him  has  got 

"  I  must  be   getting  along,"  said    Mr.  me  to  reckon  with." 

Bell,  "  Jest  my  luck,"  said  the  old  landlady 

"  Wait    a     bit,    Robert,"    commanded  gloomily  as  she  went  out.     "  I  'm  always 

young    Mrs.    Bell.       "  Before    you    two  losing  lodgers," 

ladies  go  on  to  the  public-'ouse  to  have  "And  I  s'pose  I'd  better  move  along 

your "  'ome,  Louiser,"  remarked  Mr.  Bell  when 

"  Medicine,"     moaned     Mrs.     Meny-  the  two  ladies  had  gone, 

veather.  "  Don't  be  so  foolish,"  said  Mrs.  Bell, 

"Allow  me  to  inform   you    that  this  patting  his  cheek.   "You 're  at 'ome  now." 


inform  you  that  this  g(ntUman  is  my  *usband." 


MISS  FLORENCE  I.I.OYD  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  real-look- 
ing boy  on  our  stage  now.  that  Miss  May 
Yohe  has  buried  herself  in  Burke's  Peerage. 
That  was  very  apparent  when  at  Christmas 
she  figured  as  principal  boy  at  the  Garrick. 
Her  sister  Violet  has  made  a  place  for 
herself  at  the  Gaiety,  Miss  Etlaline  Terriss 


Florence  made  her  hit  in  "The  J. P.,"  in 
which  she  showed  us  that  she  is  equally  at 
home  in  trousers  and  trimmings.  Her 
merr}-  smile  alone  puts  an  audience  in 
rare  good -humour. 

A   RETL'RN   TO  THE  GAIETY. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lonncn,  who  has  returned  to 
the  Gaiety  after  many  years'  absence,  is  a 


HISS  FLORKNCB  LUIVD  AS  A  CIKL. 

having  transferred  herself  elsewhere.  The 
pair  are  no  relation  to  the  Sisters  Lloj'd  of 
music-hall  fame  (though  they  are  sisters 
with  a  little  "  s  ").  The  fact  that  they  are 
the  cousins  of  Lydia  Thompson  and  Violet 
Cameron  alone  indicates  their  instinct  for 
acting.  Violet  learned  her  art  as  a  child 
with  the  Kendals,  but  it  was  not  till  she 
toured  America  and  Canada  in  "The 
(ieisha"  that  she  made  her  name.  She 
appeared  last  year  in  "The  Topsy-Tuny 
Hotel,"  and  became  a  Gaiety  favourite. 


very  old  play-actor,  though  his  years  are 
but  seven-and-thirty,  for  he  appeared  first 
on  the  stage  as  a  two-year-old  in  a  company 
captained  by  his  father,  William  Champion. 
But  he  began  in  earnest  just  twenty-one 
years  ago  in  Charles  Dillon's  comedy 
troupe.  After  that  he  had  a  series  of 
curious  experiences  with  his  father  and 
mother,  who  practised  the  "  fit-up  "  busi- 
ness— (hat  is  to  say,  they  stayed  two  days 
at  a  pitch  and  then  shifted  their  tent 
twenty   miles    farther   on.     He  found  his 
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metitr,  however,  when  he  appeared  in 
"  Falka,"  at  the  Avenue,  fifteen  years  ago, 
after  which  he  joined  the  Gaiety,  where 
he  became  famous  by  singing'  "Killaloc" 
and  other  similar  rollicking  ditties. 


voice,  and  a  pretty  wit,  and  a  pretty 
face — a  rare  combination.  Hence  hei 
instant  success. 


MR.   MACKISDER. 

Once  more  he  is  at  the  Gaiety,  where  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  of  the  names  (L< 
makes  way  for 
him.  He  was 
originally  an 
electrical 
engineer,  made 
money  in  the 
country  with  the 
fasc  inat  ing 
'■  Water  Babes," 
and  fame  on  the 
stage  as  a  first- 
rate  dancer  and 
singer  at  the 
Gaiety.  He  has 
the  lightest  foot 
and  the  meiriest 
way  of  singing  a 
good  song.  His 
w  i  f e,  G  r  a  c  i  e 
Leigh,  has 
played  with  him  ' 
a  good  deal 
recently. 


ERIC   LEWIS   AS   LOUIS  VII. 

The  circumstances  of  his  appearing  as 
the  mythical  King  of  Arcacia  were  alto- 
gether appropriate,  not  merely  on  account 


and  Louis), 
of  the  theatre 
(the  Court),  but 
also  because 
few  other  actors 
could  have  lent 
such  a  touch  of 
airy  lightness  to 
his  fabulous  and 
fussy  Royal 
Highness.  He 
was  an  "enter- 
tainer" before 
he  stormed  the 
stage  as  he  did 
in  a  comic  opera 
at  the  Hay- 
market  in  1881. 
Since  then  his 
light  touch  has 
proved  ■>  invalu- 
able at  many  a 


the 


-the 
the 


A  tempest  in  a 
tea-cup — over  a 
({uestion  of  cos- 
tume ;  and  Miss 
Florence  Col- 
lingboum  has  at 
a  bound  stepped  into  the  leading  lady's 
shoes  at  Daly's,  where  she  adds  vet}- 
much  to  the  strength  of  "  San  Toy." 
She  is,  as  she  looks,  very  young.  Play- 
goers did  not  recognise  her  charm 
till  she  came  on  in  "  The  Topsy-Tuny 
Hotel,"  where  she  sang  a  delightful  duet 
wiih  Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa.  Then  Mr. 
Kdwardes,  who  had  lent  her,  look  her 
back,  and  she  appeared  in  the  revival 
of  "A   Gaiety  Girl."     She   has  a  pretty 


Royalty  (with 
Willie  Edouin), 
the  Vaudeville, 
the  Comedy  (Mr. 
•Hawtrey  be- 
lieves in  him), 
the  Gaiety  (his 
Duke  of  Duff- 
pboio.  117  HIM,        shire  was  excel- 

,OVD  AS  A  BOY.  ,        .  J  Ti   1   . 

lent),  and  Daly  s 
(you  remember  his  Sir  Lewis  Grey).'  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Court 
Theatre  when  Mrs.  John  Wood  inaugurated 
her  management  there  id  September  1888. 
He  has  some  curious  mannerisms — notably 
a  unique  and  pretty  H*ay  of  pronouncing 
the  language,  and  a  delicate  turn  of  the 
right  wrist.  Refinement  is  the  note  of 
whatever  he  does.  He  treasures  a  certain 
ring,  which  he  believes  has  brought  him 
luck. 
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JESSIE   MACK  AVE. 

I  have  dealt  with  Miss  Jessie  'Mackayc 
before  now;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  her  portrait  again  in 


Highness,"  at  the  \'audcville  Theatre  on 
Sept.  J,  1898.  Till  then,  the  proiinces  had 
claimed  her — first,  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
and  then  Mr.  George  Edwardes'  troupes  in 
"The  Geisha"  and  "A  Greek  Slave." 
Two  years  ago  she  was  principal  girl  in 
Mr.  Wj-ndham's  pantomime  at  Edinburgh. 
Drury  Lane,  the  goal  of  all  pantomimists, 
was  bound  to  come  ;  and  it  came  soon. 
Miss  Lowell,  who  is  very  handsome,  was 
born  in  Newcastle -on -Tyne,  but  she  comes 
of  Irish  folk — which  accounts  for  her 
vivacity  and  vigour.  She  sings  well,  and 
has  a  real  sense  of  elocution. 

DRVKV   LA.VE'S   PRIhXII'AL   BOY. 

Free  trade  is  the  inalienable  practice  of 
the  London  stage  ;  and  Miss  Nellie 
Stewart,  the  principal  boy  at  the  Lans 


"The  Mystical  Miss,"  which  followed 
"The  Belle  of  New  York  "  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury, for  she  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  amuse  us  Has  she 
ever  a  dull  hour  ?  You  would  not  think 
so  if  you  saw  her  on  the  stage — jaunty, 
jolly,  jesting,  intensely  interested  in  her 
work,  with  two  sparkling  eyes,  that  "  spcalc 
for  her,"  as  Vivien's  did  to  poor  old 
Merlin.  Yet  yesterday  she  was  a  little  girl 
in  a  demure  American  convent 


BOY  OR   GIRL — AS   YOU   WILL. 

When  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  stepped  in  front 
of  the  curtain  at  Drury  I^ne  on  Boxing 
Night  and  announced  that  a  severe  cold 
prevented  Miss  Nellie  Stewart's  appearing 
as  Jack  (who  climbed  the  Beanstalk),  the 
audience  felt  as  dismal  as  the  fog  outside. 
But  they  very  quickly  regained  their  spirits 
when  Miss  Mollie  Lowell,  who  was  down 
to  play  Marjorie  (in  petticoats),  bounced 
on  to  the  stage  in  Jack's  fleshings,  and 
demonstrated  that  she  can  be  as  bright  a 
principal  boy  as  a  girl.  Her  success  that 
night  was  typical  of  her  career,  for  she 
made  a  hit  the  moment  she  first  faced 
the  London  footlights  as  maid-of- honour 
to     Princess     Petula     in      "  Her     Royal 
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this  year,  again  is  the  proof  of  it.     Like 

Miss  Patlie  Browne,  she  is  an  Australian. 
Her  father  was  a  theatre -manager  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  she  has  been  familiar  with 
the  footlights  all  her  life.  Some  years  ago 
she  came  to  town  to  support  XIr.  Arthur 
Roberts.     Then  she  returned   home,  but 


Australia,  where  she  is  a  penona  gratmima 
among  playgoing  folk. 

THE  SNOW  MAN. 

^Ir.  lames  Welch,  who  impersonated  the 
Snow  Man  at  the  Lyceum,  has  made 
remarkable  progress  as  an  actor — because 
he  has  got  brains. 
Born  in  Liverpool 
(like  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne) 
in  1865,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  stage 
(of  the  Globe 
Theatre)  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  in 
18S7.  He  has  been 
a  very  hard  worker, 
and  has  slowly  made 
his  mark,  improving 
with  almost  every  new 
play.  His  sense  ol 
comedy  has  a  fine 
touch  of  pathos  in  it 
at  all  times;  and  his 
make-ups  are  always 
admirable — witness  his 
ostler  in  "  Rosemarj" 
and  his  old  gentleman 
in  "The  Dovecot." 
He  recently  went  to 
America  on  a  busi- 
ness mission  for  .Mr. 
George  Edwardes.  He 
is  keen  on  cricket ; 
and  lives  in  Gray's 
Inn.  His  wife  (who 
is  very  pretty)  is  to 
be  seen  at  most  first 
nights. 


London  missed  her,  and  so  she  returned  to 
play  in  "  The  Scarlet  Feather,"  put  on  by 
her  friends  Messrs.  Miisgroveand  William- 
son, at  the  Shaftesbury,  which  proved  such 
a  gold-mine  to  them  with  the  enormous 
run  of  "The  Belle"  (April  1898  to  Dec. 
iSqg).  Miss  Stewart  is  a  keen  first- 
nighter  when  she  is  "  resting."  She  some- 
times takes  a  run  home   Co  her  beloved 


iwi...  iiEiiK  By  an    unfortunate 

omission  the  coloured 
picture  of  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  which  we 
published  as  a  Supplement  to  our  Christ- 
mas Number  was  credited  to  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company  instead  of  to 
Madame  Lallie  Garet  Charles,  of  Titchfield 
Street.  The  photograph  was  the  work 
of  Madame  Garet- Charles,  the  colouring 
alone  being  due  to  the  London  Stereo- 
scopic Company. 
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MY     MUSEUM. 


THE    extravagances    of    fashion    are 
immortal — from   the  dajs  of   the 
Lady  of  Banburj-  Cross,  who  had  bells  on 


centre  and  sometimes  becomes  blended. 
Around  this  are  arranged  slender  pris- 
matic crjstals,  which  extend  from  the 
nucleus  to  the  circumference,  the  whole 
having  a  radiated  columnar  structure. 

On  a  recent  occasion  I  dealt  in  these 
pages  with  the  ancient  art  of  the  silhouette. 
Quite  lately  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  art  in  a  modernised  form.  hir.  Leslie 
Wilson  has  done  some  very  clever  work 
of  this  kind,  imposing  black  silhouetted 
figures  against  a  coloured  background. 
Caran  d'Ache  has  developed  something  of 
the  same  sort,  notably  in  his  illustrations 
to  the  sketch  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, which  Miss  Wolseley,  the  Com- 
mand er-in- Chief's  daughter,  wrote.'  Last 
of  all,  a  young  English  artist,  Miss  Ruby 
Williams,  has  tried  her  hand  in  a  curious^ 
form  of  silhouette  illustrated  here.  It 
relies  for  its  effects  on  its  attempt  to 
differentiate  the  shadows  in  the  white 
figures,  and  is  likely  to  become  popular. 


AN  "  EAR  "-RINGED  HAND. 

her  toes,  to  the  lady  whose  hand  is  shown 
here.  Slie  is  called  Titenia,  and  is  (of 
course)  an  American  Her  left  hand 
finger-nails  are  pierced,  and  from  each 
dangles  a  diamond.  Titenia  is  a  dancer, 
and,  of  course,  her  hand  simply  glistens 
when  she  raises  it  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric -light. 

Kettle  Point,  Lake  Huron,  Ontario,  is 
so  called  because  it  is  surrounded  by  stones 
that  look  like  inverted  kettles.  These 
stones,  which  vary  from  three  inches  to 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  are  formed 
of  brown  crj'stalline  carbonate  of  lime, 
wliich    is   confusedly  aggregated    in    the 
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By   PERCY   WHITE, 

,"  "Mr.  BaiUy-Mariim.''  "A  MillionmWi  Da^ktlr; 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  never  certain  where  Mustapha 
came  from,  but  1  fancy  it  was  either 
from  the  coast  of  Morocco  or  Algiers.  I 
met  him  first  in  the 
Fulham  Road, 
striding  proudly 
along  in  a  red  turban, 
a  blue  Zouave  jacket, 
loose  trousers,  and  a 
pair  of  common 
etasttc-stde  boots 
with  most  prominent 
tags.  A  small  crowd 
of  little  boys  was 
following.  "  He 's  a 
Turk,"  they  informed 
one  another;  the 
humorist  of  the  party 
added,  "'Ere  comes 
his  Majesty  the 
Shah!"  But  a 
policeman  dispersed 
the  throng,  and  the 
dark,  picturesque 
figure  disappeared 
from  my  eyes  in  the 
murky  atmosphere, 
leaving  a  very  vivid 
impression  on  my 
mind,  and  the 
suggestion  of  two 
possible  pictures. 

A  few  weeks  later 
I  moved  into  one  of 
the  studios  which 
cluster  like  rabbit- 
warrens  in  picture  ■  producing  South 
Kensington.  Mine  had  been  lately  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  artist,  who,  1  learnt, 
had  left  suddenly  without  paying  his  rent. 


an  evasion  of  duty  offering  distinct  tempt- 
ations in  these  days  of  over-production  and 
debased  taste  on  the  part  of  art  patrons. 


My  bed-room  « 


"  Well.  Sir,"  said  I, 

But  he  was  unable  to  inform 

"  No  talkee  English 

He  shook  his  head. 


n  adjoining  street, 
and  on  the  second 
morning  of  my 
tenancy,  about  ten 
o'clock,  on  opening 
my  studio  -  door,  I 
discovered  the 
Oriental  personage 
whom  I  had  passed 
recently  in  the 
Fulham  Road  quietly 
stretched  on  the 
floor  asleep. 

The  chill  March 
sunshine  streamed 
over  him,  lighting  up 
his  gaunt  face  and 
weather-stained 
finer)-,  from  which 
the  former  splendour 
had  departed. 

Suddenly,  under 
the  weight  of  my 
inquiring  gaze,  he 
awoke,  and,  glancing 
up  with  a  mild  in- 
scrutable eye,  whose 
meaning  I  could  not 
read,  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  greeted  me 
with  a  dignified 
salaam,  as  though 
welcoming  a  guest 
to  his  own  tents. 

who  arc  you .- " 
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"  Parlez-vous  Fran9ais  ?"  I  inquired. 

He  dented  the  accomplishment  with  a 
tranquil  sign. 

Here  my  linguistic  capabiUties  failed 
me,  and  so  we  continued  to  look  at  each 
other  in  quest  of  a  vehicle  for  the  exchange 
of  information.  His  intelligence  first 
broke  the  barrier.  Looking  round  at  the 
canvases  on  the  wall,  and  taking  up  a  long 
brush  from  the  table,  he  waved  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  painter,  and  then,  pointing  to 


I disiovered  the  Oriental  penonagi  quietly 

stretched  on  the  floor. 

lis  own  face,  smiled,  showing  a  glorious 

ict  of  white  teeth - 
"  You  want  me  to  paint  you  ? " 
1  think  he  understood  me  this  time. 


Finally,  a  prolonged  course  of  experi- 
mental signalling  conveyed  the  inform- 
ation that  he  had  found  his  way  in  by  the 
door  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  unexpected  always  fascinates  me 
more  than  past  disappointments  should 
permit.  I  began  to  hope  that  I  was  od 
the  fringe  of  a  real  mysterj'. 

The  little  settlement  of  squatting  artist- 
folk  possesses  a  common  doorkeeper — at 
that  moment  a  fresh  arrival,  known  by  the 
pun -suggesting  name  of  Pantin.  This 
guardian  of  the  precincts  cleared  up  first 
part  of  the  problem. 

"The  Turk"  had  presented  himself  at 
the  studios  and  induced  Pantin  to  believe 
that  I  desired  the  strange  visitor  to  occupy 
my  studio  for  the  night.  r 

"I  guessed  he  was  one  o'  these  poor 
model  fellers,  so  I  let  'im  in  with  my  key." 

"  But  why  did  he  select  my  studio  ?  " 

"  Might  'a  been  a  friend  o'  the  foreign 
gent  who  forgot  to  pay  the  rent,"  he 
suggested. 

Further  inquiry  proved  this  to  be  true. 
The  foreign  artist  had  imported  Mustapha, 
but,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  troubled 
career,  lost  him  either  accidentally  or 
purposely,  .\bandoned  at  Charing  Cross 
Station,  knowing  no  one  and  no  English, 
after  devious  wanderings,  instinct  had 
brought  him  back  to  the  Fulham  studio. 

Mustapha  was  of  the  build,  colouring, 
and  size  of  the  attendants  who  give  dignity 
to  the  suite  of  Eastern  potentates  on 
Western  visits. 

But  what  on  earth  was  I  to  do  with 
him  ? 

After  the  porter,  at  my  request,  had 
given  him  some  breakfast,  Mustapha 
returned  and  sat  down  on  my  floor  in  the 
warmth  of  the  stove,  watching  me  with  an 
air  of  proprietorship.  Evidently  he  had 
decided  to  adopt  me.  The  silent  presence 
of  the  long-limbed  Moor  grew  irksome. 
Occasionally  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
spat  on  the  floor  with  the  untutored 
frankness  of  incomplete  civilisation,  other- 
wise he  watched  me  struggling  with  a 
"  black  and  white  "  drawing  like  a  benevo- 
lent Sphinx,  heedless  of  the  flight  of  time 
and  the  flutter  and  stir  of  contemporary 
existence. 
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Thus  Mustapha  took  up  his  residence  spite  of  counter-attractions  and  wealthier 

among  us,  and  in  due  course  came  to  be  employers. 

known    as  "  The  Moor  of   the   Fulham  But  with  growing  prosperity  new  ambi- 

Studios,"   to   distinguish    hiro    from    the  tions  took  possession  of  our  model. 
Moor    of   Tragedy,    Othello,   whom,   we 
decided,  he  resembled. 


CHAPTER  H. 
Mustapha  had  hit  upon  the  only  Western 
profession  for  which  he  was  suited.  A 
dark,  picturesque,  Sphinx-eyed  person, 
his  face  entered,  I  think,  into  most  of  the 
Eastern  pictures  painted  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  success.  He  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  the  same  Academy  as  "  One  of 
the  Magi,"  in  scenes  from  "  Othello  "  as 
a  Janissary,  as  the  principal  figure  in 
Topper's  "Flight  into  Egypt";  while  I 
painted  him  as  "  Ben  Hassan  "  and  "  The 
Arab  by  his  Well,"  both  of  which  the 
Royal  Academy  were  stupid  enough  to 
reject  for  works  of  quite  minor  import- 
ance. 

Between  us  at  the  "Fulham  Studios" 
we  set  Mustapha  up  in  business.  At  first 
he  slept  rent  free  in  a  loft  "on  the 
premises."  In  return,  he  occasionally 
discharged  Pantin's  duties  as  a  janitor. 
Gradually  he  picked  up  a  little  English  of 
a  somewhat  childish  type,  thanks  princi- 
pally to  the  infantile  language  we  employed 
in  conversing  with  him,  under  the  impres- 
sion we  were  more  easily  intelligible. 

Soon  his  "All  right,  Saire,"  became  a 
familiar  and  cheerful  sound  about  the 
long,  draughty  passages  intersecting  the 
clustering  painting  -  sheds.  Ere  long, 
Mustapha' s  popularity  as  a  model  in- 
creased. His  almost  superhuman  capacity 
for  motionless  quiescence  in  cramped 
positions  made  him  invaluable  as  a  sitter 
to  elementary  "  life-classes."  This  quality 
led  him  to  the  Academy  schools,  thence  to 
the  patronage  of  famous  R.A.s,  and  the 
"Fulhams"  saw  him  only  occasionally. 
He  even  adopted  Western  clothing  when 
"off  duty,"  when  he  became  an  insig- 
nificant, ungainly  dark-complexioned  man 
in  consequence. 

But  although  Mustapha  prospered  he 
did  not  forget  old  friends,  and  I  think  my 
poor  studio  was  his   favourite   resort,  in 


/ init  him  waiting arm-iH-aim  Ttiith  a  ttaitoari 

j'oung  Iranian. 

One  Sunday  I  met  him  walking  arm-in- 
arm  with  a  stalwart  young  woman  in  a  big 
feathered  hat  and  a  red  plush  mantle. 
They  were  an  incongruous  pair,  and 
the  passers-by  turned  to  stare  after  them, 
while  I  Mondcrcd  what  strange  fatality 
had  brought  together  these  remote  human 
atoms,  whose  orbits  ought  never  to  have 
crossed. 

"  1  saw  )'ou  on  Sunday,  Alustapha,"  said 
I,  when  we  next  met.  "You  were  with  a 
young  woman." 

"  Sally,"   said   he    smiling. 
Sallv  walk  on  Sundav." 

"Who  is  she  .-  " 


"Mc  and 
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"Sally  flower  -  girl,"  he  explained. 
"Sally  pretty  girl.  Sally  mally  me.  I 
want  wife  like  oder  men.*' 

"  But  you  are  a  Mohammedan,  and 
Sally  should  be  a  Christian." 

**  Me  never  mind.  Me  good  man ; 
Sally  good  girl.  Makee  lots  money,  sell 
flowers." 

'•  Aren't  you  afraid  of  the  experiment  ?  " 

But  he  missed  my  meaning. 

"  Sally  and  you  fight  ?  "  I  said,  relapsing 
to  baby  talk. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Sally  beat  you  ?  " 

-"  Nebber." 

■**  You  beat  Sally  ?  " 

•"No,  no  I     Sally  good." 

Mustapha's  strange  courtship  became  a 
subject  of  much  interest  at  the  studios. 
"  He  '11  have  to  smother  her,"  we  said, 
""  to  keep  up  his  character." 

But  the  marriage  which  Mustapha  had 
assured  us  was  imminent  did  not  take 
place.  Some  obstacle  which  did  not  meet 
the  casual  eye  delayed  it. 

"  Sally  not  quite  ready  ?  "  I  asked,  when 
I  next  saw  him. 

"  Save  more  money ;  buy  nice  t'ings," 
said  Mustapha,  in  explanation. 

He  was  then  sitting  to  me  for  "  The 
Arab  at  the  Well."  The  glossy  dark- 
blooded  content  which  had  glowed  in  his 
tawny  cheek  had  become  less  vivid.  His 
power  of  absolute  quiescence  had  also 
diminished  under  the  spur  of  a  restless 
thought.  But  he  assured  me  that  he  was 
"  Quite  nicely,  t'ank  you.  Sir,"  so  I  let  the 
faint  change  pass  without  notice. 

A  few  days  later  1  happened  to  pass  the 
Metropolitan  station  before  whose  doors 
Sally  sold  flowers. 

She  was  sitting  before  a  basket  of  wall- 
flowers, lilac,  and  large  purple  tulips  in  the 
warm  sun  of  the  ^lay  afternoon.  Standing 
in  the  throng,  waiting  for  the  two  lines  of 
■omnibuses,  unobserved,  I  watched  Sally. 
No  doubt  her  tousled  fair  fringe,  large 
-expressionless  blue  eyes,  and  fat  pink 
cheeks  had  charms  for  Mustapha.  With 
draperies  and  other  accessories  Sally  would 
have  made  quite  a  suitable  model  for  "  The 
Light  of  the  Harem  "  or  "  Zuleika  before 
the  Sultan."     But  what  strange  perversity 


of  taste  could  have  induced  her  to  accept 
Mustapha  as  a  prospective  husband  ? 
Sally  lolled,  with  her  back  against  the 
wall,  lazily  enjoying  the  sunshine,  taking 
apparently  a  secondary  interest  in  her 
business,  when  suddenly  a  look  of  eager- 
ness came  into  her  face,  and,  following  her 
glance  I  perceived  a  short,  thick-set,  young 
labouring  man  approaching. 

"  Hullo,  Bill  ?  "  she  said. 
"Well,     Sal,     ole     girl,"    he    asked, 
"  'ow  's  Blackie  ?     Seen  him  to-day  ?  " 

"Jus'  you  leave  Mustie  alone,"  she 
answered.     "  He  never  did  you  no  'arm." 

"  I  ain't  so  sure  o*  that.  It 's  a  rum  go, 
your  taking  up  with  a  black,  anyway." 

"  Go  along.     He  ain't  black." 

"  Not  so  black  as  your  boots,"  retorted 
the  young  man. 

"He's  very  well  be'aved  an'  steady," 
retorted  Sally.  "Don't  'ave  to  fetch  *m 
out  o'  public-houses.  He  wouldn't  beat  a 
pore  woman." 

"  There 's  no  need  o'  that  in  Blackie's 
country.  You  '11  find  'e  's  got  two  or  three 
other  wives  at  'ome,  my  girl,"  said  the 
young  man  satirically,  "  like  the  Shah  o' 
Persia  or  the  Sultan  o'  Turkey.  Mustie  '11 
take  yer  back  to  his  'ome  and  shut  yer  up 
with  the  others  in  a  sort  o'  cage,  as  a  third 
wife,  where  you  won't  even  be  allowed  to 
see  so  much  as  a  missionary." 

"  Go  along,  'e  'asn't  got  another  wife." 

"  'E  's  a  dozen  for  what  you  know." 

The  disputants  had  grown  somewhat 
red  and  excited,  and  their  voices  were 
rising  menacingly,  when,  at  this  unfor- 
tunate moment,  Mustapha,  in  an  ill-fitting 
suit  of  blue  serge  and  an  unbecoming  hard 
round  hat,  appeared. 

"Wot  d'you  think  Bill's  been  sayin' 
about  you  ?  "  cried  Sally.  "  'E  says  you  've 
two  or  three  wives  at  *ome  in  your  own 
country  already." 

Mustapha  for  a  moment  looked  bewild- 
ered, scarcely  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
charge. 

"  So  you  'ave,  mate,"  said  Bill  insolently, 
"  an'  a  dozen  o*  little  black  kids,  too,  I  '11 
be  bound.  You're  marrying  into  a  nice 
fam'ly,  Sal,  my  gal.  Jes*  take  my  tip  an* 
'ave  nothing  to  do  with  the  choc'late 
bloke." 
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But  Mustapha  understood  this  insult, 
and  his  eyes  looked  wicked. 

"  Mc  no  choc'lale  bloke,"  he  said,  in 
an  odd  guttural  voice. 

"  Now,  then,  Mustie,  don't  let 's  'ave  a 
row,"  said  Sally.  "  Never  you  mind  what 
Bill  says." 

"  I  've  jes'  been  telling  Sal  'ow  you  're 
agoin'  to  lock  her  up  in  a'  'arum  with  the 
other  ladies,"  said 
Bill. 

"  Bad  man  tell 
fsoraethingjiie!" 
said  Mustapha, 
using  an  ugly 
epithet  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the 
street. 

"  D'yer  call  me 

a     liar  ?  " 

cried  the  now 
enraged  Bill. 

"Pig.  aog, 

thief,  and 

li  a  r  I  "  cried 
Mustapha,  his  lips 
curling  up  like  an 
angry  dog's. 

And  then,  in 
presence  of  the 
gathering  crowd,  ' 
the  two  men 
sprang  at  one 
another.  Mus- 
tapha's  sinewy 
brown  fingers 
tried  to  clutch 
Bill's  brawny 
throat,  but  Bill's 
big  fist  struck  him 

fullinthefaceand         ^t  ikin  itrmm  0/ blood 
staggered  him. 

Sally  and  I  tried  to  separate  them,  but 
they  were  too  strong  for  us,  and  flew  at 
each  other  in  reckless  savagery.  Bill's 
fist  rained  blow  after  blow  on  Alustapha's 
head  and  face. 

"  Leave  'em  alone,"  cried  the  excited 
crowd,  enjoying  the  fight,  as  we  tried  to 
stop  them.  "  Buck  up,  Blackie,  let  'im 
*ave  it.     My!  there  's  one  for  his  knob." 

But  at  last  1  flung  my  anns  round  my 
model,  and  Sal  seized  Bill  in  her  embrace. 


and  a  policeman,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  restored  outward  peace. 

Bill  had  no  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
station,  and  Mustapha  had  lost  the  power 
of  English  speech  in  the  storm  of  passion 
that  had  swept  over  him.  The  constable 
placed  a  big  body  between  the  combatants 
and  said,  "  Now,  then,  no  more  o'  this,  or 
you  '11  both  be  locked  up." 

I  led  Musta- 
pha away  in  one 
direction,  whilst 
Bill  disap[>eared 
with  somealacrity 
in  the  other. 

"I  gave  the 
black  bloke  '  wot 
for,'"  said  he  as 
he  departed ;  but 
Mustapha  said 
nothing.  His 
eyes  were  fixed 
strangely,  and  a 
thin  stream  of 
blood  trickled 
from  his  nostrils. 
I  gave  him  my 
handkerchief,  and 
then  he  spoke, 
softly  and  simply: 
"Ver-  good; 
den  I  km  Bill." 
"  Nonsense  I  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  he 
returned.  "  Bill 
box  me:  I  kill 
Bill." 

But    Mustapha 

had    been    so 

trietiea  from  his  noslrih.         gentle     a     being 

since     I      had 

known    him    that    I    regarded    his  threat 

merely  as  a  mode  of  relieving  his  feelings  ; 

and  having  an  engagement,  1  left  him. 

A  few  hours  later,  just  as  1  was  locking 
up  my  studio,  I  heard  an  excited  female 
voice    clamouring    for    me    in    the    long 

It  was  Sally. 

"Oh,  Sir — please.  Sir!"  she  exclaimed, 
"Mustie    has    taken  a  knife  to  do    for 
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The  woman  was  in  an  almost  hysterical         Then  the  landlord,  who  had  a  dujilicate 
state  of  alarm.     She  knew  Bill's  address,      key,  arrived, 
and  we  took  a  cab  and  drove  lo  a  little         We  entered. 

street  in  Chelsea,  haunted  by  the  smell  of  Bill   was   lying  dead,    but    still    warm, 

fried  fish,  to  warn  him.  stabbed  lo  the  heart,  in  a  great  pool  of 

We   found  the  door  open  and  a  child      blood.      The    room,  which   the   woman's 

shrieks  filled  with  horror, 
smelt  like  the  shamblei^. 

Two  hours  later  Mus- 
tapha  was  arrested, 

'■Yes,"  he  said.  "Bill 
box  me  :  me  kill  Bill." 

In  his  pocket  they  found 
the  blood-stained  clasp- 
knife.  Mustapha  was  in 
due  course  sentenced  to 
death ;  but  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  one  of 
penal  servitude  for  life. 

Poor  Mustapha  was  sent 
to  Dartmoor,  where  the 
bleak  air  brought  on  an 
attack  of  pneumonia, 
which  proved  fatal,  and 
thus  the  most  popular, 
amiable,  and  submissive 
convict  died  peacefully  in 
the  prison  hospital  —  the 
chaplain  said  "as  a  true 
Christian,"  but  of  this  I 
have  itiy  doubts. 

Poor  Mustapha !  .\U 
who  knew  him  pitied  him. 
He  was  an  upright  man, 
according  to  his  lights, 
and  would  have  made 
.Sally  a  good  husband. 

She  married  a  "  pal  "  of 
Bill's,  who,  as  she  says, 
"  knocks  her  about  when 
on  the  drink." 

She    still    sells    flowers 

Bill  ^,  lying  dmd,  slabbei  lo  Ih.  htarl.  OUtside       the       Station. 

Sometimes  I  stay,  and  we 

of  five  silting  in  the  twilight  on  the  dirty  chat  of  "  Mustie,"  as  she  calls  him. 

step.     Bill,  he  told  us,  was  upstairs  in  the  "  'E  were  a  good  chap,"  she  says,  "  but 

top  back  bed-room.  'orrible   revengeful,   as    is  the  nature  o' 

We  hurried  up.     His  door  was  locked.  blacks." 

1  looked  through  the  kcjhole.     In  the  As  for  me,  I  shall  never  have  so  interest 

gloom  I  could  see  a  dark  figure  lying  on  ing  a  model  again,  and  never  one  so  grale- 

the  ground.     Terror  clutched  my  hcarl.  ful  or  kindly.     For,  in  his  way,  Mustapha 

"  He  's  lying  on  the  floor,"  I  said.  was  a  gentleman  with  a  halo  of  Eastern 

"  'Elp,  "dp,  p"lice  ! "  screamed  Sally.  romance  still  round  his  picturesque  head. 
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By  BEATRICE  HERON-MAXWELU 


I  DO  not  disbelieve  in  ghosts,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  I  believe  in  them; 
although  I  always  endeavour  to  do  the 
latter,  on  the  principle  that,  as  the 
improbable  is  generally  the  most  likely 
to  be  true  in  things  relating  to  this  world, 
it  may  appl)^  equally  to  those  concerning 
the  next.  While  not  wholly  under  the 
thrall  of  superstition,  I  confess  to  a  sym- 
pathy with  presentiments  and  omens,  a 
hankering  after  horse  -  shoes,  and  an 
intere;5t,  that  is  well  under  control,  in 
the  mysterious  and  inexplicable. 

And  I  simply  revel  in  coincidences. 

It  was  a  week  before  Christmas,  and 
I  had  come  to  the  last  of  a  three- 
days  shopping  in  town,  which  was  to 
provide  me  with  appropriate  Christmas 
presents  for  everyone,  from  my  husband 
down  to  the  gardener's  and  gamekeeper's 
youngest  children.  We  were  to  return  to 
Uplands  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
dav  after  that  our  visitors  were  to  arrive. 
It  would  be  our  first  large  Christmas 
house-party  since  our  marriage,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  it  should  be  a 
success.  Uplands  was  noted  in  the 
county  for  its  hospitality,  and  I  did  not 
want  the  new  I^ady  Wytchcrley  to  spoil 
the  records  of  her  predecessors. 

"  Don't  worry  yourself,  Nancy  1 "  Frank 
said  to  me  that  morning,  when  I  showed 
him  my  list  and  consulted  him  about  some 
of  my  proposed  purchases ;  "  it  will  all 
come  right,  and  if  they  don't  like  it  they 
can — do  the  other  thing." 

And  with  the  callous  light- heartedness 
of  husbands,  he  went  off  gaily  to  his  club, 
and  left  me  to  wrestle  single-handed  with 
the  problems  of  presents  and  provisions. 

I  had  decided  to  take  Bond  Street  and 
Regent  Street  first,  finishing  up  with  the 
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novelties  of  High  Street,  Kensington,  and 
I  had  just  emerged  from  Parkin's  with  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  having  chosen  some- 
thing beyond  criticism  for  my  mother-in- 
law,  when  I  saw,  a  few  yards  off,  a  man 
whose  figure  was  familiar  to  me.  His  back 
was  towards  me,  and  he  was  looking 
intently  into  a  shop- window.  "  Humphrey 
Carleton!"  was  my  mental  exclamation, 
and  my  impulse  was  to  move  towards  him. 
I  had  reached  his  side,  and  some  words  of 
greeting  were  hovering  on  my  lips,  when 
he  turned  sharply  and  we  met  face  to  face. 
What  could  I  have  been  thinking  of  ?  The 
man  was  a  total  stranger,  and  the  resem- 
blance to  Humphrey  was  in  my  imagina- 
tion only.  I  recoiled  in  some  slight 
confusion,  and  went  on  my  way  with  the 
feeling  that  he  was  looking  after  me  in 
amused  surprise.  This  chance  reminder 
of  a  friend  who  was  seldom  in  my  thoughts, 
and  had  been  absent  from  my  eyes  for 
two  years  at  least,  set  me  thinking  about 
him,  and  I  recalled  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  to  my  last  meeting  with 
Humphrey,  and  the  blank  that  the  cessation 
of  our  friendship  .had  left  for  some  time  in 
my  life.  My  affection  for  him,  though  it 
did  not  reach  the  point  which  he  desired, 
had  been  very  true  and  tender,  and  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  a  companion- 
ship which  to  me  was  devoid  of  care  or 
pain. 

**  Humphrey,  can't  we  be  friends — still  ?" 
I  asked  tearfully  on  that  last  day  after  the 
passionate  avowal  from  him  that  had 
startled  me  and  had  failed  to  find  a 
responsive  echo  in  my  heart. 

But  he  disregarded  my  outstretched 
hands,  and  turned  to  go. 

"  I  can't  do  without  you,"  I  continued. 
••  I  shall  have  no  one  to  ride  with,  no  one 
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to  dance  with,  no  one  to  argue  with,"  1 
ended,  with  an  appealing  smile. 

"It's  no  good,  Nancy,"  Humphrej- 
answered.  "It's  pleasure  to  you,  dear, 
but  it's  death  to  me.  I'll  come  back 
when  I  can  bear  it  better." 

But  the  days  grew  to  weeks,  the  weeks 
to  months,  and  Humphrey  never  came ; 


and  so  in  time  I  learnt  to  do  without  him. 
I  had  heard  of  him  once  only  from  a 
fellow-barrister  when  on  circuit,  and  I 
concluded  that  he  was  successful  in  his 
profession,  and  that  the  wound  had  healed. 
For  aught  I  knew,  he  might  by  this  time 
be  as  happily  married  as  I  was. 

The  distraction  of  my  thoughts  from  the 
business  of  tiie  day  did  not  absorb  me  for 
long ;  before  I  reached  the  end  of  Bond 
Street  I  was  once  more  intent  wholly  on 
shopping,  and  when  I  met  one  of  Frank's 
married  sisters,  and  she  asked  me  to  come 
and  lunch  with  her  in  Piccadilly,  1  con- 
sented gaily,  feeling  that  my  labours 
were  almost  done.  After  lunch  we  strolled 
towards  the  Park,  and  she  walked  with  me 


almost  as  far  as  the  Albert  Gate,  where 
we  parted. 

As  I  traversed  the  few  yards  that  lay 
between  me  and  the  gate  I  had  to  pass  a 
seat,  on  which  a  man  was  sitting  in  a 
dejected  attitude,  a  forlorn  and  wearj- 
looking  creature,  shabby  and  poor.  His 
head  was  resting  on  his  arm,  which  lay 
along  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  I  could 
only  see  the  profile  of  his  lips  and  chin. 

Something  indescribable  about  his  whole 
appearance  arrested  my  attention  and 
made  me  stop  short,  while  I  said  to 
myself  deliberately,  "  This  man,  shabby 
and  wretched -loo  king  as  he  is,  exactly 
resembles  Humphrey  Carleton  ;  neverthe- 
less I  will  not  let  myself  be  carried  away 
by  a  mistaken  impulse  agaia." 

I  approached  him  slowly  and  cautiously; 
each  step  bringing  more  absolute  con- 
viction to  my  heart. 

The  set  of  the  shoulders,  the  squareness 
of  the  resolute  chin  with  its  deep  cleft, 
the  wave  of  the  dark,  grey-flecked  hair 
where  it  swept  away  from  the  ear,  all  these 
were  Humphrey's ;  and,  indeed,  the  very 
attitude  reminded  me  of  him  as  I  had  last 

He  was  in  trouble,  no  doubt — ill,  per- 
haps. I  could  not  pass  him  by — I  must 
speak  to  him. 

"Humphrey,"  I  said  softly,  pausing 
beside  him ;  and,  receiving  no  answer,  I 
gently  touched  his  arm.  The  man  started 
and  sprang  to  his  feet,  looking  about  him 
in  a  bewildered,  almost  dazed  manner. 

It  was  not  Humphrey. 

The  eyes  were  different,  the  «holo 
features  were  different,  now  that  I  saw  his 
full  face. 

"  What  is  it .'' "  he  said  roughly.  "  Who 
the " 

T  felt  the  colour  mounting  into  my 
cheeks  ;  I  could  hardly  speak  for  ve-xalion. 
A  passer-by  was  loitering  and  staring. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  stammered  ; 
"I— I  thought  you  were  a  friend  of  mine." 

The  man's  expression  changed  to  one  of 
amazement ;  but  before  he  could  answer  I 
hurried  on  and  turned  out  of  the  Park, 
looking  cageriy  for  a  hansom. 

"  Surely,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  my 
brain   must   be    going.     There    must    be 
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something  the  matter  with  mc.     What  a 
fool  I  am  I  " 

It  was  some  minutes  before  I  saw  a 
hansom,  and  then  two  empty  ones  came 
towards  me  together,  and  I  signalled  one 
of  them  with  my  umbrella. 

They  both  drew  up  at  the  kerb,  and  I 
advanced  to  the  one  in  front,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  step  in,  when  a  voice  behind  me, 
evidently  addressing  the  second  cabman, 
said  ■  "The  nearest  post -office,  and  look 
sharp." 

I  stopped,  transfixed  with  a  sensation 
that  was  akin  to  terror. 

Either  I  had  become  a  raving  lunatic  on 
the  subject  of  Humphrey  Carieton  or  the 
voice  was  his. 

It  was  quite  mechanically,  and  with  a 
sense  of  utter  in  volition,  if 
one  may  coin  a  word,  that  in 
reply  to  my  cabman's  ques- 
tion, "  Where  to  ? "  I  said,  "  The 
nearest  post-office,  and  be  quick, 
please." 

The  other  hansom  passed  us 
as  we  turned,  and  kept  just 
ahead  of  us  till  we  reached 
Knightsbridge  Post-office,  Its 
occupant  jumped  out  —  a  tall, 
dark  man,  of  whom  I  caught  an 
indistinct  view,  and  hurried  in. 

1  hurried  after  him,  without 
the  vaguest  idea  of  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  or  why. 

He  was  standing  at  one  of  the 
telegraph  counters,  consulting  a 
Directory ;  I  could  not  even  now 

I  took  the  nearest  vacant 
partition  and  began  scribbling 
on  a  telegraph -form. 

In  a  moment,  when  he  had 
finished  with  the  Dircetorj-,  I 
would  nsk  him  for  it ;  then  I 
shuuhl  ^cc  him,  anil  lay  this 
phantom  of  a  voice  that  was 
possessing  me.  ""  ^'^'^ 

As  he  closed  the  book  I  was 
at  his  side.     "  Will  you  kindly  pass  it  to 
me,  please.'"  1  said. 

He  looked  up. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  and  handed  it  to 
me  with  ready  politeness. 


Neither  the  voice  nor  the  face  was 
Humphrey's !  I  carried  the  book  back  to 
my  partition,  and  turned  the  pages  over 
as  though  seeking  for  an  address,  but  my 
mind  was  in  reality  entirely  occupied  with 
one  thought  :  "  What  on  earth  b  the 
matter  with  me — have  I  suddenly  taken 
leave  of  my  senses  ?  And  if  not,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it  alt  ?  " 

Suddenly,  with  a  flash  of  inspiration,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  occurred  to  me. 

I  ran  my  finger  down  the  list  of  Carletons 
in  the  Court  column  till  I  came  to  Carieton, 
Humphrey,  ro.  Main  Court;  and  then  I 
hesitated  no  longer. 

I  would  carry  this  thing  through,  and 
have  an  end  to  it  of  one  kind  or  the  other. 

I  re-entered  the  hansom,  and  gave  the 


direction,  lo.  Main  Court,  all  with  the 
same  involuntary  sensation  of  obedience 
to  some  unseen  force. 

I  wondered  idly  what  Humphrey  would 
think  at  my  sudden  appearance,  and  what 
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I  should  say  to  him  in  explanation,  and 
I  had  still  not  made  up  my  mind  when 
I  arrived  at  his  chambers  and  demanded 
to  know  if  he  was  in. 

To  my  dismay,  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  told  me  that  Mr.  Carleton  had 
left  there  more  than  a  year  ago — and  that 
he  did  not  know  his  present  address. 

I  was  moving  away  crestfallen  and  non- 
plussed, when  a  feminine  voice  called 
after  me,  **  I  did  hear  once  as  Mr.  Carleton 
was  living  in  Slade  Street,  Westminster, 
and  was  in  very  poor  circumstances  ;  I 
don't  know  if  you  would  like  to  tr>'  there, 
Ma'am." 

**  Can  you  tell  me  the  number } "  I 
asked,  greatly  relieved. 

*'  I  think  it  was  3,"  she  answered.  And 
I  told  the  cabman  to  drive  me  to  3,  Slade 
Street. 

All  thought  of  finishing  my  shopping 
had  vanished  from  my  mind  ;  my  one  desire 
was  to  find  Humphrey  and  to  learn  for  my- 
self whether  there  was  any  reason  why  his 
personality  should  obtrude  itself  upon  me 
in  this  persistent  and  irritating  fashion. 

There  are  some  dingy  by-streets  in  the 
purlieus  of  Westminster  that  are,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  unattractive  ;  and  it  was 
in  one  of  the  dullest  and  dirtiest  and 
poorest  of  these  that  my  cab  pulled  up 
and  landed  me  at  the  open  door  of 
3,  Slade  Street. 

Down  a  vista  of  narrow,  dark  passage 
I  discovered  the  form  of  an  untidy  and 
dishevelled  female,  who,  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  surveyed  me  in  suspicious  silence. 

**  Does  Mr.  Carleton  live  here,  please.''" 
I  asked  timidly.     **  Can  I  see  him  ?  " 

Her  glance  made  me  realise  suddenly 
the  incongruity  of  my  appearance  with  the 
atmosphere  of  povertr  into  which  I  had 
penetrated — I  felt  ashamed  of  my  velvet 
and  furs. 

•*  Yes,  he  lives  here,"  she  answered 
slowly ;  "  I  don't  know  if  he  's  in  or  out." 

•*  Perhaps "  I  began  diffidently,  but 

she  cut  me  short. 

"  You  can  go  up  if  you  like ;  third  floor 
front,"  she  said  brusquely,  and  turning 
her  back,  disappeared  into  a  dark  em- 
brasure, whence  I  was  certain  she  emerged 
when  I  began  my  ascent  of  the  stairs,  and 
watched,  and  listened  to  me. 


The  horrible  squalor  of  the  house  smote 
me  to  the  heart  as  I  went  up,  catching  on 
my  way  glimpses  of  rooms  where  dirt  and 
disorder  reigned  supreme  and  unchecked. 

My  visit  seemed  suddenly  a  far  greater 
intrusion,  and  I  racked  my  brain  to  think 
of  some  good  excuse  to  offer  for  my  advent 
uninvited — unexpected. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  till  I  reached 
the  last  flight,  and  then  I  remembered 
that  Frank  had  been  looking  out  for  a  man 
who  would  do  some  literary  work  for  him 
at  Uplands. 

We  had  unearthed  just  lately  some 
curious  old  documents  relating  to  the 
Wytcherley  family  and  estates,  and  Frank 
wanted  them  deciphered,  filed,  and 
arranged  in  consecutive  order  under  his 
own  supervision  by  someone  with  sufllicient 
education  to  do  it  capably,  and  with  enough 
leisure  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it. 

I  could,  perhaps,  ask  Humphrey  to 
undertake  the  work. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  third  floor 
front,  and  getting  no  answer,  walked  in. 

The  room  was  small  and  was  rendered 
smaller  by  a  semi- partition,  shutting  ofl" 
the  sleeping-part  of  it. 

The  part  I  stood  in  was  furnished  by  a 
strip  of  carpet,  a  bookcase,  a  chair,  and  a 
table,  in  the  open  drawer  of  which  lay  a 
small  dark -blue  bottle  with  an  orange 
label.  The  bookcase  was  empty,  and 
Humphrey  used  to  love  his  books.  There 
was  no  semblance  of  a  fire  in  the  dusty, 
unused  grate,  no  sign  of  food  anywhere. 
I  read  the  whole  story  of  failure  and  desti- 
tution in  one  swift  glance  round  the  bare, 
comfortless  room.  At  the  sound  of  mv 
entrance  someone  moved  and  coughed 
behind  the  partition  —  such  a  hollow, 
ilreary  cough  I  And  I  said :  "  May  I 
.speak  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton  }  " 

Ah,  Humphrey!  That  we  should  have 
parted  that  day  two  years  ago  to  meet  like 
this ! 

He  was  dressed  in  an  old  shabby  suit, 
that  hung  in  folds  on  his  stooping,  emaci> 
«ited  figure ;  his  face  was  grey,  his  hair 
was  almost  white.  In  his  sunken  eyes 
there  burnt  a  fire  of  feverish  despair,  of 
sombre  pain,  of  starvation. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  surprise  had 
been  too  much  for  him. 
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\eilher  iht  i-vke  not  Iht  /a.e  uuj  Uumphrr/.  .' 

We    luoked   at   each    othtr   in   silence,  "  Humphrey,"  I  said,  "  1   have  come  to 

while  I  steadied  myself  by  grasping  the  ask  a  favour  of  jou.     Don't  refuse  me  ! " 

back  of  the  chair.     Then  I  forced  myself  "  Lady  Wjtcherley  !  "  he  replied  ;   and 

to    break  the  spell   that  seemed    to  have  then  his  voice  brokf. 

fallen  on  us.  I    couldn't   bear   it   any  longer.     I    sat 
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down  on  the  chair,  bent  my  head  upon 
the  table,  and  burst  into  tears. 

I  felt  his  hands  trembling  un  my 
shoulders ;  and  then  he  knelt  at  my  side 
and  begged  me  brokenly  to  stop. 

As  I  lifted  my  head  I  saw  him  glance 
at  the  open  drawer,  and  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  close  it. 

But  I  intercepted  him.     1  took  out  the 


had  been  wondering  whether  the  twenty 
pounds  in  my  pocket  would  finish  out  my 
Christmas  presents  satisfactorily  without 
having  to  bother  Frank  for  more ! 

It  was  a  long  time  before  1  could 
persuade  him  to  do  all  I  wished,  but  my 
tears  gained  the  day  at  last,  as  a  woman's 
tears  always  should  by  right  and  privilege. 


We   ' 


.way  together  after  pacifying 
the  landlady's  objections  with 
the  softening  influence  of  a. 
month's  rent,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  Mount  Street 
Humphrey  was  decently 
clothed  and  fed. 

"Hallo,  Nancy!"  said 
Frank;  "where  have  you  been 
all  this  time  ?  I  thought  I 
should  have  to  hunt  you  out 
of  Russell  and  Allen's  at 
closing-time." 

'■  I've  brought  you  a  Christ- 
mas present,  dear,"  1  said  : 
"just  the  very  man  you  have 
been  wanting  to  entrust  your 
precious  documents  to.  Mr. 
Carleton  is  my  oldest  friend, 
and  he  b  coming  down  with 
us  to-fnorrow," 


little  phial,  with  its  label,  "Poison,"  and 
shut  the  drawer  myself. 

And  then  I  told  him  my  errand. 

He  would  hear  nothing  of  it  at  first ;  lu- 
was  ill,  broken  down,  he  said,  unlit  to 
associate  with  me  or  my  friends — finally, 
with  a  gesture  more  eloqui-nt  than  any 
words,  he  indicated  the  barrier  that  stoud 
between  him  and  the  society  of  his  cjuals, 
a  barrier  as  insurmountable  as  civilisation 
itself 

Oh,  the  pitifulness  of  it!  'I'o  think 
that  Humphrey  should  be  in  rags,  when  1 


The  documents  are  filed 
now,  and  Humphrey  has 
gone  back  to  his  old  quarters 
in  Main  Court,  and,  we  hear, 
is  working  hard  at  a  good 
case. 

Hetookbothmyhaudsonce 
and  held  them,  and  he  said  to 
me,  "Nancy,  I  wonder  if 
you  know  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  was,  your  finding  me  out  that  day. 
Everything  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse  with  mr  for  some  time,  and  I  was 
at  a  viTv  low  ebb  indeed.  I  had  been 
thinking  of  you,  dear,  and  wishing  I  could 
see  you  just  once  more,  and — and  it  was 
touch-and-go  with  me,  Nancy." 

"  I  know,"  I  said  ;  "  don't  let  us  speak 
of  that  room,  Humphrey  ;  it  gives  me  the 
creeps.     It   was   a   lucky   chance    for  all 


of  t 


But  » 


chanct 


ir  a  coincidence. 


IN    THE   GUARD'S   VAN. 


THERE  was  a  desperate  crush  at 
Baker  Street ;  even  a  first-class 
ticket  could  not  charm  one  to  a  seat  in 
any  of  the  statutory  three  compartments, 
so  there  was  no  help  for  the  traveller  but 
to  assume  his  most  cosmopolitan  indiffer- 
ence to  surroundings,  and  surrender  him- 
self to  the  friendly  hands  of  an  official, 
who  half  pushed,  half  dragged  his  charge 
towards  the  only  resort — the  guard's  van. 
Even  that  haven  of  refuge  was  already 
crowded ;  its  single  cheerless  bench  had 
long  received  its  full  complement,  and  the 
floor  was  occupied  to  the  last  available 
inch  of  standing-room.  But  better  that 
than  be  left  behind ;  besides,  might  there 
not  be  abundance  of  droll  incident,  or,  at 
least,  some  quiet  humour  ?  So  I  endured, 
and  became  the  last  herring  in  the  barrel. 
"  First  stop  at  Kilbum !  "  The  warning 
weftt  down  the  line  of  carriages,  there  was 
a  jerk,  and  the  train  dashed  into  darkness 
relieved  only  by  such  light  as  could  assert 
itself  from  the  van  lamp.  For  the  first 
moment  or  two  everyone  jostled  his  neigh- 
bour fiercely;  for  riding  next  the  engine 
is  apt  to  engender  a  deal  of  unintentional 
assault  and  batter>*,  but  at  length  we  got 
our  sea-legs,  so  to  speak,  and  it  became 
possible  to  observe  and  reflect.  The 
guard  was  in  a  state  of  good-humoured 
despair,  and  with  many  apologies.,  set  him- 
self to  sort  out  the  luggage  from  among 
the  intruders'  legs.  He  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  us  all,  had  he  only  been 
allowed  to  arrange  the  luggage  first ;  as  it 
was,  his  plight  was  not  enviable,  but  he 
set  himself  heroically  to  make  things 
ship-shape  —  the  nautical  metaphor  is 
insistent. 


His  benevolent  efforts,  however,  were 
interrupted  by  an  old  gentleman,  who 
had  hitherto  stood  in  patient  silence.  He 
must  have  been  a  very  deaf,  or  a  very 
oblivious,  or  a  very  untravelled  old  thane, 
for  the  warning — "  First  stop  at  Kilbum," 
had  been  shouted  not  once,  but  fifty  times 
along  the  platform ;  yet  here  was  the 
venerable  man  inquiring  for  Marlborough 
Road.  "  Dear,  dear,"  said  the  guard  with 
sublime  commiseration ;  *'  first  stop  at 
Kilbum;  you'll  have  to  go  back.  Sir." 
The  elder  thereafter  observed  a  dis- 
creet and  discomfited   silence;  for  thrice 

• 

pitiable  the  man  detected  by  his 
fellow  -  passengers  in  the  heinous 
offence  of  travelling  by  the  wrong  train. 
He  feels  that  he  has  no  business  to  be 
where  he  is,  that  he  is  the  secret  amuse- 
ment of  the  young  and  the  indignation  of 
the  old,  and  when  he  is  taxing  already 
overtaxed  accommodation,  above  all,  in 
the  guard's  sanctum,  he  is  indeed  a 
sorrowful  wight.  But  our  grandsire  was 
wise;  he  refrained  from  futile  comment 
and  still  more  futile  explanation,  and  so 
gradually  regained  a  measure  of  esteem. 

We  hurried  onward.  The  guard  "  played 
Ercles  rarely"  and  cleansed  his  flying 
Augean  stable  right  masterly,  though  he 
wearied  us  a  little  with  his  assurances  of 
how  pleasant  it  would  all  have  been  had 
he  onl'  been  allowed  to  arrange— and  so 
forth.  But  in  so  genial  a  soul  a  little 
redundancy  could  be  readily  forgiven, 
even  though  we  differed  from  the  lecturer 
in  some  degree  regarding  the  possibility  of 
pleasure.  Even  when  the  luggage  was 
arranged  things  were  hardly  comfortable, 
and  the  vile  tobacco  a  little  apple-faced 
sporting  man   burned   in   a  stumpy  clay 
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mingled  with  the  still  viler  incense  exhaled 
from  a  cigar,  so  called,  did  not  lessen  the 
stuffiness.  But  if  the  cigar  was  uninterest- 
ing, the  youth  who  smoked  it  was  not. 
There  must  have  been  some  strain  of  the 
gipsy  in  him,  remote  no  doubt,  but  un- 
deniable. The  aquiline  features,  jet-black 
elf  locks,  keen  restless  eyes,  n^glig^  attire, 
and  barbaric  splendour  alike  of  necktie 
and  of  the  thick  brass  ring  that  adorned 
his  little  finger,  seemed  to  bespeak  Romany 
ancestry  of  some  sort,  though  the  strain 
was  far  from  pure.  Something  furtive,  too, 
in  those  black  eyes  made  at  least  one  of 
all  that  rout  bestow  tender  care  on  watch 

and  breeches  pocket,  lest  haply But, 

nay,  charity  hopeth  all  things. 

At  Kilburn  the  mistaken  old  gentleman 
descended  in  silence,  and,  as  far  as  we 
knew,  none  but  properly  bestowed  passen- 
gers remained.  It  was  useless  to  think  of 
changing  carriages  now ;  besides  the  van 
discovered  a  growing  interest,  though 
it  sadly  lacked  the  chiefest  —  so  the 
traveller  was  obliged  to  restrict  him- 
self to  the  proper  study  of  mankind. 
Our  company  contained  a  youth  of 
great  civility,  who  became  uneasy  at  his 
long  occupancy  of  the  bench  that  he 
held  with  perfect  right,  on  the  ancient 
principle  of  first  come  best  served. 
Certain  minds  seem  to  regard  it  as 
criminal  to  occupy  a  seat  while  later 
comers  stand,  as,  indeed,  late  comers 
deserve  to  do,  unless  they  be  women  or 
old  men ;  but  this  civil  youth,  detecting 
haply  something  elderly,  we  do  not  say 
effeminate,  in  our  aspect,  or  being  merely 
of  the  uneasy  sort,  was  very  desirous  to 
surrender  his  seat  in  our  favour.  Thank- 
ing him,  we  averred  (Heaven  forgive  us!) 
that '  we  much  preferred  to  stand,  a  false- 
hood quickly  avenged  ;  for  at  that  moment 
a  more  vigorous  lurch  than  usual  pitched 
us  into  the  lap  of  a  mild  young  man  who 
sat  warily  on  the  comer  of  a  tin  trunk. 
Our  ignominy  was  our  punishment,  but 
the  gods  are  scarce  just,  for  that  meek 
youth  had  done  nothing  to   deserve   the 


accentuation  of  sharp  edge  our  fall  must 
have  cost  him.  Yet  he  smiled,  and  pro- 
fessed to  like  it.  Perhaps  he  was  punished 
in  advance  for  such  hypocrisy,  which  may 
have  been  a  habit  with  him.  In  that  case 
the  gods  are^  after  all,  more  just  than  the 
superficial  would  aver. 

At  last,  when  pleasant  meadow-land 
began  to  smile  around  us,  and  grimy 
London  was  left  far  behind,  a  seat  or  two 
fell  vacant.  The  uneasy  youth  again 
begged  my  acceptance  of  his  place,  and 
as  he  merely  "  slid  along  one,"  and  had 
not  to  stand  for  my  sake,  1  graciously 
acquiesced.  Then  appeared  some  *  clue 
to  my  benefactor's  eagerness  to  yield 
up  his  place.  Before  me  stood  a 
perambulator  (empty,  of  course),  un- 
secured by  cord  or  strap,  and  free  to 
play  its  own  merry  jinks  as  the  erratic 
motion  of  the  van  inspired  it.  Backwards 
and  forwards  swung  the  unhappy  symbol 
of  happy  increase,  butting  me  softly  now 
on  the  knees,  now  on  the  toes,  and  when 
the  train  drew  up  sharply  the  perambulator 
planted  its  handle  with  cunning  and 
violent  precision  squarely  on  my  throat. 
Thereafter,  despite  my  agonies,  I  respected 
that  youth  as  a  deep  diplomat,  and  would 
not  for  the  paltry  release  have  quitted  the 
seat,  lest  so  great  a  master  of  policy 
should  fancy  we  thought  lightly  of  his 
generosity.  Men  of  that  sort  are  generally, 
as  Mr.  Chuckster  said  of  Kit  Nubbles, 
**  either  precious  green  or  precious  deep." 
There  is  no  via  media. 

So  we  rattled  on  into  the  country. 
A  breeze,  redolent  of  bursting  buds  and 
new-turned  earth,  drifted  into  the  van 
and  swept  it  clear  of  tunnel-damp  and 
evil  tobacco.  The  passengers  awoke  to 
interest  in  the  landscape.  One  by  one 
they  were  set  down  at  their  destinations, 
and  hastened  away  to  rural  business  or 
pastime.  Then  my  own  turn  came  and 
I  too  alighted,  to  rejoice  in  brief  liberty 
of  air  and  sky,  all  the  pleasanter,  perhaps, 
that  it  had  been  reached  in  a  conveyance 
so  comfortless,  yet  so  diverting. — ^j.  D.  S. 
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•*    A   ND  it's  my  belief  as  he's  seen  a 

XjL     lot  of  trouble,  young  as  he  is." 
And  Sarah  shook  her  head  sadly,  being  of' 
a  sentimental,  tender  nature,  that  loves  to 
weep  with  the  weeping. 

•*  Nonsense  !  There  never  was  a  trouble 
yet  that  a  man  couldn't  cure  with  a  bottle 
of  whisky  and  a  pack  of  cards."  Belinda, 
from  much  study  of  single  male  lodgers, 
took  a  pessimistic  view  of  human  nature. 

**  And  those  are  his  boots,  poor  voung 
man ! " 

Belinda  snorted. 

"  Yes,  here  are  his  boots,  though  why 
poor  young  man  I  don't  see."  Sarah  feebly 
pointed  to  the  worn  soles,  frayed  tops,  and 
general  decrepit  appearance  of  the  said 
boots. 

**  Well,  these  ain't  the  only  ones  he  's 
got !  Maybe  he  has  corns,  and  likes  'em 
easy." 

**  Ah,  Belinda !  you  're  hard  on  him,  you 
are ;  and  he  so  nice-looking,  and  speaking 
so  polite  like." 

*•  Hard  on  him  }  Stuff !  Boots  must 
be  cleaned,  no  matter  how  old  they  are. 
There  goes  the  first-floor's  bell ;  wants  his 
dinner  sharp,  I  suppose  ;  let 's  hope  he  '11 
get  it.     You  V  better  hurry  up." 

And  Belinda  whisked  off,  carrying  the 
despised  boots. 

The  single  gentlemen  who  resided  at 
1 6,  Baliol  Street,  had  a  wholesome  dread 
of  Belinda,  for,  though  small  in  person, 
she  was  perilously  sharp  with  her  tongue. 
Woe  betide  the  foolish  man  who  tried 
conclusions  with  her ;  he  was  bound  to 
retire  ignominiously  before  a  flood  of 
caustic  London  wit.  The  landlady  knew 
and  respected  her  value.  Sarah,  her 
fellow-servant,   admired    but    feared    her 


bristling,  managing  ways.  So  Belinda 
carried  all  before  her,  and  ruled  despot- 
ically at  1 6,  Baliol  Street,  to  her  own 
satisfaction  and  the  comfort  of  the 
lodgers.  Dinner  was  generally  at  six,  and 
it  took  all  Belinda's  and  Sarah's  time  to 
cater  for  the  various  appetites.  But  when 
all  were  fairly  settled,  Belinda  carried  up 
a  small  tray  to  the  third-floor  back,  and  no 
other  person  ever  dared  to  interfere.  The 
fare  was  simple,  but  the  chop  was  done  to 
a  turn ;  a  neat  cloth  covered  the  tray, 
the  knife  and  fork  were  bright  as  elbow- 
grease  could  make  them.  Evidently  this 
particular  meal  was  for  some  person 
especially  favoured  by  the  astute  Belinda. 
She  had  even  taken  some  pains  to  improve 
her  personal  appearance  ;  her  face,  though 
small,  contrived  to  collect  an  astonishing 
quantity  of  smuts,  but  these  were  not 
wasted,  being  carefully  smoothed  into 
comers,  where  they  served  to  accentuate 
the  lines  put  there  by  Nature. 

Carrying  the  tray  with  care,  she  tapped 
at  the  door,  and,  on  a  genial  permission 
being  given,  entered.  The  room  looked 
mean  and  shabby,  for  furniture  deteriorates 
as  it  mounts  in  lodging-houses.  American 
cloth  of  a  shiny,  slipper}*  appearance 
covered  chairs  and  table ;  the  window  had 
a  single  curtain  draped  scantily  across, 
the  effect  being  better  from  the  outside 
view.  But  in  Belinda's  eyes  the  occupant 
glorified  all  these  petty  details,  and  yet  he 
was  only  a  boy — a  brown-faced,  bright- 
eved  bov. 

He  was  standing  by  the  empty  fireplace 
reading  a  note  which  seemed  to  cause  him 
no  little  perplexity. 

Belinda  proceeded  to  arrange  the  table 
quickly,   fearing  that*  her  cookery  might 
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get  cold  ;  and  the  Boy  seated  himself  with 
evident  appreciation  of  the  food. 

Belinda  lingered,  watching  him  wistfully. 
He  had  placed  the  note  beside  him,  and, 
while  eating  his  dinner,  often  glanced 
at  it. 

**  Was  this  brought  by  hand,  Belinda  ?  " 
indicating  the  disturbing  piece  of  paper. 

*'  Rather !  Young  man  brought  it,  all 
buttons.  I  don't  hold  with  them  buttony 
fellows."  And  Belinda  frowned.  Some- 
thing was  evidently  worrying  her  favourite, 
and  she  resented  it  accordingly. 

"  Belinda,  where  are  my  boots  }*'  The 
question  was  apprehensive. 

•*I'm  just  shining  them  up  a  bit.  Sir. 
Do  you  want  them  ?" 

**  No,  I  'm  in  no  hurry.  The  fact  is, 
Belinda,  I  'm  in  a  fix." 

Again  Belinda  frowned. 

"  I  Ve  just  received  an  invitation.  I 
should  so  much  like  to  accept  —  but, 
Belinda,  it's  the  boots." 

Belinda  shook  her  head  dolefully — the 
boots  were  certainly  in  a  bad  way. 

"  My  other  things  are  fairly  good,  but  a 
man  can't  go  out  to  dinner  in  shabby 
boots." 

He  looked  appealingly  at  Belinda's 
sharp  face. 

**  Ain't  you  got  any  of  them  shiny, 
sticking-plaster  things.**"  she  said. 

The  Boy  laughed. 

•*  Patents  ?  No,  Belinda,  I  can't  run  to 
patents.  What  can  I  do,  I  wonder.^" 
and  he  went  on  eating  thoughtfully. 

"You  couldn't  buy  a  pair.?"  The 
question  was  hesitatingly  put.  Belinda 
feared  to  offend. 

"  Buy  a  pair  ?  No,  indeed  !  I  'm 
utterly  stony-broke." 

"Well,  I've  overdrawn  my  account  at 
the  bank  myself,"  said  Belinda,  with  a 
*vink.     **  Can't  you  borrow  ?  " 

**  Who'd  lend.?  No,  Belinda.  Friends 
and  empty  pockets  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  each  other." 

"It's  odd  how  it  takes  people," 
moralised  Belinda.  "  Since  I  gave  up 
keeping  my  kerridge,  it 's  curious  how  the 
swells  look  shy  at  me.  But  there 's 
another  way,  Mr.  Lennox." 

"  Another  way  }  " 


"  Yes,  I  could  manage  it,"  and  Belinda 
blushed  scarlet.  "If  there  was  anything," 
she  said  rapidly,  "just  a  something  you 
didn't  happen  to  want  just  now,  such 
as "  —  and  her  eye,  wandering  round, 
lighted  on  a  coat  hanging  upon  a  nail. 
The  Boy  also  looked  at  the  coat,  then  at 
Belinda. 

"  It's  getting  warmer,"  he  said,  staring 
at  his  empty  plate.  "  One  doesn't  exactly 
want  that  kind  of  coat  in  the  summer,  and 
I  shall  get  some  money  in  a  week  or  so." 
Again  he  looked  at  Belinda.     She  nodded. 

"  All  right.  Sir,  you  leave  it  to  me  ;  you 
shall  have  the  shoes,  no  fear !  " 

"  Then  I  shall  accept,"  he  said  joyfully. 
"  Belinda,  you  can  clear  away;  I'll  write 
a  note  and  post  it  at  once." 

Belinda  gathered  up  the  tray  slowly ; 
this  was  her  one  pleasure  in  the  day,  and 
must  not  be  hurried.  Her  sharp  tongue 
was  tipped  with  honey  in  the  shabby  little 
room.  The  bright,  sunny-faced  lad,  in 
her  eyes,  was  the  incorporation  of  every- 
thing that  was  heroic  and  manly  ;  he  never 
knew  how  much  extra  comfort  he  owed 
to  her  admiration.  At  last,  having  no 
possible  excuse  for  prolonging  her  stay, 
she  found  herself  obliged  to  retire  down- 
stairs to  her  numerous  duties.  In  time 
the  coat  disappeared,  and  a  pair  of  patent 
shoes  took  its  place.  Belinda  was  in  a 
state  of  suppressed  excitement.  She 
brushed  the  dress-coat  until  it  was  in 
danger  of  absolute  destruction.  She 
threatened  the  frowsy  laundress  with 
untold  pains  if  the  shirt  was  not  as  stifi'  as 
the  heart  of  man  could  desire ;  the  collar 
and  tie  were  new.  And  when  the  Boy 
appeared  arrayed  in  these  spotless  gar- 
ments, beaming  with  satisfaction,  she  could 
only  gaze  in  speechless  delight. 

"  Now.  don't  you  hurry  home,  Mr.  Len- 
nox," she  said,  giving  a  final  polish  to  the 
patents.  "  Bless  you,  I  '11  sit  up  I  Just 
you  have  a  good  time." 

As  those  who  inhabited  the  upper  rooms 
at  1 6,  Baliol  Street,  were  not  all  provided 
with  latch-kevs,  this  offer  of  Belinda's  was 
not  to  be  despised.  So  the  Boy  departed 
in  a  pleasant  fever  of  anticipation.  Had 
Belinda  been  so  inclined,  she  might  have 
had   good    reason    to    repent   her    good 
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nature,  as  the  neighbouring  clocks  struck 
two  before  she  heard  the  modest  ring  at 
the  bell.  If  the  Boy  looked  happy  before 
going,  he  was  positively  radiant  when  he 
returned,  and  Belinda  retired  to  her  much- 
needed  rest  well  satisfied  that  her  favourite 
had  had  a  good  time.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  many  such ;  the  new  patents  had 
a  lot  of  work  during  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  Boy,  so  long  a  stranger  in 
the  vast  city,  was  making  friends. 

The  hot  July  sun  was  bleaching  the 
dusty  roads  when  Belinda  made  a  great 
discovery.  She  was  dusting  the  third - 
floor  back  sitting-room,  and  came  upon  a 
photograph  in  a  frame.  The  sight  made 
her  frown.  She  took  it  up  and  surveyed  it 
critically.  It  was  a  girl's  face,  and  a  most 
beautiful  one ;  but  there  was  about  it  an 
indescribable  something  that  defied 
Belinda's  scrutiny ;  the  great,  solemn  eyes, 
shaded  by  the  long  lashes,  had  a  curious, 
appealing,  warning  look  that  haunted  her ; 
they  would  follow  her  about  the  room 
until,  in  sheer  desperation,  she  would 
throw  something  over  the  frame  to  avoid 
looking  at  them.  She  fancied  all  sorts  of 
things  about  the  face,  and  would  even  talk 
to  it,  as  if  the  slightly  stern  lips  could 
reply.  One  day  she  was  caught  by  the 
Boy,  who  was  much  amused  with  her 
scared  face  and  stammered  apology. 

"  You  may  well  admire  her,  Belinda," 
he  said.  **  She  is  my  most  particular  friend 
and  cousin,  Catherine  Lennox." 

Belinda  felt  aggressive — she  did  not 
approve  of  particular  friends ;  but  the  Boy 
looked  so  happy  that  her  momentary 
vexation  vanished. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  taking  the  picture  up 
tenderly,  **  we  are  cousins,  and — but  this 
is  a  great  secret,  Belinda,  only  her  own 
people  know  of  it — we  are  engaged." 

Belinda  gasped.  This  was  more  than 
she  bargained  for ;  friendship  was  bad 
enough — but 

**  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  not  noticing 
her  look  of  dismay,  "  we  must  wait  until  I 
can  get  on  better,  but  her  father  is  going 
to  help  me.  Do  you  remember  those 
patent  shoes,  Belinda.''  Well,  that  was 
what  did  it.  When  my  poor  old  father 
failed  and  died,  I  came  to  London,  to  find 


that  all  my  relations  seemed  to  have 
dropped  me,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  of  it ; 
in  fact,  at  times,  Belinda,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  I  should  have  given  up  in 
despair.  But,  one  day,  I  saw  my  cousin 
Catherine  driving  in  the  park ;  we  had 
been  such  good  friends  as  children  that 
she  stopped  the  carriage  and  spoke  to  me. 
It  was  she  who  made  her  mother  send  that 
invitation,  which  I  could  not  have  accepted 
but  for ^you.  And,  oh  Belinda !  you  can't 
think  how  happy  I  am  ;  her  people  are  so 
nice  about  it,  and  so  kind !  Is  she  not  a 
beauty  ?  " 

Belinda  felt  stupefied.  The  Boy  had 
always  been  her  particular  property ;  she 
had  waited  on  him,  and  in  many  ways 
been  able  to  make  things  comfortable,  she 
beir  g  a  power  in  the  house.  The  picture 
now  had  a  greater  fascination  than  ever. 
She,  in  her  mind's  eye,  mounted  the 
beautiful  face  on  a  queenly  figure,  haughty 
and  proud.  She  doubled  her  attentions 
to  the  Boy,  as  if  hoping  by  these  means 
to  retain  her  hold  over  him,  and  if  Sarah 
even  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
room,  her  wrath  was  terrible  to  encounter. 

**  Belinda!"  cried  the  Boy,  almost 
dancing  into  the  room;  '*oh,  Belinda! 
she's  coming  here  to  see  me — she's 
coming  to  tea  to-day  !  " 

Belinda  stared.  Coming  to  tea !  How 
shabby  the  little  room  looked  I  What 
would  so  grand  a  lady  think  ?  The  Boy 
was  too  excited  to  notice  her  discomfiture. 

"You  will  see  to  the  tea  being  nice, 
won't  you,  Belinda  ? — and  I  '11  get  some 
flowers."  Here  he  glanced  round,  and  a 
shade  came  over  his  face.  Belinda  was 
up  in  arms  at  once. 

•*  You  leave  it  all  to  me.  Sir,"  she  said ; 
"  1  '11  have  a  tea  fit  for  Queen  Victor)-. 
Don't  you  bother  about  it.     You  *ll  see  !  " 

The  next  set  of  rooms  were  empty,  so 
Belinda  contrived  to  remove  into  the 
third-floor  back  sundry  articles  of  furniture, 
with  various  nicknacks  and  wonderful 
antimacassars  In  her  eyes  the  room 
looked  a  dream  of  beauty :  the  table  was 
arranged  with  fruit  and  flowers  and  cake, 
the  chairs  placed  stiflHy  at  regular  intervals, 
and  Belinda  stood  at  the  door  trying 
to    imagine    herself    beautiful    Catherine 
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I.ennos,   wondering  what   would  be  the  the  visitor  arrived,  escorted  by  the  Boy. 

effect  of  all  this  splendour  on  a  stranger.  But  when  the  betl  rang,  not  in  the  weak, 

"  Stuck-up,  proud  thing !  "  she  muttered,  hesitating  manner  that  generally  belonged 

altering  the  table  for  the  twentieth  time  ;  to  the  third-floor  back,  but  in  quite  an 


Thfy  -.ftrt  silling  hand-in-hand,  talking  qiiitlly. 

"I  daresay  it  won't  be  good  enough  for  asseitivc  peal,  it  was  with  a  fast-bt-ating 

her.     If  she  goes  and  makes  him  unhappy,  heart  that  she  entered  the  room,  and  found 

I  'II "     And  Belinda  shook  her  fist  at  herself  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  the 

the  picture  which  surveyed  the  room  with  portrait.       ,'>uch      a     lovely     face— more 

solemn,  watchful  eyes.      Belinda's  duties  beautiful    than    Belinda   had   thought    it 

did  not  permit  her  to  be  on  the  spot  when  possible  !   But — where  was  the  tall,  queenly 
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figure  ?  Seated  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair  was  a  little  misshapen  dwarf,  the 
fiice  of  an  angel  on  the  body  of  a  gnome. 
Belinda  felt  faint — ^the  shock  was.  over- 
powering, but  a  great  flood  of  pity  seemed 
to  paralyse  her  ready  tongue. 

"This  is  Belinda,  Kathie,"  said  the 
Boy.  "  You  know,  I  have  told  you  about 
her.  Belinda,  will  you  bring  some  more 
hot  water?" 

The  great,  sad,  solemn  eyes  wei:e  fixed 
on  Belinda's  face — she  understood  that 
look  now — but  the  lips  smiled  cheerfully. 

"  How  nice  your  room  looks,  Godfrey ! " 
she  said.  "  That  is  Belinda^s  doing,  is 
it  not  ?  " 

Belinda  blushed,  stammered,  seized  the 
jug,  and  bolted ;  but  she  had  to  sit  down 
on  the  stairs  to  recover  her  presence  of 
mind  before  encountering  Sarah's  eager 
questioning. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  time 
that  Catherine  Lennox  came  to  her 
cousin's  rooms,  sometimes  with  her  sisters, 
more  often  alone.  To  one  so  terribly 
afflicted,  the  conventionalities  of  Society 
were  unnecessary ;  and  Belinda  began  to 
look  for  her  coming,  and  even  to  neglect 
the  other  lodgers,  so  that  she  could  talk 
of  her  Mr.  Lennox  to  one  who  so  dearly 
loved  to  listen,  for  Catherine  never  weaned 
of  hearing  his  praises  sung,  of  looking  at 
his  few  belongings,  but  always  with  a  face 
so  sad  that  Belinda  would  slip  away  to  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  scullery  and  have  a 
sharp,  indignant  cry  all  to  herself.  There 
was  no  sadness  about  the  Bov,  however. 
Before  him  Catherine's  face  would 
brighten,  and  they  would  laugh  and  talk 
and  make  impossible  plans  for  the  future 
by  llu'  hour  together ;  then,  when  the 
carriage  came  to  take  her  home,  how 
tenderly  he  helped  her  down  the  steep 
stairs,  and  how  carefully  he  wrapped  the 
rug  around  her  chilly  little  person  ! 

What  a  contrast  thev  made — he,  in  his 
well-grown,  athletic  youth,  to  her  stunted 
frailty  !  Vet  he  seemeil  never  to  notice  the 
difference;  and  she — who  knows  the  secret 
anguish,  the  hours  of  night  spent  in  tears 
and  prayers  that  somehow  liis  eyes  might 
be  opened  to  the  hopelessness  of  it  all.  that 
the  blow  might  not  be  dealt  by  her  hands  ? 


Never  was  man  more  truly  loved  than 
Godfrey  Lennox  by  his  cousin  Catherine  ! 
But  the  pity  of  it !  So  the  summer  passed, 
and  autumn  came,  with  fogs  and  damp 
that  threatened  the  health  of  the  poor 
little  dwarf.  At  once  the  pet  and  care 
of  her  family,  she  was  to  be  taken 
away  into  the  sunshine.  Poor  Godfrey! 
All  the  brightness  of  life  seemed  going. 
As  usual,  he  confided  his  trouble  to 
Belinda,  who  did  her  best  to  cheer  him 
up.  She,  too,  would  miss  the  pathetic 
little  figure,  the  endless  talks  on  the  one 
absorbing  topic.  One  afternoon,  Catherine 
came  to  pay  her  farewell  visit.  The  Boy 
had  not  come  in ;  Belinda  drew  the  easy- 
chair  up  to  the  window,  so  that  she  could 
watch  for  his  return.  Things  had  improved 
financially  with  the  Boy;  he  had  even 
changed  his  rooms,  coming  down  a  floor 
lower ;  he  was  more  particular  about  his 
dress,  invested  in  little  luxuries — all  which 
signs  of  affluence  filled  Belinda's  heart 
with  joy.  Catherine  sat  at  the  window, 
staring  down  the  street,  while  Belinda 
fussed  about,  hoping  to  coax  her  to  speak. 

**  I  suppose  you  know  I  am  going  away, 
Belinda  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss.  It  won't  be  for  long, 
will  it  ?  " 

'*  I  hope  not.  You  will  look  after  my 
cousin,  Belinda?" 

**  Look  after  him  }  Of  course  I  will ! 
Don't  I  always  look  after  him  ?"  Belinda's 
voice  was  sharp  and  acid ;  the  bare  idea  of 
possible  neglect  was  an  insult. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  do  !  but  I  fear  he  will 
miss  me.** 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  like  him  no/  to 
miss  you,  would  you  ?  "  Belinda's  tone  was 
not  intentionally  disrespectful,  so  Catherine 
laughed. 

•*  You  are  right,  Belinda.  I  should  not, 
certainly";  then  under  her  breath  she 
added,  "  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy  !  " 

Belinda  stared. 

**  Now  don't  vou  take  on  about  him. 
Miss — he  'II  be  all  right ;  and  there,  why 
the  time  will  just  fly  like  winking  !  " 

Catherine  sighed,  then  turned  eagerly 
to  the  door,  for  up  the  stairs  came  the 
Boy,  three  at  a  time. 

Belinda  slipped  out   of  the  room  ;  she 


